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PROEMS 5 
TWO VOWS. | 


e . 
: was the sultry close of a midsummer aight in the heart cf 
zwudon. 

In all the narrow street about Westminster there were the rcar 
of trafffo and the glare of midnight; the throngs were jostling each 
other, the uns@reened gas-jets of the itinerant stalls were flaring 
yellow in the stillness of the air, the screaming of ballad-singprs 
pierced shrilly above the incessant noise of wheels, the shouting 
of costermongers, butchers, oyster-vendors, and fried-fish-sellers 
addod its uproar of the pandemonium, and tke steam and stench of 
hot drinks and of rotting vegetables was blent with the heavimass 
of smoke borne down by the tempestyous oppression of the night. 
Above, the sky was dark; but across the darkness now and then a 
falling star shot swiftly down the clouds—in fleeting memento and 
reminder of all the glorious world of forest and of lako, of rushing 
river and of deep fern-glade, of leafy shelter lying cool in moun- 
tain-shadows, and of sea-waves breaking upon wot brown rocks, 
which were forgotten here, in the stress of trade, in the strife of 
crowds, in the cramped toil of poverty, and in the wealth of mingled 
nations. 6 

Few in town that night looked up at the shooting star as it flashod 
its fiery passage above the dull, leaden, noxious, gas-lit strects; 
none, indeed, except perhaps here and there a young dreamer, with 

bare coat and mad but sweet ambitions for all that was im- 
possible—or some woman, young, haggard, a half drunk, 
whose aching eyes were aa it, and whose sodden memory 
went wearily back to a long-buried childhood, when the stars were 
out over the moorland of a cottage home, and her childish wonder 
had watched them rise over the black edge of ricks through the little 
lozenge of the lattice, and sleep had come to her under their light, 
happily, innocently, haunted by no terrors, to the clear music 
of a mother’s spinning-song. Save these, none thought of the 
star as it dropped down above the jagged wilderness of route’ 
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the crowd was looking eleewhere—to the lighted entrang™ of the 
Tower House. 

The multitude had gathered thickly. There had been, as it was 
known, a powerful ae heated debate, a political crisis of decisive 
eminonce—of some peril, moreover, to the country, from a rash war 

olicy urged upon the existing ministry, which must, it had been 
eared, have resigned to escape shh ee ae measures forced on it 
by the opposition. The false position had been avoided by the 
genius of one man alone; the government had stood firm, and had 
vanquished its foes, through the mighty ability of its chief states- 
man—one who, more fortunate than Pitt in the brilliant success 
of his measures at home and abyoad, was often called, like Pitt, 
the Great Commoner. , 

Wot it was a title, perhaps, that scarcely suited him; for he was 
patrician to the core—patrigian in pride, in name, in blood, and 
in caste, though he disdained all coronets. You could not have 
lowered him; also, you could not have ennobled him. He was, 
simply,and intrinsically a great man. At the same time, he was 
the hdiphtiost of aristocrate—too haughty ever to stoop to the 
patent of a present oarldom or a marquisate of the new creation. 

The crowds pressed closest and densest as one by one his col- 
leagues appeared, passing to theit carriages; and his name ran 
breathlo aah the people’s ranks: they trusted him, they 
honoured him, they wore proud of him, as tifis country, so 
naturally and strongly conservative in its instincts, however 
radical it be in its becitinan ahs proud of its aristocratic leaders. 
They were ready to cheer him to the echo the moment he ap- 
peared; specially ready, to-night, for he had achieved a signal 
victory, and the populace always cense success. 

At he cazhe+-a tall end handsome man, about years 
of age, and with a physiognomy that showed both the habit and 
the power of command. He was satiated to weariness with public 
homage; but he acknowledged the | apr ai of the people as they 
rang on the night air with a kindly, if negligent, courtesy—the 

of a grand seigneur. 

At his side was a boy, his only son, a mere child of some seven 
gears. Indulged in his every inclination, he had been taken to 
the House that evening ky a good-natured peer, to a seat under 
the clock, and had for the first time heard his father speak—heard, 
with his eyes glittering, and his cheeks flushed, and his heart 
beating, 1m passionate triumph and enthusiastic love. 

‘“‘That boy will be a great man, if—if he don’t have too much 
genius,” the old peer who sat: beside him had said to himself, 
watching his kindling eyes and breathless lips, and knowing, like 
& world-wise old man of business as he was, that the fate of Pro- 
wnetheus is the same in all ages, and that it is Mediocrity which 


are ‘ : 

e boy had a singular beauty; it had been a characteristic 
of the race through centuries; woman’s fashionable fancies were 
shown in the elegance of his dress, with its velvets, and laces, and 
delicate hues; ard the gold of his hair, falling over his shoulders 


Two Vows. ; 
in lon clustering curls, glittered in the lamp-light as, at his 
father’s recognition of the crowd, he lifted his cap with its eagle's 
feather and bowed to them too—a child’s bright, gratified amuse- 
ment blent with the proud, courtly grace of tis ather’s manner, 
already hereditary in hin 

The hearts of the people warmed to him for his beauty and for 
his childhood, the hearts of the women especially, and they gave 
him another and yet heartier cheer. He bowed like a young 
prince to the right and to the left, and looked up in the grave 
gtatesman’s face with a joyous laugh; yet still in his eyes, as they 

lanced over the dircnhe there was the look, dreamy, brilliant, 
alf wistful, half eager, which Was beyond his age, and which had 
made the old peer fear for him, that gift of the gods which the 
babes does not love, because—most unwisely, most suicidally—it 
ears it. 6 

Amongst the crowd, wedged in with the thousands pressing there 
about the carriages waiting for the members, stood a woman: she 
was in mourning-clothes, that hung sombrely and heayilf about 
her, and a dark veil obscured her features. Her features could not 
be seen, her eyes alone shone through the folds of ther veil, and 
were fixed on the famous politician as he came out from the 
entramce of the Commons, and on the young boy by his side. Her 
own hand wamon the shoulder of a child but a few years older, 
very strongly built, short, and muscularly made, with features of 
a thoroughly English type—that which is vulgarly called the 
Saxon; his skin was very tanned, his linen torn and untidy, his 
hands brown as berries and broad as a young lion’s paws, and his 
eyes, blue, keen, with an infinite mass of humour in them, looked 
steadily out from under the straw hat drawn,over thom ; ae too 
were fastened on the bright hair and the delicate dress of the little 
aristocrat, with some such look as, when a child, Manon Phlippon 

ve the gay and glittering groups of Versailles and the young 
Bassi whom she lived to drag to the scaffold. 

The woman’s hand weighed more heavily on his shoulder, and 
ane stooped her head till her lips touched his cheek, with a hoarse 
whisper,— 

as There is your enemy !” . 

The boy nodded silently, and a look passed over his face, ovor 
the sturdy defiance of his mouth and the honest mischief of his 
eyes, very bitter, very merciless—worse in one so young than the 
fiercest outburst of evanescent rage. 

Life was but just opening in a but already he had learne/ 
man’s first instinct—to hato. 

Where they stood, on the edge of the pressing throng, that had 
left but a narrow lane for the passage of the ministers, the little 
patrician was close to the boy who stared at him with so dogged 
a jealousy and detestation in ie glance; and his own eyes, wth a 
wondering surprise, rested a moment on the only face that had 
evor looked darkly on him. Hoe paused, the naturally generous 
and tender temper in him leading him, unconsciously, rather te 
pity and to reconciliition than to offence: he had never see. this 
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stranger before, but his instinct was to woo him out of hj angry 
wolitude. He touched him with a bright and loving » giving 
what he had to give. 

‘“‘ You look vexed and tired: take these!” 

He put into his hand a packet of French bonbons that had been 
given in the Ladies’ Gallery, and followed his father, with a glad, 
rapid bound, into the carriage, by whose steps they were. The 
servants shut the door with a clash, the wheels rolled away with a 
loud clatter, swelling the thunder of the busy midnight streets. 
The boy in the throng stood silent, looking at the dainty, costly, 
enamelled Paris packet of crystallised sweetmeats and fruits. 
Then, without a word, he flung jt savagely on the ground, and 
stamped it out under his heel, a the painted, silvered paper, 
and the luscious bonbons, a battered, trampled mass, down in the 
mud of the pavement. 

There was a world ofelogrfence in the gesture. 

As his carriage rolled through the streets in the late night, the . 
great statesman passed his hand lightly over the fair locks of his 
son, ‘Rho child had much Ofhis own nature, of his own intellect, 
and he saw in his young heir the future security for the continuance 
of the brillitnce and power of his race, 

‘You will make the nation howour You for yourself one day, 
Ernest P” ho said, gently. % 

There were tears in the child’s eyes, and a bfave and noble 
Sai and comprehension in his face, as he looked up at his 
father. 

“Tf IT hve I will!” 

As they were propellal onward by the pressure of the movin 
crowd, the woman and her son went slowly along the hea 
streets, with the®*gas-flare of some fish or meat-shop thrown on 
them, as they passed, in yellow, flaring illumination. They were 
not poor, though on foot thus, and though the lad’s dress was torn 
and soiled through his own inveterate activity and endless mis- 
chief. No pressure of any want was on them: yet his glance fol- 
lowed the carriages, darted under the awnings before the mansions, 
and penetrated wherever riches or rank struck him, with the hungry, 
impatient, longing look of a starving Rousseau or Gilbert, hounded 
to socialism for lack of a sou—a look very strange and premature 
on a face so young and naturally so mirthful and good-humoured., 

His mother watched him, and leaned her hand again on his 
shoulder, 

“You will have your revenge one day.” 

‘“* Wont I!” 

‘The school-boy answer was ground out with a meaning inter- 
sity, as he set his teeth like a young bulldog. 

had promised to gain a very different aristeia. When they 
eame te the combat, with whom would rest the victory ? 
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OHAPTER L 
@ 
PrTu1aAs, CR HLPHISTOPH LES 


e 
It was the height of the London season. “Town filled. Death had 
made gaps in the crowd; but new-comers filled up the rents, and 
the lost were unmissed. Brows, that éhe last year had stain- 
less a8 snow, had been smirched With slander or stained with 
shame; but the opals crowning them belied their ancient fame, 
and did not pale. Light hearts had grown heavy, proud heads 
bad been bent, fair cheeks had learned to cover care with pearl- 
owder, wordg had been spoken that a lifetime could not recall, 
links had been broken that an eternity would not unite, seeds of 
gin and sorrow had been sown never again to be uprooted, in the 
brief months that lay between ‘‘last season” and this phoenix ot 
the new; but the fashionable world met again with smiling lips, 
and bland complaisance, and unutteraBle ennui, and charming 
mutual compliment, to go through all the ojd soutine with well- 

trained faces, befitting the arena. ° 

It was April. The last carriages had rolled out by the Oorner, 
the last hacks paced out of tho Ride, the last sunlight was fading ; 
epicures were reflecting on their club dinners, beauties were study- 
ing the contents of their jowel-boxes, the one enjoying a matelote, 
the other a conquest, in dreamy anticipation; chandeliers were 
being lit for political receptions, where it would be a three-hours’ 
campaign to crush up the stairs; and members waiting to go in on 
Supply were improving their minds by discussing a new dancer’s 

es, and the extraordinary scratching of Lord of the Isles for 

the Guineas. The West, in a word, was beginning its Business, 

which is Pleasure; while the East laid aside its Pleasure, which 

a ag ; and it was near eight o’clock on a spring night in 
ndon. 

Half a hundred entertainments waited for his selection; all the 
loveliest women, of worlds proper and improper, were calculating 
their chances of securing his preference: yet alone in his house 
in Park Lane, a man lay in idleness and ease, indolently amoking 
a narghilé from a great silver basin of rose-water. 

A stray sunbeain lingered here and there on some delicate bit ot 
atuary, or jewclled tazza, or Cellini cup, in a chamber luxurious 
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enough fo1 an imperial bride’s, with its hangings of violet yel ret, 
its calling ainted after Greuze, its walls hung with ich Old 
Masters and Petits Maitres, and its niches screening some group 
of Coysevox, Ooustou, or Canova. It was, however, only the 
“study,” the pet retreat of its owner, a collector and a connoisseur, 
who lay now on his sofa, near a table strewn with Elzevirs, Paris 
novels, MSS., croquis, before-letter proofs, and daint female notes. 
The fading sunlight fell across his face as his head rested on his 
left arm. A painter would have drawn him as Alcibiades, or, more 
poetically still, would have idealised him into the Phosbus Lyké- 
genés, so singularly abe was his personal, beauty. A physiogno- 
mist would have said, ‘‘ Here is a voluptuary, here is a profound 
thinker, here is a poet, here is one’-who may be a leader and chief 
among men if he will;”* but would havo gdded, ‘‘ Here is one who 
may, itty to one, sink too softly into his bed of rose-leaves ever 
to care to rise in full gtrength out of it.” Artists were chiefly 
attracted by the power, men by the brilliance, and women by the 
gentleness, of this dazzling beauty: for the latter, indeed, a subtler 
spell yaf lay in the deep-blug, poetic, eloquent eyes, which ever 

ve such tender homage, such dangerous prayer, to their own 
oveliness. he brow was magnificent, meditative enough for 
Plato’s; the rich and gold-hued hag, b&ight as any Helen’s; the 
gare of the eyes in rest, thoughtful as might be that of a Marcus 

urelius; the mouth, insouciant and epicurean as the lips of a 
Oatullus. The contradictions in the features were the anomalies 
in the character. For the rest, his stature was much above the 
ordinary height; his attitude showed both the strength and grace 
of his limbs ; his age wag a year or so over thirty, and his reverie 
now was of the lightest and laziest: he had not a single care on 
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There was a double door tO his room; he was never disturbed 
there, either by servants or friends, or any sort of pretext; his 
house was as free to all as a caravanserai, but to this chamber only 
all the world was interdicted. Yet the first handle turned, the 
second turned, the portiere was tossed aside with a jerk, and the 
audacious new-comer entered. 

‘*My dear Ernest! you alone at this time of the dayP What 
a miracle! I have actually dared to invade your sanctum, your 
holy of holies; deuced pleasant pee too. What is it you do here ? 
peu your prettiest picture, chip your prettiest statuette, make 
ove to your prettiest mistress, write your novels, study occult 
sclences, meditate on the Dialectica, seek the philosopher’s stone, 
search for the Venetian colour-secret, have suppers d la Régence to 
which you deny even your bosom friends? or what is itP On my 
honour, I am very curious!” 

‘Tell me some news, Trevenna,” said his host, with an amused 
ernile, in a voice low, clear, lingering and melodious as music, 
contrasting forcibly with the sharp, ringing, metallic tones of his 
visitor. ‘‘ How came you to come in here? You know—~” 

“‘I know; but I had curiosity and a good opportunity: what 
mortal, or what morals, ever resisted such a combination? I am 
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wenker than a woman. No principle, not a shred. Am I respon. 
sible fo& that? No;—organisation and education. How dark you 
are here! May I ring for lighte?” ; : 

** Do you want light to by P” laughed his friend, paler 
ae eres toa bell-handle. ‘Your tongue generally runs on oil 
wheels. 

**Of course it does. It’s my trade to talk; I rattle my tongue 
as @ nigger singer rattles his bones; I must chat as an organ- 
grinder grinds. I’m asked out to dine to talk. If I grew a bore, 
every creature would drop me; and if I grew too dull to get up a 
scandal, I should be very sure never to get a dinner. My tongue’s 
my merchandise!” 

ith which statement of his Social status, John Trevenna jerked 
himself out of his chajy, and, while the groom of the chamber 
lighted the chandelier, strolled round the apartment. He was a 
man of six or eight-and-thirty, short, a Jittle stout, but wondor- 
fully supple, quick, and agile, a master of all the sciences of the 
"hear aay Sonat *his face was plain and irregular in feature, but 
right, frank, full of good-humour almost to joviality, and of keen, 
alert, cultured intelligence, prepossessing through its bfunt and 
honest candour, its merry smile showing the strong white teeth, 
its bonhomie, and its lookef acyte indomitable cleverness,—a clever- 
ness Which is no more genius than an English farce is wit, but 
which, r than intellect alone, more audacious than talent 
alone, will trick the world, and throw its foes, and thrive in all 
it does, while genius gets stoned or starves. He loitered round 
the room, with his eye-glass up, glancing here, there, and every- 
where, as though he were an embryo auctioneer, and stopped at 
last before a Daphne flying from Apolld ahd just caught by him, 
shrouded in rose-coloured curtains. te 

‘* Nice little girl, this! Rather dhticing; made her look alive 
with that rose-light; tantalising to know it’s nothing but marble; 
sweetly pretty, certainly.” 

‘‘Sweetly pretty P Good heavens, my dear fellow, hold your 
tongue! One would think you a cockney adoring the moon, or a 
lady’s maid a new fashion. That Daphne’s the most perfect thing 
Coustou ever did.” 

‘“‘ Don’t know ag bees about them! Never see a bit of differ- 
ence in them from the plaster casts you buy for a shilling. Won't 
break quite so soon, to be sure. She ¢ pretty,—nice and round, 
and all that; but I don’t care a straw about art. Never could.” 

‘* And you are ede of your paganism? Well, you are not the 
first person who boasted of his heresy for the sheer sake of 
appearing singular.” 

“To be sure! I understand Wilkes: let me be the ugliest man 
in Europe, rather than remain in mediocrity among the medium 

lain faces. There’s not a hair’s difference between notoriety and 
ame. Be celebrated for something, and, if ye can’t jump into a 
pit like Curti we vee youll into a volcano like Empedocles: the 
oolery’s immortalised justi as well as a heroism; the world talks 
of you, that’s all you want. If I couldn’t be Alexander, ’'d be 
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Diogenes; if I weren’t a great hero, I'd be a most inzenious 
murderer. There’s no radical difference between the Y But, 
I say, do you ever remember what a fearful amount you throw 
away on Teas dolly things?” Beeld Trevenna, interrupting 
himself to strike his cane on the Daphne. 

‘‘ The only things worth the money I spend! My dear Trevenna, 
I thank you much for your interest, but I can dispense with your 
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‘‘Pardon! I’m a brusque fellow, and say what comes upper- 
most; wiser if I kept it sometimes. If you do live en prince, who 
wouldn’t that could? I don’t believe in renunciation. He isa 
shrewd fellow who, forced on abstinence, vows he likes it and says 
he does it for digestion ; but I love the a pi things of life and say 
so, though I can’t afford them. I shoulé sell my soul for turtle 
soup! By the way, monseigneur, before we eat your soup there's 
a little business——-” « 

‘‘ Business? In the evening! Do you wish to give me dys- 
popsia before dinner P”’ 

‘+ Nog but I want to digdstamine by feeling I’ve done my duty. 
There’s somcthing we want you to sign; Legrew does, at the 
least——” ‘ ; 

‘*On my honour, Trovenna,” crieé his host, with a gay, less 
laugh, ‘‘ you are abominable! How often havelI told you that I 
trust you implicitly,—you are fit for Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
—and that I never will be worried by any nonsense of the kind ?” 

‘* But, caro mio,” pleaded Trevenna, coaxingly, ‘‘ we can’t do 
without your signature. What's to be done? We can’t give 
leases, and draw checks,,and get bonds and mortgages, without 
your handwriting.” 

The last words’ caucht the indolent lstener’s inattentive ear. 
fle looked up surprised. 

es Bonen Mortgages? What can I possibly have to do with 

them 

‘* Moneys are lent out on mortgages, I only used the words as 
example,” explained his prime minister, a little rapidly. ‘* We 
trouble you as little as we can; only want your name now. Re- 
member, the Guineas let you in heavily this time; one can’t 
transfer those large sums without your authorisation. Just let 
me read you over this paper ; it’s merely 

‘‘Spare me! spare me!” cried the lord of this dainty art-palace, 
to whom the ominous crackle of the parchment was worse than the 
singing of a rattlesnake. ‘‘Smindyrides felt tired if he saw a man 
at work in the fields: what would he haye felt if he had seena 
modern law document ?” 

“Just sign, and you won’t see it any more,” pleaded Trevenna, 
who knew the facile points of a character he had long made his 
special study, and knew that, to be saved farther expostulation, 
his chief would comply. 

He did 80, raising himself with slow, graceful indolence from his 
cushions, and resigning the mouth-piece of his hookah reluctant] y: 
The compliance was most insouciant; the willingness to siga, D 
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orale of what ho mere, a trustful carelessness that was 
ost womanish. But life had fostered this side of his character, 
and had done nothing to counteract it. ; 

‘Stay ! you haven't heard what it is,” put in Trevenna, while he 
rattled off, with clear, quick precision that showed him a master of 
précis and would have qualified him to explain a budget in St. 
Stephen’s, a résumé of what he stated the contents of the document 
to be ; a very harmless document, according to him, merely revert- 
ing to the management of the immense properties of which his 
friend was the possessor. His hearer idly listened two minutes, 
then let his thoughts draft away to the chiaroscuro of a Ghirlandajo 
opposite, and to speculation whethor Reynolds was quite correct in 
his estimate of the invariable amount of ghadow employed by the 
old masters. : 

Trevenna’s exposition, lucid, brigf, and as little tiresome as 
legalities can be made, ended, he toolr the pen without more 
pepoenon or reflection, and dashed his name down in bold, clear 
etters,— 

‘ ERNEST CrLanpos.” . * 9 

He pushed the papor to Treyenna with the ink still wot on the 
signature. . 

‘Jgicre! and remember Henceforward, my very good fellow, 
never to trouble me with all this nonsense again. I might as well 
manage my own affairs from first to last, if my men of businoss 
must come to me about every trifle. I would not trust the lawyers 
without looking after them (though if a lawyer mean to cheat you 
he will, lot you have as many eyes as Argus) ; but with you to give 
them the check they can’t go wrong. By the way, Trevenna, were 
you not touched on the Heath, yourself r” 

‘Well, Lord of the Isles let us all in, more Or ldss,” said Trevenna, 
crumpling up his papers; ‘‘ but, you know, poor hedgers like me 
can’t ever risk more than a tenner or 80.” 

** Stall, your inimitable book-making failed you at the Guineas ? 

I was afraid so. Draw on me as you need: you have blank checks 
of mine; fill one up as you like.” 

‘*No, no! oh, hang it, monseigneur! ‘You put one out of coun- 
tenance.” 

‘* Impossible miracle, Treyenna!” Yaughed Chandos, looking on 
him with kindly eyes. ‘‘ How can any little matter like that ever 
repay all the time and talent you are good enough to waste in my 
service? Besides, between old friends there is never a question of 
obligation. Nine o'clock? We must go to dinner. 1 promised 
Claire Rahel not to miss her supper. She is enchanting | She has 
the sourtre de la Régence and the wit of Sophie Arnauld.” 

‘‘And the smiles cost you an India of diamonds, and the wit is 
ae a cashmere each mot! If Monde deigned to recognise Demi- 
reams how would the Countess admire Gane outrivalled by the 

e838 

‘The Countess is like Crispin, rivale de so1-méme alone. All 
pretty women and all dull men are vain! The belles and the bores 
always worship at their own shrines,” laughed Chandos, uv his 
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groom of the chambers announced the arrival in the drawingyrooms 
of other guests from the Guards and the Legations, to one’bf those 
‘* little dinners” which were the most coveted and exclusive enter- 
tainments in London. : 

‘We must go, I suppose; Prince Charles might wait, but the 
turbot must not,” he said, with a yawn,—he was accustomed to 
have the world wait on and wait for him,—as he held back the 
portiére, and signed to John Trevenna to pass out before him, dowts 
the lighted corridor, with its exotics, statues, and bronzes glancing 
under the radiance from the candelabra. He would huve kept a 
Serene Highness attending his pleasure; but he gave the pas with 
as much courtesy as to a monarch to that very needed man- 
Bbout town, his dependent, hanger-on, and fidus Achates, John 

venna. 


ORAPTER I. 
‘6rA OCOMETE ET SA QUEUE.” 


€ 
‘Dp you see Chandos’ trap in the ring to-day ? Four-in*hand 
greys, set of outriders, cream-and-silver liveries,—rrettiest thing 
ever seen in the park,” said Winters of the First Guards. 
‘‘ Chandos has given six thousand for Wild Geranium,—best bit 
of blood out of Danesbury; safe to win at the Ducal,” said the 


Marquis of Bawood. 

“ Chandos has bought the Titians at the Duc de Valleré’s sales ; 
the nation ought te have bidden for them,” said the Earl of Rouge- 
mont. 

‘‘Nation’s much better off ; he’s given them to the country,” said 
Stentor, a very great art-critic. 

‘You don’t mean it P” said the Dukeof Argentine. ‘‘That man 
would give his head away.” 

‘‘And if the Cabinet bid for it they might keep in office,” said 
George Lorn, who was Lys ipsa dandy. 

‘* Flora has been fait (ree months: Chandos ¢e a sorcerer !” 
yawned Sir Phipps Lacy, talking of a beautiful sovereign of the 
equivocal world. 

‘* Chandos has a bottomless purse, my dear Sir Phipps: there's 
the key to Flora’s new constancy,” said John Trevenna. 

‘“*You have read ‘ Lucréce,’ of course? There is no writer in 
Europe like Chandos,—such wit, such pathos, such power. I had 
the early sheets before it was published,” said the Duchess of Bel- 
amour, proud of her privilege. 

“* *Tucréce’ is the most marvellous thing since  Pelham,’” 

‘* The most poetic since Byron |!” 

“Qh, it is a poem in prose !” 

** And yet such exquisite satire!” 

“* Alfred de Musset never probed human nature so deeply |” 


* La Cométe et sa Queue.”’ tl 


- ak pet Palle: attained more perfect art.” 
ee inly not! you know it is in the sixth edition already P” 

‘* Of course! every one is reading it.” 

So the talk ran round at a garden-party near Richmond, among 
the guests of a Bourbon prince, and for once the proverb was wrong, 
and the absent was found by his friends in the right, with an uni- 
versal vote of adoration. When the sun is at his noon, and they 
are basking in his light, the whole floral world turn after him in 
idolatry ; if he ever set, perhaps they hang their heads, and hug 
the night-damp, and nod together in condemnation of the spots that 
dimmed their fallen god’s beauty; they have never spoken of them 
before, but they have all seen them; and then the judicious flowers 
sigh a vote of censure. . 

e of whom the world,chattered now was the darling of Fortune ; 
his sins and stains, if he had any, were buried in oblivion, or onl 
cited tenderly, almost admiringly, aga rae pee her diamon 
on black velvet that their briliuance ma enhanced by the con- 
trast. For to women he was the most headeothe man of his day, 
and to men he was the leader of fashion and the donor of the best 
dinners in Europe. Friendship is ‘never sealed so firmly as with 
the green wax of a pure claret, and our Patroclus i» sacred to us 
after sharing his salt ande his pread, at least if it flavour clear soup 
and Be pain @ la mode ;—black broth and black bread might not have 
such sanctifyeng properties. 

‘* How late you are!” cried the Countess de la Vivarol, making 
room for him beside her in a summer concert-room, as the idol of 
the hour appeared at last for half an hour in the prince’s grounds. 
A fairer thing than this fairest of fashionable empresses was never 
seen at Longchamps on a great race-day; or in the Salle des Maré- 
chaux at a reception; yet, such is the ingrafitude or inconstancy 
of nature, Chandos looked less at Mer than at a strange face some 
distance from him, although he had for the last two years been no 
more rivalled near the charming Countess than if she had worn a 
silver label or a silver collar round her neck to denote his pro- 

rietorship, like his retriever Beau Sire, or his pet deer down at 
encieux. Madame noted the lése-majesté : she was not a woman 
to forgive it, and still less a woman to complain of it. 

‘They are talking about ‘ Lucraécey Ernest. They worship it,” 
ahe said, dropping her lovely, mellow, laughing, starlike eyes on 
him. They allen on him with effect, twenty months before, in 
the soft moonlight on a certain balcony at Compiégne. 

He laughed. He cared little what the world said of him , he had 
ruled it too long to be its slave. 

“* Indeed ! d—do they read it ?” 

‘Yes. They do read you,” laughed Madame, too, ‘‘ though they 
would swear to you on hearsay just so warmly All the world 
idolises the book.” 

‘* Ah! I would prefer half a dozen who could criticise it.’ 

“* Tats-tos. How ungrateful you are !” 

“ Because my head does not get turned? That was Sulla’s worst 
crime to mankind. They say ‘Lucréce’ is a masterpiece because it 
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it is in its fifth edition, and they expect me to be intoxicated with 
such discerning applause,” said Ohandos, with his mefodious, 
amused laugh, cloar and gay asa woman’s. Fame had come to 
him so young, he had gained the world’s incense with so hitle effort, 
that he held both in a certain nonchalant mockery. 

<‘To be sure! when men go mad if they get one grain of applause, 
it is very discourteous in you to keep cool when you have a hun- 
dred. at a reflection it is upon them! Where are you looking, 
Ernest P” 

‘‘ Where can I be looking?” he said, with a smile, as he turned 
his eyes full upon her. It would not have done to confess to the 
Countess that he was scarcely heeding her words because a face 
rarer to him had caught his gaze in the fashionable crowd. 

The Countess gave a liftle sceptical meaning arch of her delicate 
eyebrows. ‘Sho is very beautiful, mon amt, but her beauty will 
not do for you.” e. = 

‘Why ?” 

‘‘ Because the passage to it will be terrible,” said Madame de la 
Vivarol,, with a akivee of hertperfumed laces. Her teeth were set 
in rage under the soft, laughing, rose-hued lips, but she could play 
her pretty, cafeless vaudeville without a sign of jealousy. 

‘Terrible! you pique my curiosity. Ihave no fondness, though, 
for tempests in my love affairs. ° 


e 
‘En Vamour si rien n’est amer, 
Qu’on est sot de ne aimer ! 
Si tout lest au dégré supréme, 
Quand est sot alors que l’on aime! 


Terrible, tooP In what way?” 
s cag la porte du marriage,” said La Vivarol, with a silvery 
augh. 

Chandos laughed too, as he leaned over her chair. 

‘* Terrible indeed, then. It were too much to pay for a Helen ' 
You have disenchanted me at once; so tell me now who she is.” 

‘‘Not I! Iam not master of the ceremonies.” 

There was a certain dark, angry flush under the curl of her silky 
lashes that he knew very well. 

‘IT am a little out of your favour to-day, Heloise ?” said Chandos, 
amusedly. The pemne, storm of a mistress’s jealo was the 
darkest pee his cloudless life had encountered. ef know my 
crime: I was not at your reception last night.” 

‘Weren't you?” asked La Vivarol, with the most perfect air of 
indifferent surprise. ‘I could not tell who was and who was not. 
How I detest your English crushes !’’ 

“‘ Nevertheless, that was my sin,” laughed Chandos. ‘What 
excuse can I make? If I tell you I was writing a sonnet in your 
lame, you would tell me we solace ourselves more materially and 
onfaithfully. If TI said I feared my thousand rivals, you would not 
be aay to believe that any more. There is nothing for it but the 
tru’ 9 


‘Well tal) it then.’ 
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* Ma belle, the truth will be that I was at Alvarina’s début in 
Rigolet®, and supped afterwards with her and Rahel.” 

*‘ Alvarina! that gaunt, brown Roman? and you call yourself 
fastidious, Ernest?” cried Madame la Comtesse. ; 

‘‘A gaunt, brown Roman,—Alvarina! The handsomest singer 
that ever crossed the Alps! So much for feminine aoe hentai 
cots ht Chandos ; but he fice the sex too well to utter his thoughts 

oud. 

‘“‘Pygmalion was nothing to you, Chandos,” said Trevenna, 
swinging himself up the perch of the drag as a schoolboy up a tree, 
while the other men on if were owners of some of the highest coro- 
nets in Europe. There’was this that was excellent and manly in 
this penniless man-upon-town$ he never truckled to rank; peer 
or day-labourer alike heard his mind. « ‘‘ He put heart into 4 
statue; youve put it ito a woman of the world,—much the 
more difficult feat. Madame la Comtesse is positively jealous. I 
a believe she divines we are going t8 have Demi-Monde to 

nner.” 

‘‘Not she! she would not do me sg much honour. But every 
woman has a heart, even the worst Women,—though, to be*sure, we 
forget it sometimes, till—we’ve broken them.” . 

“Broken them? Poetic author of ‘Lucréce’! Hearts never 
break,—except as a good stroke of business, as sculptors knock a 
limb off a statue to make believe it’s an antique. Every Musette 
we neglect vows her desertion is her death, but she soon sings Ltesur- 
gam again, to the tune of the Cancan at the opera-ball.” 

**So much the happier for them, for we give them no De Pro- 
fundis! ‘There are exceptions to the Musette rule, though. I 
remem ber———” 2% 

‘Don’t trouble yourself with remembrance, Ernest. Ske soon 
aupp ed your place, take my word for it.” 

‘‘ My good fellow, no: she died.” 

‘“Not out of love for you! She had aneurism, or discase of the 
heart, or sat in a draught and caught cold, or ate too many cherries 
after dinner! There was a substantial basis for your picturesque 
hypothesis, Pll wager.” 

- ae dog! Have you never had a doubled-down page ia 
your life P” 

‘IT don’t keep a diary; not even a fnental one} Reminiscence is 
atterly unpractical and unphilosophical: agreeable, it dissatisfies 
~ou with the present ; disagreeable, it dissatisfies you with the past. 
- say, they are taking five to three on your chestnut at the Corner. 
- don’t see what can beat you at Ascot. There’s a good deal whis- 
pered about Lotus Lily: she’s kept dark.” 

‘They always train closely at Whitworth, but rarely bring out 
anything good. You are quite safe, Chandos,” said His Grace of 
Ardennes, a pa , Vivacious young fellow. 

“‘ Queen of the Fairies is the ony. thing that could have a chance 
with Galahad,” put in the Duc de Luilhieras: ‘‘ she has good breed 

her by double strains; fine ahouldere——” 

** Leggy |” objected Treyanna, contemptuously, flatly contradiat- 
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ing a r of France. ‘‘ Not well ribbed-up; weedy al er. 
Obteftain was her sire, and he never did anything Sabie oeeet 
to break a blood-vessel on the Beacon Course. The touts know 
what they’re about, and they’re all for the Clarencieux horse.” 

‘‘Galahad will win if he be allowed,” said Chandos, ‘‘ Ah! there 
is Flora on the balcony ; they are before us.” 

‘‘T wish thoy weren't here at all!” cried Trevenna. ‘* You should 
never have women to dinner; they shouldn’t come till the olives. 
You can’t appreciate the delicate nuances of a flavour if you are 
obliged to turn a compliment while you are eating it; and you 
never can tell whether a op es done to a second, if, as you discuss 
it, you are pondering on the handspme flesh-tints of a living picture 
beside you. The presence of a woman disturbs that cool, critical 
acumen, that serene, divine beatitude, that should attend your 

er.” 

‘Blasphomer !” crie# Chandos. “‘ Asif one touch of some soft 
lips wore not worth all Brillat-Savarin’s scicnce; what flavour 
would wine have if women’s eyes didn’t laugh over it? You King 
of Epicyres! you'd adore a Vitellius, I believe, and hang Pausanias 
tor his Spartan broth !” 

‘Certainly. A man who could capturg Kerxes’s cooks and not 
dino off their art deserved nothing less than the gallows, and 
Vitellius was a very sensible follow; when he knew : er die he 
took care to finish his wine first. Lero versus Gourmet. Why 
not? Caréme benefited France much more lastingly than Turenne ; 
and Ude's done the world far more good than Napoleon. Id rather 
have been the man who first found out that you must stuff a turkey 
with truffles than have.won Austerlitz, any day. Your hero gets 
misjudged, blackguarded, whitewashed, over-rated, under-rated, 
just as the fit’s hot or cold to him; but the man who once invents 
@ perfect sauce is secure for all eternity. His work speaks for itself, 
and its judges are his apostles, who never name him without bene- 
diction. Besides, fancy the satisfaction to a cosmopolitan, amiable 
creature like myself, of knowing I'd prepared a delight for genera- 
tions unborn !” 

‘*Sublime apotheosis of gastronomy!” laughed Chandos, as he 
threw the ribbons to his groom before the doors of a summer villa 
at Richmond belonging to im, where most of these Bohemian 
dinners and suppers a la Régence were given; a charming place, 
half-covered in flowering trees and pyramids of May blossom ; with 
glimpses of wood and water from its windows, and with the daintiest 
and cosiest banqueting-room in the world, hung with scarlet silk, 
drawn back here and there to show some beautiful female picture 
by Titian, Greuze, Regnault, or La Tour, large enough to hold 
twenty people, but ssiall enough to feel @ huis clos like-a cabinet ; 
with the air scented by drcamy incenses, and dishes and wines 
ander the mellowed light that would have entranced even Lucullus 
aad he been throned there on his ivory chair. Of this villa, and this 
banqueting-room, rumour ran high, accrediting its revelries as wild 
as Medmenham or as Bussy-Rabutin’s ‘‘ Abbey” of Roissy. They 
tho to'd mest precisely what positively took place there were, af 
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course, always those who had never been through its doors! And 
the wold loved to take their stories with spice, and whisper un- 
imaginable naughtiness of this pleasant bonbonntere of a villa buried 
away in its acacias and guelder roses and flowering chestnuts, 
where laughter rang out on to the young summer dawns, and beauty 
in négligé outshone all the jewelled beauty of courts. 

ss The art of life is—to enjoy !” cried Chandos, that night, lifting 
up to crown the sentiment a deep glass of glowing red Roussillon. 

‘‘Toast worthy of Lucullus and Ovid! and you are a master of 
the science,” said John Troyenna, who was perhaps the only one 
who saw quite clearly, through that intoxicating atmosphere of 
pastilles, and perfumes, and wines, and crushed flowers, bruised 
truits, and glancing tresses, and languid eyes, and lips fit for the 
hymns of a Catullus. . : 

‘‘He is the darling of the gods!” cried Flora de )’Orme, that 
magnificent Arlésienne, with her clfeek ike a peach in the sun, 
while she leaned over him and twisted, in the bright masses of his 
golden hair, a wreath of crimson roses washed in purple Burgundy. 

Chandos shook the wine from the rose-crown as he bent and 
kissed that glowing Southern loveliness, and laughed under his 
diadem of flowers. The rosesthemselves wore not brighter or more 
luxurious than the hour®of lige were to him. 

He enjoyed! Oh, golden sum of this world’s sweet content! 
Supreme truth of Faust; when he should 


“To the passing moment say, 
Stay! thou art so fair!” 


then alone the philosopher knew that heecould claim to have tasted 
happiness. en once we look back or look forward, ther 
has the trail of the serpent been ower our Hdén. To enjoy, we 
must live in the instant we grasp. 

It is so easy for the preacher, when he has entered the days of 
darkness, to us to find no flavour in the A arts fruit, no music 
in the song of the charmer, no spell in eyes that look love, no deli- 
rium in the soft dreams of the lotus—so easy when these thin 
are dead and barren for himself, to say they are forbidden! But 
men must be far more, or far less, than mortal ere they can blind 
their eyes, and dull their sonses, an@ forswear their nature, and 
obey the dreariness of the commandment; and there is little need to 
force the sackcloth and the serge upon us. The roses wither long 
before the wassail is over, and there is no magic that will make 
them bloom again, for there is none that renews us—youth. The 
Helots had their one short, joyous festival in their long year of 
labour ; life may leaye us ours. It will be surely to us, long before 
its close, a harder tyrant and a more remorseless taskmaster than 
ever was the Lacedemonian to his bond-slaves,—bidding us make 
bricks without straw, breaking the bowed back, and leaving us as 
our sole chance of freedom the hour when we shall turn our faces 
to the wall—and die. 

Once, some twenty years or more before, down at the stately pile 
of Claroncieux, in heart of the Devon woods, Philip Chand: 
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the great minister, had paused a moment where his young son 
leaned out of one of the painted oriel casements of thedibrary, 
hanging with a child’s faith and love over the eternal story of 
Arthur. The boy’s arms were folded on the vellum pages, his 
head was drooped slightly forward in dreamy thought, and on his 
face came the look that there is in the portrait of Milton in his early 


ears. 
m His father touched him on the shoulder, 

‘‘ Where are your thoughts, Ernest P” 

The child started a little. 

“‘T was thinking what I shall be when 1 am a man.” 

‘Indeed ? And what will you be?” ° 

‘¢ First, Chandos of Clarencieux ¢” 

He could not have spyken with air more royal uf he had said, 
“Augustus Imperator!’ r 

** But besides ?” > 

‘* Besides ?” his yvoic@fell lower, and grow swift and warmer, 4 
little tromulous in its enthusiasm. ‘ Why, I will be a poet and 
astatosman. Iwill have palaces like the Arabiun Nights, and 
gather ¢he people in them bol make them happy. I will defend 
all the guiltless and protect all the weak, like King Arthur. I will 
rule men, but by love, not fear; and I wif) make my name great,— 
so great that when I die they wil? only write ‘Chandos’ qn my 
grave, and the name will tell the world its own tale! ¢ 

They were strange words; and, where he leaned against the oriel, 
the light from the setting autumn sun fell full upon his face, deep- 
ening thore the lofty and spiritual exaltation of thoughts too far 
above his years. His father looked at him, and something that was 
almost a sigh passed the haughty lips of the great minister. The 
sigh weg for the future of those heroic and pure ambitions, for the 
world which woulé bfeak them as surely as tho pressure of the iron 
roller crushes out the flowers of spring. And ho could not utter to 
the child, in the proud gladness of his young faith, the warning 
that rose to his own lips: ‘‘ Keep those dreams for other worlds, 
for they will nevor find fruition here.” 

Yet, for the boy to whom these dreams came, untaught and in- 
stinctive, in all their superb impossibility, their divine unreality, 
his father could not but hope himself a future and an ambition stil! 
loftier than his own. ¢ 

‘‘The darling of the gods!” said Flora de ’Orme, to-night, as 
she wound the crown of scarlet roses in her lover’s hair; and she 
had said very truly. Fortune and tho world never combined to 
flatter any man more than they combined to shower all gifts and 

races on Ernest Chandos. When ho had been but a child in his 

ces and velyets, princes had tossed him bonbons and royal women 
caressed his loveliness. Tutors, parasites, servants, indulged all 
his fancies, and never controlled or contradicted him. At Eton, 
nicknamed the Dauphin, he bore all before him, was noted for his 
champagne breakfasts, and had a duke for his devted fag. At 
seventeen he was his own mastcr. His father died grandly as Chat~ 
ham, falling back, without a sigh or struggle, after one of the fincst 
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speeches of his life, in the full career of his magnificent and fearleey 
leadership. The boy’s grief was intense, both passionate ard 
enduring, for he had worshipped his father and his father’s fama, 
B oat own wish he ny piclon pe ichiecs a oe me es 
only guardian was his grandfather @ -side, the 8 
of Oastlemaine, an old soldier and natesean of the Regency time: 
his mother had died years before. The Duke let him do precisely 
as he chose, which was to remain abroad four years, chiefly in the 
East, where life, whether waiting for the lion's or leopard’s step 
through the sultry hush of an Oriental night, or learning soft love- 
lore from the dark eyes of a Georgian under the shadows of a palm- 
grove, enchanted and ehchained one who, whatever after-years 
might make him, was in his youth only a poet, and a lover of all 
fair things,—especially of the fairness of women. Life seemed to 
conspire to idolise him and to ruin him: after a boyhood of limit- 
less indulgence, limitless tendernesspand |imitless enjoyment, he 
passed to the enervating, poetic, picturesque, sensuousness of life 
in the Eastern nations, where every breath was a perfume, every 
day was a poem, and every lovely face yas a captive's, to be bought 
at pleasure. He returned, to becdme the idol of a fashionable 
world. His beauty, his wit, his genius, that showed itself, half 
capriciously, half indolently, v glittering jeux Wesprit, his gene- 
rositye that scattered wealth to whoever asked, the magnificence 
of his enterfpinments,—these became the themes of the most 
exclusive and mczt seductive of worlds; and while men cited 
him to the echo, with women he had only to love and he had 
ag He was the comet of his horizon, and fashion streamed after 

Some romances, and some poems, were traced to him, —dazzling, 
vivid, full of glowing, if sometimes extravagant, fgncy, and of tha 
easy grace which is only heaven-born®in authors or in artists. They 
were raved of in Paris and London; he found himself twice famous, 
by literature and by fashion; and hisinvitation was far more courted 
than one to Windsor or the Tuileries: those only conferred rank, his 
gave a far higher and subtler distinction,—fashion. 

For the rest, his fortune was large, his estates of Clarencieux 
were as noble as any in rae faa and he had a house in Park Lane, 
an hotel in the Champs Elyséoes, a toy villa at Richmond, and a 
summer-palace on the Bosphorus; and, costly as were both his 
pleasures and his art-tastes, even those did not cost him so much 
as a liberality that none ever applied to in vain, a liberality that 
was the only thing in his life he strove to conceal, and that aided 
men of talent to a fair field, or lifted them from the slough of 
narrowed fortunes, by a hand that often was unseen by them, that 
always Bere when compelled to give openly, with a charm that 
banished all humiliation from the gift. 

Thus was Obandos now. 

How far had he borne out his childish promise of the night in 
Westminster ? He could not have told himself. He was the most 
dazzling leader, the most refined voluptuary, the most splendid 
patron. the mest courte? man, of his times; and in the soft ease, 
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the lavished weulth, the unclouded successes of his present. he 
asked and heeded no more. He was at the height of hrilhant 
renown, and not even a doubled rose-leaf broke his rest. 

‘‘Who ever said that we cannot love two at once? It is the 
easiest thing in the world to love half a dozen; to love but one 
were to show a shocking lack of ee of nature’s fairest 
gifts. Constancy is the worst possible compliment a blockhead can 

ay to the beau sexe,” thought Chandos, the next morning, as he 
break tasted: glancing through a pile of scented delicate notes, 
cream, rose, pale tendre, and snow-white, perfumcd with various 
fragrance, but all breathing one tone. oman had done their 
uttermost to force him into vanity from his childhood, when queens 
had petted him. Women always eoax their favourites into ruin if 
they can. His temper chanced to be such that they had entirely 
fuiled. Of his personal beauty Chandos ‘never thought more than 
he thought of the broath he drew. 

It was twolve o’clock as he took his chocolate in his dressing- 
room, a chambor fit for a young princess, with its azure hangings, 
its Russian cabinets, and its innumerable flowers. Perfumes and 
female ‘beauty wore his two*special weaknesses, as they were 
Mahomet’s. ,He was a man of pleasure, be it remembered, with 
the heart of a poet and the eyes of a painter,—a combination to 
make every temptation tenfold more*tempting. ; 

‘* Cool you look here!” cried a resonant, lively, clear voice, tell- 
ing as a trumpet-call, as that privileged person John Trevenna 
pushed lightly past a valet and made his way into the chamber. 

‘‘My dear fellow! Delighted to see you. Come to breakfast ?” 

‘‘ Breakfast? Jad it hours ago, and done no end of business 
since. We poor dovils, you know, are obliged to walk about the 
streets in the noonday ; it’s only you grands seigneurs who can lie 
in the shade doing nothing. W@eaches, grapes, chocolate, and claret 
for your breakfast! How French you are! The public wouldn’t 
think you a safe member of society if they knew you didn’t take 
the orthodox British under-done chop and slice of bacon virtually 
undistinguishable from shoe-leather. I wonder what you would do 
if you were a poor man, Ernest?” 

Chandos laughed and gave a shudder. ‘‘Do. glide away in a 
dose of morphia. Poor! I can’t funcy it, even.” 

Trevenna smiled as he t8ssed himself into the softest lounging- 
chair. He had known what poverty was,—known it in its ugliest, 
its blackest, its barest, and had learned to hate it with a loathing, 
unutterable, and thoroughly justified; for poverty is the grimmest 
foe the world holds, a serpent that stifles talent ere talent can rise, 
that blasts genius ere genius can be heard, that sows hot hate by a 
cold hearth, and that turns the germ of good into the giant of evil. 

**Treyenna,” went on Chandos, taking one of his hot-house 
peaches, ‘‘who was that new beauty at the Duc’s yesterday? I 
never saw anything lovelier.” 

‘‘There ara twenty new beauties this season,—in their own esti- 
mation, at least! Be a little more explicit, please.” 

* She was with the Chesterton. Keallv fifnl: beautiful as 
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2 Ciorgione. There were airy Be men about her. I should have 
asked who she was, and have been presented to her, but I had no 
time to stay, even for her.” 

‘* With the Chesterton? Why, Ivors’s daughter, of course.” 

‘“‘Ivors? Died last year, didn’t he P—of losing the Guineas, they 
said, to the French colt. Why haven’t I seen her before P” 

‘* Because she has been in Rome, She's the thing of the year is 
my Lady Valencia. You'll see herat the Drawing Room to-morrow,” 
said Trevenna. He was ea walking court-newsman and fashionable 
directory, being able to tell you at a second’s notice who was at the 
bottom of the St. Leger scandal about the powder in Etoile’s drink- 
ing-water, what divorce’ were in train, what amatory igen es 
preat ladies confided to their Bramah-locked diaries, and whose 

oose paper was dying about most awkwardly among the Jews. 

‘I noticed you looked at’her yesterday,” he pursued: ‘so did the 

Countess. She’s fearfully jealous of ypu! Take care you don’t get 

a note chemically perfumed a la Brinvilliefs. I wonder what on 
*earth she would do if you were ever to marry !” 

‘‘ Shrug her protty shoulders, pity my wife, and console me, to 
be sure. But I shall never try her. *Twenty years hence, p@rhaps, 
_ = have | nothing better to do, and ever see the wgman of my 
idea ® 

e “ That impossible she, 
‘ Wherever she be, 
In meerschaum dreams of fantasie !” 





paraphrased Trevenna. ‘‘ What a queer idea, to be longing for 
ideale women when there are all the living ones at your service! 
That is preferring the shadow to the substance. What can you 
want that Flora and all the rest have not?” 

Chandos laughed, nestling in among the cushions of his sofa at 
full length. ‘‘ My dear Trevenna, it would be talking in Arabic 
to you to tell you. Indeed, you'd understand the Sanscrit much 
quicker, you most material of men.” 

‘(Certainly I am material! A material man dines well and 
digests well. A visionary man enjoys his banquet of the soul, and 
has a deuced deal of neuralgia after it. ich were best P— 
Lucullus’s cherry-trees, or Lucullus’s conquests? The victories 
are no good to anybody now. Asia and Kurope have been mapped 
out again twenty times; but cherry brandy will last as long as the 
world lasts. Conquerors supplant each other like mushrooms, but 
cherry tarts are perennial and eternal as long as generations are 
born hol to school. Material! Ofcourse I am. Which enjoyed 
life »—~your grand summum bonwmi—Dante, or Falstaff? 
Milton, or Sir John Suckling ? ” 

‘* And which does poe revere P” 

“* Posterity be shot! If I pick the bones of ortolans in comfort 
while Iam alive, what does it matter to me how people pick my 
bones after I’m gone? A dish of truffles or terrapin to tickle my 
palate is a deal more to my taste than a wreath of ¢mmortelies 
hung on my grave. I detest posterity; every king hates his hear; 
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but I dearly love a good dinner. If I could choose what should 
become of my bones, I’d have myself made into gelatine; gela- 
tine’s such a rascally cheat, and assists at such capital banquets, 
it’s the most appropriate final destiny for any human being that 
was ever devised. But what’s the | of my talking to you? We 
look at life through different glasses.” 

« Rather!” 

‘A disdainful enough dissyllable. Well, we shall see which is 
best content of us two, after all,—I, the animal man, or you, the 
artistic, You've tremendous odds in your favour. I shall deserve 
great honour if I make any head against you.” 

A shadow passed slightly over the face‘of Chandos; he had the 
variable and impressionable tempevament of a poetic nature, a deep 
thoughtfulness, even toemelancholy, mingled in contrast with the 

yest and most nonchalant epicureanism. 

‘‘Content ? at the end? Mow is it to be secured P Atmilianus 
led a noble and glorious life,—to fall by an assassin’s dagger. Ovid 
led the gayest and the brightest lifoe,—to go out to the frozen ‘ 
misery of Pannonia. Africanus was a hero,—to be accused of 
stealin® the public money. Petronius was an epicurean,—to die 
by a lingering torture.” 

Trevonna laughed as he took a cigar from a case standing near, 
lighted it, and rose. e 

‘‘Hang Petronius! It could have been no fun to gorment him. 
the fellow died so game,—wouldn’t wince once! As for the end of 
the farce we play in, 


‘*Tis not in mortals to deserve success; 
But you'll do mere, Sempronius ; you'll command it P 


I like that mis-quofation. @nly ‘deserve’ success, and I should 
like to know whol give you your deserts! But I must go. There 
ure no end of poor devils waiting outside: working authors and 
working jewellers; mute, En Miltons, and glorious, talk- 
ative tailors; dealers with cracked antiques, and poets with cracked 
novelties ; sib ile with their bronzes, and young Chattertons with 
their brass——I beg pardon, I forgot! one mustn't laugh at genius, 
even in a shabby coat, here.” 

‘‘No: (Le Sage had no chat on in his attic when he refused the 
millionnaire’s bribe. ‘Tout compte fait, je suis plus riche que yous, 
et je refuse |’” 

‘And you think that sublime? to tell the truth and starve? 
Faugh ! I'd have taken their cheque, and written a ten times more 
stinging Turcaret afterwards! But, on my word, Chandos, your 
ante-rooms are as thronged as any Chesterfield’s or Halifax’s of a 
hundred years ago.” 

«* Nonsense! There is no patronage nowadays. A man makes 
himself.” 

‘« Pardon me, his bank-balance makes him! If it beheavy enough, 
it will cover all sins,—intellectual, moral, and grammatical, —and 
“ * kim os high as heavep Well, what are your commands 
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bo-day fF I know what to do about securing those genre pictures , 
and I’m now going to the Corner to see what the mid-day betting 
is for us; andI sent the cabochon emeralds to Mademoiselle Flora, 
and grudged her them heartily; and I have seen to the enlarging 
of the smoking-room of the Anadyomene. Anything else?” 

‘My doar fellow, no; I think nof, I thank you. Unless—— 
they tell me there are some good things in Della Robbia at the 
Vere collection: you might look at them, if you don’t mind the 
trouble; buy, if they are really perfect. And bring me word 
round, if you can learn, what houses this daughter of Ivors will 
show at to-night. I never saw a lovelier face; but there is a 
anally above beauty that popanly she has not. Rahel is not 
absolutely handsome; but that woman Ras such sorcery in her 
that you could not be ten minutes with her without being 1n love.” 

With which tribute to the great acttess’s power, Chandos, a con- 
noisseur in female charms, from those of a Greek grape-girl to 

* those of a Tuilerios princess, from the grace of a Bayadére to the 
lamour of a Rosiére, resumed his pwrpose of glancing terough 
the innumerable little amorous notes that accompanied Fig break- 
fast, while Trevenna sauntered out, pausing a momeft to put in 
his head at the door— °° 4, 

‘‘[damed my horse over that wretched hoap of stones mn Bolton 
Row. May I ase one of your horses?” 

‘My dear fellow, what a question! My stables are yours, cf 


And John Trevenna went out on his morning’s work. He called 
himself a business-man; but what his bugjness was, beyond being 
prime minister, master of the horse, and chancellor of the exchequer 
to Chandos, and knowing all the news before anybody else whispered 
it, was what was never altogether a8certained. Bo his businese 
what it might, in amusement Trevenna brought his own welcome 
to every one; and he entertained Society so well that Society was 
always ready to entertain him. : : 

Society, that smooth and sparkling sea, is excessively difficult to 
navigate; its surf looks no more than champagne foam, but a thou- 
sand quicksands and shoals lis beneath; thore are breakors ahead 
for more than half the dainty pleasure-poats that skim their hour 
upon it; and the foundered lie by millions, forgotten, five fathoms 
deep below. The only safe ballast upon it is gold dust; and it 
stress of weather come on you it will swallow you without remorse. 
Trevenna had none of this ballast; he had come out to sea in as 
ticklish a cockle-shell as might be; he might go down any moment, 
and he carried no commission, being a sort of nameless, unchartered 
rover: yet float he did, securely. 

Twelve years before, one hot night at Baden, a penniless young 
Finglishman had lost more than he had in his purse,—had, indeed, 
in the world; the bank arrested him; his prospect for life was to 
snr War in German prisons, the prey of the debts which he could 
not liquidate and none else would pay for him. For he was alons 
in life, and had, for all he knew, not a solitary trend upon the face 
of the earth. A boy of twenty. throwing his gold about to the 
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enchantress of Play, hoard the story, paid the debts, and freed the 
debtor. The boy was Chandos, the young master of Clarencieux. 
It was the last dilemma into which astute John Trevenna eyer let 
life betray him; and it was his first step towards social success. 
His boy-bencfactor was not content with letting his good services 
bogin and end at the prison of the duchy: he made tho prisoner 
his guest then and there. He was infinitely amused, too, with a 
companion sufficiently near his own age to enter into all his 

leasures, and who was the first person he had ever met who told 
fits the truth with frank good nature and never annoyed him by 
flattery. From that day, through Chandos, John Trevenna was 
welcomed in the World; and the World soon kept him in it as a 
sort of Town Triboulet. ¢ 

He was a privileged person: every one knows how immense # 
carte blarche is given Ny thése words. Chandos was the fashion ; 
he pleased himselt by doing all good services to Trevenna that cir-, 
cumstances would allow of; «:d the world petted Treyenna because 
Ohandes befriended him. Flaliyed so very near the rose that much 
of the tender dews so lavishly poured down on the king flower fell 
of necessity*upon him. He was often rude, always brusque, sans 
Jason, sometimes even a little coamwe; fut he was so frank, so im- 
porturbably good-humoured, told stories so admirably, artd had 
such a thorough spice of true wit, that he was as good with wine 
as anchovies or olives, and men had him with their wine accord- 
ingly. Was a chateau dull on the shores of Monaco or Bais, or a 
country-house dull in tho recesses; was there a dearth of news in 
a hot club-room at the fgg-end of a season, was the conversation 
dragging wearily over an aristocratic dinner-table; or was a duke 
half dead of enstui <n the mjdst of a great gathering, the bright, 
laughing face of John Trevenna, with the white teeth glancing in 
a merry, honest smile, always fresh, never faded, never bored, ‘but 
always looking, because always feeling, as if life were the pleasant- 
est comedy that could be played, was the signal of instant relief 
and of instant amusement. e legions of blue-devils flew before 
his approach, and no ennui could withstand the tonic of his caustic 
humour and his incessant mirth. 

Even His Grace of Castlemaine, haughtiest of Garter knights, 
most hard to | ae of all Regency wits,—even that splendid old 
man, who had set his face against this stray member of society, 
could not altogether withstand him. 

‘* Chandos’ homme d@’affaires ? An interloper, sir, an adventurer, 
and I detest adventurers :—tell you a first-rate story, make you a 
first-rate mof, but always have a second king in their sleeve for 
your écarté / oa a soil you can’t weed too vigorously. Still, 
a humorous fellow, I must confess; a clever fellow,—very.” 

So John Trevenna had laughed his way into the world, and, 
laughing, held his own there. No one eyer heard the story of the 
Baden debts from Chandos, but Trevenna openly confessed himself 
a poor man ; he never teased people with reminding them of it, but 
stated the fact once for all without disguise. He made a little 
money on the turf, and doubled that little now and then by in- 
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genious traffic here and there in the commercial gambling that the 
world sanctifies; but nobody knew this. He was simply a man- 
upon-town. He lived very inexpensively, dining out every night 
of his life; he had no vices; he was an epicure, but that taste he 
only indulyed at other people’s tables; and he had no weakness for 
women ° # you had offered him a beautiful mistress or a dozen of 
a ei Tokay, he would without hesitation haye taken the 
okay. 

As ropawlea his intellect, he had talent enough to be anything,— 
from a jockey to an ambassador, from a head cook to a premier. 

‘The Queen of Lilies will be at the Des Vaux to-night, 
Chandos,” said he, that eventhg, in the green drawing-room at 
Park Lane, where, somg dozen guests heving dined with him, in- 
cluding S.A.R. the Duc de Neuully, and H.S.H. the Prince Carl of 
Steinberg, Chandos was now playing at daccarut, half a hundred 
engagements being thrown over, as chanced inevitably with him 
every night in the season. Trevenna himself was not playing; he 
nevor touched cards at any game pxcept whist, which he had 
studied as—what it is—a science. He stood on the hearth-rug, 
looking on, taking now and then a glass of Moselle or Maraschino 
from aconsole near. © 4, 

“eWhat a charming name,—The Queen of Lilies! ‘Who is she?” 
asked his hast, having already forgotten the commission he gayo. 

‘‘The Queen of Lilies? Ah, she is exquisite! you have not 
seen her, of course, Ernest?” asked the French prince. ‘‘ The 
Laureate gave her the title.” 

‘‘In a sonnet, made instantly public by being marked Private. 
If you want a piece of news to fly oVer Europe like lightning, 
whisper it as a secret that would infallibly,degtroy you if it ever 
got wind,” put in Trevenna, who #mong princes and peers never 
could keep fis tongue still. 

‘“But who is she? A new dancer, I hops. We have nothing 
good in the coulisses,” 

‘‘A dancer? No! She is Ivors’ daughter.” 

‘‘Ah! I remember, I saw her yesterday. The Queen of Lilies, 
do you call her? The name is an idyl!” 

** Ah!” said his Grace of Crowndigmonds, with a cross between 
an oath and a regret. ‘‘She is a great deal too handsome!” 

‘‘Too handsome? How charming a blemish! They generally 
sin the other way, my dear Crown.” 

‘‘Too handsome; for—she is ice!” 

‘* Never find fault with women, old fellow! We may all of us 
think that each of those dainty treasures has a flaw somewhere; 
but we should never hint a doubt of them, any more than of thcir 
Dresden.”’ 

as erie the best Dresden is only soiled earth, just painted and 
glazed!” broke in Trevenna, taking out his watch. ‘You told 
me to learn where she went. At nine she dined with the French 
Ambassador; at twelve she was at Livingstone House; at one she 
was at Lady Bellingham’s; and now, fifty-five minutes past one, 
sno is at the Countess des Vaux’s.” 
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“Do you find out evorything, Monsieur Treyenna?P” laughed 
the French duc. . er 

Trevyenna looked at him with a certain saucy triumph in his bold 
Saxon-blue eyes—blue as forget-me-nots, and keen as a knife. 

‘‘ Yes, monseigneur—if I wish.” 

The answer was quiet, and, wonderful for him, without a jest; 
but the prince turned and gave him a more earnest Jook than he 
had ever bestowed on this fldneur, this rédeur of the English clubs. 

‘He will be a successful man, a great man, ten to one, when 
6ur brilliant Chandos, who has the genius of a Goethe, will have 
died of dissipation or have killed himself for some mistress’s infi- 
delity,” thought the duke, a keen ntan of the world, while his eyes 

lanced from the sagacipus, indomitable, fresh-coloured face of 
ferent to the delicate, proud, dazzling beauty of Chandos, with 
the light in his deep-blug eyesand the laughter on his insouciant 
li ( 


er We should all of us have been st those places, if your baccarat 
had not beguiled us, Chandos,” suid the Comte de la Joie; ‘‘ but 
social erftortainments are a cryifig cruelty.” 

‘‘And a great mistake. Society is ruined by ‘the réture, which 
has nothing to recommend its enteytainments but the cooking, 
and has made the cooking the measure of the entertainments. 
St. Fond’s verdict of English banquets remains true { the letter: 
‘Tis se sadulérent grandement et se divertirent moult tristement!’” 

‘‘Oh, we all know what you are, Chandos,” cried Trevenna. 
‘You'd exchange your own cook—though he is priceless, were it 
only for his soups—to be able to eat a dried date with Plato, and 
would give up ite’s {tr the Scipionic circle or the Mermaid 
evenings !” . 

‘Perhaps, Though'I admit you ars a more practical philosopher 
than any in Acadomus, and are es gvod a companion as Lucilius 
or Ben Jonson.” 

‘*T hope I am,” said Treyenna, complacently. ‘I bet you the 
philosophers flavoured their dates, as we do our olives, by dis- 
cussing Lalage’s ankles and the Agora gossip. Scipio talked fine, 
we know; Lucilius laughed at him for it, and fine talkers are 
always bores; and as for the Mermaid—Raleigh whispered wicked 
things of the maids of honour, and Shakspeare wondered what old 
Combe would leave him in his will, and Ben joked him about the 
Crown Inn widow over mulled posset. The Immortals were as 
mortal as we are, every whit.” 

With which Travenna washed down their immortality by a glass 
of golden water. 

‘Shall we all go and criticise this Lily Queen, Chandos?” asked 
the Duc de Neuilly. ‘‘She will not be believed in till you have 
given her the cordon of your approbation.” 

Prince Carl was willing, the baccarat was deserted, and ther 
went to the crowded rooms of the Countess des Vaux. 
geet she 1!” said Neuilly, on the staircase, that was still 

ron 

She was beautiful as a young deor, and had something of the 
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stug’s lofty grace. Her eyes were a deep brown, large, thoughtful, 
proud, swept by lashes a shade darker still; her lips wore sweet as 

opened roses; her hair, the same hue as her eyes, was drawn 
back in soft floating masses from a brow like a Greek antique; she 
was very tall, and her form was simply perfect. It was in its fullest 
loveliness, too, for she had been some years in Rome, and suc- 
cessive deaths in her family had kept her long in almost comparative 
seclusion. 

‘‘You said she was cold! Such beauty as that can never be 
passionless,” said Chandos. 

As though his yoice h#i reached her through the long distance 
that severed them, she turned her head at that moment, and their 
eyes met. e e 

Corals, pink and delicate, rivet continents together ; ivy tendrils, 
that a child may break, hold Norman walls with bonds of iron ; 
a little ring, a toy of gold, a jeweller’s dagatelle, forges chains 

*heavier than tho galley-slaye’s: so a woman’s look may fetter a 
lifetime. 

‘‘ Passionless! with those eyes? Pmfossible!” said Chanfos. 

‘*Oh, she will have two passions,” said Crowndiamogds, dryly— 
“two very strong passionse—vanity and ambition!” 

‘Fer shame!” laughed Chandos. ‘‘ Never be cynical upon 
women, Crowg. It is breaking butterflies upon the wheel, and 
shooting humming-birds with field-pieces. ell, let the Lily 
Queen’s sins be what they may, she is lovely enough to make us 
bre them.” 

d he made his way at last into the rooms with the French and 
English dukes, to be detained right and left, and make his further 
way with difficulty into his hostess’s presence. 

en he was at al! froe, and sought to lodk for the Queen of 
Lilies, he found that sho had left. 

“‘T shall see her st the Drawing-Room,” thought Chandos, 
whom too many were ever ready to console, for him ever to be left 
to regret an absent loveliness. Men of his temperament, the tem- 
perament of Goethe, are incessantly accused of inconstancy, because 
the list of thoir loves is long. On the contrary, they are most con- 
stant—to their own ideal, which they unceasingly pursue in every 
form which has its outward semblance. *What their dreams long for 
is not there—in that beautiful shadow that looked so like it, but 
which was but a transparency, only bright through borrowed 
light; then they cease to love till again they pursue a shadow: 
and fools vail them libertines. 

That night, or rather in the dawn, Heloise, Countess de la Vivarol, 
looked at her own face iz -the mirror, while her attendants were 
taking the sapphires and onyxes from her hair. It was well worth 
looking at, with its glancing falcon radiance of regard, its inde- 
scribable witchery of coquetry, and its rich, delicate tints, indepen- 
dent, as yet, even of pearl-powder. Her mother was the Princesse 
Lucille Viardort, who had married an English baronet; her father 
none was ever 60 bold as to name,—the baronet himself put in no 
claim for her; he lived apart from his wife, who was a handsone, 
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sunny, apa red creature, as happy in the midst of the slander 
to wh she baie: rise, a8 a sea-anemone in arock pool. It was 
her normal element: the Viardort, that restless and dominant race 
who had played at bowls with nothing less than all the rolling 
diadems of Europe, always had ecandalised the world ever since 
they burst, meteor-like, upon it. All the Viardort love sovereignty, 
and get it, though none are born to it. Heloise, who at sixteen had 
married the Count Sapa ve la bE idaten) vba oe behind oe FACE, 
She plunged eagerly, up to her love at, in European intrigues, 
ann eae thet Be ais now hatiehad from France. Her lord 
did not follow her,—there lives not ths man who could prefer a 
wife to Paris,—but allowed her tichly, so richly, indeed, that she 
never called him anything worse than ‘(ce petit drdle” when spoak- 
ing of him in connection with her moncy-matters. With any other 
afluirs he never came ynder discussion. 

Before her banishment from Paris, Chandos, at the same time 
with hersclf, had boen among the T'irst Circle of autumn guests a 
Compiégne. In the torchlight curées, in the moon-lit terraces, in 
the piace theatricals, in the forest hunts, she had fascinated him, 
he had attgacted her. M. le Comte wasa thoroughly well-bred 
man, who knew the destinies of husbands, abhorred a scene, and 
neither sought a duel nora divorce: besides, he was noteat the 
court. Their love-passages went silvery smooth, agd were quite a 
page out of Boccaccio. Now Madame was disposed to be jealous, 
and Chandos was a little disposed to be tired. Studies after Boccaccio 
often end thus,—in bathos. 

To-night she looked at her face in her mirror, and her tiny white 
teeth clenched like a litfle lion-dog’s. Perhaps the love she had 
taught mercilessly 90 often had revenged itself here on its teacher ; 
perhaps it was but pique that made her so tenacious to keep the 
sway she had held over the handsomest man of his age; be the 
spring love, vanity, passion, or envy, what it would, her eyes glit- 
tered with a dangerous gleam under her curling lashes, and eha 
muttered, between her set teeth— 

‘‘ Uf be ever love another, if it be twenty years hoace——”" 


OHAPTER Ii. 
A PRIME MINISTER AT HOME. 


OVER and over again John Trevenna had been pressed to take up 
residence in the stately suites of the Park Lane house; but this he 
had always refused. He dined there, lunched there, ordered what 
he chose there, and stayed for months each year at Clarencieux ; 
but he had his own rooms in town, in a quiet street near the clubs. 
He liked to retain a distinct personality. Besides, people came to 
seo him here who could never have shown hemestyes before the 
porter of the great leader of fashion; men with bulldog heads and 
close-cut hair, known as ‘sporting gents;” men with the glance 
e# a ferret and the jewellery of Burlington Arcade, utterly and un- 
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mistakably ‘“‘horsy;” men who always had ‘‘a Jovely thing clos« 
by in the mews,—go in your ’and, and only thirty sovs.,” to sell, 
but who traded in many things besides toy terriers; men very 
soberly dressed, hard-featured, hard-headed members of trades- 
unions; men with long floating beards, the look of Burschen, and 
‘ artist” written on them for those who ran to read, without the 
paint-splashes on their coats; men with clean-shaven faces or white 
pointed beards, but, shaven or hirsute, Israelites to the bone: all 
these varieties, and many more came to see Trevenna, who could 
never have gone into the hall of the fastidious and patrician 
Chandos. r 

On the surface, Trevenna nad but one set of friends, his aristo- 
cratic acquaintances of the clubs and the Clarendon dinners; sud 
rosa, this bright Bohemian was thoroughly versed in every phase 
and, indeed, every sink of London Yfe ang of human nature. I 
was “his way” to know everybody,—it might be of use some day ; 
he went now—in the same spirit of restless activity and indomitable 
perseverance which had made him as a boy ask the meaning of 
every machine and the tricks of evtrf trade that he passe&—to the 

robing of every problem and the cementing of every brick in life. 
Fhe multitudes whom he knew were countless ; the histories he had 
fathemed were unrecordable. Men were the pawns, knights, 
bishops, and,castles of Trevenna’s chess, and he set himself to win 
the game with them, never neglecting the smallest, for a pawn 
sometimes gives checkmate. 

Trevenna sat now at breakfast early in the morning,—half-past 
eight, indeed,—though he had not been in bed untilfour. He slept 
the sound, sweet, peaceful sleep of a chfld, and very little of that 
profound repose sufficed for him. His rooms were scrupulously 
neat, but bare of ila pect approaehing urt or decoration ; Chandos 
could not have lived a day in them, iF he had been a poor man; 
condemned to them, he would have hung an engraving here, or a 
east from the antique there, that would have gone some way to 
redeem them in their useful ugliness. Trevenna was utterly indif- 
ferent to that ugliness; as far as his eyes went, he would have been 
as happy in a garret as in a palace. 

His breakfast was only coffee and a chop; he exercised the strictest 
economy in his life. It was not, to $e sure, very painful to him; 
for he had the run of all the wealthiest houses in England, and was 
welcomed to every table. Still, it was significant of the man that, 
well as he liked all gourmets’ delicacies, he never by any chance 
wuandered money on them, and if he had to go without them from 
year’s end to year’s end, never would have done. Naturally ho 
was very self-indulgent, but he had schooled himself into consider- 
able control. 

The coffee was cages ey the chop was something tough, 
-—-English cookery pure; but Trevenna, who would know toa T 
what was ae in the flavour of a white sauce at the best club in 
Pall Mall, and who could appreciate every finest shade in the most 
masterly art of the Park Lane che/, took both chop and coffee with- 
outa murmur. In the first place, he had the good appetite of a 
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thorouguly healthy and vigorous constitution; in the second, he 
would compensate himself by the daintiest and most delicious of noon 
déjeiiners at Chandos’ house. : 

ile he ate and drank he was looking at some memoranda, and 
talking to a man before him,—a man who stood before him as an 
before his employer ; a tall man, lean, venerable, saturnine, 


inferior 
with iron-grey hair that floated on his shoulders like a patriarch, 
and down his chest in a waving beard,—a man in his sixtieth year, 


with his shoulders a little bowed, and his hands lightly clasped in 
front of him. ; 

This was Ignatius Mathias, of the firm of Tindall & Co., which 
firm was well known Citywards, ip a little, dark, crooked, stifling 
lane, -vhere their dusky, sullen-looking, rickety door was only too 
familiar to men in the G&ards, men in Middle Temple, men in the 
Commons, and men in nothing at all but a fashionable reputation 
and a cloud of debts.® Tindall & Co. dealt in damaged paper 
chiefly ; they bought up most of the awkward things that floatod in 
the market, and, it was said, were making a great deal of money. 
This wag but guess-work, howoger, for the little grimy den of an 
office told no secrets, however many it guarded; and who was 
Tindall, and Who were Co., was a thing gover known; the only 

erson ever seen, ever found there*as responsible, was Ignatius 

athias, a Castilian Jew, and most people considered that hé’ was 
the Firm ; they never were surer on this point than when he shook 
his head gravely and said he ‘could but act on his instructions; 
his principal had been very positive: his principal could not wait.” 

But, be this as it might, Ignatius Mathias was no common Jew 
lender; he never sought, to palm off a miserable home-smoked 
Rembrandt, a cracked violin christened a Straduarius, or a case of 
wretched marsalaecabled madqgira, on acustomer. Tindall & Co. 
had none of these tricks ; they simply did business, and if they did 
it in a very severe manner, if when they had sucked their orange 
dry they threw the eee away, something cruelly, into the mud, 
they still only did business thoroughly iegitimately, thoroughly 
strictly. Their customers might curse them with ternble bitter- 
ness, as the head and root of their destruction, but they could never 
legally complain of them. 

“Sit down, Mathias; sit down, and pour cba out a cup of 
coffee,” said Trevenna. ‘Tl run my eyes through these papers ; 
and when you have drunk your coffce, be able to account me the 
receipis of the month. I know what they should be; we'll sea 
what they are.” 

‘« You will find them correct, sir,” said Mathias, meekly; ‘and ] 
need vo coffee, I thank you.” 

Neither did he take the ats seat; he remained standing, 
his dark brooding eyes dwelling on the parchment-bound receip 
book epen before him. 

The papers supplied the sauce which was wanting to Trevenna’s 
undemione mutton; as he glanced through them, his humorous 
lips laughed silently every now and then, and his light-blue, cloud- 
less, Cauntless eyes sparkled 'yith a suppressed amusement. These 
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papers, and their like, brought him as keen a pleasure and excita- 
tion as other men find in a fox-hunt or a deer-drive; it was the 
chase, and without the fatigue of dashing over bullfinches or 
ble in sloppy weather for the quarry; it was a batiue into 
which the ome was driven ready to hand,—through and 
through under the fire of the guns. The heaters had all the trouble; 
the marksman all the sport. 

‘* Chittenden :—dined with him at the Star and Garter last 
Thursday: we'll soon stop those dinners, my boy. Bertie Braba- 
zon :—oh! he’s going to be marricd to the Rosefleck heiress: better 
let htm alone. Grey Grame:—who would have tho~ght of his 
being in Queer Street? ° Jemmy Haughton :—little fellow,—bar- 
rister,—got a bishop for an untle,—bishop will bleed,—won’t see 
him screwed; Church hates scandals,—especially when it’s in lawn 
sleeves. Talbot O’Moore—Wareley—Belminster——Very — 
very good,” murmured Trevenna over defails of paper floating 
about town, that those whom it otherwise concerned would have 
*rather characterised,,on the contrary, as very bad. He meditated 
a little while over the memoranda,—amused meditation that washed 
down the flayourless coarseness of ‘his breakfast; then he thrust 
his breakfast-cup awry, pocketed the lists, and went steadily to 
business. Not that he gookal grave, dull, or absorbed even in 
that ; he was simply bright, intelligent, and alert, as he was ina 
ducal smoking-room, but Ignatius Mathias knew that those saga- 
cious, per ne glances would have discovered the minutest flaw 
in his finance, and that the man who listened so lightly, with a 
briar-wood pipe between his lips, and his elbows resting on the 
mantel-piece, would have been down on him like lightning at the 
slightest cipeeie to blind or to cheat ole who was keeror even 
than that keen Israelite. at ae 

‘‘ All right,” said Trevenna, as, having coine to the completion 
of his monthly accounts, the Portuguese closed his book and waited 
for instructions. Trevenna never wasted words over business, 
rapidly as he chatted over dinner-tables and in club-rooms; and 
Ignatius and he understood each other. ‘‘ You take care to keep 
Tindall & Co. dark, eh?” 

‘* Every care, sir.” 

‘Encourage them to think you Tindall & Co. by the charming 
end expressive character of your denial, your inflexible austerity, 

ur constant references to your principal. The more you refer to 
tim, you know, the more they'll be sure that he doesn’t exist. 
Everybody takes it for granted that a Jew lies.” 

There was a cheerful, easy serenity in the tone, as though utter-, 
ing the pleasantest compliment possible, that made them sound a? 
the more cutting, all the more heartless; yet they were spoken with 
ch happy indifference, 

The Jew’s dark and hollow cheek flusbed slightly: he bent his 
cad 


-“T obsorye all your commands, sir.” 
«Of course you do,” said Trevenna, carelesely. ‘The firat you 
dicchey will set the police after Young Hopeful. Tcl. him it’s ne 
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use to hide: I know he’s at that miserable little Black Forest 
village now. He may just as well come and walk about London. 
He can’t escape me. en I want him, I shall put my hand on 
him if he buries himself under a Brazilian forest; you know that.” 

A change came over the unmovable, impassive form of the Cas- 
tilian,—a change that shook him suddenly from head to foot, as a 
reed trembles in the wind. What little blood there was in his dark, 
worn face forsook it; a look of hunted and terrible anguish came 
into his eyes. With the long-suffering patience of his race, no out- 
burst of passion or of onitreaty escaped him; buthis lips were dry as 


bones as he murmured faintly, ‘‘Sir, sir, be merciful! I serve 
faithfully ; I will give my body night and day to redeem the lad’s 
sin.” . 

Trevenna laughed lightly. ‘ 

‘‘ That’s the compact. Keep it, and I don’t touch the boy,” he 
said curtly. 


¢ 

‘* You are very good, sir.” 

‘You may go now,” said Trevenna, with anod. ‘You know 
what to do in all cases; and don’t forget to put the screw on to 
Fotherthgay at once. The héxt time come a little earlier,—seven 
or so; if I’m jn bed, I'll see you. It’s rather dangerous when ene 
areabout; your visits might get blown on. «All my people—the dainty 
gentlemen—are never up till noonday, it’s true; but their seryants 
might be about. At all events, ‘safe bind, safe find.’, They meh 
beheryee what I borrowed money of you for; it would ‘hurt my cha- 
racter.” 

He laughed gaily and merrily over the words; they tickled his 
fancy. The Jew bowed reverentially to him, gathered up his 
papers, and left the room‘ 

‘‘The best organisations are sure to have a flaw,” thought Tre- 
venna, leaning theré still wth his elbows on the mantel-piece, 
smoking meditatively. ‘‘Now, there is that Jew; marvellous 
clever fellow, shrewd, got head enough to be a finance-minister; 
grind a man as well as anybody can; take you in most gay & 
magnificent machine altogether for cheating, and hard as a flint; 
and yet that Jew’s such a fool over his worthless young rascal of a 
son that you can turn him round your finger through it. There 
he’s as soft as an idiot and as blind asa bat. Incomprehensible 
that a man can let such tra&h creep into him! It’s very odd, men 
have so many weaknesses; I don’t think I’ve got one.” 

He had one; but, like most men, he did not imagine it was 
weakness, and in truth it was not a very tender one, though it was 
very dominant 

‘‘Not at home to all the dukes in the world, my dear, till 
twelve,” said he, as the maid-servant of his lodgings (he kept no 
man-servant of any kind, except a miniature tiger to hang on 
behind his tilbury) cleared away the breakfast-service. That done, 
Trevenna sat down to a table strewn with blue-books, books on 
political economy, books on population and taxation, books ou 
governmnent, books English, French, German, and American, al. 
tending to the came direction of atudy. 
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He certainly did not need to ponder over the statistics of nations 
to conduct his affairs with Ignatius Mathias, however intricate 
they were, and he had received every benefit that a first-rate educa- 
tion can confer. But he was one of those wise men who remember 
that the longest and most learned life, spent aright, never ceases 
to learn till its last breath is drawn; and, moreover, far away in 
limitless perspective in Trevenna’s ambitions lay an arena where 
the victory is not to the strong, nor the race to the swift, but to the 
ablest tactician in such rare instances as it departs from the heredi- 
‘ary winners,—an arena where adventurers are excluded as utterly 
as men of the foreign states, though they were princes, were ex- 
cluded from the games of*Elis. So for three hours and a half that 
idlo, gossiping fi@neur, that town-jester whom the town called 
Chandos’ Chicot, plunged himself deep into political subtleties, and 
the science of statecraft, ahd the close logic of finance, bringing to 
their problems a head which grew only clearer the tougher the 
problem it clenched, the dceper the groun@ it explored. Hard 
@tudy was as thorough a revelry to Trevenna as plunging into the 
cool, living water is toa great swimmer. Like the swimmer, his 
heart beat joyously as he dived onlyste rise again the fresher and 
the bolder. Like the swimmer, his soul rose triumphant as he felt 
and he measured his strength, * 

Twelve struck. : 

He, who was as punctual as if he were made by clockwork, got 
up, changed h¥s dress in ten minutes, and rang for his tilbury to 
be brought round. ‘‘I will indemnify myseif for my ascetic chop 
in Park Lane, but I will see how the wind is blowing for Sn 
Galahad at the Corner first,” thought Trevyenna; and thither he 
went. ° 

The mid-day betting was eager, for it was within a month of the 
Ascot week. ‘‘The gentlemen” were barclp ovt yet; but the 
bock-makers were mustered in full force, from the small u- 
lators, who usually did a little quiet business only in trotting- 
matches and quiet handicaps, to the great gamblers of the ring, 
who took noblemen’s odds in thousands, and netted as much in 
lucky hits as those other great gamblers of the ’Change and the 
Bourse whom a world that frowns on the Heath smiles on so 
benignly when they are successful. All the vast genus, flashy, 
slangy, sharp as needles, with a language of their own, a literature 
of their own, a world of their own, whom marquises and earls are 
eagerly familiar with in the igre atmosphere of the Lawn and 
the Downs, and give a distant frigid nod to, at the uttermost, if 
they pass them in Piccadilly, were there; and amidst them, in thc 
terrific babel of raised voices, Treyenna pushed his way,—as he 
pushed it everywhere. 

Sir Galahad was higher than ever in public favour. All the 
shrewdest men were afraid to touch him. The Clarencieux stables 
had been famous since the Regency. Trevenna bet but very little 
usually, he was known to have but little money to risk; but men 
were eager to have his opinion of the favourite. None bad such 
opportunities of telling to a nicety the points, powars, stay, and 
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of the Clarencieux horse in its prime. He gave the opinion 

nkly enough. Sir Galahad was the finest horse of the year, and 

to his mind would all but walk over the course. The opinion went 

for a great deal, especially from one who was a master of stable- 

science, but who was no betting man himself. He had laid heavy 

bets in Chandos’ name, backing the favourite for considerable sums 
so long as any could be found rash enough to take them. 

There was one little, spare, red-wigged, foxy, quiet man who 
offered bets on a chestnut—Diadem, an outsider, unknown and 
unnoticed, generally looked on by the touts as fiddle-headed and 
weedy. The colt had trained in an obscure stable northward, and 
was a “colt” only to his breeders and owners in familiar parlance, 
having been known as a Platey in northern autumn-meetings, 
though having earned no sort of renown anywhere. 

en Trevenna left Tattersall’s, this little leg, a worn-out, shat- 
tered creature, who had ruined himself over one St. Leger and 
collapsed under it, was walking slowly out in the sun, havin 
backed nothing except this ill-conditioned colt, Trevenna paused 
a second by him: 

‘* Deop Diadem’s name, or éhey’ll be smelling a rat,” he mur- 
mured. ‘‘Take the ficld against the favourite with any fools 
you like, ae wacely as you can.” 

‘‘ Wonderfully dark we have kept that chestnut. He’s so pely! 
that’s the treasure of him; and we've trained him so close, and 
roped him so cleverly, that the sharpest tout that°ever lay in a 
ditch all night to catch a morning gallop doesn’t guoss what that 
precious awkward-looking brute can do,” thought Trevenna, as he 
got into his tilbury. 

And he went to eat a s2cond breakfast with Chandos, 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE QUEEN OF LILIES, 


Lapy VALENCIA St. ALBANS stood beside one of the palms in the 
conservatory of her sister Lady Chesterton’s house. It was the 
day of the Drawing-Room; she waited for her sister, with her 
white train carelessly caugat over one arm, and a shower of lace 
and silk falling to the ground and trailing there in a perfumy 
billowy cloud. She was a picture perfect as the eye could ask or 
the heart could conceive in the glowing colours of the blossoms 
round; and a cea would have given her to his canvas as the 
Ordella or the Evadne of Fletcher’s dramas in all their sweet ang 
delicate grace, or, if passion could pass over those luminous, 
a ag eyes, as Vittoria Corrombona in her royal and imperious 


uty. 

Passion had never troubled their stillness as yet. Some touch 
of calamity had indeed cast a shadow on her; the pressure of im- 
providence and of aoe hah ear oan had sent her father to the Roman 
air that she had breathed so long. and his decease had left her, for 
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an earl’s daughter, almost penniless, while his titlo and estates had 
passed away to a distant heir male. Her poverty was bitter, 
terribly bitter, to the Queen of Lilies, daughter of tho once splendid 
house of Ivors. She was little better than dependent on the gene- 
rosity of her brother-in-law, Lord Chesterton, and the nature in 
her was born for the magnificence of dominion, the consciousness 
of inalienable power. 

She stood now under the curled, hanging loaves of the palms, 
their pale Eastern groen contrasting, as though she had been posed 
there by a painter's skill, with the ox uisite colouring of her own 
beauty, and the snowy, i robes that fell about her. Of that 
beauty she was too proud to be vain; she was simply conscious 
of it as an empress is conscious bf the extent of the sway of her 
sceptre. ® - 

“We're rather early,” said hor sister, a brusque, abrupt, showy 
woman. ‘‘ Who sent pou those flowo1is? Clyaesmore? Admirable 
person, very admirable; great pity he’s such a bore. How well 
you look, Valoncia! On ne pouvait mieux, Chandos will be at the 
palaco, you know, this morning.” 

*¢ Are you sure P” 

‘* Perfectly. He is everywhere. It is the most difficult thing 
to secure his presence at May time. He is so fastidious, too! He 
has sent me a most courtly note, however. I wrote to say you 
had just arriwd from Rome, and that I would bring you with 
me to his ball to-night; and there is his answer. It is an immense 
deal from him!” 

Lady Valencia took the white, scented paper her sister tossed to 
her, and a faint, gratified flush passed over the pure fairness of her 
face; her lips parted with a slight smile. She had heard so much 
of the writer—of his famo, of his conquests, of, his homage to 
beauty, of his omnipotence in fashion. 

“* He is very rich, is he not?” 

** Rich!” said Lady Chesterton. ‘‘A thousand men are rich;s 
money's mado so fast in these days. Chandos is very much more 
than only rich. He could make us all eat acorns and drink cider, 
if he chose to set the fashion of it. He rules the ton entirely, and 
lives far more en roi than some royalties we know.” 

“Yes; I heard that in Rome. Men spoke of being ‘friends 
with Chandos,’ as they might speak of being invited to the court.” 

‘‘Chandos gives much greater fashion than the palace ever 
confers. Bores and parvenus go there, but they never visit him,” 
responded Lady Chesterton, with an impressive accentuation almost 
thrilling. ‘Nothing will ever make him marry, you know. He 
would hold it in absolute horror. The Princess ie of Albe is 
terribly in love with him—almost dying, they say; very beautiful 
creature, abe is too, and would bring a magnificent dower.” 

The Lily Queen smiled slightly, her thoughtful, half-haughty 
smile. She knew, as though they were uttered aloud, the motives 
of her sister’s little detour into this little sketch of sentiment. 

‘With so much distinction, he could be raised to the peerage 
any de~, of gourse?” she inquired, half absently, drawing to her 
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the deep purple bells of an Oriental D apien She declined to pursut 
the more poetic track, yet she looked a poem herself. 

“ Baisod |” echoed her sister. ‘‘ My dear, he would call it any- 
thing but raised. The Chandos were Marquises of Olarencieux, 

ou remember, until the title was attaindered in the Forty-Five. 

*hilip Chandos, the premier, could have had it restored at any 

time, of course; but he invariably declined. Ernest Chandos is 
like his father; he would not accept a peerage.” 

‘‘No6a new one. But he might revive his own.” 

‘¢ He might, of course; nothing would be refused to him; they 
would be glad to have him in the Lords. But ho has often replied 
that, like Fis father, he declines it. He has some peculiar notions, 

ou know; thero has been some “ath or other taken in the family, 

1 belicve, about it—great nonsense, of course—utter Quixotism. 
But mon of genius are Quixotic: it novér does to contradict them, 
They are like that mare of mine, Million: give them their head, 
and they will be sweet-tempered enough—tako you over some 
very queer places sometimes, to be sure, but still tolerably eves 
ers; but once give them a check, they rear and throw you 
irectiy. | I never disagres -with authors, any more than with 
maniacs.” 

With which expression of her compassionate consideration for 
genius, Lady Chesterton, who was very well known across the 
grass-countries and with the buckhounds, shook out her violet 
velyets and black Spanish laces, well content wifo the warning 
she had adroitly conveyed to her sister never to disagree with the 
eminent leader of society, whom women idolised as they idolised 
Jermyn and Grammont in the splendid days of Hampton Court. 

The Queen of Liliesedid not answer; sho stood silent, looking 
still at the note she held, as though the paper could tell her of its 
writer, whilo her other hand ruthlessly drew the purple bells of 
the flowor down in a shower at her feet. 

‘‘Is he so much spoilt, then? Can he not boar contradiction?” 
she said at length. 

‘‘ My dear, he has never tried it,” retorted her sister, with some 
petulance. ‘‘ Bear it! of course he would bear it: he is the first 
gentleman in Europe: but the woman who teased him with it 
would never see him again. He is so used to being followed, he 
would not know what it was to bo opposed. He is the most prace- 
ful, the mest brilliant, the most generous person in the world: at 
the same time he is the most difficult to please. Guess, yourself, 
whether a man whose ideal is Lucréce is very likely to be easily 
enslaved. But it is time to go.” 

And having cast that arrow to hit her sister’s vanity or pique 
her pride, as it might happen, Lady Chesterton floated out of the 
drawing-rooms, followed by the Lily Queen, who laid the note 
down with a lingering farewell glance as she swept away. She 
had heard much of its writer some years past in Rome, although 
they had never met; and she had seen his eyes give her an 
eloquent mute homage the night before—eyes that it was said 
looked on no woman without awakening love, 
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‘* How beautiful his face is!” she thought, recalling the night 
ust passed, and that momentary glance of one long famous to 
er by reputation. ‘Lord Clarencieux—Marquis of cieux : 

— it is a fine title.” 


‘‘Going to the Drawing-Room?” said Trevenna, entering one 
of the morning-rooms in Park Lane to take his meditated second 
breakfast. Chandos was taking his first, the chamber scented and 
chaded, and cooled with rose-water, and his attendants, Georgian 
and Circassian girls he had bought in the East and appointed to 
his household. The workd had been a little scandalised at those 
lovely slaves; but Chandos had goon converted his friends to hia 
own views regarding thom. ‘‘ Why have men to wait on you,” 
he had argued, ‘‘ when ydéu can have women—soft of foot, soft of 
voice, and charming to look at? Tg take your chocolate from 
James or Adolphe is no gratification at all; to take it from Leila or 
KZelma is a great one.” And his pretty Easterns were certainly 
irresistible living proofs of the force of his arguments. They were 
fluttering about him now with silver trays of coffee, sweetnteats, 
liqueurs, and fruit, dressed in their Oriental costume, and serving 
him with most loving obedience. A French duke and two or three 
Guardsmen were breakfasting *with him, playing a lansquenet 


at nodh, from which they had just risen. Men were very fond 
of coming to fake a cup of chocolate from those charming young 
odalisques. 


‘¢ Cards at noon, Chandos P” cried Trevenna, as he sauntered in 
the room, regardless alike of the presence of fashionable men who 
looked coldly on him, and of the charms of ¢he Turkish attendants. 
‘* Fie! fie! The only legitimate gaming before dinner is the sano- 
tioned and sanctified swindling done upon ’Change.” 

‘* Business is holier than ) spe I suppose,” laughed Chandos, 
‘¢ Business ruins a host of others; pleasure only ruins yourself: 
of course the world legitimates the first. How are you to-day P 
Yes, I am going to the Drawing-Room; I am going to see the 
Queen of Lilies. I will endure the crush and ennui of St. James's 
for her. Take something to eat, TrevennaP”’ 

‘©All too ight and too late for me. I’m a John Bull,” said 
Trevenna, taking a glass of curacoa, enevertheless, with some 
ee paté. ‘‘ Have you heard the last news of Lady Caral- 

e ”» 
TON o. Gone off with poor Bodon P” 

‘Precisely. Went off with him from Lillingstone House last 
night. Never missed till just now. Oarallynne’s started in pursuit, 
swearing to shoot poor Bo dead. Dare say he will, too: ‘bon sang 
ne rn aa ;’ it must break the criminal law rather than 

its word.” 

‘‘ Hard upon Bo,” murmured Cosmo Grenvil of the Coldstreams. 
‘She made such fast running on him, and a fellow can’t always 
say 10.’ : 

‘¢ Well, the mischief’s her mother’s fault; she made her marry & 
man ‘she hated,” said Chandos, drawing one of the bright braids 
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of the Circassian near him through his hand. ‘Poor Car! he us 
quite d@ l’antique: that sort of revenge has gone out with hair- 
powder, highwaymen, patches, and cock-fighting.” 

‘*‘ Beauty of a commercial age: we can turn damaged honour 
and broken carriage-panels into are nowadays,” said Tre- 
venna. ‘‘Carallynne’s rococo. Liberty all, say I. my wife runs 
away with a penniless hussar, why the deuce am I to make a 
fuss about it? I think J should be the gainer far and away.” 

'« Noblesse oblige,” said Grenvil, softly. ‘‘Car don’t like his 
name stained; Old-World prejudice; great bosh, of course, and 
Mr. Trevenna can’t understand the weakness—very naturally.” 

‘‘Mr. Trevenna doesn’t understand it, Lord Cosmo. Why stand- 
ing up to have an ounce of lead shot into you across a handkerchief 
should be considered to atone to you for another man’s having the 
amusoment of making love to your property, is beyond my prat- 
tical comprehension. If I were a bellicose fellow, now, I should 
call you out for that pretty speech.” 4 

“¢T only go out with my equals,” yawned the handsome Guards- 
man, ‘Indolently turning to‘resume his flirtation in Turkish with a 
Georgian. , 

as Where do you ever find them—for insolence P” said Trevenna, 
trunquilly. 

‘‘ Clearly hit, Cos,” langhed Chandos, to arrest whatever snarper 
words might have ensued. ‘'So Lady Car has gonéd off at last! I 
declare, Trevenna, you are the most industrious chiffonnter for col- 
lecting naughty stories that ever existed. You must come across 
some very dirty tatters sometimes. I do believe you know every- 
thing half an hour before it happens.” 

ts Boandals are like dandelion-seeds,” said Treyenna, with the 
brevity of an Eécletiasticus.. ‘‘A breath scatters them to the four 
winds of heaven; but they are arrow-headed, and stick, where 
they fall, and bring forth and multiply fourfold.” 

‘‘And scandals and dandelions are both only weeds that are 
relished by nothing but donkeys.” 

‘You know nothing at all about either. You don’t want 
ecandal for your pastime, nor taraxacum for your liver; but when 
you are septuagenarian, dyspeptic, and bored, you'll be glad of the 
easistance of both.” ° 

‘““My dear fellow, what unimaginable horrors you suggest! 
Whenever I feel the days of darkness coming, I shall gently 
retire from existence in a warm bath, or breathe in chloroform 
from a bouquet of heliotrope. The world is a very pleasant club; 
but, if once it get dull, take your name off the books. Nothing 
easior ; and your friends won’t dine the worse.” 

‘‘ Rather the better, if your suicide is piquant. Something tv 
censure, flavours your curry better than the cayenne. We 
neyer enjoy our eni:e-mets so thoroughly as when we murmur over 
it, ‘Very sad! terribly wrong!’ Apropos of censure, even the 
Hyperoritic won't censure you: there are three columng of superb 
laucation to Lucreéce.” 

« Never read critiques, my dear Treyenna,-~ 
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* Buch is our pride, our folly, or our crx, 
That only those who cannot write, review /° 
lam sorry to hoar they praise me. I fear, after all, then, I must 
write very badly. Reviewers puff bad books, as ladies praise plain 
women.” 

‘‘To show their own supcriority : very likely. However, whether 
you ploase it or not, Jim Jocelyn is so lavish of his milk and honey 
that the Hypercritic will have to atone for his weaknoss by chopping 
up novels in vinegar all the rest of the season. I am sure he wi 
expect to dine with you at Richmond.” 

‘Indeed! Then he may continue to—expect it. { neither buy 
a Boswell with a bowillabaisse, ndr play Meecenas by giving a mate- 
lote. Praise hired with a,paté/ what a drofl state of literature!” 

‘Not at all. Everything’s bought and sold, from the dust of 
the cinder-hoaps to the favour of Heayen—v&fich last little trifle is 

eid for with all sorts of things, from a piece of plate for the rector, 

o a new church for St. Paul, it being considored that the Creator 
of the Universe is peculiarly gratified by small pepper-pots in 
silver, and big pepper- pots in stucco, a8 pepe and dedicatory 
offerings. Pooh! everybody’s bribed. The only blunder ever made 
is in the bribe not being Stutedeto the recipient.” 

‘* You have suffered from that P” 

Trevenna, the imperturbable, laughed as Grenvil dealt him that 
hit @ la Talleyrand, murmuring the question in his silkiest, sleepiest 
tone. The Gaardaman was @ dead toc to the Adventurer. 

‘¢‘JT wish I had, Lord Cosmo. I should like to be bribed right 
and left. It would show I was a ‘man of position.’ When the 
world slips douceurs into your pocket, thifigs are going very well 
with you. I can’t fancy a more conclusive Pook of your success 
than a host of bribers trying to buy you. But, to be sure, 
the aristocratic prejudice is in fayour of owing money, not of 
making it.” 

Which hit the ball back again to his adversary, Cos Grenvil 
being in debt for everything, from the thousands with which he 
had paid his Spring Meeting losses to the fifty-guinea dressing- 
box he had bought for a pretty rosiére the day before, as he 
brought her over from Paris. . 

= Let that fellow alone, Cos,” laughed Chandos, to avert the 
stormy element which seemed to threaten the screnity of his 
ilorcmeatd elf ‘‘Trevenna will beat us all with his tongue, if 
we tempt him to try conclusions. He should be a Chancellor of 
an dixchequer or a cheap John; I am not quite clear which as 

et. 

‘‘Tdentically the same things!” cried Trevenna. ‘‘The only 
difference is tke scale they are on; one talks from the bench, and 
the other from the benches; one cheapens tins, and the other 
cheapens taxes; one has a salve for an incurable disease, and the 
other a salve for the national debt; one rounds his periods to put 
off a watch that won’t go, and the other to cover a deficit that 
won't close; but they radically drive the same trade, and both 
are successful if the spayined mare trots out looking eound, and 
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the people pay up. ‘Look what I save you,’ ory Cheap John and 
Ghareclicn and while they shout their economics, they ot 
their shillings. Ah, if I were sure I could bamboozle a yillage, J 
should know I was qualified to make up a Budget.” 

“And my belief is you could do either or both,” laughed 
Chandos, as he rose with a farewell caress of his hand to the bright 
braids of gazelle-eyed Leila. ‘‘Are you all going? To be sure! 
—the Drawing-Room, I had forgotten it: we shall be late as it is. 
Au revoir, then, till we meet in a crush. Nothing would take me 
to that hottest, dullest, drowsiest, frowgiest, and least courtly of 
courts if it were not for our lovely—what is her name P-—Queen of 


the : 

And Chandos, who littered at the Tuileries and at Vienna as 
magnificently as Villiers ever liad done before him, and who had a 
court of his own to Which nd courts could give splendour, went to 
dress for St. James’s as his guests left the chamber, pausing a 
moment himself beside Trevenna. 

‘“‘ Are you coming ?”” : 

“ITP No! Mr. John Trevenna is not an elegant name for a 
court-list.* It would look very vourgeois and bare beside the 
patrician stateliness of Chandos of Wlurehcieux.” 

For a moment he spoke almost with a snarl, the genuine, Yright 
serenity of his mirthful good temper failing for an«nstant. Sur- 
prised, Chandos laid his hand on his shoulder and looked at him. 

‘Nonsense ! what is the matter with your name? It is a very 
good one, and I would bet much that you will one day make it 
a known one. Why should you not attend at the palace to-day ? 
I presented you years ago.” 

‘“Yos, you fid, mon prince,’ laughed Treyenna, whose ill- 
humour could not last longer than twenty seconds. ‘‘ You took 
me out of prison, and you introduced me to court:—what an 
antithesis! No! I don’t want tocome. I always feel so dread- 
fully like a butler in silk stockings and tights; and I don’t care 
about creeping in at the tail of a list in the morning papers. It’s 
not elevating to your vanity to bring up the rear, like the spiders 
in a child’s procession of Noah’s Ark animals,”’ 

‘‘Poor fellow! He hag brains enough to be premier, and he 
ig nothing but a penniless man-on-the-town,” thought Chandos, 
as he entered the dressing-room and put himself in the hands of 
his body-servants to dress for the court. ‘‘A better temper never 
breathed, but it sometimes galls him, I dare say, not to occupy a 
higher place. I have been too selfish about him: giving him 
money and giving him dinners is not enough to deal fairly by 
him: he ought to be put forward. I will try and get him into the 
House. I could have a pocket-borough for him from some af 
them; and he could be trusted to make his own way there. His 
style would suit St. Stephen’s; he would always be pungent, and 
never be metaphorical; he is too good a scholar to offend theiz 
taste, and too shrewd a tactician to alarm them with genius.” 

And revolying plans for the welfare and advancement of his 
fidus Achates, Chandos Greseed and went down to hig carriage. 
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Treveuna looked out of one of the windows, and watchea the gay 
elegance of the equipage as it swept away. ; 

“Go to the palace, my brilliant courtier,” he said to himself, 
while his teeth set like the teeth of a bulldog, strong, fine, white 
teeth, that clenched close. ‘‘Moen as graceful and as : poche 
even as you went by the dozens to Versailles in their lace an 
their diamonds, to end their days behind the bars of La Force or 
on the red throne of the guillotine. My dainty gentlemen, my 
pana aristocrats, my gilded butterflies! ‘Rira bien qui rira le 

ernier.’ Do you think I amuse you all now not to use you all 
by-and-by P e’re not at the end of the comedy yet. I am your 
Triboulet, your Chicot, whose Wit must never tire and whose blood 
must never boil; but I, may outwit you® yet under the cap and 
bells. ‘ Za vengeance est boiteuse ; elle vient gpa lents ; mais—elle 
yient !? And what a comfort that is?” ; 

This was the solitary weakness in his virile and energetic natura 
”—a nature otherwise strong as bronze and unyielding as granite— 
this envy, intense to passion, morbid to womanishness, vivid to 
exaggeration of all these symbols, appanages, and privileges of 
rank. Chiefly, of course, he envied them for that of which they 
were the insignia and te preducer; but, beyond this, he envied 
thena themselves, envied every trifle of their distinction with as 
acute and a& feminine a jealousy as ever rankled in a woman’s 
heart for the baubles and the flatteries she cannot attain. It was 
a weakness, and one curiously and deeply graven into his tem- 
perament, in all other respects so bright, so shrewd, so practical, 
and so dauntless. ; 

As he turned from the casement, the retriever, Beau Sire, stand- 
ing near, fixed his brown eyes on him and growled a fierce, short 
growl of defiance. Trevenna looked*at him and laughed. 

‘‘Curse you, dog! You needn’t be jealous of me, Beau Sire: 
I don’t love your master.” 

Nevertheless, Treyenna rang the bell, and ordered some of the 
best clarets of Beau Sire’s master to be brought for his own drink- 
ing, and took his luncheon in solitude. He offered Beau Sire the 
dog’s favourite bonne bouche, the liver-wing of a pheasant; but 
Beau Sire showed his teeth, and refusal to touch it, with a superb 
canine scorn. 

‘‘ You've more discrimination than your master, O you Lavater 
among retrievers! You know his foes: Ae doesn’t,” laughed Tre- 
venna, while he finished his luncheon with the finer appreciation 
of Duboso’s talent, and of the oily perfections of the hook and the 

0, because of his previous asceticism over a mutton-chop. 


‘*'¥ou are safe for the Oup, Ernest?” said his Grace of Castle- 
maine, as they encountered each other in the press of the reception- 
room at the palace. The duke was a very old man, but he was as 

rb A erm T as any in Europe, a gallant soldier, a splendid 
noble still, with his lion-like mane of silken silver hair and his 
blue and flashing eyes, as he stood now in his Field-Marshal’s 
uniform, with the Garter ribbon crossing hia chest, and star’ and 
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orders innumorable on his heart, above the scars of breast-wounds 
gained at Vittoria and in many a cavalry-charge in Spain. 

‘‘Safe? Oh, yes. Thereis nothing in any of the establishments 
to be looked at beside Galahad,’’ answered Chandos, between 
whom and the duke there was always a sincere and cordial affec- 
tion. They were alike in many things. ; 

‘No: at least it must be kept very dark if there be. By the 
way, there was a man—a thorough scamp, but a very good judge 
of a horse—offering very widely at Tattersall’s to-day on a chestnut, 
Diadem. I know the fellow: he got info difficulties years ago, at 
the time of the White Duchess scandal: she was carted out stiff as 
a stake on the St. Leger morning, and it was always suspected he 
poisoned her; but he, would know what he was about, and he 
offered long odds on the chestnut.” Y: 

‘“‘Diadem ?” repeated ee whose eyes were glancing over 
the many-coloured sca about him of feathers, jewels, floating trains, 
wiilitary orders, and heavy epaulets, to seek out the Queen of the 
Lilies, ‘‘Diadem ? You mean an outsider, entered by a York- 
shire ‘man? My dear duko, he is the most wretched animal, I 
hear. Troyenna tells me he could not win in a Consolation 
scramble.” * y 

ee Humph! may-be. You nevbr scarcely go to the Corner 
yourself?” ‘ 

‘‘ Very rarely. I like to keep up the honour of tie Clarencieux 
establishment; but of all abominations the slang of the stable is 
the most tedious. Treyvenna manages all that for me, you know.” 

‘‘Yes, I know. Clever fellow, very clever; but I never liked 
him. Nothing but an alvonturer.” 

“For shame, duke! You should not use that word. It is the 
last resource of metliocrity when it can find nothing worse to cast 
against excellence.” 

‘* Believe in people, my dear Chandos; believe in them! You 
will find it so profitable!’ murmured his Grace, as the press of 
the crowd swept them asunder. 

From the Guardsmen, who, to their own discomfiture, had 
formed the escort, and were drawn up with their troop outside to 
eatch but fugitive glimpses of fair faces as the carriages passed, 
fo the ministers in the Thrtne-rodm, whose thoughts were usually 
hoo phages bent on questions of supply or votes of want of 
confidence to turn much to these vanities, there was one predomi- 
nant and heightened expectation—the sight of the Queen of the 
Liles. Rumour had long floated from Rome of her extraordinary 
loveliness; poets had sung it, sculptors immortalised it, and artista 
adored it there. Chandos now waited for it impatiently where he 
stood among the circle of princes, peers, and statesmen about the 
throne. Huis loves had been countless, always successful, never 
embittered, intensely impassioned while they lasted, swiftl 
awakened, and often as rapidly inconstant. The very facility wit 
which his vows were heard mado them as easily broken : he loved 

assionately, but he loved so many! The eyes that he had last 
ked on were always the stars that guided him. A woman 
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woald very likely have told him that he had never really loved: 
be would have told her that he had loved a thousand times. And 
he would have been more right than she. Love is no more eternal 
than the roses, but, like the roses, it renews with every summer 
sun in as fair a fragrance as it bloomed before. 

Women only rebel against this truth because thefr season of the 
roses—their youth—is so short. 

At last the delicate white robes swept by him; thrown out from 
the maze of gorgeous colour, of gleaming gold, of diamonds and 
sapphires, of purples fit for Titian, of rubies fit for Rubens, of 
azure, of scarlet, of amber, filling the chamber, like a cameo from 
the deep hues of an illuminated background, the Athenian-like 
fairness of her face glanced once more on his sight: she was close 
to him as she swept towards the throne. ° 

‘‘She is fit, herself, for the throne of the Sesars,”’ he thought, 
as he followed the slow soft movefhents cof her imperial grace. 

»Once again their eyes met, she saw him where he stood among 
the royal and titled groups about the dais, and a slight flush rose 
over her brow—a flush that, if it betrayed her, was hidden.as she 
bowed her proud young head before her sovereign, yet not hidden 
so soon but that he caught it. e 

‘* Passionless! They must*wrong her; they have not known 
how*to stir her heart,” he thought, as he followed her with his 

lance still &s she passed onward and out of the Throne-room. 

er remembrance haunted him in the palace: for the first time he 
thrust such a remembrance away. ‘ Bagatelle!” he thought, as 
he threw himself back among his carriage-cushions and drove to 
Flora de l'Orme’s. ‘‘ Let me keep to beauty that I can win at no 
cost but a set of emeralds or a toy-villa: the payment for hers 
would be far too dear. Heloise was righ ae gs. Se 


‘¢ Brilliant affair! More like a féte dla Régence than anything 
else. How the money goes! The cost of one of those nights 
would buy mea seat in the House,” thought Treyenna that evening, 
as he passed up the staircase of Park Lane. 

The dinners and suppers of the Richmond villa, in all their 
gaety and extravagance, were not more famous with Anonyma 
and her sisterhood, than the entertajaments to the aristocratic 
worlds with which Chandos, in Paris and Naples, revived all the 
splendour of both Regencies, and outshone in his own houses the 
gatherings of imperial courts, were celebrated in that créme de la 

which alone were summoned to them. The /étes that he 
gave abroad he gave in England, startling society with their 
novelty and their magnificence. Chandos showed that the Art of 
Pleasure was not dead. To-night all that was highest in both the 
French and English aristocracies came to a costume-ball that was 
also at pleasure a masked-ball, and professedly in imitation oi 
the Veghone of Florentine carnivals. 

Trevenna paused a moment near the entrance of the reception- 
rooms, where he could see both the constantly increasin ng 
that ascended the stairs and the long perspective of the shanibees 
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beyond, that ended in the dark palm-groups, the masses of tropic 
flowers, and the columns and sheets of glancing water foaming 1n 
the light of the winter-garden in the distance. Masked himself, 
and dressed simply in a dark violet domino, he looked down 
through the pageant of colour, fused into one rich glow by the 
tustre that streamed from a hundred chandeliers, from a thousand 
points of illumination, till his eyes found and rested on Chandos, 
who, with the famed Clarencieux diamonds glittering at every 
point of his costume, as Edward the Fourth, stood far off in an 
inner drawing-room, receiving his guests,as they arrived. 

‘Ah, my ite Rose!” said Trevenna to himself, ‘‘how the 
women love you, and how the World loves you, and how lightly 

ou wear your crown ! ‘Edward himself had not brighter gold in his 
air, nor fairer loy2s to his fancy. Well, you have some Plantagenet 
blood, they say, in that sangre azul of your gentleman’s veins, and 
the Plantagenets were always dazzling and—doomed.” - 

With which historical reminiscence drifting through his thoughts, 
Trevenna drew himself a little back, farther into the shelter of an 
alcove filled with broad-ledvyéd Mexican plants, and studied the 
scene at hia leisure. There was a certain savage envy and a certain 
luscious satisfaction mingled together in’ the contemplation. 

‘The fools that go to see comedies, and read novels and sutires, 
while they can look on at Life!” thought Trevesna, who was 
never weary of watching that mingling of comedy and melodrama, 
though his genius was rather the loquacious than the meditative. 
‘“‘T can’t picture greator fun than to have been a weather-wise 
philosopher who knew yhat Vesuvius was going to do, told nobody 
anything, but took a stroll through Pompeii on the last day, while 
his skiff waited, for him in the bay. Fancy seeing the misers 
clutch their gold, while he knew they’d offer it all for bare life in 
an hour; the lovers swear to love for eternity, while he knew their 
lips would be cold before night; the bakers put the loaves in the 
oven, while he knew nobody would ever take them out; the 
epicures order their prandium, while he knew their mouths would 
be chokefull of ashes; the throngs pour into the circus, laughing 
and eager, while he knew they poured into their grave; the city 
gay in the sunshine, whjle he knew that the lava-flood would 
swamp it all before sunset. That would have been a comedy 
worth seeing. Well, I can fancy it a little. My graceful Pom- 
peian, who know nothing but the rose-wreaths of Aglaé and 
Astarte, how will you like the stones and the dust in your teeth P” 

And Trevenna, pausing 8 moment to enjoy to its fullest the 
classical tableau he had called up in his mind’s eye, and looking 
still at the friend whom he had alternately apostrophised as Plan- 
tagenet and Pompeian, left his alcove and his reverie to mingle 
with the titled crowd in his dark domino and his close Venetian 
mask, casting an oe re here, a scandal there, a suspicion in this 
place, a slander in that, blowing away a reputation as lightly as 
thistle-down, and sowing a seed of disunion between two lives that 
loved, with dexterous whispers under his disguise that could never 
bo traced, and as amused a malice in the employment as any Siamese 
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monkey when he swings himself by his tail from bough to bough 
to provoke the crocodiles to exasperation. True, as monkey may 
get eaten for his fun, so Treyenna might get found out for his 
pastime; but, to both monkey and man, the minimum of danger 
with the maximum of mischief made a temptation that was irre- 
sistible. Treyenna had been the most mischievous boy that ever 
tormented tom-cats; he was now the most mischieyous wit that 
ever tormented mankind. 

He was a moral man; he had no yices; he had only oue weak- 
ness—he hated humanity. 

‘‘ How extravagant you are, Ernest!” said the Duke of Castle 
maine. ‘Do you think these people loye you any the better for 
all you throw away on them, eh?” ® 

‘¢ Love me ? ell, the fairer section do, I i 

The Duke gave another little growl to hir<Self as he brushed a 
moth off his broad blue ribbon. 
© «*Ah! women were always the ruin of your race and of mine: 
you have the weakness from both sides, Ernest. There was your 
father——”’ -s 

‘‘ Who was a deucedly proud man, wasn’t he, duke?” asked 
Treyenna, with scant cefemorgy, as he came up by Castlemaine’s 
sido,gwithout his mask now, and having glided into a blue domino, 
that his gunpowder-whispers might not be traced to him. 

The Duke looked down on him from the tower of his height, 
scarce bent more than when he was a Oolonel of cavalry at 
Salamanca. 

‘‘Proud? Perhaps so, sir. Adventurers ie Fe him so. He 
put down impudence wherever he met with it. It is a pity he is 
not alive now.” 

‘“‘To put me down? I understand, duke,’*laighed Trevenna, 
impervious to satire, and impenetrable even to a cut direct, who 
caught every bullet sent against him, gaily and courageously, and 
played with it unharmed as a conjurer will. (What magic has the 
conjurer? None; but he has one trick more than the world that he 
baffles.) ‘‘ Ah! I can’t let myself be put down; I’m like a cork 
or an outrigger; all m safety lies in my buoyancy. I have no 
ballast; I must float as I can. §torms sink ships of the line, and 
spare straws.” . 

‘‘ Yes, sir, rubbish floats generally, I believe,” said his Grace, 

imly, turning his back on him as he took out his snuff-box, 
enamelled by Pettitot and given him by Charles Dix. Trevenna 
bowed as low as though the nilverchaired: Sabreur had paid him a 
sat east and had ot turned his back on him. 

‘*T accept your Grace’s prophecy. Rubbish floats; J shall float. 
And when I am at the top of the wave, won’t every one call my 
dirtiest pebbles fine pearls P” 

“I think he will float,” murmured the Duke, passing outward 
through the rooms to the noiseless, shut-off, luxurious chamber 
dedicated to cards, which had an altar in Chandos’ house, as if 
they were its Penates. ‘‘Sort of man to do well anywhere; bea 
privileged wit in a palace, and chief demagogue in a revolution; 
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be merry in a bagne, and give a pat answer if he were tried for 
his life; hold his own in a cabinet, and thrive in the bush. A 
clever fellow, an audacious fellow, a most marvellous, impudent 
fellow.” 

‘‘ An insufferable fellow! I wish Chandos wowd not give him 
the run of the house, and therun of the town, as he does,” said my 
Lord of Morehampton, wending his way also to the card-rooms. 
‘¢ The man has no idea of his place.” 

‘‘T think he has only too good a one: he imagines it to be— 
everywhere. But the fellow will do well. He plays so admirable 
a game at whist; leads trumps in the bold French manner, which 
has a great deal to be said for it, has an astonishing recuperative 
power; if one play will not serve, changes his attack and defence 
with amazing RCaTeSe, and does more with a wretched hand than 
half the players in clubs.do with a good one. A man who can 

lay whist hke that could command a kingdom; he has learnt to 

ready for every position and for every emergency. Still, with 
you, I don’t like him,” said his Grace, entering the card-room to 
devote himself to his favourite science at guinea points, where, 
despite his, inherent aversion to Trevenna, he would have been 
qilag to have that inimitable magter of the rubbor for a partner. 

The Duke was quite right, that a man who has trained hig intel- 
lect to perfection in whist has trained it to be capablg of achievin 
anything that the world could offer. A campaign does not nee 
more combination; a cabinet does not require more address; an 
astronomer-royal does not solve finer problems; a continental 
diplomatist docs not prove greater tact. Trevenna had laid out 
the time he spent over its green table even more profitably for the 
ripening and refining of his intelligence than in the hours he gave 
to his blue-books; ‘and the Duke’s eulogy was but just. 

His rooms were nearly full, but Chandos still glanced every now 
snd thon impatiently towards the entrance-doors that opened in 
the distance to the staircase. Eyes that might well claim to be 
load-stars wooed him through coquettish Venetian masks, and 
faces too fair for that envious disguise met his gaze wherever it 
turned, On his ear at that moment was the silvery ring of La 
Vivarol’s gay raillery, and at his side was that bright exile of the 
Tuileries, fluttering her safphire-studded wings as a Fille des Feua. 
Still ever and again his eyes turned towards the entrance as he 
moved among his guests, and suddenly a new look glanced into 
them. She who held him captive at that moment saw that look, 
and knew it well. Sho had seen it lighten for her in the forests of 
Oompiégne when the summer moon had streamed down through 
the leaves on a royal hunting-party sweeping through the glades 
to the mellow music of hunting-horns, and they had lingered 
behind while the bridles dropped on their horses’ necks, and only 
the wooing of soft words broke the silence as the hoofs sank noise- 
lessly in the deep thyme-tangled grasses. 

She knew the look of old, and followed it. It rested on the 
Queen of Lilies. 

If that poetic loveliness had been fair in the morning light, it 
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was far fairor now. By a delicate flattery to hor host the Lily 
Queen had chosen as her impersonation the réle of his own Lucréca, 
a Byzantine Greek; and her dress, half Eastern, glowed with the 
brightness of Oriental hues, while the snow-white barracan floated 
round her like a cloud, and Byzantine jewels gleamed upon her 
bosom and her hair—jewels that had seen the Court of the Com- 
meni and the sack of Dandolo—jewels that had once, perhapa, 
been on the proud, false brow of the Imperial Irene. 

La Vivarol looked, and did not underrate one in whom she 
foresaw her rival. 

‘‘ Ah, there is your living Lucréce! It must be charming to 
sketch characters and find them qme to life.” 


Chandos lost the ironic and malicious contempt with which 
jealousy subtilely tipped *the tone of the words, as, leaving the 
Countess to the homage of the maskeys abourftter, he did for the 
Queen of Lilies what he had not done for any other—passed out 
@ the inner drawing-room, where he received his gueste, and 
advanced to meet the impersonation of his Lucréce. 

That moment was fatal to him—that moment in which she came 
on his sight as startling as though magic had summoned the living 
shape of his own fancies agd A the breath of exfstence into 
the thoughts of his poem. Hecould never now see her as she was; 
he wotild see in her his own ideal, not asking whether she only 
resembled it & the jeweller’s lily with petals of pearl and leaves 
of emerald, which gleams equally bright in every hand, resembles 
the forest-lily with its perfume and purity, growing fair and free 
under the sunshine of heaven, which dies under one ungentle 
and alien touch. ° 

The lilies may be alike, leaf for leaf, beauty for beauty, but the 
fragrance is breathed but from one. °° 

‘‘Necromancers of old summoned the dead; you have done 
more, Lady Valencia, you have caught and incarnated un idler’s 

‘ ow can he ever thank you?” he said, later on, as he 
led her into the winter-garden, where the light was subdued after 
the glitter of the salons, and the hum of the ball with the strains of 
the music were only half heard, and through the arching aisles of 
palm and exotics his Circassian attendants noiselessly flitted like 
so many bright-hued birds. : e 

She smiled, while a new lustre came into the thoughtful splen- 
dour of her eyes. Her heart was moved—or her pride. 

‘*] must rather thank you that you do not rebuke me for being 
too rash. I assure you that I feared my own temerity.” 

‘‘ What fear coul ft hie have, save out of pity for others? M 
fairest fancies of Lucréce are embodied now—perhaps only too well. 
What made you divine s0 entirely the woman I dreamt of? She 
on, eam dimly even through my thoughts, until I saw her 

-night. 

‘‘Hush! That is the language of compliment. I have heard 
how delicately and how dangerously you will flatter.” 

‘‘ Indeed, no: you have heard wrongly. I never flatter. But 
thero are some—you are one of them—to whom ‘he simplest 
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homage.” 

All love in Ohandos had been quickly roused, rather from the 
senses and the fancy than the heart, and roused for those to whom 
there was a royal ame brig: at no heavier penalty than some 
slight entanglement. t this royal road could not avail with 
the Queen of Lilies chilled her charm, yet heightened it, as it lay 
like a light but unyielding rein, eet the admiration she 
roused in him, yet not checking it so much but that she enchained 
his attention while she remained in his rooms, while the bright 
eyes of his neglected Fille des Feux, kept dangerous account of the 
lese-majesté. : 

La Vivarol fluttered her golden wings, and waltzed as though 
they really bore her, bicd-like, through the air, and flirted with her 
most glittering pe vated but she noted every one that was 
given to another, and treasufed the trifles of each slight infidelity. 

If a Viardort, a court-coquette, a woman of the world, an 
aristocrat, could be guilty of so much weakness, she had loved 
Chandos—loved the brilliance of the eyes that looked into hers 
under the purple vine-shadows—loved the melody of the voice 
that had lirgered on her ear in the orange-alleys of Fontainebleau 
—loved him if only because so may loved him in vain. And far 
more than her heart was involved in his allegiance; a thixg far 
dearer to her, far closer and more precious to alk women—her 
vanity. 

if cay one had talked to the pretty, worldly, pampered, and 
little-scrupulous Countess of fidelity, she would have satirised him 
mercilessly for such provinciality, and would have asked him 
where he had lived that he thought the vows of the soft religion 
eternal. She was jnfidelity itself, and held to the right divine of 
caprice; talk of “for ever,” and she would yawn with ennui; 
appeal to her reason, and she would cordially assent to the truth 
that ‘‘nous sommes bien aises que l’on devienne infidéle pour 
nous dégager de notre fidélité.” But, alas for the consistency of 
fair philosophers! Madame applied her theories to all lovers except 
her own, and, while she was eloquent on the ridicule and the 
weariness of constancy, held inconstancy to herself as the darkest 
of treason. e ‘ 

La Vivarol, whose breviary was Rochefoucauld, and whose pre- 
cursor was Montespan, philosophised inimitably on the rights of 
inconstancy, but was none the less prepared to ayenge and to 
resent with all the force of a Corsican vendetta any homage that 
should dare wander from her. 

And to-night she was openly, visibly, unmistakably neglected. 
The gleam of those antique Byzantine jewels was the light that he 
followed. In this new loveliness, so rich in its colouring, so proud 
in its cast, yet delicate as the fairest thought of a sculptor when 
rendered into the purity of the marble, he saw the portraiture of 
an ideal, half idly, h assionately cast into words in the work 
he called Lucréce, that had been chiefly written in hot, dreamy 
days in the syringe and basilica-scented air of his summer palace 
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on the Bosphorus, and had caught in it all the voluptuous colour, 
all the mystical enchantment, all the splendida vitia of glow and 
of fancy, that still belong to the mere name of the East. She was 
no longer the beauty of the season to him; she was the incarnation 
of his own most golden and most treasured fancies. Side by side 
in his temperament with the nature of the voluptuary was the 
heart of the poet. She appealed to, and tempted, both. Since the 
days of his first loves, felt and whispered under Oriental stars to 
antelope-eyed Georgians, none had had so vivid a charm as this 
soft yet imperial beauty, who came to him in the guise of h/ 
heroine. And he‘let the world see it. 

‘Tf Madame live twenty years, Chandos, she will never forgive 
you to-night,” whispered Trevenfia, in passing, as his host ascended 
the staircase, having escorted the Lady Valencia to hor carriage, 


while a crowd of glittermg costumés and ers followed her 
footsteps,—a ceremonial he never shewed ex-ept to those of blood 
poyal. 


‘‘Forgive me! What have I done?” 

‘““What! O most innocent Lovelace, what serene sublimity of 
ignorance! ‘You have piqued a jéaious woman, trés-cher; and 
he who does that aan as well have sat down upog a barrel of 
gunpowder: it is much tle less fatal combustible of the two.” 

‘‘Wonsense! Weare none of us jealous now: everybody is too 
languid and #po well bred.” 

Chandos laughed, and passed on into the throng of his courtly 
maskers to seek the golden wings and falcon eyes of his liege lady, 
and make his peace with her, as far as it could be made without 
offending her more deeply by showing her a suspicion that the 
peace had ever been broken. - 

Trevenna looked after him, watching the flash of the jewels on 
his dress, and the careless grace of dis movements as he passed 
through the groups of his drawing-rooms; and Trevenna’s eyes 
wandered downward through the blaze of light, and the wilderness 
of clustered flowers, along the whole line of the marble stairs with 
their broad scarlet carpeting into the depths of the hall, where 
at the farthest end, with the lustre from two giant candelabra 
full upon it, was the statue of the great minister, Philip Chandos. 

His glance wandered from the, living man, with the living flash 
of the rose-diamonds about him like sé many points of sunlight, to 
rest upon the cold, haughty serenity of power that was spoken in 
the attitude of the marble limbs and the traits of the marble 
features in that likeness of the dead. 

And he smiled a little. 

‘* Beaux seigneurs,” he said, softly and low to himself, “there 
may be games at which you will not win. Ah, my great Chandos, 
oink tre stand there in your marble pride asif you could lord it over 
us all s{ill! and a stone-mason’s hammer could knock you to pieces 
now! Sic transit gloria mundi. Your darling Ernest is a brilliant 
man; you have your wish; but we may sing the old see-saw 
Med = - before very long. And what will the world care for 

en?” 
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With which inquiry, mutely addressed in self-communion to the 
statue where it stood in the flood of light and maze of exotics in 
the great hall below, Trevenna went down-stairs and out to hiz 
ni ners as the spring morning broke in its earliest hours. 

e looked back as he waited a second in the portico for the cab 
to make its way up tohim. The music came on his ear from the 
distant ball-room, and as he glanced backward at the hall and 
staircase, with its bronzes, marbles, malachites, j r, gold and 
silver candelabra, and clusters of blossom and of broad-leaved 
Southern shrubs, while the scarlet of the laced liveries gleamed 
through the boughs and mado it like one of the palace-antechamber 
scenes of Paul Veronese’s carfvas, the statue rose white, calm, regal 

in its attitude of command, haughty as had been the life of which 
it was the mute and brtathless symbol. . 

‘‘Curse you!’ Samuttcred in his teeth, while the laugh passed 
off his face and the mirth Gut of his eyes. ‘‘ Ourse you living, 
and curse you dead! I will be paid, like Shylock, with a pound of, 
flesh cut from the heart,—from the heart of your brilliant darling. 
And your power cannot play the part of Portia and stop me; for 
you are dead, mon ministre /™ 

And withethat valediction to the dwelling across whose threshold 
he was ever welcomed and to whose board he was ever bidden, 
Trevenna passed down the steps and drove away in the grey of the 


morning. 


CIAPTER V. 
“(ri7E MANY YEARS OF PAIN THAT TAUGHT BN ART.” 


Wuew his guests had left, and all the costumes that had glit- 
tered through his salons had dispersed, some half-dozen men, his 
most especial friends, remained, and in a cabinet de peinture, hung 
chiefly with French pictures of the eighteenth century, while the 
Circassians brought digi ‘wines and liqueurs, sat down to Trente 
et Quarante, half of them taking the bank and half the table. It 
was a customary termination of Chandos’ parties, and was at least 
an admirable stimulant for swee)ing away too lingering memories 
of beauty that might have&ppeared there. 

The Chandos of Clarencieux had always been famed for their 
love of play, from the days that they shook the dice with 
Charles the Second, or threw a main before supper at Choisy with 
Louis and Richelieu and Soubise. But his love of cards, however 
great it might be, had not cost their present representative so much 
as another trait in his nature, i.e. that he loved men and trusted 
them with an absolute and undoubting faith. 

The Trente et Quarantein thelittle picture-cabinet was too beguil- 
ing to be quickly left; the gold changed hands like lightning, not 
going less quickly for the iced hock and the claret and seltzer that 
washed it down, and the gay passages with the pretty Easterns 
‘hat intarrupted it. It was pest six in the morning when the Duo 
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Orvale broke up the bank and gave the signal for departure, he 
with Chandvus having been the chief losers. The latter cared only 
for the gay excitement of hazard; when the game was over, 
whether it had been favourable to him or not, he cared not one 
atiaw. Generous to great excess, he never heeded the loss of money, 
as, it is true, he had never learned the value of it. 

As he went through the corridors to his own chamber, after his 

ests had at last loft him, toitake a few hours’ sleep in the openin 

ay, the deep, rich, melancholy roll of organ-notes, hushed by close 
doors, but pealing the Tantum Ergo, caught his ear in the silence. 
Music had teen a passion with him from his infancy ; wealth had 
enabled him to indulge the passign to the full, and its strains drew 
him towards it now. ee 

‘‘Tulli is beginning a new day while we ae going to bed,” 
he thought, as he turned down a pet irae d opened the door 
that shut in the melody. The daylight in the chamber looked 
gtrangoly white and pure and subdued after the glare of the myriad 
gas and wax lights; and his form, with the rich silks, laces, and 
velvets of the Edward-the-Fourth dress, and the sparkle of the 
Clarencieux diamonds, looked as strange upon the threshold of thi: 
quiet and antique room,—ya room almost lke an oratory in the 
midst of the luxurious palatial Park Lane house, with its epiendeuy, 
ita cuowds, its dissipations, and its unending gaieties. The apart- 
ment was lomg, lighted by two windows, through which the 
just-arisen sun poured in, and the antique shape of the walnut- 
wood furniture, the ebony music and reading-desks, and the carved 
ivory Christ above a tuble in a recess, gave it the look of a religious 
retreat, especially as at the farther end atood an organ, with its 
rilded tubes glistening against the dark walnut of its case, while 

om its chords there swelled the harmony of the great Sacramontal 

n. 

ho musician was a man ot five or six-and-twenty, whose hoad 
had the spiritual beauty of Shelley’s ; the features fair and delicate 
to attenuation; the eyes large, dark, and lustrous; the mouth 
very © mage both in form and expression; the whole face of 
singular patience and singular exaltation. Jlis lower limbs were 
all-but useless, they were slightly paralysed and much crippled, 
and his shoulders were bowed Sith a marked but in no way repul- 
sive deformity. Music grand as Beethoven ever dreamed or Pasta 
ever sang woke from his genius into life. But in the ways of 
the world Guido Lulli was unlearned as a child; for the labours of 
earth he was as helpless as any bird whose wings are broken. 
Men would have called him a half-witted fool; in the days of 
Alcuin or of Hildebrand he would have been held a saint; simply, 
he was but a cripple and an enthusiast, whom nature had cruelly 
maltreated, but whom genius had divinely recompensed. 

At the opening of the door he turned, and a radiation of pleasure 
broke like sunlight over his face, while into his eyes came the 
ecole look of love and of fidelity that beams for us in the clear 

rown noble eyes of a dog. 

He strove to rise,—to him a mattor of so slot an’ painful ap 

£ 
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effort. Before he could do so, Chandos crossed the room lightly 
and swiftly, and laid Lis hands on the musician’s shoulders with a 
kind and almost caressing gesture. 

‘© Ah, Lulli! you are awake and employed before I have yet been 
in bed. You shame me here with your flood of sunlight. No! de 
not rise; do not leave off; go on with the Tantum Lrgo while 1 
listen. It isa grand hymn to the day.” 

Lulli looked at him still with that loving, reverent, grateful look 
of a dog’s deathless fidelity. 

‘‘Monscigneur, the sound of your voice to me is like the sound 
of water to the thirsty in a desert place,’*he said, simply, ir sweet, 
soft, Southern French, giving, in earnest veneration to his host and 
roaster, the titlo that Trevenna often gave in jest. 

Chandos smile? on him,—a sunlit, geherous smile, gentle as 
woman's, a 
‘ ‘‘And so is your muvic to me’ so there is no debt on either side. 

oon.” 

‘‘My life is ons long dcbt to you God will pay it to you: I 
ae ver can.” . 

Tho words were heartfelt, and his cyes, looking upward, still 
uttered them with still more eloqyence> Contrast moro forcible 
than these, as they were now together, could scarcely have been 
found in the width of the world. The attenuated and enftcbled 
cripple, with his uscless limbs, his bowed shoulders, and his lifo 
worn with physical suffering that bound him like a captive and 
robbed him of all the power and tho joy of existence, beside 
tho splendid grace of the man who stvod above him, in a strength 
200 perfect for dissipation to leave the slightest trace of weariness 
upon it, and with a beauty dazzling as a woman’s, fresh from every 
pleasure of the sight or sensq, and full of all the proudost ambitions, 
the richest enjoyments, and the most careless insouciance of a 
superb manhood and a cloudless fortune. A contrast more start- 
ling or, for one, more bitter could not have been placed side by 
side. But there was noonvy here. The loyal gratitude of Lulli 
had no jealous taint upon it that could have made him, eyen for 
ono moment, seo anything save gladness and gentleness in the 
gracious presence of the man to whom he owed more than 
existence. He could no rore have felt envy to his benefactor than 
he could have taken up a knife and stabbed him. 

Six years before, travolling through southern Spain, an accident 
to his carriage had detained Chandos at a wayside inn in the very 
heart of the Vega. Whiling away the tedium of such detention 
by pean an old Moorish bridge that spanned a torrent, high in 
air, he heard some music that fixed his attention,—the music of a 
violin played with an exquisite pathos. He inquired for the musi- 
cian, A handsome gitana, with a basket of melons on her head, 
gladly answered his ap ae The violinist was a youth dying, 
as she thought, in a chdleé near. He was alone, very poor, and a 
stranger. ‘lhe words were sufficient to arrest Chandos: he sought 
out the chdle¢t and found the musician, lying on a straw pallet, and 
dying, as the girl had said. rather Gam hunger than any other 
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illness, but with his large burning eyes fixed on the sun that was 
setting beyond the screen of tangled vine-leaves that hung over 
the hut door, and his hands still drawing from the chords, in wild 
and mournful strains, the music for which life alone lingered in 
him. He was a mere lad of twenty yor and wus a cripple. 
Chandos only saw to rescue him. I'ood, hope, and the sound of a 
voice that spoke gently and pityingly to him, fused fresh existence 
into the dying boy: he lived, and his lifo from that moment was 
sheltered bythe man who had found him perishing on the Spanish 
hills 


Guido Lulli had lived in Chandos’ household, never treated as a 
dependant, but surrounded by alf that could alleviate or make him 
forget his calamity, out of, the world by his*own choice as utterly 
as though he were in a monastery, spending hwdays and nights 
over his organ and his music-score, arf never having harder task 
than to organise the music of those concerts and operas in the pri- 
Yate theatre at Clarencieux for which his patron’s entertainments 
were noted. ‘ 

Guido Lulli’s was far from the only Mfe that the pleasure-seeker 
and the voluptuary had redeemed, defended, and saved. 

Obedient to his wish, the melody of the Catholic chant rolled 
through the stillness of the carly morning, succeeding strangely to 
the wit, the langhter, the revelry, and the hazard of a few moments 

revyious. It was precisely such a succession of contrasts of which 

is life was made up, and which gave it its vivid and unfading 
colour: closely interwoven, and ever trenching one upon another, 
the meditative charm of art and of thought succoeded with him to 
the pleasures of the world. He would pass from all the intoxica- 
tion and indulgence of an Alcibiades to all the thoughtful solitude 
of an Augustine; and it was this cha&ge, so complete and so per- 
petually variable, which, while it was produced by the mutability 
of his temperament, made in a large degree the utter absence 
in his life of all knowledge of satiety, all touch of weariness. 

He listened now, leaning his arm on the sill of the open window 
that looked out upon the gardens below, fresh, even in town, with 
the breath of the spring on their limes and acacias, and the waking 
song of the nest-birds greeting the day. »The rolling notes of the 
organ pealed out in all their solemnity, the cathedral rhythm swell- 
ing out upon the silence of the dawn, that had been heard by him 
so often in the splendour of St. Peter’s at Easter-time, in the hush 
of Notre Dame at midnight mass, and in the stillness of Bene- 
dictine and Cistercian chapels in the chestnut-woods of Tuscan 
and the lonely mountain-sides of hill-locked Austrian lakes. 
thousand memories of foreign air were in the decp-drawn and 
melodious chords; a thousand echoes of the dead glories of mediseyul 
Rome rose with the 


“Tantum ergo Sacramentum 
Veusremur cernui.” 


A help.ess and fragile crippic in the world, no stronger than t 
tex], and ignorant of all things caye his art, once before his organ. 
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once in the moment of his inspiration, Guido Lulli had the 
andeur of a master, the force and the omnipotence of a king. In 
is realm he reigned supreme, and Chandos not seldom left his 
titled associates and his careless pleasures to come and listen to 
these melodies in his protégé’s still, monastical chamber, as he heard 
them now. 

He leaned against the embrasure, looking out on to the mass of 
leaves beneath, and letting his thoughts float dreamily down tho 
stream of sound, blent with the lustre of the smiling eyes and the 
gleam of the imperial beauty that had nowly caught his memory 
and his fancy. Entangled with the imaginations of his own 
Byzantine poem, she haunted hifn with that early careless whisper, 
soft, idle, and b arrmics of love in its first moments,—love that is 
but a mere monh vfary, passionate impulse, and may never ripen to 
@ 


ore. 

The lull of early morning, the measure of the music passing 
onward without pause into tho masses of Mozart and Mendelssobh, 
fell gently and mellowly on him after the crowded hours of the 
past night and day. As thé chords thrilled through the silence of 
the broaksing day, joining the clear notes of the awakening birds 
bencath amidst the leaves, his though{s wandered away, dreamy 
and disconnected, ranging over the cloudless years of a suqessful 
life, in which all the memotics wore painted as with an Mlizabethan 
pencil, without shadow. In them he had never known one grey 
touch of disappointment, far loss still one dark taint of calamity ; 
in them womaun’s lips had nover betrayed him, nor man’s hand 
been raised against him. Fortune had favoured and tho world had 
loved him. No regref lay on him, and no unfulfilled desire left its 
trail. There was nothing in his career ho wished undone; there 
were no memorios in it that it would have been pain to open ; there 
were no pages of it that were not bright with soft, rch, livin 
colour. He had passed through life haying escaped singularly all 
the shadows that lie on it for mostmen; and he had, far more thar 
most, what may be termed the faculty for happiness, a gift, in any 
temperament, whose wisdom and whose bouuty the world too Little 
recognises. 

His thoughts, floating on with the melodious chords that swelled 
in wave on wave of sound through the quict of the morning, drifted 
back by somo unfolluwed chain of association to the remembrance 
of the hot autumn sunset at Clarencieux, when, as a child, he haa 
dreamt his chivalric fancios over the story of Arthur, and had told 
his father what his future should be. 

‘* Have I kept my word?” he mused, as he leaned his arms on 
the embrasure of the window, while the early light fell on the gold 
and the jewels of his Plantagonet masquoradeo-dress. 

The lofty, idealic, impossible dreams, so glorious in their imprac- 
ticability, so fair in their sublime folly, in which boyhood had 
aspired to a soilless fame and au heroic sovereignty such as this 
earth has never seen and never can see, recurred to him with some- 
thing that was almost, for the moment, a passing sadness,—the 
sexne sadness which, in the words of Jean Paul. Jies in music. 
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‘¢ because it spesks to us of things that in all our life we find not, 
and never shall find.” 

‘‘Have Il kept my word?” hethought. ‘‘I rule the world of plea- 
sure; but I meant then a wider world than that. They follow me 
because I lead the fashion; because I amuse them better than any 
other; because they gain some distinction by cutting their coata 
and wearing their wrist-bands like mine; but that is not the fame 
either he or I meant in those years. They talk of me; they imitate 
me; they obey me; they quote me; they adore my works, and 
they court my approbation. But am I very much more, after all, 
thanamereidlerP” , 

The genius latent in him, which in his present life only found 
careless exprossion in glittering *bagatolles and poems, half Lucre- 
tian, half Catullan, stirred in him now with that restlessness for 
higher goals, than refusal to be satisficd with«fual and presen# 
echie ecient which characterise genfus in all its forms,—that un: 
geasing and irrepressible ‘‘ striving towards tho light” which pur- 
sued Goethe throughout life, and was upon his lips in death. 
Dissatisfation in no shape ever touched Chandos; his years wore 
too cloudless, and too full of fairest {livour, for discontcont ever tc 
be known in them. Itwgs but rarely, now and then, when, in the 

auses of his pleasures and his€uine, the remembrance of his child- 
oods grand, visionary, impalpable ambitions came back to hi 
that the thowzht swept across him of having insufficiently realise 
them, of having been in some sort untrue to them, of losing in a 
coer ne celebrity the loftier purity of those early and impossible 
eams 


It was not wholly true, nor wholly just towards himself. Egotism 
had little place in his lifo: full though it was of a Greek-like soft- 
noss and Greok-like idolatry of beauty and, of, pleasure, of ar 
Epicureanism that shunned all paineand abhorred all roughness 
aud all harshness, the calamities of others were widely succoured by 
him, and the bead-roll was long of those who owed him the most 
generous gifts that man can owe to man. 

He enjoyed, but he never forgot that others suffered. He loved 
the ease, tho beauty, and the serenity of existence; but he also 
did his uttermost that othors should know them too. 

“< T enfoy,” he thought now, ag ho leaned out into the morning 
sunshine. ‘‘Itis the supreme wisdom of life, and the best gift of 
the gods is to know it! The Greeks were right, and in this age 
men remember it too little. Old Guy Patin was a million times 
wiser than all the Frondeurs, sitting under the summer-shade of 
his Cormeille cherry-tree with Lucretius and Lucilius and An- 
toninus, while his friends killed each other with fret and fume. 
Bonaparte said, ‘ I have conquered Cairo, Milan, and Paris in less 
than two years, and yetif I died to-morrowI should only get halfa 
page in any biographical dictionary ;’ but to get a line, or even only 
to get an obituary notice and oblivion, men toil a life away and 
consume their years in thankless, grinding, ceaseloss labour. The 
benighted opticism of vanity! ‘The succession of the nations is 
but as atorch-race,’ What ia it to feed the flame of one cf ths 
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torches for a passing second,—a spark that flares and dies? The 
Greek ideal of Dionysus, with the ivy on his brow and the thyrsus 
in his hand, bringing joy wherever he moved, while the wine 
flowed and nature bloomed wherever the god’s foot fell, is the 
ideal of the real happy life, the life that knows how to enjoy.” 
The thoughts drifted through his mind lightly, dreamily, as the 
swell of the organ-notes poured on. It was true he enjoyed, 
7 his temper, like the temper of the Greeks, asked only this of 
e. 


Chandos was not only famous, not only gifted, not only steeped 
to the lips in delicate and sensuous delight; he was much more 
than all these: he was happy. 

How many lives can sa that an 

The music paused suddenly, dropping down in its gorgeous 
festival of sound fa lark suddenly drops to the grass in the midst 
of its flood of song. ChandoS turned as it ceased, and broke his 
idle thread of musing reverie, while he laid his hand gently on tha, 
musician’s shoulder. 

‘‘ Dear Lulli, while one hears your music, one is .n Avillion. 
You make me dream of the'old serone and sacred Meipara yaine. 
Tell ne, haye you everything you wish? Is there nothing that 
can bring you more pleasurer” 

Guido Lulli shook his head. c 

‘*T should be little worthy all 1 owe to you, if I could find one 
want unsatisfied.” 

‘Owe! Youowe me nothing. Who would give me such music 
as you can give? It is not everyone who is fortunate enough to 
have a Mozart in his hoyse. I wish I could serve you better in 
ae Hae that is nearest your heart. We havo dono all we could, 

uido.”” oo 

His voice was very gentlo,‘and had a certain hesitation. He 
aj oar a subject that had a bitterness both of grief and of 

me to his listener; and Chandos, carelessly disdainful of a 
prince’s wishes, was careful of the slightest jar that could wound 
the sensitiveness of the man who was dependent on him. 

Juulli’s head sank, and a dark shadow passed over his face,—a 
flush of shame and of anger, as heavy and as passionate as could 
arise in atemperamont so yisionary and tender to feminine soft- 
eee mingled, too, with a sorrow far deeper than wrath can 
reach. 

‘‘It is enough,” ho said, simply, hia words husned, low, and 
bitter in his throat. ‘‘ We are cortain of her shame.” 

‘* Not cortain,” said Chandos, compassionately, while his hard 
still lay lightly on the musician’s shoulder. ‘‘ Where there is 
doubt there is always hope; and judgment should never be passed 
a Tee is Known. Do not be harsh to her, even in 

ought ” 

" Harsh P Am I harsh P” 

‘* Not in your heart eyer, I know.” 

“Not to her, not to Rer,—no!” murmured the Provengal, while 
bis face was still sunk on hig hands; “but to him. Not even ta 
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know his name; not even to know where he harbours; not to tell 
where she is, that when she is deserted and wretched she might be 
saved from lower depths still !” 

A terrible pain shook and stifled his voice, and Chandos was 
silent. The musician’s sorrow was one to which no consolation 
could be offered and no hope suggested. 

‘‘T have had all done to trace her that is possible,’’ he said, at 
last; ‘‘but two years have passed, and there scems no chance of 
ever succeeding; all clue appears lost. Vo you think that she 
may havo gone by another name at the time that her lover, who- 
yer he may be, first saweher P” 

‘“‘It is possible, monseigneur ;, I cannot tell,” said Lulli, slowly, 
vith a pathos of weariness more touching than all complaint and 
lament. ‘‘Be it as it wall, she is dead t8 me ,,but—but—if we 
could know him, helpless cripple as I am, I would find strength 
enough to avenge my wrong and hors.” 
eo He raised himself as he said it, his slight, bent form quivering 
and instinct with sudden force, his pale and hollow cheek flushed, 
his eyes kindling. It was like elegtric vitality flashing for one 
brief moment into a dead man’s limbs.’ 

Chandos looked at hing with a profound pity. Toehim, a man 
of the world, a courtier, a iover of pleasure, the untutored, 
chivalrous simplicity of this idealist roused infinite compassion. 
He saw broeght home to Guido Lulli, as a terrible and heart- 
burning anguish, those amours which in his own world and his 
own life were but the caprice and amusement of idle hours, the 
subject of a gay, indifferent jest. He had never before reflected 
aoe much these careless toys may chance,to cost in their recoil to 
others. 

He leaned his hand with a warmer pressurp op the musician’s 
shoulder. . 

‘IT wish I could aid you more, Guido; but there is nothing 
that I know of that has been left untried. Strive to forget both; 
neither is worth enough to give you pain. You believe af least 
that : have had every effort used for you, although it has been in 
vain ?” 

Lulli looked at kim with a slight smile,—a smile that passed over 
the suffering and the momentary passiqn on his face like an irra- 
diation of light. It was so full of sublime and entire faith. 

‘‘ Believe you, monseigneur? Yes, as I believe in God.” 

It was the simple truth, and paid back to Chandos his own love 
for men, and faith in them, in his own coin. 

‘‘T thank you. Iam your debtor, then, Lulli,” He said, gently. 
‘‘T must leave you now, or I shall have no sleep before the day 
is fairly up; but I will see you again some time during the morn- 
ing. you think of enything that has not been done, or might 
be done again, with any hope to find Valeria, tell me, and I will 
give directions for it. Adieu!” 

He left the chamber, the flash of his diamonds and the imperial 
blue of his dress glancing bright in the bedms of the young day. 
Lulli turned his head, and followed him with the wistful gaze that 
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seemed to come from so far a distance,—followed him as the eyes 
of a dog follow the shadow of its master. 

‘‘So generous, so pitiful, so gentle, so noble! If I could onl 
live to repay him!” he murmured, half aloud, as the door clo 
upon the kingly grace and splendid manhood of his saviour and his 
solitary friend. Vast as was the contrast, hopelessly wide as waa 
the disparity between them, there was not one pang of jealousy in 
the loyal heart of the crippled musician. ; 

Then, with the last clio of his patron’s step, his head drooped 
again, and the listless, lifeloss passivenoss, the weary and suffering 
indifference, which always lay so heayily-upon him, save ai such 
times when his affections or his art struck new vitality through 
him, returned once more, while his fingers lay motionless upon the 
ivory keys. Although happy (as far as happiness could be in 
common with hi¥-shattered and stricken life), in the artistic seclu- 
gion in which he was allowed‘to dwell, and in the unbroken pursuit 
of his art which Chandos enabled him to enjoy, there was one 
sorrow on him weightier than any of his personul afflictions. 

The only thing that had evey loved him was a child, several years 
younger than himself, his cdusin, orphaned and penniless like him- 
self, to kee whom in some poor shape of ¢omfort, in their old home 
of Arles, Lulli had beggared his o overty till—sending to her 
every coin that he possessed—he had been near his grave “rom 
sheer famine when Chandos had found him among tlsa hills of the 
va For some time he had never mentioned the name of Valeria 
to his patron, from the shrinking and sensitive delicacy of his 
nature, which dreaded to press another supplicant and dependant 
on his patron’s charity, All he could give he sent to Arles for 
Valeria Lulli, who was lodged with an old canoness of the city, und 
began to bo noted, as she grew older, as the most perfect contralto 
in the girls’ choir in all Southern France. See her he could uur; 
u sense of duty to the man by whom he had been redeemed from 
death, and the infirmities of his own health, which that righ 
approach of death had more utterly enfeebled, prevented him from 
returning to Provence. Dut he heard of her; he heard from her; 
ho knew that she was drawing near womanhood in safe shelter, 
and a heppy, if obscure, home, through him; and it sufficed for 
him. His affection for her was the tender solicitude of a brotker, 
shut out from any tinge ofa warmer emotion, both through his own 
senso of how utterly banned from him by his calamity was all 
thought of woman’s love, and throuch his own memory of Valerix, 
which was but of a fair and loving child. 

Two years before this morning in which Chandos listenva t the 
Tantum Ergo, a heavy blow fell on the musician, smiting down all 
the fond, vague thoughts with which he had associated Valeria’s 
dawning womanhood with the dawning success of his own ambi- 
tion in his art. <A long silence had passed by, bringing no tidings 
of her, when his anxioty grew uncontrollable and knew itself 
powerless; he had passionately repented of the silence he had pre. 
served on her name to his only friend. He inquired tidiug of tue 
canoness, but recetvod none, Chundos was away, yachting in the 
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Mediterranean, and spending the late summer and the autumn in 
the East; the winter also he spent in Paris. When, with the 
spring, Lulli saw him once more, he told him at length of Valeria, 
and entreated his aid to learn the cause of the silence that had 
fallen between him and Arles. Chandos gave it willin aly i he 
sent Lis own courier abroad to inquire for the young choral singer. 
All answer with which he returned was that the canoness had died 
in the course of that summer, that Valeria Lulli had disappeared 
from the city, and that neither priest nor layman could tell more, 
save that it was the general nurpeaen that she had fled with a 
handsome milord, who had visitod the cathedral, heard her singing, 
learned her residence, and visited her often during the summer 
months. Ie too had left Arles without any one remembering his 
name or knowing where the had gone. The gosgips of the still 
solemn old Roman city had noted him often with Valeria at vesper- 
time, and underneath the vine-hung, grey stone coping of her 
casement in the canoness’s little fouredle. 

So the history ran,—briof, but telling a world. To Guido Lulli 
there was room noither for doubt ner hope; it was plain as the 
daylight to him, and needed not another fino added to it. It cut 
him to the heart. Shame for,the honour of his nar&e, which, 
though sunk into Povey: claimed descent from him whose divine 
strait once floated down the rose-aisles of Versailles; passionate 
bitterness ag@inst the unknown stranger who had robbed him; 

ief for the loss and dishonour of the one whom he had cherished 

om her childhood,—all these were terrible to him; but they were 
scarcely so cruel as the sting of ingratitude from a hfe that he 
alone bad supported, and for which he had endured, through many 
years, deprivations uncounted and solicitude unwearying. He 
said but little, but the iron went down dcep into his gentle suffor- 
ing nature, and left a wound there that was never closed. 

No more had been learned of the fate of Valeria; it sank into 
silence, and all the efforts exerted by his patron’s wealth and by 
the ingenuity of his hireliugs failed to bring one light on the sur- 
face of the darkness that covered her lost life. As Lulli has said, 
she was dead to him. But the pain she had dealt was living, and 
would live long. Natures like Lulli’s suffer silently, but suffer 
greatly; and now, when the menastical silence closed in again 
around him as the sound of Chandos’ steps died off the morning 
stillness, and the early rays only strayed on the ivory whiteness of 
the carved Passion above the little shrine of his antique chamber, 
he sat there, listless and lost in thought, his head sunk, his hands 
resting immovable upon the keys with which he could give out fit 
music for the gods, the sadness on him which ever oppressed him 
when he came back from his own best-beloved world of melodious 
sound into the coarse, harsh, weary world of fact and of existence. 

He thought of the bright child whose desolate life he had suc- 
woured, 88 he had used to see her, with the sunlight on her hair, 
while she gathered bowing crowns of summer lilies, and feathery 
wealth of seeding grasses, among the giant ruins of the Roman 
Anphiihestre, where the Gaul and (he Frank, the Latin and the 
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Greek, lay mouldering in the community of death, while the 
arrowy Rhone flashed its azure in the light, and the purple grapes 
grew mellow in the golden languor of a Southern noon, 


OHAPTER VI. 
LATET ANGUIS IN HERBA, 


* Lors of news!” said Trevenna, crushing up a pile of journals as 
le sat at broakfast in Park Lane—his second breakfast, of course, 
for which he commonly droppe@ in as Chandos was taking his 
first. ‘Queer thing,ea paper is; sort of prosaic phoenix, eh? 
Kings die, minf¥ters die, editors go to pot, its staff drops under 
the sod, governments smask, nations swamp, actors change; but 
on goes the paper, coming out imperturbably every morning. 
Nothing disturbs it; deaths enrich it; wars enlarge it; if a roy 
head goes into the grave, it politely prints itself with a black 
border by way of gratifyimg‘his soul, and sells itself to extreme 
advantageewith a neat and dovetailing of ‘Le roi est mort,’ and 
‘Vivo le roi.’ Quoor thing, a paptr!’ 

‘‘A melancholy thing in that light. To think of the swarm of 
striving life pressed into a single copy of the Times js as mournful 
as roaiasal crowds under Mount Ida, though certainly not so 
poetic.” 

‘‘Mournful? Don’t soe it,” responded Treyenna, who never did 
seo anything mournful in life, except the miserable mistake by 
which he had not becn born a millionnaire. ‘‘ It’s rather amusing 
to see all the pother and bother, and know that they'll all be dead, 
every man of ’om, fifty yeaws hence; because one always has an 
unuttered conviction that somo miracle will happen by which one 
won't die oneself. How, thoroughly right Lucretius is! it is so 

leasant to see other men in a storm while one’s high and dry 
eyond reach of a drop; and to watch them all rushing and scuttling 
through life in the Times’ columns is uncommonly like watching 
them rush through a tempest. You know they'll all of them get 
splashed to the skin, and not one in ten thousand reach their goal.” 

Chandos laughed. . 

‘*But when you are in the tempest, my friend, I fancy you 
would be very glad of a little more sympathy than you give, and 
would be very grateful for an umbrella?” 

‘‘Qh, the devil take pope Give me success.” 

‘‘The selection is not new. But in defeat——”’ 

‘In defeat P let it go ten leagues farther to the deuce! Sym- 
athy in success might be genuine; people would scramble for the 
onbons I dropped; but sympathy in defeat was never anything 

better yet than a sneer delicately veiled.” 

‘* Poor humanity! You will allow nothing good to come out of 
Nazareth ; a swoeping verdict, when by Nazareth you mean man- 
kind. Well, I would rather give twonty rogues credit for being 
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honest men, than wrong one honest man by thinking him a rogue, 
To think evil unjustly is to create evil; to think too well of a man 
may end in making him what you have called him.” 

Trevenna smiled—his arch, humorous smile, that danced in the 
mirth of his eyes, and twinkled so joyously and mischieyously 
about the corners of his mouth. 

“Tf it be your preference to think too well of men, frés-cher, 

ou can hardly miss gratifying it. Rogues grow thick as black- 

erries. Only when Twurcaret, whom you think the mirror of 
honour, makes you Lec oeaee and Gingillino, whom you believe 
the soul of probity, makeseoff with your plate, and Tartuffe, whom 
you have deemed a saint of the fjrst water, forges a little bill on 
your name, blame site Sees your own delightful and expensive 
optimism ; that’s all! n’t you know you thjpk too well of 
me 27 


There was a shade of earnestness afd, for the instant, of regret 
ins his bold, bright eyes, as they fustened themselves on Chandos’ ; 
there was, for the moment, one faint impulse of compunction and 
of conscience in his heart. He knew that the man before him 
trusted him so utterly, so loyally; hé knew that the witness of 
the world to sink and shame him would only have made*the hand 
of Ernest Chandos close firmer on his own. That hand was 
stretc#ed out now in a gesture of generous frank grace, of true 
and gallant fritndship. 

. You know I have no fear of that. Our friendship is of too old 
a date.” 

Trevenna hesitated a moment, one slight, impalpable second of 
time, not to be counted, not to be noted; fan Wie hand closed on 
that held out him. 

The momentary better thought had gone from bam. When he 
took the hand of Chandos thus, few criminals had ever fallen lower 
than he. Were Catholic fancies true, and ‘‘ guardian angels with 
w as we walk,” his guardian spirit would have left Treyenna then 
or ever. 

‘‘ Well,” he said, with his mirthful and ringing laugh, like his 
voice, clear and resonant as a clarion, ‘‘ you found me in no irre- 
proachable place, mon prince, at any rate; so you can’t complain 
if I turn out a scamp. A debtor’s@rison gvasn’t precisely the place 
for the lord of OClarencieux to choose an ally.” 

‘Many a ‘lord of Clarencieux’ has gamed away his wit and his 
wealth—which was your only sin then, my dear fellow. I am not 
afraid of the consequences. So many people who speak well of 
themselves are worth nothing, that by inverse ratio, Trevenna, 

ou, who speak so ill of yourself, must be worth a great deal. 

ou look at some things from too low a standing-point, to my 
fancy, to be sure; but you see as high as your stature will let 
you, I suppose.” 

‘* Of course, literally and metaphorically, you’re avery tall man, 
and I’m a very short; and, literally and metaphorically, if you 
see stars I don’t, I see puddles you don’t; if you watch for planets 
I forget, I watch for quicksands you forget. My stature will be 
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the more useful of tne two in the end. Apropos of quicksandas, 
the first architect of them in the country was magnificent on the 
Cat Tax last night.” 

‘“WhoP Milverton?” 

“Yes, Milverton. As if you'd forgotten who was Exchequer i 
If he were a handsome coryphée, now you'd be eager to hear every 
sylluble about the début. The speech was superb. To hear him! 
he drew the line so admirably between the necessary and humble 
mouser, helpmate of the housewife, and the pampered, idle Angora, 
fed on panada, and kept from caprice; he touched so inimitably 
on the cat in Erypt an rus, tracing ¢he steps by which a deity 
had become a drudge, and the once-sacred life been set to preserve 
the pantries from mice; he threw so choice a sop to the Exeter Hall 
party by alludang to its fall as a meet judgment on a heathen 
deity, and richly merited rt a creature that was mentioned in 
Herodotus, and not in the ible: he sprinkled the whole so classi- 
cally with Greek quotations that greatly imposed the House, aad 
proatly posed it, iis members having derived hazy Attic notions from 

e Greek cribs at the Universities, and Grote on rainy after- 
noons in the country. By Jove, the whole thing was masterly | 
The Budgbt will pass both Chambrs.” ¢ 

Chandos laughed as ho ate the mellowest of peaches. 

“And that you call public life? a slavery to send straw# down 
tho wind, aad twist cablos of sand! The other eYening I drove 
Milverton to Claire Rahel’s. Just at her door a hansom tore after 
us, his Whip dashed up; tho House was about to divide; Milver- 
ton must go down directly. And he went. There is an existence 
to spend! Fancy thesempty platitudes of the benches, instead of 
the bright mots at Rahel’s; the empty froth of placemen patriots, 
instead of the tastoful foam of sparkling Moselle !”’ 

‘“‘ Fie, fie, Chandos! You shouldn’t satirise St. Stophon’s, out 
of filial respect.” 

‘“‘The St. Stephon’s of my father’s days was a very different 
affair. They are not politicians now, they are only placemen; 
they don’t dictate to the press, the press dictates to them; they 
don’t care how the country is lowered, they only care to keep in 
office. When thore is an European simoom blowing through the 
House, I may come andelook on: so long as they brew storms in 
the saucer, I havo no inclination for the tea-party. Would yov 
like public life, Treyenna ?”’ 

‘““T? What's the good of my hking anything? I’m a Parah 
of the pavé, a Chicot to the clubs; I can only float myself ip 
dinner-stories and gossip.” 

‘‘Gossip! You inherit the souls of Pepys and Grimm. Thw 
such a clever fellow as you can——”’ 

‘‘ Precisely because I am a clever fellow do I collect what every- 
body loves, except rafineurs ike yourself. I am never so welcome 
a3 when I take about a charmingly chosen bundle of characters to 
be crushed and reputations to be cracked. To slander his neigh- 
bour is indirectly to flatter your listener; of course, slandor 
‘a welcome. Every ene kes to hear something bad of some 
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body elso; it enhances his comfort when he ts comfortable, and 
makes him think ‘somebody's worse off than I am’ when he 
isn’t.” 

‘*T wonder if there were ever such a combination of Theophras- 
tus’ bitterness and Plautns’ good humour in any living bemg 
before you, Trevenna? You judge humanity like Rochefoucauld, 
and laugh with it like Falstatf; and you tell men that they are 
all rascals as merrily as if you said they were all angels.” 

‘‘A great deal more merrily, I suspect. One can get a good 
deal of merriment out of rogues; there 1s no better company under 
the sun ; but angels woudl be uncommonly heavy work. Sin’s the 
best salt.” e 

‘‘ Mr. Paul Leslie is waiting, sir,” said thp groom of the cham- 
bers, approaching his master. ” 

“ Quite right; I will see him in the brary.” 

‘Paul Leslie? That’s a new name; I don’t know it,” raid 
Frevenna, who made a point of knowing every one who came to 
his host, no matter how insignificant. 

- Very likely. He never gives dinners, and could not lend you 
@ sou.” 

There was a certain carbless, glisdainful irony in the Words, half 
unconscious to Chandos himself. He had all the manner of the 
vieill? cour, all ita stately grace, and all its delicate disdain; and 
cordial as hi8 regard was for Trevenna, and sincere as was his 
belief that the bluntness and professed egotism of the man covered 
a thousand good qualities and proclaimed a candour bright and 
open as the day, he was not, he could not be, blind to the fact 
that Trevenna never sought or heeded any diving soul except those 
who could benefit him. 

“1 ui.derstand,” laughed Treyonna; with aeriding-whip about 
his shoulders he would still have laughed good-naturedly. ‘One 
of your prviégés, of course; some Giotto who was drawing sheep 
when the Clarencieux Cimabue saw him; somo starving Chat- 
terton who has plucked up heart of grace to write and ask the 
author of ‘ Lucréce’ to give him the magna nominis umbra. Tell 
him to turn navvy or corn-chandler, Chandos, before he worships 
the Muses without having five thousand a year to support those 
dissipated ladies upon; and twenty years hence he'll thank you 
while he eats his fat bacon with a relish in the pot-house, or 
weighs out his pottles of barley in sensible contentment.”’ 

‘* You are a thorough Englishman, Treyenna; you would make 
a poet an exciseman, and expect him to be serenely grateful for 
the patronage! Pray, how many of those who honour ‘the 
Muses,’ as yor call them, have had, five thousand a year, or had 
even their daily bread when they started, for that matter? I must 
give this boy his audience, so I may not see you till we meet iz 
the park or the clubs. You dine with me to-night? There area 
triad of Serene Highnesses coming, and German royalty is terribly 
opprossive society.” 

‘'Un, I will be here, monseigneur; I obey orders. You want 
me at wour dinners on Valo wanted Triboulet. eh?’ The juster is 
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welcomed for the nonsense he talks, and may be more familiar 
than guests of higher degree.” 

‘* Triboulet ? hat are you thinking of? Men of your talent 
bring their own welcome, and are far more creditor than debtor to 
society. Surely Treyenna, you never misdoubt the sincerity of my 
friendship P”’ 

The other looked up with his bright bonhomie. 

‘‘You are a Sir Caladore of courtesy. No; I am as sure of the 

uality of your friendship as I am of the quality of your clarets, 
can’ say more; and, as the world bowselown before you, the dis- 
tinction of it is very gratifying., Besides, you have the best che) 
in town; and I dearly love a friend that gives good dinners.” 

Chandos laughed. °Trevyonna always amused him; the uttet 
absence of flattery refreshed him, and he knew the world too well 
not to know that sincerity and warmth of feeling were full as 
likely to lie under the frankly confessed egotism as under the 
suaver protestations of other men. Yet the answer chilled him 
ever so slightly, jarred on him ever so faintly. A temperament 
that is never earnest is at times well-nigh as wearisome as a tem- 
perament “hat is never gay, therg com¢s a time when, if you can 
never touch to any depth, the ceaseless froth and brightness of the 
surface will create a certain seise of impatience, a certain séuse of 
want. He felt this for the moment with Trevenna. * 

** No wonder the women are so fond of the caresses of those 
mains blanches, they are as white, and as soft, and as delicate as a 
girl’s—curse him!” thought Trevenna, while his eyes glanced 
from Ohandos’ hand, as it fell from his shoulder, and on to hiv 
own, which was broad, strong, and coarse, both in shape and in 
fibre, though tenacious in hold, and characteristic in form. The 
hand of Chandos was the hind of thw aristocrat and of the artist 
moulded in one; Trevenna’s that of the working-man, of the agile 
gymnast, of the hardy mountain-climber. 

The thought was petty and passionate as any woman’s—~the 
envy puerile and angered to a feminine and childish littleness. 
Lut this was Treyenna’s one weakness, this jealousy of all these 
differences of caste and of breeding, as his sonnets were Richelieu’s 
as his paintings were Goethe’s, aa his deformed limb was Byron’s. 

The warm friendship offered him and proved to him was for- 
gotten in the smart of a small, wounded vanity. A straw mis- 
aa will make us enemies; a millstone of benefits hung about 

1s neck may fail to anchor down by us a single friend. e may 
lavish what we will—kindly thought, loyal service, untiring aid, 
aud enerous dced—and they are all but as oil to the burning, as 
fuel to the tlame, whon spent upon those who are jealous of us. 
ears however, his hearty curse upon his host, Treyenna went 
on with his breakfast complacently, while Chandos left him to give 
audience (and something more) to the young artist, a clever hop 
without a sou, with the talent of a Scheffer and the poverty of a 
Chatterton, whom he was about to enable to study in peace in 
Rome. Trevenna was a sagacious man, a practical man, and did 
not allow bia @wn personal enmities, or the slight circumstance 
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ef his haying mentally damned the man whose hospitality he 
enjoyed to interfere with his appreciation of his lobster cutlets, 
liqueurs, patés, and amontillado. 

Then, when he had fairly finished a breakfast that would have 
done honour to the inventions of a Ude, he went out to the clubs, 
—it was two o’clock in the day,—to keep up his reputation asa 

ublic talker, with a variety of charming, damaging stories, and 
inimitable specimens of inventive ingenuity, such as made him 
welcome at an the best tables, and well received even in the smok- 
ing sanctum of the Guards’ Club. Trevenna had not dined at 
his own expense for ten *years; he knew so well how to amuse 
society. His manufactures were matchless; they were the most 
adroit — lasting slanders of all,—slanderg that had a foundation 
of truth. . , 

‘What's up, Charlie? You look rather blue,” said that easiest 
and most familiar of ‘‘diners-out,” whom no presence could awe 
aed no coolness could ice, as he sauntered now down Pall Mall 
with a young dandy of the Foreign Office, who had played so much 
chicken-hazard, and planned so many Crown and Sceptre and Star 
and Garter /étes in the mornings which he devoted to the State, 
that he had come to consi@erablg grief over “‘ floating paber.” 

Charlie nodded silently, pulling his amber moustaches. 

“« Bight, eh P Dal won’t bleed?” asked Trovenna, with a good- 
natured, alm8st affectionate interest. ‘‘ Dal’? was Lord Daller- 
stone, Charlie’s elder brother. 

‘‘Bleed? No. He’s up a tree himself,” murmured the victim. 
‘‘It’s those confounded Tindall & Co. people; they’ve got bills of 
mine,—bought them in,—and they put thescrew on no end.” 

‘‘ Tindall & Co.! Ah! Hard people, ain’t they ?” 

“Devils!” murmured Charlie, still in the ssleepicst of tones. 
‘© It’s that vile old Jew Mathias, ydu know; he’s the firm, no 
doubt of it, though he keeps it so dark. ‘Pay or——’ That’s 
all they say; and I’ve no more idea where to get any money 
than that pug.” 

‘¢ Bought your paper up ? that is awkward work,” said Trevenna, 
musingly. ‘‘I hardly see what you can do. I know the Tindall 

eople are very sharp,—old Hebrew beggar is, as you say, at least. 
How much breathing-time do thoy give you?” 

‘Only till Thursday.” 

‘‘Humph! only forty-eight hours; close shave!” said Treyenna. 
‘© Of course you can’t do anything if you're not able to get the 
money. They’ve the law on their side.” 

‘“< Can't you think of anything? You're such a cleyor fellow, 
Trevenna!” asked the embryo diplomatist, whose personal diplo- 
macy was at its wits’ end. 

es for the compliment, bon gargon, but I’m not clever 
enough to make money out of nothing. How people would rush 
to my laboratory, if I were! I should cut out all the pet preachers 
with the women. I really haven’t an idea what advice to give you. 
I'd see these Tindall rascals with pleasure for you; but I don’t 
suppose that would do any good.” 
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“Try! there’s a good fellow!” said the boy, with more eager 
ness than ho had ever thrown into his sleepy, silky voice in all the 
days of his dandyism. 

‘T’ll ask them to let you have longor time, at any rate. Perhaps 
they’ll be persuaded to renew the bills. Anyway, I’m more up to 
City tricks than you are. Lot’s see, what’s their place of business P 
I remember—that wretched, dirty place in Piffler’s Court, isn’t it? 
I'll go down there to-morrow morning.” 

Charlie’s languid eyes brightened with delighted hope, and he 
thanked his friend over and over again with all that cordial but 
embarrassed eagerness which characterisys Young England when it 
is warmly touched and does not like to make a fool of itself. 
Charlie's heart was a very kind, a very honest one, under the shell 
of dandy apatky, and’it held Treyenna from that moment in the 
closest gratitude. 

‘‘Such a brick of a fellow, to go bothering himself into that 
beastly City ufter my affairs!” ho thought, as he turned into Pratés 
fora gamo at billiards, while Trevenna sauntered on down the 
shady side of the stroct. 

‘« It’s as well to oblige him, we should get nothing by putting 
the screw vn him; he 1s only worth thestobacco-pots and art-trash 
he’s heapod together in his rooms, and that chestnut hack that he’s 
never puid for. It’s aswell to oblige him. Dal will kill banself 
sooner or later at the rate ho goes, and the next b.other’s an in- 
valid ; Charlie’s sure to havo the title, I fancy, some day or other,’ 
thought Trevenna, as he went along, encountering acquaintances 
at evory yard, and recciving a dozen invitations to luncheon in as 
many feet of the trettvir, This was Trovenna’s special statesman- 
ship,—to cast his nets so far forward that they took in not only the 
present but the future. He sought the socioty and the friendship 
of young men: who knew what uso they might not be some day ¢ 

en thought him ‘‘a pushing fellow, but then so deucedly 
cpaeray and liked him. Le was almost everywhcore welcome to 
them ; for he was not only a popular wit and a gossiper, but he was 
& surpassing whist- and a capital billiard-player, an excellent shot, 
a splendid salmon-fisher, and as unerring a judge of all matters 
‘‘ horsy ” as ever pronounced on a set of Rawcliffe yearlings and 
icked out the winner oe cracks at Danebury. They thought 
iin “nobody,” and lookcd on him as only Chandos’ homme 
daffatres, but they liked him. Women alone never favoured him. 
and held him invariably at an icy distance, partly, of course, fron. 
the fact that women never smile upon a man who has nothing. 
Ladies are your only thorough Optimates. You lke a man if he 
be a good shot, a good rider, a good talker—they must first know 
‘‘ all about him ;” you laugh if the wit be ben trovato—they must 
learn, before they smile, if the speaker be worth applauding; you 
will listen if the brain be well filed—they must Lise that the 
urse is so also. Women, therefore, gaye no sort of attention to 
venna, but only spoke of him as ‘‘a little man,—odious little 
man, 80 brusque; he keepsacab, and lives no one knows how, 
hangs on to great men, and rich men, like Chandos.” 
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Bosides, Trevenna offended ladies in other ways. If not a great 
disciple of truth in proprid persona, he scattered a good many truths 
about ir the world, though he lied with an enchanting readiness 
and tact whon occasion needed. Ilo nevertheless satirised hypo- 
crisy ana humbug with a genuine relish in the work; his natural 
candour relicved itself in the flagellations ho gave humanity. He 
had a rich Hudibrastic vein in hun, and he was nut the less sincera 
in his ir nies on the world’s many masks because his sagacity led 
him to t orrow them to serve his own ends. 

Truth is a rough, honost, holter-skelter terrier, that none like to 
seo brought into their qrawing-rooms, throwing over all their 
dainty little ornaments, upsetting their choicest Dresden, thut 
nubod guessed was cracked till i?fell with the mended sido upper- 
most and keeping every oye in incessant tremor lest the next snap 
chould be at their braids or their boots, of which neither the var- 
uish nor the luxuriance will stand ro&agh usago. Trevenna took 
this unmuzzled brute about with him into precincts where there 
were delicacies a touch would soil, frailties a bruch would crack, 
and smooth carpets of brilliant bloom and velvet gloss that, 
scratchod up, showed the bare boards underneath, and let in the 
stench of rats rotting below. Of course, ho and tho ‘errier too 
were detested by ladies. Such a gaucherie would have boon 
almosf unbearable ina duke! They would have had difficulty to 
control the grynace into a smile had the coarse and cruel pastime 
been a prince’s: for a ponniless man-about-town it was scarcely 
likely they would open their boudoir-dvoors to such a master and 
to such an animal. Women abominated him, and Trevenna was 
too shrewd to underrate the dunger of hig enemies. He knew 
that women make nine-tenths of all the mischief of this world, 
and that their delicate hands demolish the character and the 
success of any one whom thoy dislike» but to hivo given himself 
to conciliate them would have been a task of such infinite weari- 
ness to him that ho let things go ss they would, and set himself 
to achieve what he purposed without referoncv to them. Ie was 
quite sure that if success shone on him the fair scx would smile 
too, and would soon find out that he was the most “delightful 
original in the world!” 

“Chandos,” said Trevenna, an hour or two later, ‘I want to 
tell you something. That young brother‘sf Dallerstone’s has come 
to grief,—fallen in Jews’ hands,—got up a tree altogether. Dal 
can't help him; he’s as bad himself; and they'll be down upon 
Charlie on Thursday.” 

‘‘Poor boy! Cannot we stop that P” 

‘Well, you could, of course; but it is asking a grea! deal of 
you. I have promised him to see Tindall’s people.” 

‘Who are they ?” 

‘** Jew firm in the City; hold a good many of your aristocratie 
friends in their teeth, too. But I was going to say I can’t do any~ 
thing for him unless I take them sume security that they will have 
their money. Nov, if I could use your name, though there is no 
reason in life why you should give it——~” 
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‘My name? Oh, I will serve him, certainly, if he be in dif- 
ficulties.” 

‘‘Merely your name to get the bills renewed, They'll trust 
that.’ 

‘‘But I suppose his debts are not very great ?—he is such a lad. 
Would it not be better to buy his paper out of these Hebrews’ 
hands?” 

‘‘ Mercy on us, monseigneur!" cried Trevenna. ‘If you don't 
talk as coolly of buying up any unknown quantity of bills as of 
buying a cigar-case! No: there is no necessity for doing any- 
thing of the kind. If you will just give your name to renew the 
acceptances, it will serve him admirably. Mind, this is entirely 
my idea; he doesn’t dream of it; but 1 know you are always so 
willing to aid say one.” 

“T shall be most happy to do him any good,—poor young 
fellow! You can have my signature when you like, though I 
think I might as well buy the bills at once; for most likely it will 
end in my paying the money,” laughed Chandos. Trevenna’s 
eyes smiled with self-contepted amusement as he stood a moment 
watching the roll of the carriages down St. James's Street. 

“That was a very good thought,” he mused to himself. 1 
shall oblige Charlie,—what an angel he will think me!—and we 
shall get another of the Prince of Clarencieux’s signatures into 
Tindall & Co.’s hands. Ah! there is nothing liké combination 
and management.” 

‘‘ How does that man live, Ernest?” asked Cos Grenvil, as 
rrtesaag drove from the doors of White’s in his very dashing little 
tilbury. 

** Live, my dear fellow? Idon’t know. What do you mean?” 

‘‘ How does he get the money to keep that trap? The mare’s 
worth five hundred guineas. He always vows he hasn’t a sou.” 

‘*A man must drive something,” said Chandos, who knew that 
the mare had come out of his own stables. ‘ Trevenna always 
dines out, you know; and rooms in a quiet street cost nothing.” 

‘* Where was it you first met him?” 

“7? At Baden, years and years ago.” 

‘*Ahl” yawned Grenvil; “plenty of scoundrels to be picked 
up there." 

Chandos laughed. 

** Thanks for the information, Cos. You are prejudiced against 
Trevenna. Don’t believe all the nonsense he talks against him- 
self: there is not a better fellow living. Ah, there is the Lennox! 
How splendidly that woman wears! she must be thirty, but she is 
lovely as she was ten years ago. I always liked Mrs. Lennox; 
she is really perfect style, and, besides——” 

Chandos did not conclude his sentence as to his regard for the 
subject of it, but looked after her a moment. A lovely woman, as 
he had said, with hazel eyes and hair, and a half-disdainful, half- 
melancholy glance from under her drooping lids, who was driving 
a team of cream Circassian ponies. “Z'Empire, cest mot,” was 
written in every line of her classic features, Queen of the Free 
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Y.ances aa she was, daring and unscrupulous Bohemian as tha 
world notoriously declared her. 

‘“‘ This note came for you, sir, during the morning,” said Alexia, 
his head valet, as Chandos went into his chamber to for dinner 
at the French Em : 

‘* Who brought it ?’ 

‘IT really don’t know who, sir; a commissionnaire. He could 
not tell who the servant was that gavo it him, but said he was to 
bog me to see it personally shown you,” said Alexis, to whom tho 
commissionnatre had brought a considerable douceur to induce him 
to perform this office, all the letters that were sent to Chandos in 
unknown hands passing to his seoretary. 

He took it as he went into his dressing-roem, and glanced at it 
indifferently. Like all well-known men, he recefyed so many 
communications from strangors that he never looked at any letters 
save those he especially cared to open. We are all more or less 
martyrs to letters, and get a salutary dread of them as years roll 
onward. But this little note was so delicate, so perfumy, so pretty, 
and looked so like a love-missive, that Chandos for once broke 
both his rule and its = Little of love repaid him, the note 
was of most unfeminine brevity, though of thoroughly feminine 
mystery. 


“ OHANDOS,— 

‘‘ Believe in evil for once in your hfe if you can. The man you 
took out of a debtors’ prison hates you, if ever there were hate in 
this world. Under his bright good humour there lies a purpose 
very fatal to you. What purpose? I canfot tell you. Watch, 
an you may unmask it. All I entreat of you is, be on your 
guard; and do not let your own heegless gen6érosity, your own 
loyal and gallant faith, betray you into the hands of a traitor. 
pk no trust, give no friendship, to Treyenna: ‘latet anguis in 

erb3.’ 
‘‘ Your most sincere Well-wisher.” 


Chandos read the note, then crushed it up and flung it from him. 

A certain chilliness had passed over him at the words that 
attacked in the dark the man whom h@ had so long trusted and 
befriended. Belief in it, even for a second, had not power to touch 
him. An anonymous note of course brought its own condemna- 
tion with it; but suspicion in any shape was so utterly alien and 
abhorrent to him that its mere suggestion repollad him. Suspicion, 
to frank and generous tempers, is a cowardice, a treachery, a vile 
and creeping thing that dares not brave the daylight. The attack, 
the innuendo, the unauthenticated charge, only rallied him nearer 
him whom they impugned, not from obstinacy or from wayward- 
ness,—hbis nature was too gentle to have a touch of either,—but 
simply from the chivalry in his temperament that drew him to 
those .who were slandered, and the loyalty in his friendship that 
clung closer to his friend when in need. 

‘‘Poor Treyenna! Some lady’s vengeance, I suppose. If rhs 
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wore not too clover for any such folly, and tod gonercus for any 
such slaudcr, I should say the writing was Beatrix Lennox’s: it 1s 
very like, though disguised,” he thought, as he glanced at the nuic 
wher it lay amoung the azure silk and laces of his bed, where it 
hud failen. 

It left & transient pain, impationce, and depression on him for 
ton minutos after ita reception. To have read tho mere suggestior 
of pertidy in the man he trusted made Chandos feel himself ¢ 
traitor ; and to lis careless, insouciant, serenity-loving temper, any 
jur Of a harsher world, any tieath of doubt or of treachery, was e: 
lepesiset bo bas 2nd as the cast wind was to bis sonsos. 


CHAPTER VIL 
A JESTER W1I0 HATED BOTH PRINCE AND PALACE. 


‘“‘ LADY QHESTERTON is vowing Cherubjno is divine. What queer 
divinity! What would Michael Angelo have said to an archangel 
in a tail-coat, a lace cravat, and a pair of white kid gloves, holding 
a roll of nusic, and looking a cross betweon a brigand, a waiter, 
and a parson?’ said Trevenna to the Countess de la Vivarol. 
Madame de la Vivarol was the only woman who in any way coun- 
tenanced and liked Trevonua, the only one of the exclusive leaders 
of ton who ever dcigned to notice his existence; and she was 
amused by his impudénce, his sang-froid, and his oddity, and paid 
him only just as much attention as Montespan and other great 
ladies of VersailloS paid thejr Barbary monkey or their little negro 
dwarf, according the pot libertios because of its strangeness and ita 
tusignificance. 

“roll life, a public singer's,” went on Trevenna, who could not 
keop his tongue guiet even through a morning concert, and who, 
moreover, hated rausic heartily, and could not have told ‘‘ Mose in 
iMgitto” from “Yankee Doodle.” ‘Subsists on his clavicle, and 
keeps his bank-bulance in his thorax; knows his funds will go 
down if ho hatches up a gore throat, and loses all his capital if he 
catches a cough; lunches off cutlets and claret to come and aing 
‘The moon rides high,’ in broad daylight; and cries ‘ Jo son ricco 
e tu set bel/a,’ while he’s wondering how he shall pay his debts, and 
thinking what an ugly woman the singer with tin in the duo is, 
Ah, by-the-by, madame,—apropos of plain women,—the Marchesa 
di Santiago has given some superb malachite candelabra as a votive 
offering to Moorfields, for the same reason, they do say, as the 
Princess de Soubise gave gold lamps to Bossuet, ‘ pour le pouvoir 
de pécher a l dme tranqutlle.’ ” 

‘* Chut / I detest scandal,” smiled Madame de la Vivarol, ‘and 
license has its limits, M. Treyenna. Madame di Santiago is my 
most particular friend.” : 

a tly; of your enemy. madamo J know a dotrimental story 
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would not be half so piquant! To hear ill of our foes is tho salt of 
life, but to hear ill of our friends is the sauce blanche itself,” re- 
sponded Trevenna the Imperturbable. 

The countess laughed, and gave him a dainty blow with her satin 
programme. 

‘* Most impudent of men! When will you learn the first lessou 
of society, and decently and discrootly apprendre @ vous effucer #” 

‘“ A meffacer? The advice Lady Harriet Vandeleur gave Cecil. 
Very good for mediocre people, I dare say ; but it would’nt suit me. 
There are some people, you Know, that won’t iron down for the 
hardest rollers. M'effucer? No!, I'd rather any day be an ill-bre 
originality than a well-bred nonentity.” 

‘‘Then you succeed pergectly in being what youewish! Don’t 

on know, monsieur, that to set yourself against conventionalitios 
is like talking too loud ?—an impertinence and an under-breeding 
that society resents by exclusion P”’ 

‘Yes, I know it. Buta duke may bawl, and nobody shuts out 
him ; a prince might hop on one leg, and everybody would begin ta 
hop too. Now, what the ducal lungs ahd the princely legs might 
do with impunity, I declay» I’ve a right to do, if I like.’ 

‘¢ Bécasse! no one can declare his rights till he can do muck 
more,eand—purchase them. Have a million, and we may perhaps 
give you a hitéle license to be unlike other persons; without the 
million it is an ill-bred gaucherie.” 

‘‘Ah, I know! Only a nobleman may be original; a poor 
penniless wretch upon town must be humbly and insignificantly 
commonplace. What a pity for the success of the aristocratic 
monopolists that nature puts clever fellows and fools just im the 
reverse order! But then nature’s a shocking socialist.” 

‘‘ And so are you.” . . 

Trevenna laughed. 

‘‘Hush, madame. Pray don’t destroy me with such a whisper.” 

‘* And be silent yourself,” said Madame la Comtesse. ‘‘ You are 
the most incorrigible chatterer out of a monkey-house; and one 
cannot silence you with a few nuts to crack, for the only thing you 
relish is mischief. Chut/ I want to hear the concerto.” 

‘* Apprendre @ m’effacer,” meditajed Treyenna. ‘‘ Life has wanted 
to teach me that lesson ever since I opened my eyes to it. ‘ Fall 
in with the rnck ; never think uf winning the race; never dare to 
start for the gold cups or enter vourself for the aristocratic stakes . 
plod on between the cart-shafts; toil over the beaten tracks; let 
them beat you, and gall you, and tear your mouth with the curb, 
and never turn against them ; but, though you hate your existence 
with all your might and main, bless the Lord for your creation, 
preservation, and salvation.” That was the lesson they tried to 
teach me. I said I’d be shotif I’d learn it; all the teachers and 
lawgivers couldn’t force it down my throat. I amarank outsider , 
nobody knows my stable or my trainer, my sire or my dam ; nobody 
would bet a tenner on my chancen. Nimporte / a rank outsider 
bas carried the Derby away from the favourite before now.” 

With which consolatory metaphor of the turf, Trevenna leaned 
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back to Lady Chesterton with as familiar a sans facon as though 
he were the Duke of Crowndiamonds. 

‘‘ Pretty landscape, that Hobbema ? Nothing but a hovel among 
birch-trees. Why on earth is a tumble-down cottage so much 
Borg on canvas than a marble mansion? One likes crooked 
ines better than straight ones, I suppose, in art and out of it. 
Humanity has a aKeatal weakness for the zigzag.” 

Lady Chesterton made him a distant bow, and a stare of such 
unutterable insolence as only a great lady can command. 

‘‘ That insufferable person ! Sach an odious fon de garnison! I 
cannot think how Chandos can gountenance him,” said her lady- 
ship, without deigning to murmur any lower than usual, to the 
Marchioness of Sangroyal beside her. « 

The concert at which Tyevenna was solacing himself for the 
martyrdom of melody by watching with his bright eyes for waits 
and strays, for hints and grounds of future scandalous and enter- 
taining historiettes, was one of the musical mornings for which the 
house in Park Lane was famous; concerts of the choicest, under 
the organisation of Guido’ Lulli, most delicate, most masterly of 
musical Zeniuses, with the répertoire #3 full of artistic light and 
shade as any Titian, and the performance, by the first singers of 
Europe, just sufficiently, and only sufficiently, long to «harm 
without ever detaining the ear. These concerts wer invariably in 
the picture-galleries, so that while the glories of Gluck and Handel 
and Rossini and Meyerbeer floated on the air, the companion-art 
was always before the eyes of the audience, while beyond, aisle 
upon aisle of colour and bisstons opened from the conservatories. 
The softest of south winds blew gently in now from the paradise of 
flowers glowing here; the sunlight fell into some deep-hued 
Giorgione, some historical gathering of Veronese, or some fair 

martyr-head of Delaroche ; the dilettanti murmured praise of a fugue 
in D or a violin obligato ; the gold-corniced, purple-hung shadowy 
gallery was filled with a maze of bright hues and perfumy laces and 
the fair faces of women ; and Chandos, lying back in his jfauteutl 
near an open window, listened dreamily to the harmonies of 
Beethoven, and let his eyes dwell on the Queen of Lilies. 

In the high-pressure whirl and incessant amusement of his life, 
it was difficult for any one impression to be made so indelibly upon 
him that it could not be chased away and surpassed by fifty others 
as fascinating; but, as far as he could be haunted by one exclusive 
thought, that thought, since the night of his ball, had been the 
young Lily Queen. 


“In many mortal forms I rashly sought 
The shadow of that idol of my thought!” 


he mused to himself, with a smile. ‘Haye I found it at last, I 
wonder? Surely.” 

He did not think that to seek it here might be to the full as rash, 
and to the full as vain, as any other phantom-search that had before 
beguiled him. Who ever does think so in the first sweetness of the 
aérial yision ? r 
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{he moment when he had seen her as Lucréce had been fatal to 
him ; he had from that moment lost the power of judging or of 
reading her with truth and calmness; for from that moment she 
had become the mortal form of his ideal among women. ‘The shell 
was so perfect, he never doubted that the pearl within was as fair. 

Ilis glance met hers now as he sat beside her just within the 
shade of one of the purple curtains, where she was framed in a 
setting of South American flowers, with one faint tint of the sun< 
light straying, rose-hued and mellow, across them and her. 

The softness of a beaytiful warmth passed over her face as sha 
met his glance, wavering, delicate, the flush of unconscious love 
and half-startled pleasure; he Mid not ask if it were but from the 
rays of the sun, or if it were from the rays of a sun brighter and 
more precious to us than the sun of the heayens,—that God of Light 
we call Gratified Vanity. ° 
¢ He bent to her with an almost caressing homage, though he only 
spoke commonplace words. 

‘‘T had the whole selection classical music to-day, Lady Valencia. 
J romombered you had said Mendelssohn was your favourite master.” 

She smiled,—a sweet glad smile, full of pleased surpyise. 

‘You remembered my idle words ?” 

‘No words can be idle to me that you have spoken.” 

No one heard the answer as the serene, sublime harmonies of the 
great Israelite floated through the air, and Chandos leaned forward 
towards her chair, thinking how like to one another were the pure 
music that thrilled his ear and the proud yet soft loveliness that 
charmed his heart. It was his way to say gentle things to all women, 
and to mean them indeed while he uttered them; but here he meant 
them more deeply than in the mero gallantries of a courtly society. 

She looked at him under the shadew of her fong eyelashes. 

‘‘ You will make me bold enough,”’ she said, with a smile, ‘‘ to 
venture to ask you a fayour that I have been hopelessly meditating 
for the last half-hour.” 

‘‘It is granted unasked. And now——?” 

‘¢ And now—how strange you will think it!” 

‘“‘ Have no fear of that. , If I can please you in anything, T shall 
be honoured enough. Your wish is—— ?” 

‘‘ Well,” she answered, with a low laigh that scarcely disturbed, 
or' was told from, the music, ‘I want you to show me the room 
where Lucréce was written. You do not let the world in thero, they 
tell me; but I fancy you will not refuse me my entreaty to enter 
the sacred precincts.” 

‘‘'Who could refuse you anything?” he asked her in turn. 
"Where I wrote Lucréce was chiefly in the East; but I will gladly 
vet you honour my sanctum, though the thoughts that have been 

cient for me there will scarcely be so any longer when once you 
have left the memory of your presence to haunt it.” 

They spoke no more, as the richest melody of the selection rolled 
in all its grandeur down the air, bearing with it all the life and soul 
of the Provengal musician. To those who were gathered here— 
cave to Chandos, indeed, who never heard a porfect rhythm of 
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harmony, but that ho glided on its chords through dreamy Shelley 
fancies—the music was but a pastime of the hour, a fashionable 
distraction to amuse a languid moment, a cover to flirtation; but 
to Lulli it was the very breath of existence. Shrinking from every 
strange glance and voice, and eo ne all publicity as he did at 
all other times, he was now—now that he was absorbed in his art— 
ag sublimely unconscious of the gaze or presence of that aristocratic 
and indifferent crowd as though they were peasant-children listen- 
ing to his notes. He was as insensible to them as though they hag 
no existence. What were they to him,—those cold dilettanti, thos 
airy coquettes, those critical dandies, those beautiful idiots, whe 
talked art-jargon without a throbef art within their souls? The 
had no part nor share with him. We lived in the world he stented, 
he lived in the theaven of melody that was around him; and any 
other world was forgotton. and in that oblivion the man grew 
grand, the timid, suffering, helpless cripple becaino a king in his 
own right, a sovercign in his own domain,—an empire that lay far 
away from the fret and fume of men, far away from the unworthi- 
noss of life. His head was préudly borne; his haggard cheek was 
bright with the youth that, save in dreams, he had never known ; 
his eyes wefe alit with the light of the conqueror; and those among 
the guosts who thought to notice this lame creaturo with the heart 
of a Beethoven would put up their glasses and give hjm a curious 
look as though he were a medium or a piece of china, and say to 
each othor, to forget it the next moment— 

‘That poor mad cripple !—quite a genius! Odd fancy of Chandos 
to kecp him, but certainly he conducts wonderfully well!” 

‘What a beautiful place!” cried the Queen of Lilies, as she 
entered, at the close of the concert, that room which simply a desire 
to be able to conimand perfect solitude, if he desired it, had made 
him deny to all guests, and even to all servants, unsummoned. 

‘Too beautiful to dedicate to solitude,’’ she said, as he led her 
in with words of complimentary welcome. ‘‘ How connoisseurs 
ould envy all the Coustous and Canovas, all the pictures and 
bronzes, buried in this single room! Why your very choicest art- 
treasu.es are hidden here!” 

‘‘T beliove they are. But the envy of the viréuost would not 
enhance their beauty or my: pleasure in it.” 

‘*No?” she did not understand him. To her a diamond was no 
more worth than a stono, unless it wore seen and coveted of others. 
** This room is like a yision of Vathek. No wonder they call you 
h sybarite.”’ 

e laughed. 

** Do they call me so? And yet I would have rather lived on a 
date in Poricles’ Athens than have been king in Sybaris. Ah! I 
told you it was cruol kinducss to come here, Lady Valencia; my 
Daphne will have no smile, and my Danaé no bloom, any longer. 
My art-idols will have no charm beside one memory.” 

e looked down on her with a glance that made his words no 
empty flattery, as they stood beside a writing-cabinet that had 
belonged to Tullia d’Arragong. She laid hor hands on the manu- 
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gertpts and papers that strewed if, and laughed, half-gaily, half- 
mournful Nae oie touched them. : sf 

‘‘But those papers contain what no woman will rival. An 
author always has one sovereign that no one can dethrone,—in hig 
own dreams.” 

She must haye known that it would have been hard for even a 
poet’s imagining to conjure any fancy more fair than her own 
reality, where size stood leaning slightly down over the old ebony- 
and-gold cabinet of Strozzi’s mistress, alone with the art which 
had no other story to tell than the love it embodied, no other 
thought to create than the eternal history of human passion,— 
alone with the golden lingering light of the sunset playing about 
her feet and shining in the deep-brown lustre of her glance. 

He stooped towards her, made captive without reflection, with- 
out heed. ° 

‘But Res happy the author who finds his fairest dream 
made real!” 

At that moment through the open doorway floated Madame 
de la Vivarol, followed by Cos Grenyil and the Duke of Crown- 
diamonds. a 2 

‘‘ Ah, monsieur! so you have thrown this sacred and mystical 
chamber at last open to profane feet? How charming it is !—like 
a piece of degription out of Monte Christo /” she cried, with a 
charming carelessness, as she fluttered, butterfly-like, about the 
room, criticising a tazza, glancing at a manuscript, admiring a 
miniature, trying an ivory pistol, commenting on a statuette. 
‘So this is your solitude!” she went on, remorselessly ; ‘‘really, 
mon amt, it is more agreeable than most men’s entertainments. 
We shall know now how pleasant your retreat is when you are 
occupied—in solitude—with your papeyasses and ‘your palette !”’ 

‘‘Ah, madame,” said Chandos, laughingly, though he knew 
very well what was concealed under that airy challenge, ‘fair 
memories will be left to my room, but its spell and its peace wil 
be broken for ever. AsI was saying to Lady Valencia, I can never 
summon shapes to paper or canvas now that its loneliness will be 
haunted with such recollections.” 

‘“* Mon amt,” said La Vivarol, with the prettiest mocking grace in 
the world, ‘‘are you so very consfant to fhe absent P” 

And while she floated hither and thither, fluttering over a Vita 
Nuova, rich in Attavante miniaturos, lifting her eyeglass at a little 
Wouverman, murmuring, ‘‘ Que cest jolt / que c’est joli /” before a 
grand scene of David, and slightly shrugging her shoulders at a 

ewitching Greuze, because it was a different style of beauty from 
her own, none could have dreamed that madame had a trace of 
ique on her. Yet, as they left for their carriages a few moments 
ater, it would have been hard to say which had the most bitter 
pang against her rival treasured in silence,—the fair Lily Queen, 
who had lost the one moment when warm words had so nearly been 
won on his lips, or the French countess, who had found another 
given the entrance to that writing-room. to which admittance had 
n 80 often, and so steadily, though gaily, denied her. 
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Aa for Chandos, he consoled himself easily with the happy in- 
souciance of his nature, and went down to dine at his bonbonntere 
at Richmond. Among his party was Beatrix Lennox, a clever 
woman and a brilliant,—a woman with the talent of Cheyreuse and 
the fascination of a L’Enclos; a woman whose wit was never weary, 
and whose voice charmed like the sound of a flute through a sti 
aromatic, tropical night; a woman in whose splendid eyes there 
came now and then, when she ceased to speak, a look of unutter- 
able pain, a look that passed yery quickly, too quickly to be ever 
scen by those around her. P 

Chandos—amused by those nearest to him, who laid themselvee 
out to so amuse him with all tht brightness of their ready esprit, 
all the gravity of thoir airy laughter,,all the infectious mirth of 
vivacious chaitsons—was too well distracted to notice or perceive that 
Trevenna studiously, though with all his customary tact, prevented 
any. oi sede occurring for Mrs. Lennox to approach her host, 
or be able to address him in any way apart. He did not notice 
either, though she was a favourite with him, that the haughty, 
resistleas, victorious /ionne, Usually so disdainful and so despotic in 
her imperious grace, allowed Trovennagto use an almost insolent 
off-hand brusquerie to her unreproved, and once or twice took the 
cue of her words from him, and obeyed his glance as a proud gorest:- 
born deer tamed by captivity might obey the handof its keeper, 
compulsorily but rebelliously. 

Chandos had the too ready trustfulness of a woman; but he had 
nothing of that subtle shih at the perception of triflos, and the 
clairvoyant divination of their meaning, which atone to women foy 
the risks of their over-faith. 

The world amused him so well, what need had he to probe 
beneath its stirfate or askeits complex springs? That work was 
Trevenna’s business, and to Trevenna’s taste. 

As a boy, that alert humorist had never seen @ conjurer’s leger. 
demain but to buy the trick of it, a piece of machinery but tc 
investigate ite principle, a stage but to go behind the scenes, a 
watch but to break it in trying to find out its manufacture; he 
did the same now with human life. All its weaknesses, all its 
crimes, all its secrets, all its intricacies and conspiracies and veiled 
motives and plausible pfetexts, it was his delight to pierce and 
learn and uncover and hold in abject subjection. To walk as it 
were in the underground sewers of the moral nature, and to watch 
all the wheels within wheels of the world’s rotation, was an exqui- 
site amusement to Trevenna. Nor did he ever get cynical with it. 
He thought very badly of humanity, to be sure; but it tickled hia 
fancy that men should be such rascals as he thought them; it 
never for an instant made him sour at it. He was, as Chandos 
had said, an odd mixture of Theophrastio bitterness and Plautus- 
like good humour. Ho never condemned anything; he only found 
everything out. He had not the slightest objection that men 
should be scoundrels; on the whole, it was more convenient that 
they should be so; ell he cared was that he should be up to the 
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Nor was it a brief or a light labour by which he became so. A 
marvellously unerring memory, an acumen of tho finest intelli- 
gence, a universality that could adapt itself phably to all forms, a 
penetration that never erred, a logic that could never be betrayed 
wnto the ignoratio elenchi, and, above all, a light, off-hand, perfect 
tact that could successfully cover all these from view, were the 
severe acquirements that were necessities for his success; and by a 
perseverance as intense as ever scholar brought to his science, or 
warrior to his struggle, he had gained them in such peperes 
at least as any man can ever hope to attaim them all. There 
was strong stuff, there was great stuff, in the man who could 

ut himself voluntarily through such a course of training as 

revenna had now pursued through long*years,-—-to the world’s 
view of him an adventuror, an idler, a diner-out, a hanger-on to 
men of rank and riches, in real truth*a man whom not one trifle of 
tbe passing hour escaped, by whom the slightest thread that might 
be useful in the future was never neglected, and who, after pleasures 
and affronts in turn that would have alternately enervated and 
heart-sickened any other less sturdily m earnest than himself, could 
come back to his cheap l@dgings to pines into intellecfual labour, 
and to grind political knowledge as arduously and as steadily as 
thowgh Bowen a lad studying for his Greats at a university. 

The qualities he brought to his career were admirable beyond all 
average of ordinary power; the purpose of his career was more 
sNogereciies He would have said, and so far with fair justice, 

at it was, at any rate, the same which sent Alexander into the 
heart of the Kast, which placed Mahomet at the head of the won- 
drous legions of El-Islam, which sent William of Orange to the 
throne of Great Britain, and the young Corsican to the dais and 
diadem of Louis Quatorze,—the motive of self-kggrandisement. 

And, in truth, there was in this good-humoured, impudent, 
imperturbable, brusque, amusing man-about-town, who jested to 
get a dinner and put up with slights to purchase a day’s shooting, 

e same element of indomitability as there was in Osesar, the same 
power of concentration as there was in Columbus, and the same 
strength of self-training as there was in Julian. Only his Rome 
was the House of Commons, his Terra Nuova was the table-land 
where adventurers were denied to m8unt, and his deities were 
Money, Success, and Vengeance,—gods, it must be confessed, in 
all ages fair to men as Venus Pandemos, and more potent with 
them then all the creeds from Cybele’s to Chrysostom’s. 


OOK THE SECOND. 


CHAPTER J, ° 
UNDER THE WATERS OF NILE. 


Ir was night it the low, crooked, dirty, unsavoury court in whica 
stood the little rickety door, with its yellow panos of opaque glass, 
that was lettered Tindall & Co. An unpretentious place, un- 
tempting, dusty, and boasting in no way of itself,—ita shop Or 
counting-house suggestive of no particular trade, but chiefly filled 
with a few old pictures, a few old blackened bronzes, a piece o 
two of qugint armour, a little china, agd much lumber. These 
things, however, remained there week after week. The brown 

ictures, the cracked china, the old pair of Modenese carvings, the 

elmet, or the fiddle, were only trifles on the surface, immaterial 
garnishings to answer the curious eyes of the multitude when 
those eyes, in passing, peered in and wondered what was traded in 
behind the opaque panes of glass. Underneath them, as the 
crocodile sits hidden with the sullen, reddish waters and the broad, 
fan-like leaves of the Mile above his scaly head and opened jaws, 
so might be said to sit Tindall & Co., eating all manner of strange 
things that dropped betweer their fangs,—youth and age, broad 
estates and ancient halls, wooded acres and gallant names, boyhood 
with the gold on its hair, and manhood with the shot of the suicide 
through its heart, eating them all, and mashing them together 
impartially, and churning them all down without distinction into 
one vast, even, impotent, shapeless mass of ruin. 

This was what Tindall & bo. did under the flowing mud-hued 
Nile-tide of London life, and then lay basking, alligator-like, 
waiting for more. This +3 what Tindall & Co., and such-like 
spawn of Nile, can do under the beneficent laws which, by restrict- 
ing usury with a penalty, compel despair to pay double for the 
straw it grasps at,—laws which forget that, despite them all, the 
supply will always continue to meet the demand, and that their 
only issue is to make the one who supplies insist on treble payment 
as indemnity for the risk he runs through them. Ah! wise, calm 
voice of Political Economy, will it ever be heard? will its true 
justice ever outweigh the gushing impulses of cruel sentiment? 
will if ever be known that its immutable partiality is as truly 
gentle as the world at present calls it hard f When it shall be, 
the crocodiles will be crushed in turn, and crocodile-tears flow ne 
more: but the millennium is very far eway. 
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The premises of Tindall & Oo. were cut up into various small 
¢ooms; privacy was an essential of their pursuits. It would warn 
away the antelope that steals down to the treacherous edge to 
slake its thirst within fatal distance of the alligator’s jaws, if it 
were to see signs of the bones and skin of a lately-devoured brother 
lying near. They were all dingy, dull, smoke-dried little chambers, 
with a musty, repellent odour that involuntarily brought remem-~ 
brance of the Morea. In one of them to-night, the poorest of 
the lot, which bore traces of constant occupation in its poor furni- 
ture, was the old Castilian Jew, standing in the tawny light of a 
hand-lamp burning near*him. Before him, in the shadow, was a 
young boy, of seventeen or eightgen years, beautiful as a Murillo 

ead, the appealing softness of an extreme youth blent in him with 
the fixed misery of a sharteful grief. There were heavy tears on 
his dropped lashes, and his lips were slightly apart like those of 
one who is worn out and fuint with pain. Between the two stood 
Ti@venna, with his bright, open, pleasant face and its shrewd blue 
English eyes, dressed for the evening, as he leaned in comfortable 
indifference, like one who is master of the house and master of the 
situation, against the wooden ledge of the painted mantelpiece. 

‘‘ Much more sensible to come back, little Benjamin,’ he said, 
with a shrug of his shoulders. ‘‘ Never try dodging with me; it 
isn’t*the least bit of use. Only riles me, as the Yankees say, and 
can’t serve y8u in the slightest. Bless your heart, my little felon, 
do you suppose if you were to hide yourself in the African sande, 
or bury yourself in the Arctic ice, J shouldn’t ferret you out when 
I wanted you P” 

His laughing, merry eyes flashed a single glance into the lad’s 
drooped face; and the boy shuddered and trembled, and turned 
pale as though he were an accused between the jrons, wrenched 
with another turn of the rack. . 

‘* Not the smallest use in dodging,” pursued Trevenna, as good- 
naturedly and agreeably as though he offered him a glass of sherry. 
**Shows great inexperiene to try it. World’s made up of flies 
and spiders; you're a fly, ana ali the world’s a net for you; glide 
through one web, another’: watch you. Listen; you'd better 
understand it once for all. Jc what you like with yourself, go 
where you like, burn yourseli up in fhe tropics, bury yourself 
down in the mines, grow old, marry, grow grey, get diildren, 
make money; but don’t think to escape me. en I want you, 
or when you forfeit leniency, I shall haye you. Just think! 
twenty years hence perhaps you may be fancying the thing blown 
over, you may be living in luxury, even,—who knows ?-—yonder 
there among your precious Spanish vines; you may be in love and 
have some soft Andalusian for your wife; you may have friends 
who think you a mirror aa peonk brats who will own your name, 
all sorts of stakes in life, all sorts of ties to it; and just then, if I 
want you—-Presto! I shall be down upon you. So never feel sure, 
that’s all; and never try dodging.” 

He watched the boy as he spoke, winding up all these fancies, 
so foreign to his natural speech. that he might turn with each one 


of them snother grind of the rack to the soft and helpless nature 
before him. It amused him to see the agony they caused. The 
boy shrank farther and farther, like a hunted, stricken creature, 
trembling and paralyzed, his eyes fascinated on his tormentor as 
though by a spell. The old man stood mute and motionless, but 
an anguish greater even than the youth’s was on him in his 
silence; and, as his eyes turned with piteous entreaty, his dry lips 
murmured, unconsciously— 

‘Sir, sir! as you are merciful !—he is so young.” 

‘* Precisely because he is so young, my good Ignatius, must we 
have him know that, live as long as he may, ho’ll never be free,” 
retorted Trevenna, pleasantly. é‘He has a long life before him, 
aud he might get fancying that all this would wear out; but it 
won’t. Papon isn’t sand, and that little document of his will 
always stand.” re 

The boy, Agostino, as he was called, the only living thing of the 
old man’s blood and name, looked up with a low, gasping cPy. 
This merciless seizuro of all his future, this damning dental of all 
earthly hopo, this chain that wound about all years to come ere yet 
they had dawned on him, this desparing pternity of bondage, were 
greater thin he could bear. He threw up his arms with a pas- 
sionate moan, and flung himself at Trevenna’s feet, his bright 
brow bent down on the dust, his hands clasping the hem & his 
tyrant’s oont. 

‘Kill me! O God of Israel! kill me at one blow. I canzot live 
like this.” 

Treyenna moved his foot a little, as though he pushed away a 
whining spaniel, and laughed as he looked down on him. 

‘* Cher Agostino, you would make a capital actor. I think Pll 
put you on thestage ; you'd be a first-rate Lomeo, or Jon.” 

The kick, the laugh, tho words, in the moment of his intense 
torture, stung and lashed the eubraissive spirit of the Israclite race, 
and the terror-stricken bondage of the boy, into a passionate life 
that broke all bonds. He sprang ta 4.is feet, standing there where 
the tawny circle of the oil-light fell, {tke a young David, his rich 
lips quivering, his curls flung back, his cheek with its glowing 
Murillo tint deepened to a scarlet fire. 

‘“What have I done? he cued aloud, while his voice rang 
piteously through the chamber. ‘‘ What have I done, to be tor- 
tured like this? Not a tithe of what is done here every day, every 
hour! IfI le a thief, where is the wonder? Is there not robbery 
round me from noon to night? Is not every breath of air in this 
e<cursed den charged with some lie, some theft, some black iniquity ? 
Ylundreds come here in their ruin; is one ever spared? Is nota 
trade in mon’s necessities driven here from year’s end to year’s end P 
Ts not poverty betrayed, and ene tempted, and ho. our bought 
znd sold here every week ? ow could I learn honesty where all 
is fraud and sin? how could I keep stainless whero everything 1s 
vorruptionP If Iam a thief and a felon, what are you?” 

The bold words poured out in anguish, their English speech 
tinged and mellowed with the Castilian accent. Suffering had 
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made him desperate; he writhed and turned and struck his bond- 
master. The old man heard him, trembling and aghast; his brown 
face blanched, his teeth shook; he looked up at Trevenna with a 
piteous supplication. 

‘Oh, sir! oh, my master, forgive him! He is but a child, and 
he knows not what he says——” 

‘* He will know what he has to pay for it. Out of my way, you 
young hound.” 

The answer was not even angered, not even jarred from his 
customary bantering bonhomie ; but at the glance of the keen blue 
eye that accompanied it,*all the sudden fire, all the momentary 
rebellion, of the boy died out; he,felt his own utter powerlessness 
against the master he contended with; he cowered like a beaten 
dog, dropped his head on his breast, and burst into a’ passion of 
tea 


rs. 

‘Shut up that,” said Trevenna, carelessly, while, as much 
unmoved as though the young Jew’s fiery words had never scathed 
his ear, he took out some papers from his inner coat-pocket and 
tossed them to Ignatius Mathias. ‘‘ Here, look alive. Take these; 
and don’t do anything jto little Dalldrstone yet awhile. If he 
come here, mind he doesn’? know anything about those sifnatures ; 
let him understand that, quite as a matter of kindness, I looked in 
to seeif you could ve induced to take the screw off him; let him 
think that P@ innmite trouble to get you to do anything of the 
kind; and leave him to feel that you'll very likely be ion on him, 
and that his only safety’s in me. Look sharp; you understand P” 

The Hebrew bent his head, holding the papers ‘in his withered 
hands; they were the bills of young Charle Dallerstone, freshly 
renewed on Chandos’ acceptation. 

‘‘ One thing more,” went on Trevyenna, looking atehis watch; for 
he was going to dine in Park Lane, ahd it was ‘nearly nine. ‘I 
find Sir Philip looks booked to make a very ‘sure thing at the 
Ducal. His French horse is sure to win, and he may strike a vein 
of luck again. Catch him while he’s down; call in his ‘stiff’ to- 
morrow. He must sell up; he can’t help himself. As for Lady 
Vantyre,—one doesn’t deal with women usually ; but sho’s been 
going it very fast in Venezuelan bonds and California scrip. She 
wants some ready, and she’s sre ta ; ghe’ll come into no end of 
money by-and-by. I buy and sell for her in the City, so I know 
to a ft what she’s worth. That’s all, I think. You may come to 
mo the day after to-morrow, if you’ve anything to say. Good- 
bye, young one; and just remember, if you dont want to see the 
hulks,—don’t dodge!” 

With which valediction, Trevenna sauntered out of the room, 
drawing on his gloves, to get into his night-cab and drive to 
one of those charming dinners of princes, pears. wits, authors, and 
artists, all chosen for some social gift of brilliance, for which the 
house of Chandos was celebrated. 

‘What an aie Oharlie will think me!" thought Trevenna, 
with a laugh, as his dashing cab clatterad his way from Tindall & 
Qo.’s, where he had stopped openly sné left his thorough-bred 
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high stepper to dance impatiently before the door in full view of 
any passor-by. He only went on Charlie’s business, ; 

ose whom he had left in the little, close, and ill-illumined 
chamber were silent many moments. That laughing, frank, clever 
face of their tyrant had left a shadow there dark as night. The 
two forms were in strange contrast with the meagre commonplace 
of their surroundings,—two figures of Giorgione and of Rubens 
painted in upon the drab-hued dusty panels of the miserable City 
office-room. The youth Agostino sat motionless, his head bowed 
down upon his arms. The old man watchod him, his eyes, with 
all the yearning tenderness of a womanrin them, filling with the 
slow, salt tears of ago. He was a hard man, a cunning man 
may-be, a man chilled by a long'life of opprobrium, of struggle, of 
persecution, of pain; ‘but he was soft iy his heart as a mothor to 
that beautiful tad, the last flower of a doomed and died-out house. 
He loved him with a great Rove, this only living son of his young, 
dead wife,—this Benoni, who had come to him, as it seemed, Wjth 
all the perfumo and the poetry of his lost Spain shed on his yivid 
beauty and seeming to revivo in his happy grace. 

Therefore in his sin ho hail clung to him, in his shame he had 
no reproagh to deal hin; and through din, for him, by him, the 

and old Israelite became weak as water, facile as a reod, in the 
ere of an inexorable taskmaster, who was as exacting @s an 
Hgyptian of old. ° 

e laid his hand on the boy’s bowed head, and moved the thick 
curls tenderly. 

‘‘ You were too rash, my Agostino; it is not for the helpless to 
incense the strong. I trembled as I heard. My child, my child, 
your sole ai is in his sparing you.” 

Agostino lifted his head, the tears heavy on his lids, his lips 
swollen and parted. ‘' 

‘‘Forgive me, father, I was mad! And I only said the truth to 
him, though the God of Truth is my witness that I had no thought 
to wound you, or to mean you, by my words. If what I seo here be 
evil, what I learn from you is good: so lofty that it should out- 
weigh it a thousand-fold. My guilt is my own; I meant ne 
reproach to you.” 

“‘I know, 1 know,” said the old man, wearily. ‘But you 
angered him, my child; F saw it*by his eye, and—and—we are in 
his power. He has been good to us,—good to us, We are bound 
to bear the stripes that he may deal.” 

It was said patiently, firmly, and in sincerity. Trevenna had 
bought his invaluable tool by a few arts which were on the surface 
benevolent and lenient, and were in literal fact far-sighted plans 
to purchase a fine instrument at a small price. But the perception 
of this, even where it dawned on him, did not avail to shake the 
old Israelite’s sense of grateful bondage; nor would it have done a¢g 
even had it not been accompanied with the auxiliaries of necessity 
and fear which poids Agostino he was moved by as well. 

“Good!” the youth’s eyes flashed, and his mouth quivered. 
“I would te Heayen, but for the shame on you, that he would 
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me up to justice, and serd me out to any fate, rather than 

orce me to live in this yoke an bour longer. It kills me! it kille 

me! Under his eye I have no wil; under his law my very breath 

seems his. What is it to be spared, to be dogged by such a doom 
as he told out to me P—a never-ending dread ! ’ 

The old man shuddered, and on his face there deepened that 
terrible, haunted look of fear for one dearer than himself, which 
had gleamed out from the light of his sunken eyes throughout 
Trevenna’s presence. 

‘‘ Agostino, the life of a convict for you! The irons on your 
young limbs, the brutal work for your delicate strength, the 
captivity, the travail, the shame, the misery——” 

Fria voice failed him, he could not think ofsthe near approach of 
such a doom for the only thing left to him on earth without his 
anguish mastering him. Agostino trembled and shrank back, 
crouching, bowed, and prostrate, in the same paralysis of horror 
which had subdued him when Trevenna had spoken. He could 
not have faced his fate. There was on the Spanish splendour of 
his boyish loveliness a wavering, woma&nish weakness, a cowardice, 
the result, not of selfishnosg, but of changing and painful gensitive-~ 
ness; it was this instability, this cowardice, which had drawn him 
into a crime wholly at variance with the candid tenderness of his 
regar@, and which made him, through his fear, ductile as wax to 
mould even info the very thing he loathed. Hoe might say that he 
longed for justice in the stead of being jee by one who played 
with him in his suffering as a cat with a bird; but he would have 
clung to exemption at all cost had ho been put really to the test, 
and accepted hfe on any terms to escape the’ horror and the igno- 
miny of public retribution. 

The old Israelite looked down on him,and, as he sd#w that pitiful, 
tremulous abasement before the mere conjured vision of a felon’s 
life, lifted his withered hands upward in a grand, unconscious 
gesture of imprecation and of prayer. ; 

‘‘ May the God of Israel forsake me in my last extremity, if I 
ever forsake him by whom you have been spared your doom!” 

The vow was uttered in all the dignity and in all the simplicity 
of truth. No matter what his taskmaster might be to others, no 
matter how cruel the tasks he set,no maser how hard the lashes 
he gave, no matter how weary the labour he imposed, to Ignatius 
Mathias he was sacred ; be had spared Agostino, 

In that moment of his oath of fidelity, the Castilian Jew, the 
white-haired usurer, the world-worn toiler in many cities, the 
despised and reviled Hebrew, reached a moral height of which 
John Trevenna never had a glimpse. 

He paused a while, gazing down upon the boy. For many weeks 
af had been parted, for the first time in their lives, and severed 
in the tortures of suspense; and the sight of him, even in their 
present anguish, even in the bitterness of the guilt which had 
stained this opening life with its blot, was sweet as water in a dry 
land to the sear and aching heart of the old man. With his own 
bands he brought him wine and bread, and bade him eat, breaking 
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through all the custom and ceremonies of his people, and tending 
him with woman-like gentleness. It was thus that he had made Agos- 
tino dependent and fragile as a girl, and powerless to guide hiun- 
self through the rough Winds an subtle temptations of the world. 
Amidst the deprivation and misery that had fallen to the lot of 
the Israelite, the child who had the eyes of his lost darling had 
never needed warmth and light, and the ee of flowers, and the 
song of birds, and the bloom of summer fruits. Starving on a 
morsel of dried fish himself, he had bought the purple grapes of 
their own sierrasfor Agostino. And thexo was arenas caressing, 
vivid, engaging, appealing in the boy, which had repaid this fully 
in affection, even whilst he had gone farthest from straight paths. 

He drank the Montepulciano wine that was brought him now, 
end with it youth and hope recovered their unstrung powers, and 
the dread despair that had pressed on him in Trevenna’s presence 
relaxed. Eat he could not; but as he leaned there, resting his 
Murillo head upon his arm, and absently gazing at the red flicker 
of the lamp-flame in the wine, something of light flashed over his 
face; he raiscd his head with an eagor gesture. 

‘‘ Fathor, I haye a thought! Listen. Last year, when I waa ir 
the Vega, I met an Englishman; it was in the autumn morning, 
and I was lying, doing nothing, among the grass as he rae by. 
He rode slowly, and I saw him well. never saw f face like his; 
to look at it was like hearing music. He caught my eyes, and 
stopped his horse and asked the way towards Granada ; he had 
fallen on a by-path through the vinos. I could scarcely answer 
him for looking at his face; it was so beautiful. He noticed it, 
perhaps, for he asked me what I thought of, that I was so absent ; 
and I told him truly, ‘I was thinking you look like David,—a 
poet-king.’ He laughed, ind said none ever paid him a more 

raceful flattery ; but it was not flattery: I was thinking so. Then 
fe smiled, and looked more closely at me, ‘You are of the pure 
Sephardim race, are you not?’ he asked me, and I wondered how 
he knew; for he was not one of us, but an azure-eyed, golden- 
haired Gentile. I never saw him again in Spain; but thig year I 
saw a gentleman coming down the steps of one of the great man- 
sions to go to his carriage in the gaslight, and I knew hin again ; 
he was in court dress, ard I asked who he was of the people. They 
said he was very famous, very generous, very high in all distinc- 
tions, and that none ever asked him a kiudness in vain. He is 
great—you can tell that by his glance; he is gentle—you can tell 
shat by his smile. I know his worst foe might trust to his honour 
and trust to his pity. I will go to him and tell him all, and 
828 = he can free me. He knows him, for he was with him that 
ng 39 

‘« And his name, the crowds told you ?” 
. a oe 
e old Hebrew, who had listened, half beguiled as b i 

tale, started, his hands clenched on the boas that had been left 
with him: a change of alarm and of eagerness flashed over the 
dark olive of his inscrutable face; his voice rose harsh and imperative 
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in his anxiety, while a pang of shame and of disquietude shook 
its tone. 

‘‘You dream like a child, Agostino! Chandos! yes, he knows 
him, and by that very reason you must never approach him. You 
have no choice but obedience; you are in his power, and his first 
law is silence on all that connects him with us. Break it bya 
whisper, and he will spare you not one moment more. Besides. 
this Chandos, this fine gentleman, this delicate aristocrat,—he 
would shut his doors to a beggared Jew !” 

‘¢ He would not,” murmtred the boy in a soft whisper. 

‘*No matter whether he would or no! Go near him, and the 
worst fate you dread will teach you the cost of disobedience. Ah, 
Agostino, listen. Be patient, be docile; bear the yoke yet a while, 
and I will buy your safety with my Jabour; I will earn your 
liberation with my service. Only be patient, and you shall not 
suffer.” 

The first words had been spoken with the stern authority of the 
Mosaic code; the latter closed in tha yearning tenderness of his 
infinite devotion to his only son. 

Agostino bowed his head ‘in silence ; it was not in him ‘fo resist ; 
it was greatly in him to fear. His head sank down upon his arms 
once more in the abandonment of a dejection the more bitter and 
more prostrat@i because the gleam of a youth’s romantic hope had 
flickered over it and had died out ; he thought still that the stranger, 
who had seemed to him like the poet-king of his own Israel when 
the crown was first set on his proud, sunlit, unworn brow, could 
raise him from his despair and loose his fettsers. The yellow lamp 
burned sullenly on, its thin smoke curled up in the leaden, noisome 
air of the pent city alley; the night passed on,eand the boy still 
sat listless and heart-broken there, witle Ignatius Mathias, bent 
above his desk, passed back to the world of hard acumen, of mer- 
ciless exaction, of unerring requisition, of grinding tribute: with 
those exact figures, with those names so fair in the world’s account, 
so fouled in his, with those passages which wrote out the ruin of 
those in whom the world saw no flaw, the evil entered into his soul, 
and the higher nature perished. He laboured to free his darling, 
what cared he how many living hearts might have the life-blood 
pressed out of them under the weights he was employed to pile, 
so that with that crimson wine his taskmaster was pleased and 
satiated ? 

And the church-clocks of the empty city tolled dully through the 
misty night the quarters and hours one by one; and as the lad 
Agostino sat dreaming of that autumn morning in the Vega, with 
the hot light on the bronze leaves and purple clusters of the vines, 
and the joyous song of a muleteer echoing from the distance, while 
the Moorish ruins of mosque and castle rose clear against the 
cloudless skies, the grand, bent form of the old Israelite, once 
majestic as any prophet’s of Palestine, stooped over the crumpled 
papers that bore the signature— 

‘* ERNEST CHANDOS.” 


Chandos. 


CTIAPTER IT. 
TRE DAKK DIADEM. 


Asvor weck came, and at the cottage which Chandos usually took 
for the races, ‘'revenna, with five or six others, spent the pleasantest 
days in the calendar. The gayest and most fashionable racing- 
time in the world, with its crowds of dginty beauties and its aris- 
tocratic throngs, was nowhere more fully enjoyed than at that Prey 
Ascot lodge, with its merry bre:fkfasts before the drags came roun 
and its witty dinners after the duy was over. Dubosc, the great 
chef of Park Gane, went thither daily in his little brown brougham 
to superintend the meals of his mastor and his guests, and throw in 
that finishing artistic touch which made them unsurpassable. The 
party was perfectly chosen, and perfectly attuned to each other: it 
amused Chandos admirably, as he was used to be amused by life. 
From tho time he was threé years old, when princesses had played 
ball with him and ambassadresses bribed him with bonbons to give 
them a kiss, he had been accustomed to live among those who 
beguiled his time for him without offort; and the world geemed 
naturally to group itself round him in changing tableaux that 
never left himacdull moment. He had no need to exert himself 
to seek ploasure; pleasure came unbidden in every varying form 
to him, seductive and protean as a coquctte. 

Chandos loved horses, rode thom superbly, and had all the lore of 
the desert; but the slang and the socicty of the turf he abhorred. 
He hated the roar of a ring, the uproar of a betting-room, the 
jargon of a tfairer, the intrigues of the flat. But the Clarencieux 
establishment had long before his time been famous for good 
things; his horses had carried off all the best stakes in various 
years at Newmarket, Doncaster, Epsom, and Goodwood. And now 
at Ascot, far and away at the head of the field stood, almost un- 
touched by any rival for the Cup, his famous four-year-old Sir 
Galahad. 

It caused him no uneasiness that in certain quarters there was 
@ disposition to offer agxinst the favourite, and that this was done 
with a regularity and a caution which might have suggested the 

of a commission being out to lay against him. He noticed it, 
indeed, but with that carelessness which made him too facilely 

aded ; and was content to believe the explanation Trevenna 
offered him, that a rumour had got abroad of Sir Galahad having a 
touch of cough. 

‘Very good thing for us, too,” said Trevenna, shrugging his 
sheulders. ‘‘Galahad’s right as a trivet; and if we can Laishten 
the whisper te influenza, and take all the odds against him, there'll 
be a pot of money to show——’”’ 

He stopped: he perceived that for once his acumen had been 
f2ulty, and had overreached itself; he saw that he had tried a 
dangerous path with @ vian who, in all other ways, was so pliant 
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to his hand through tho weaknesses of insouctance and of indolence. 
Chandos turned to him with a look on his face that he had never 
seen there. ‘‘Roguery makes a poor jest,” he said, coldly. ‘‘ If 
any one win a shilling by the rumour, knowing its falsity, he may 
take his name off my visiting-list. I will see that the horse is 
given his next morning gallop over the Heath as publicly as pos- 
sible, so that it may be known he is in perfect condition.” 

And he did so. Trovenna the Astute had made a false step for 
the sole time in their intercourse, and thought to himself: ‘ Chi- 
valry on the flat! If it ever come into fashion, we may sow wheat 
on the Beacon Course and grow tures by Tattenham Corner. Mercy! 
what a fool he is, with all his talents !”’ 

He did seem a very graat fool to Trevenha; but then, as Tre- 
venna reflected, there was not much wonder in that, after all, for 
the man was a poet—in his yiew synéhymous with saying a man 
wag & lunatic. 

"Looks well, Ernest,” said the Duke of Oastlemaine, where he 
stood, among other members of the Jogkey Club, eyeing Sir Galahad 
as he came on the Heath on the morning of the Cup day. 

“‘He can’t be more fit® answered Chandos, with his ¢ace-glass 
up; ‘and I don’t see what there is to beat him.” 

‘‘Nothing,” said John Treyenna, who was always pleasantly 
positive to nen about their own succosses: there is not a more 
agreeable social quality. ‘‘ I think the field’s hardly strong enough 
to do him full credit; thore is scarce a good thing init. Lotus- 
Lily’s pretty, no doubt—very taking-looking, and her arms and 
knees are good; but she won't stay.” . 

With which Trevenna, after his general trenchant fashion, 
clenched the matter, his authoritativenoss being ugually forgiven 
for its exceeding accuracy: he was mver found wrong. But it 
highly displeased the grand old duke, the longest-lived and highest- 
born of all the dons of the Jockey Club, to have this audacious 
dictator dealing out his opinions unbidden at hiselbow. He hated 
the fellow, and hated to see him there—so much, indeed, that he 
would have found means to turn him out of the stand, had he not 
been brought thither by and through his grandson. He pointed 
with his glass to a long, low, rakish-looking chestnut that, with 
hood and quarter-piece on, was being walked quietly and unnoticed 
about, forgotten among the ruck, while Sir Galahad, Lotus-Lily, 
and the rest of the cracks, drew the eyes and awoke the admiration 
of the Heath. 

‘* You are false to your order, sir,” he said, grimly. ‘‘ There’s 
the horse you should back, if you were true to your form—a ‘ rank 
outsider,’ entered under an alias, came from nobody-kuows-where, 
and foisted into running for a cup while he should be standing in 
acab. You should have sympathy, sir!” 

Trevenna could have hurled a curse at his white hairs, with the 
snarl of a furious dog, so bitterly the arrow rankled, so keenly he 
felt that this man alone read him as he was. But he had trained 
himself better; he laughed without a sign of temper. 

‘‘An awkward brute! I don’t fancy him. (Who iikes their own 
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order, duke? ‘You find yours so dull sometimes that you come tc 
the brains of Nobodies to amuse you!” 

‘Fellow can always hit you back again,” thought his Grace, 
‘‘and never shows when he’s struck. But that overdone good 
humour means mischief: if a man smile under an affront, he may 
be above, but he’s much more likely to be beneath, resenting it. 
Now, I’d have respected the fellow if he had showed fight in hard 
earnest; but he laughs at too much not to mean to take his measure 
out for it some day.” 

The saddling-bell rang, the telegram-board was hoisted up, the 
start was given; the field swept out like a fan, disentangling one 
from another, a confused mass, for a moment, of bright and various 
hues. Then from the’ press there launched forward, with the well- 
known, hght, stretching stride that covered distance so marvyel- 
lously, the Clarencieux favdurite, shaking himself clear of all tho 
panang and leading at a canter, which, unextended and easy as 
it was, left even Lotus-Lily and Queen of the Fairies behind by two 
lengths. All eyes on the course and the stands were fastened on 
the match between the cracks. Scarce any one noted among the 
ruck oneechestnut outsider, ugly, awkv:ard, but with great girth 
of barrel and power of action, which, ridden with singularly five 
judgment by a Yorkshire jock of a little known and merely local 
reputation, was quietly singling out from the rest, and warily 
waiting on, the two fayourites—so warily, that imperceptibly, yet 
surely, he quickened his pace, passed the Queen of the Fairies, and 
gained upon Lotus-Lily till he struggled with her neck by neck. 
So little known was he, so dark h e been kept, that as he ran 
even with the mare, two lengths behind the Olaroncieux crack, half 
the multitude, ipon the Heath knew neither his name nor owner, 
and the fashionable gathermgs on the stands looked at their cards 
bewildered as to whom this outsider belonged to, with his feather- 
weight in the unrecognised grey-and-yellow, that was almost even 
with the famous blue-and-gold of Chandos’s popular colours. 

Fleet as the hghtnin the three swept on, no other near them 
even by a bad third, their jocks becoming but mere specks of 
colour, whose course was watched with breathless, strained anxiety. 
Extended now to the uttermost of his splendid pace, Sir Galahad, 
conscious for the first tithe of a‘rival not to be disdained, and per- 
haps scarcely to be beaten, ran like the wind, the Diadem chestnut 

aming on him at every yard, the mare behind by hopeless lengths, 

andos leaned forward, and his breath came and went quickly. 
The Duke muttered in the depths of his snow-white beard—~ 

‘‘ The dark one wins, by God!” 

The dark one did win. Nearer and nearer, faster and faster, the 
ungainly and massive limbs of the Yorkshire horse brought him 
alongside the graceful and perfect shape of the Ascot favourite ; 
and from the vast crowds upon the purple heather of the Heath 
the shouts echoed the old Duke’s words, ‘‘The outsider wins!” 
‘‘The outsider has it!” A moment, and they ran neck to neck; 
the gallant crack of the Olarencieux stable, with all the metal in 
him roused to fire, sfrove for a second manfully with this unknown 
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and unexpevted foe; then, with a single forward spring, like magic, 
the outsider outstripped him by a head, and ran in at the distance, 
winner of the Ascot cup. ; 
cA rey clever horse,”; said Chandos, calmly, as he dropped his 
TACO-p ass. a 

‘*D—n you!” thought one who stood next him. ‘‘ There 1s no 
fun in beating you; you never will show when you're down.” 

‘‘Owned by some very clever rascals,” said the Duke, as he shut 
up his lorgnon with a clash, while his eyes filled with the hot fiery 
wrath that in his youth thad been swift and terrible as a tempest. 
‘The chestnut has been kept dark as night. Mr. Treyenna, why 
did you not take my advice and Back your own ordor? The out- 
sider wins you see!” F zs . 

‘¢ But I did not believe in him, sir; nor doI now. I shall hope 
you will have inquiries made, for thefe must be something very 
dark here. Galahad looked well ridden; and if well ridden, there 
sec nothing, I should have thought, on the turf could have beaten 

im.” 

‘‘This is no case for the Jockey Gab—you know that, sir, 28 
well as I do,” said his Grace, sharply, with peremptory hauteur. 
‘The chestnut’s won fairly, so far as the running goes ; the roguery 
has hgen beforehand.” 

Trevenna skrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘Tt must have taken a deuced deal of roguery to have kept 
such a flier as that ugly brute dark all the three years of his life. 
Chandos, how cool you are! If I owned Sir Galahad, I should 
tear that Diadem’s jock out of saddle.” ‘ 

Chandos lifted his eyebrows. 

‘‘ My bay is beaten ; there is no more to be said. .The best thing 
to do is to forget it as soon as possibla, I will go and talk to the 
ladies: they always gild the bitter pills of one’s adversities.” 

‘* Ernest, do you know I have a strong belef that your friend is 
& most consummate scoundrel ?” said the Duke of Castlemaine, 
with emphasis, as he took him aside a moment before dinner in 
the drawing-room of the Ascot cottage. 

Chandos looked at him in excessive surprise. ‘‘My dear Duke, 
that is not the way I can hear any friend spoken of, even by 

ou.’ : 

‘‘Pshaw!” said his Grace, with his fiery wrath lighting again 
those leonine eyes that had flashed over the ranks of Soult’s and 
Junot’s armies as he led his dragoons down on to the sorried 
square. ‘‘I suppose, if I see your friends forging your name, then 
I am to be delicate to warn you? ‘You are as blind as a woman, 
rnest. I will stake you ten thousand to nothing that that 
oss ,Treyenna is at the bottom of this affair with the dark 

orse.” 

‘« Trevenna !” echoed Chandos, in amazement, yet amusedly. 
‘What should ke gain by doing or knowing of such a thing? He 
has all the confidence of my trainer. If he wants to make money 
on the turf, he woulc have made it scores of times ere this ou my 
cracks. Besides, think what a horrible imputation §”’ 
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‘‘ His shoulders are broad enough to bear it,” said the Duke, 
grimly: ‘‘they have borne worse before now, I dare say. Where 
did you pick the fellow up P” 

‘‘T met him abroad.” Chandos would no more have told 
how they met at rouge et noir, aud how he rescued the young 
English traveller from a debtors’ prison, than he would hay 
.vunted the glasses of wine Trevenna drank at his table. 

‘‘ Humph !—without introduction P” 

‘Well, one makes many acquaintances so on the Continent.” 
He smiled as he thought that their only introduction had been 
through the Baden and Baden prison. 

“ Oertainly ; but we don’t often bring them home with us,” 
rejoined his Graco, wiih a still grim significance. ‘‘ What account 
aid you have from him of himself?” 

‘Really, I have forgottert, I was only a boy,—eighteen or nine- 
teen, I think.” m 

The Duke tapped his Louis Quatorze snuff-box with an ominous 
dissatisfaction. 

‘‘You are a very clever.man, Ernest; but you are too easily 
fooled, if you will pardon my saying s6. You can believe it or 
disbelieve it, as you please; but t am as certazn as that I stand 
on this hearth-rug that the follow you defend knows more than he 
ought about the history and the running of that dw-d Yorkshire 
chestnut.” 

‘¢It is your over-kindness for me, my dear Duke, that makes you 
30 unusually suspicious. I wish I wore as satisfied of every one’s 
good will to me as I am of poor Trevenna’s. Good heavens! I 
would as soon believe that my butler plans to poison me in my 
champagne, and that my valet means to assassinate me as I dress 
for dinner!” ‘ ‘ co 

He laughed lightly as he spoke, and turned to his other guests, 
who sue then entered the drawing -room,—among them Treyenna 


The dinner was of the choicest. Dubosc, with a touch of kindly 
feeling that this great master was never without, having ‘ward of 
the turf disappointments of an employer who seldom failed to 
appreciate his genius, tendered consolation in delicate thoughtful- 
ness, by a sudden and mérvellous inspiration of artistic invention, 
producing results with a turbot such as Europe had raver heard or 
conceived, and to which he positively attended with his own hands 
throughout the critical moments of preparation, watched breath- 
lessly by his satellites and subordinates. Chandos and his guests 
were connoisseurs, on whom such an éprouvette positive, to use 
Brillat-Savarin’s term, could not be tried but with fullest success. 
Chandos sent a message of appreciation to the great chef himself ; 
and Dubosc was conscious that the employer who could have 
remembered a horse’s running ill, while he was consoled with such 
a triumph as the new turbot au Clarencieux, would have been a 
man whose soul was dead indeed. 

‘He felt it?” asked the master of the kitchen of the stately 
fellow-functionary in black with the silver chain of office round 
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his neck, who brought him the message of recognition. ‘ You 
think he felt it! There is so much im soul!” 

‘‘T am sure he felt it,” replied the other solemnly. ‘He hae 
sab bi proper feeling on thw matters.” 

‘*Yes,” sighed Dubosc, ‘ »t he has not the devotion that one 
could wish; a fine taste, but careless. He thinks too much of 
pictures and statues, and all those trifles, to bring his mind rightly 
to the great science.” 

‘‘There is something in that,” assented Silver-Chain, regret- 
fully. ‘‘To see it really folt, you should have seen that little 
vulgar creature, that Trevenna, taste it. There was an éprouvette!” 

‘* Ah,” sighed Dubosc, still, ‘‘ Sut it is sad when the good taste 

es out of the great orders! He felt it, did he? That man will 

ve a career!” . 

Dubose’s éprouvette did not fail to restora the life and wit to the 
party which it had in some degree lost by the losing of Galahad ; 
for all had faid more or less heavy sums on the favourite. Guiety 
aud bon mots resumed their customary reign. Chandos always 
lent himself quickly with the easiest*yill to be consoled; and the 
hours sparkled along on sevift feet and to pleasant cadence, despite 
the disaster of the Oupday. Trevenna was in the highest spirits, 
whigh he checked slightly when he caught the azure flash of the 
Duke’s eyes, but not enough to prevont his being the salt and 
savour of the dinner-party, as was his custom everywhere. They 
lingered long over their pine-apples and peaches, their Lafitte and 
Johannisberger ; and after coffee they played whist in the pretty 
little Ascot drawing-room till the sun looked in through the grape- 
tendrils and vine-leayes about the casemeénts; and by the dawn 
Chandos had forgot his first contretemps, his first annoyance, as 
though it had never been. . 7 e 

In the sunny summer morning, as Treyvenna sauntered into his 
bed-room, he tossed thirty sovereigns he had won from his host at 
whist down on his dressing-table, and, throwing himself into his 
arm-chair, indulged in a hearty peal of laughter, that rang out 
through the open window towards the quiet solitary heather- 

urpled expanse of the Heath. 

‘*Sold the whole turf, by Jove!” he murmured ; ‘and forty 
thousand netted by commission, as I live, if there’s a farthing { 
Nie a day’s work! Trevenna, bon enfant, really you are a clever 
fellow.” 

He admired himself with a cordial, almost wondering, admiration 
that was very different from vanity, and more like the self-content 
and self-applause with which a man who has been up every col 
and peak in the Alpine range regards the names of his hazardous 
and successful feats burnt in on the shaft of his Alpenstock. He 
laughed again, at himself, when he lay back in the cosy depths of 
his chair, with his hands plunged into his trousers-pockets, and 
genuine self-satisfaction brightly set on every line of his face. 

There is an exhilaration to the heart of the successful engineer 
who sees every morass drained, every ravine bridged, every girder 
made strong, every obstacla overcome, by his own indomitable 
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éhoixy, und watches the viaduct of his own rearing and planning 
apan the mighty distance that seemed at first to laugh his puny 
efforts to conquer it to scorn. This was the exhilaration Trevenna 
fult now. That he was reaching his success by dark, by crooked, 
by unscrupulous ways, took nothing from his enjoyment. They 
wore to him what the morass, the ravine, and the quicksands are 
to the engineer. Had his road been straight and smooth, where 
would have been this joyous excitement in his own victories, 
this triumphant zest in his own engineering science P 

As he took off his dress-coat, undid his neck-tie, and lighted a 
cigar, he pulled the curtains aside and leaned out of the window 
into the soft summer-dawn air. * Not that he cared a whit for the 
heliotrope and mignonette odours rising,from the garden beneath, 
for the dews ‘on the blossoming lindens, for the sunrise on the 
bloom of the heather ; thosesthings were to Chandos’s taste, not to 
his; but he liked to look at that quiet deserted Heath, where a 
dark Diadem had borne off the cup from the favourite. It had 
put forty thousand in his pocket, or, rather, in those far-away 
American and Indian markets*where the penniless man-about-town 
put every penny even that he won at whist or loo, in sure and 
secret speculations; but it had a still sweeter pleasure than lay in 
the money for him. e- 

‘‘So the outsider beat the Clarencioux crack!” he thought, with 
asmile. “A prophecy! Duke, 1 won’t quarrel with you: I'll 
back my order to win.” 


CHAPTER II. 
BUTYERFLIES ON THE PIN. 


‘ ERNEST, are you going to marry ?” asked his Grace, dryly, in 
the bay-window of White’s. 

‘‘Marry ? Heaven forbid!” 

‘‘Then don’t go after that beautiful daughter of Ivors. She 
will marry you in a month or two more, if you do, whether you 
wish it or not.” 

Chandos moved restlesay ; he ‘did not like the introduction of 
painful topics, and marriage was a very painful one in his view. 

‘If you do marry,” pursued the Duke, remorselessly, ‘“ take 
the Princess Louise; she is lovelier than anything else the sun 
shines on, and has the only rank from which a woman can love yon 
without a suspicion of interested motives.” 

‘‘ My dear e, I am totally innocent of the faintest intention 
to marry anybody!” 

Nevertheless, the subject was not acceptable to him, and ha 
looked a little absently out into St. James's Street with a certuin 
shade of uncertainty and of restlessness on him; whereas the mo- 
ment peru he had been watching the women in their carriages 
through his eye-glass, with the idlest and easiest languor of a 
warm day towards the glose of the season. 
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“Marry! No; not for a universe,” mused Chandos. A fow 
hours afterwards he entered his house in Park Lane, to make his 
toilette for a dinner at Buckingham Palace, and turned with a 
sudden thought to his maitre d’hétel, as he passed him in the hall, 
‘Telegraph to Ryde, Wentwood, for them to have the yacht ready ; 
and tell Alexis to prepare to start with me to-morrow morning. I 
shall go to the East.” 

His yacht was always kept in sailing-order, and his servants were 
necustomed to travel into Asia Minor or to Mexico at a moment’s 
notice. Obhandos was used to say, very justly, that the chief 
privilege of money was that it made you quit of the obligation to 
meditate a thing five minutes before you did it. Looking long at 
any tiie: whether travel or what not, always brushes the bloom 
off it. He liked to wake in the morning and, if the fancy took 
him, be away without a second’s consideration to the glow of the 
new Western world or the patriarchal poetry of the East; and so 
wolf were his wishes always provided for that he went to sleep in 
one place and unclosed his eyes in another, almost as though he 
possessed the magic floating carpet of* Prince Hassan. 

The next morning theedphrodite steamed out of Rydg harbour 
on the way to Italy, the Levant, and Constantinople, while its 
oe. lay under an awning, with great lumps of ice in his golden 
cool Khine yne, and the handsome eyes of Flora de Orme flash- 
ing laughter down on him while she leaned above, fanning his hair 
with an Indian feather-screen. The Duke’s words had acted like 
a spell; but in his abrupt departure there was one person he had 
not forgotten. On his dressing-table lay a note to Trevenna, 
bidding him make use of his moors in erness-shire with the 
Twelfth as he pleased, or, if he preferred it, give the Scottish 
shootings to any friend he preferred, gnd take any guests he liked 
mie to Clarencieux for the magnificent preserves of that ancient 
place. 

These reversions and donations of windfalls and ¥ pleasant 
places to lend or to invite to were fast making Tre.enna very 
popularamong that large class of men-on-the-town—dandies, do- 
nothings, authors, artists, and club-loungers—who have a certain 
reputation that floats them in the world, but no certainty of entrée 
to the good houses, and no means to puschase for themselves the 
pleasures of the moors and coverts. It began to get him courted 
among them; and he was a very genial host, royally lavish with 
Chandos’s wines, most good-naturedly ready with offers of hospi- 
tality to Chandos’s empty houses, so much so that men almost 
forgot, while they stayed with him, that wines and houses wero 
not both his own. 

‘‘ Gone to the East! By Jove, I'll go and find the Chesterton,”’ 
er Trevenna, with all the relish of a schoolboy for sowing 
mischief, as he read the note and heard of his patron’s departure. 
He was a little sorry Chandos had gone ; he never liked losing him 
from under his eyes; but he was fully consoled by the prospect of 
reigning as viceroy at Olarencieux, and of seeing the mortification 
of the two daughters of Iyors. They were as poor as rats; they 
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could never dv him any good. Trevenna felt at liberty to tease 
them just as he liked. restriction was too often put on his 
merry malicious mousing by a prudential recollection of the social 
status of his mice, and of the use they oe be to him in nibbling 
a way for him into patrician pantries. Here the mice were very 
poor. so he tracked Lady Chesterton and her sister to a garden- 
party, and ate his pine-apple in most admirably feigned carelessness 
and unconsciousness close to the two ladies under a Lebanon cedar. 
ae knew the consternation he should scatter through society by 
18 NOWS. 6 

‘IT don’t see Mr. Chandos here this morning,” said Lady Ches- 
torton, turning to him with a dland smile, condescending to be 
civil because she wasgurious. She was also a little uneasy ; other- 
wiso, be sures she would never have had recourse to that ‘‘ vulgar 
little toady,” as her ladyship designated the acute outsider. 

‘*‘ No, he isn’t here,” assented Trevenna, indifferently. He had 
now put this handsome empress butterfly on the point of his in, 
and went leisurely about it. 

‘* He is well, I hope?” she pursued 

Trevenna shrugged his shoulders. ‘Never was il in his life, 
that I knéw of; porfect constitution.” 

‘¢ What a rude insufferable boar!” thought the unhappy butter- 
fly; but sho was still more uncasy than over, and hag no recourse 
so good us the bear: so she resumed her inquiries. ‘Do you 
know where he is to-day? Ihave somothing to tell him about 
Rose Berri china.” 

‘* Your ladyship must send it by post, then.” And Trevenna 
laughed to himself ag he saw the first irrepressible writhe of his 
victim on tho pin. 

‘‘ By post! sHas he left town?” 

Trevenna looked at his watch. 

‘* By this time he is midway across to L’Orient. Toe his taken 
kis yacht to go down south and eastward.” 

‘‘So early!” Trained and icy woman of the world though she 
was, she could not repress the pallor that blanched her lip, the 
anxiety that loomed in her handsome eyes. The Queen of Lilies 
stood near. Hearing also, she was silent and very pale. 

‘Well, Ascot was lata.” answered Trevenna, cheerfully. ‘‘ He 
pe does stay for Goodwood, to be sure; but, you see, he 

as had so many Rendon seasons, and there’s such hard running 
inacde on him, I think he gets sick of it.” 

This thrust the pins in cruelly, indeed, through the delicate 
wings of the brilliant butterflies, “That coarse horror! ’’ thought 
Lady Chesterton, with a shiver of disgusted wrath ; but her heart 
was very heavy, and she had to conceal her chagrin as best she 
might with all the gay garden-groups fluttering around her and 
viewing her impaled. “ Will he be away long?” she asked of her 
tormenter. 

‘‘Oh, dear, yes,” said Trevenna, carelessly. “Gone to his 
summer palace on the Bosphorus; takes the Morea and the Levant 
on the way. Poetic man, you know ! likes that sort of thing; 
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loves Greece; enjoys Corfu. I hate’em both. Snakes and old 
stones in the one; rocks, rags, and bad ragouts in the other. 
‘Ruins and scenery,’ they tell you. I like stucco and oe 
scenes. Besides, they always fry so villanously in those hot places; 

lad to get away from the fire, perhaps. When anybody talks of 
the Acropolis and the Alhambra, I always smell oil and garlic, and 
feel myself starving in memory on a melon.” 

He glanced at his butterflies as he chattered, and saw that the 

in was entering their souls like iron. He thrust it down a litile 
See ras Lady Chestertoy asked, with a voice that, despite herself, 
could not be careless— 

‘‘Mr. Chandos will be long befere he returns, then, I suppose?” 

‘‘Won’t come back till next spring,” assented Trevenna. ‘He'll 
winter in Paris; always ddées, as you know. Delicious hotel that 
is of his, by the way, in the Champs,HMlysées. Clarencieux isn’t 
likoly to see anything of him.” 

Which was the unkindest cut of all, seeing that Trevenna knew 
vory well that the baroness had persuaded her husband to take 
a little estate near Clarencieux for two years’ shooting, on purpose 
that the Queen of the Iglies might cbnquer in the country if she 
failed in the town. ‘The husband had grumbled becaugt he could 
ill afford it. Ile was terribly poor; but he had been porsuaded 
into%t by thg assurance from his wife of Chandos’s admiration of his 
fair sister-in-law ; and now Chandos was not going to Clarencieux ! 

‘Pye paid you off, my lady,” thought Trevenna, finishing his 
ice. ‘‘ You’ve found what it is to call me ‘a yulgar little wretch 
who lives nobody knows where.’ ” 

Not that Trevenna had any particulap dislike to these two 
women, beyond his general dislike to all and any members of the 
aristocratic order ; but as the boy feels no dislike te the cockchafor 
he spins on a string, but finds amusement in its pain, and there- 
fore sticks a crooked pin through its poor humming body and puts 
it to pain accordingly, so Trevenna felt and did with all humanity, 

Gilles de Retz enjoyed the physical convulsions of his victims; 
Treyenna, as became a more humoristic temper and a more refined 
age, enjoyed seeing the mental contortions of his. 

And yet the fellow had his good points,—some very good points 
indeed. He had indomitablo energy, perseverance, industry, 
patience, sclf-denial,—the greatest virtues in the Carlylese school, 
which deifies Work. Perhaps it would have been well if both 
Trevenna and that School had alike considered more the worth and 
ees of the purpose, before they gave an apotheosis to the fact, 
0 our. 


If the Lily Qneen hoped for remembrance from her lot Joret, 
she eee for a well-nigh hopeless thing. 

The kaleidoscope of anions life changed so incessantly that it 
was rarely indeed any picture that had boon whirled past him 
retained the slightest claim on his memory. He was always see- 
ing one that seemed better ‘han the last. 2 y this was traceable 
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to his own temperament, but chiefly it was due to the avidity with 
which all his world catered for him. 

Now, as the yacht swept on her gay way, there could be nothin 
more charming than that hae through ‘‘isles of etern 
summer” and through seas laughing in an endless sunlight. 
Pausing when he would, Italian cities on the fair sea-coast gave 
him amusement under their aisles of orange-boughs, blendi 
fruit and blossom till golden globes and snowy flowers saul 
together against the warm, bright brows of their rich Titian 
women. Becalmed on a sunny, silent ngon, he could lie stretched 
at ease under the deck-tent, with all the perfumes of chestnut- 
woods, and myrtle-slopes, and citron-gardens wafted to him across 
the water, while ice-gold wines sparkled ready to his hand, and 
light laughter or melodious music whiléd the hours away. Land- 
ing at his fancy, he would gndolently watch the little grey aziola 
fly among the 1vy-covered stones of the great Pan’s broken altars, 
or the fire-flies gleam and glisten above a contadina’s hair While 
she gathered in her harvest of the yellow gold of gourds. Sailing 
at night through silent, starelit leagues of sea, he would think a 
poet’s thoughts in a charthed solitude, while the phosphor-light 
glistened ‘under silvery vintage-moons, and the ceaseless swell of 
waves nurmured through the night. Or, when lighter fancies 
took him, under the shade of leaning walnut-trees gnd red focks 
crowned with Greek or Roman ruins, where, the vessel moored in 
some nestling bay, he wound the starry cyclamen in women’s 
silken hair, and listened to their liquid voices laughing out 
soft Amacreonic songs over grape-clusters that might have 
brought back upon tlse soil the gay, elastic feet of banished Dio- 
nysius. 

He was not sated, he was not wearied; he was what thousands 
ae from their cradles to their graves without truly being for an 
our: he was happy. Oh, golden science! too little thought of, 
too quickly abjured by men. That glorious power of enjoyment /— 
we trample it under foot as we press through the world, as the 
nerds seeking herbage trample the violets unheeded. 

The summer months passed ewift with Chandos; by leisure:y 
loitering, the yacht at length wound her pleasant way down to the 
Bosphorus, and dropped gnchor ¢here opposite his summer-palace 
above Stamboul,—a fairy-place, with its minarets rising above a 
wilderness of cactus and pomegranate, of roses and myrtle with 
the bouglis of lemon, and orange, and fig-trees topping the marble 
sagen, and the showers of lofty fountains flung cool and 

esh under the deep shadows of cedar and cypress. Here. with a 
French troop of actors for the bijou theatre he had som, year 
before annexed to the palace,—with a score or so of friends from 
Florence, Rome, and Naples, brilliant, indolent Italians, the very 
people for the place,—with sport, when he cared for it, in the 
wild deer and other large game of the interior,—with as complete 
a solitude when he wished, and as utter an absence of every 
memory of the world beyond, as though he were a Hafis o: 
Wirdousi amidst the Fastern roses of a virgin earth,—hare th: 
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autumn months passed by, and all the indolent repose and vivid 
colour he loved blended in his life were mingled to a marvel. 

The very inconsistencies of his character made the charm of his 
existence; through them, turn by turn, bs enjoyed the pleasures 
of all men, of all minds, and of all temperaments. He who walks 
straight along the beaten road, turning neither to the right nor 
left, nor loitering by the way, will reach soonest his destination ; 
but he enjoys the Lacuty of the earth the best who, having no 
fixed goal, no pressing end, leaves the highway for every fair nook 
and leafy resting-place that allures him, and lingers musing here 
and hastens laughing there. Consistency is excellent, and may 
be very noble; but the Greeks did not err when they called the 
wisest man the man who was ‘‘versatile,’ There is no such 
charm as ‘‘ many-sidednes8,” 

Chandos loved the East; he had livgd much there, either at his 
summer-palace, or deeper in the heart of it towards Damascus ; 
he Isked, of a summer morning, to float down the soft prey Bos- 
phorus water among the fragrant wator-weeds, with the silver 
scales and prismatic hues of the glidiag fish shining through green 
swathes of sea-grass or grooped bough of hanging gardens. He 
liked in the stillness of starry nights, when the first call’to prayer 
echoed up from the valicy below as the faint gleam of dawn 

ier@éd the distance, to sit alone upon the flat palace-roof and let 
fis lonely thtughts ‘“‘ wander through cternity,” as thus upon the 
house-top under the Asian stars, yonder afar in Pulestine, the 
great poet-kings had thought, gazing on their Syrian skies, and 
on the hushed, dark, sleeping Syrian world, and musing on that 
vanttas vanttatum which has pursucd all lives from theirs to ours. 
He loved the East, and he stayed there till the first hiss of the 
winter storms was curling the Marmoran waves and the first 
white blinding mists were rushing ovef the sea. Then he left that 
summer paradise, whore more yet than anywhere he felt ‘‘ how 
good is man’s life—the mere living,” and travelled quickly across 
the continent to Paris, and wintered there in all the utmost 
brilliance of its ceaseless gaieties. 

He was one of the idols of Paris; its fashionable world wel- 
comed him as one of its highest leaders, its artistic world as one 
of its truest friends, its htcrary world as,one of its choicest chiefs, 
its feminine world as one of its proudest conquests. He was never 
more at home than in Paris, and Paris, from the Tuileries to the 
atelier, always delighted to honour him, always flocked to his 
fétes as the most magnificent since those of Soubise and Lauraguais, 
quoted his bon motes, followed his fashions, painted him, sculp- 
tured him, courted him, made him its sovereign, and found the wit 
of Rivarol, the beauty of Richelieu, and the grace of Avaux, ro- 
vived in this ‘‘ bel Anglais aux cheveux dorés. 

_In this sparkling whirlpool of his Paris winter thought had 
little entrance, remembrance little chance; every hour had its own 
amusement, every moment its own seduction; ennui could not 
approach, ‘‘sad satiety” could not be known. Yet, despite it al2, 
now and then upon him, in the glittering follies of » «urt mas- 
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querade or the soft shadows of some patriciaa coquette’s beudoir, 
as in tho star-lit silence of Turkish nights and under the Asiatic 
gloom of Lebanon cedars, a certain impatient depression, a certain 
vague passionate restlessness, came on him, new to his life, and 
bitt er there. 

It camo thus, because for the first time he could not forget at 
his will, because for the first time a passion he repulsed pursued 


CHAPTER IV. 
CLARENCIEUX. 


Tre rare red deer herded. in the great forests, and the herons 
lumed their silver wings in the waters, down at Clarencieux, 
Kontrols whecled in the sunny skies, and tho proud gerfalcon 
camo there. Tho soft owls flitted among tho broken arches of the 
ruined Lady’s Chapel; and ¢eal and mallard crowded in the deep 
brown pools that lay so still and cool beneath the roofing of the 
leaves. It was a paradise for all living things of rivor, earth, and 
nir; and it was Loautiful enough for an den where it sloped 
down to the seas on tho south-west coast, in a climate.so tenfpered 
that tho tall fuchsia-hedgos grow wild as honeysuckle and the 
myrtles blossomed as though it were Sorrento. Covering leagues 
of country, stretching over miles of tawny beach, of red-ribbod 
rock, of glorious decr-forest, and of heath all golden with the 
gorse, Clarcncicux was the great possession of a great House; and 
ii3 castla bore the marks of Cromwell’s petronels, gained when 
tho Cavalier-lord of the Stuart times, Evelyn Chandos, Marquis of 
Cluencieux, bad held it after Marston Moor till the Ironsides 
swore in their teeth that Satan fought thero in the guise of that 
* Chandca with the golden hair,”—the “ beautiful Belial,” as they 
ealled him, when, with his long light locks floating, and his velvet 
and Jaco as gay as for a court-ball, he charged out on them in 
such fiery fashion that he with his troop of cighty (all that fire and 
sword had left him), drove six hundred stcel-clad besiegers pell- 
mell, like sheep to the slaughter down through his mighty woods 
and headlong to the sea. Ruised in the days whon the mediswyval 
nobles were 
“ Building royallie 

Their mansions carioustie 

With turrets and with towers, 

With halls and with bow ree, 

Hansing about their walles 

Clothes of ote and pallies, 

Arras of rich arraye, 

Fresh as flowers of Maye,” 


Caarencieux, with its tall antique louver, its massive battlemented 
towers, its fretted pinnacles, its superb range of Gothic windows, 
ite foliaged tracery, so marvyellously delicate on such massive 
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stonework, stood in all magnificence still, the master-work of 
centuries. 

Between it and the great marblo pile adjoining, of the nowly- 
made Farl of Clydesmoroe, aciiel a wide impassable gulf of 
difference, never to be bridged. Lilliesford had cost more than a 
million in erection, and Europe had been ransacked to adorn it; 
but the difference betwixt the two was as intense as that betwixt 
the bronze Perseus of Benvenuto and the ormolu statuette of a 
Pall Mall goldsmith, between rich old Rhenish glowing in ean 
antique Venetian goblet*and now Cliquot hissing in a mousseline 
glass, between paint and pearls and silken skirts gathered with 
gracious grace about a nobly-bofn court-beauty and tinsel flung 
with heavy hand and tawdry taste around a Stage-queen uneasy 
her robes and in her crown. 

Lilliesford was very gorgeous; but @larencieux alone was rrand. 

The setting sun was reddening all the antique painted panes of 
its ®onumerable lancet-windows; the decr were leaving their 
couches in the forns to begin their nightly wanderings; the last 
light was shed on the bold curvo of*the coast-rocks and the sea 
that stretched beyond; lsecneath the trees in the denso tceest night 
was already come, as a carriage swopt through the miles of ayenue, 
and Chandos came back from the JIiust to his home. 

Tifough, i the wayward love of chango which would make us 
weary to wandcr from eternal bliss itself 1f we enjoyed it with our 
apa natures, he lived much abroad, now here and now there, 

e loved Clarencioux with a great and enduring love,—a love that 
might have almost boen termed passionate, go constant was it, and 
80 ‘ousid up with every grey stone and hoary tree. With him. 
though hatred of pain made him sometimes seom, hoartloss, and 
love of pleasure and carelessness of tamper made him habitually 
nonchalant, the feelings were still strong, and were not sacrificed 
either to the intellect or the sonscs. He could feel, as he could 
enjoy, vividly; and the most vivid sentiment in his heart was the 
attachment to his birthplace, to his great hereditary possessions, 
not for their worth, their splendour, or their envied superiority, 
but from a fond and almost filial tenderness for all tho venerable 
beauty of the noble place,—for the sound of its sca, for the width 
of its woodland, for the smile of rts sunl®&ht, for the memories of 
ita past. 

e leaned forward as the carriage drove swiftly through the 
great vales of oak and beech and elm, and looked at it in the glow 
of the cloudless spring-time sunset. Before him, in the distance, 
rose the front of the royal pile, all golden where the sun-rays 
glistened and lit its glass to flame, all dark where the ivy climbed 
to the naan of the battlemented towers, and tho rolling woods of 
the inland forests stretched upward on the hill-sides beyond, an 
endless stretch of dewy April leaf. ‘It is almost ungrateful over 
to leave it,” he thought. ‘‘There is nothing nobler abroad. F 
will live here more for the future.” 

And 8 vague, irrepressible ring ener wholly unlike his tem- 
perament, stole on him, despite himaelf, ag hy looked at the home 
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of his race,-——fuir as it was in the sunset warmth, sure as it was in 
his possession. The thought crossed him how, ere long, at most, 
he must look upon its loveliness no more, but lie among the dead 
leaders of his name, there yonder to the westward, where the 
silent graves told the vain story of their lifeless glories. 

It was wellnigh tho first time that the ‘‘ memento mori” had 
ever crossed his gay unruffled years; nor did it linger with him 
long. 

Ten minutes more, and he was within the immense circular and 
vaulted hall of Clarencieux, in its dim splendour of purple and 
gold, of Renaissance hues and Renaissance carvings, with the 
gleam of armour and the flash of Damascus blades from the wall, 
and with the flood ef light pouring down the double flight of 
stairs that swept upward on either pits of the far end. There was 
not such another hall as that of Clarencieux in the kingdom of 
England. At the time of the siege, Evelyn Chandos had mar- 
shalled and marched six hundred royalists at ease in it under. the 
great banner that still hung there, the azure of the Chandos’ 
colours, with their arms and their lost coronct, and their motto 
** Tout est perdu, fors Vhonneur” broidered on its folds. 

His descendant now, as he entered it and came into the scarlet 
glow of the vast oak-wood fire which burned there almost all the 
year, looked round it with the affectionate remembrance oi the 
man who comes back to the place of his brightest childish memories. 
‘*T will not leave it so long again,” he thought, once more, as he 
passed through the line of bowing servants. 

Out of a doorway on the left, in the warmth and the light, and 
down the staircase, as he heard his host and patron’s arrival, came 
Trevenna, mirthful and full of bonhomie as the brightness of the 
leaping fire whofe ruddy gleams shone on his handsome white 
teeth and his pleasant smile of welcome. 

‘‘ As your factor, steward, head butler, head secretary, head 
trainer, minister of the finance, and master of the horse, let me 
welcome you home, monseigneur,”’ he cried, as he took the hand 
Chandos held out to him. ‘‘Uondon’s in desperation at your 
absence. What a delicious winter you’ve had in Paris! Never 
got a os tanned in the East, either. How do you keep your skin 
so fair 99 at 

‘* By no cosmetic but cold water,” laughed Chandos. ‘‘ Charmed 
to see you, my dear Trevenna. No one makes me laugh so well 
even in Paris, except perhaps my exquisite Rahel. y didn’t 
you join ine there?” 

‘‘Too busy,” rejoined the other, shaking his head. He had had 
delightful quarters at Clarencieux through the winter, running up 
to town most weeks at his inclination, and asking men down for 
the pheasants, the coursing, and the deer-drives, till he was quite 
®p 

“ce 


rg and courted Ratan 
t a Burleigh re of the head! zehenld like to be ee 
what your business is. oosing Cigars and gathering gossip ?” 
Jaughed Chandos. ‘‘ Well, you know you would have. been wel- 
tomo, had you come = I didu’t want you in the East, because you 
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seo, my dear fellow, you are not precisely poetic, and I like things 
to harmonize; but Paris was scarcely itself without you. I thought 
of you every time I had your favourite ortolans d@ la Princesze 
Mathilde at the Maison Dorée.” 

‘Ah, the little angels!” said Treyenna, lusciously recalling 
their spiced and succulent beauties. ‘‘ Duboso, even, never gets 
them quite right. I'd a long talk with him about it. I told him I 
thought they wanted a shade more lemon, and just to be stewed 
in the Chambertix ng enough to get the aroma; but, like every 
artist, he’s as obstinate af a pig, and won’t take a hint.” 

‘You might be a club-cook, Trevenna,” laughed Chandos. 
‘You would soon make a fortune. Any one here yet?” 

“Only a few men; just a few to amuse you. I have taken 
infinite care in sending the invitations. There are good talkers 
and good listeners; there are two or three who hate one another, 
—that always makes ’em sparkle out of spite; and there is not a 
singfe one who talks politics. You won’t be bored for five minutes. 
They are all your favourite set. Prince Paul Corona, the Duo de 
Neuilly, and most of the ladies, come; I bolieve, to-morrow.” 

‘*Ah! Madamo dela Vivarol comes also. She invited herself 
and her fourgons are already crossing the Channel.” 

Hg said it with a little sigh. Le would rather she had not been 
coming: “theins, however silken and sweet, were unendurable to 
Chandos. 

‘‘And you could not say No, of course, to la belle. Did you 
ever say No, Chandos?” 

“IT think not: why should IP Yes is so. much oasier and so 
much more gracious, No floats you into endless trouble, but Yes 
pleases everybody.” - 

‘Yes is a deuced compromising litte word, though,” said Tre- 
venna. 

“It is better to be compromised than to be ungracious,” said 
Chandos, with a lift of his eyebrows ‘‘I will go and have a bath, 
and then tell them to bring me some coffee up, will you, please f 
I shall not show to-night; they will serve my dinner in tho little 
Greuze room. I have a charming novel of Eugéne de Meisédore’s 
I promised him to read; and if you can leave the other men and 
come and tell me the news of tite town; I shall be pleased to see 
you.” 

‘¢ All right,” said Trevenna, as his host passed up one of the 
great staircases to his private rooms, a suite looking over the rose- 
gardens, and consisting of his bed-room, dressing-room, study, 
atelier, and a beautiful little oval cabinet chamber, called the 
Greuze room from its being chiefly hung with female portraits, 
and such bewitching pictures as ‘‘La Oruche Cassée” by that artist, 
where Chandos dined by himself or with two or three of his choicest 
guests, when he was not in the mood for the sarong § of the fifty or 
sixty people who generally filled Olarencieux in the recesses and 
the shooting seasons. All these rooms opened one within another; 
and a dainty dinner from Dubose’s genius in the soft, deep hues of 
(he Greuze chamber, with the violet curtains drawn, and the wnite 
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wax-light sbinite on the fair female heads, was as pleasant an 
evening as could be needed. 

‘‘T must see poor Lulli; there is no welcome, after all, so true 
as his and as Beau Sire’s,” thought Chandos, after his coffee and 
his bath. ‘‘I suppose he is here; of course heis. I wish I could 
take him nows of that lost Valeria.” And, acting on the thought, 
ke went to the musician’s apartment. 

He never sent for Lulli. The crippled infirmity of the artist 
made the traversing of the long corridoys and galleries of Claren- 
cieux very painful and tedious to hun; and Chandos, who never 
put himself out of the way for a prince, invariably remembered the 
calamity of the Provengal. The chamber given to Lulli was much 
like that provided for him in Park Lane, containing everything 
that could assist or entortgin him in his art; and, at the farther 
end, a single statue in Carrara marble,—a Cecilia, by Canova,— 
which gleamed white out of the unlighted gloom as Chandos enfered 
poiselessly, unpreceded by any servant. 

“QLulli, whero are your”, 

At the tirst sound of the only voice he loved, or had ever cause to 
love, the ‘musician, where he sat bent in fhe twilight, lifted his head 
with a low, joyous cry, and came forward as quickly as his weak, 
bent limbs would let him,—a man who looked as though hp had 
wandered, by some strange transplanting, out of the &m cells of a 
Paraclete, or the hushed antiquity of somo medisval city of Italy, 
from all his brethren who found their pale sad lives only solaced 
by some great art-gift, and dreamt of things that they had never 
known in the monastis silence of a living grave. 

His brown, wistful eyes, so deep, co wise, so dreamy, 80 spaniel- 
like in thoir faithful loyally, grew brilliant; the transformation 
changed the woary listlessnéss of his face, that never failed to come 
there ut sight of the man who had rescucd kim and to whom he 
owed all. 

‘‘Ah, Lulli,” said Chandos, with caressing geutleness, ‘I wish 
you had been with me in the Kast. I have hoard no music from 
all the singors of Europe that has power to charm me like yours. 
Do you think the voyage would have harmed you P” 

‘*T must havo soen strangers, monscigneur.” 

‘‘ Well, no strangors should have treated you otherwise than with 
courtesy and reverence in my presence,” said Chandos, kindly. ‘I 
wish you could shake off this timidity, this great sensitiveness; 
they do your marvellous talent injustice with the world.” 

Lulli shook his head: he knew that even the shicld of his friend’s 
ihetg could not ward off him the shafts that struck him home, the 

arbed arrows of contemptuous wonder, contemptuous loathing, or, 
worst of all, contemptuous pity. 

**T would do all in the world to please you, monseigneur,” he 
answered, sadly; ‘‘but I cannot change my nature. The little 
aziola loves the shade, and shrinks from noise and glare and all 
the ways of men; I am likeit. You cannot muke the aziola a bird 
for sunlight ; i cannot make me as others are.” 

Chavdos looked dotrn on him with an almost tender compassion. 
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To him, wliose ycars were so rich in every pleasure and every de- 

light that men can enjoy, the loneliness and pain of Lulli’s life 

divorced from all the living world, made it a marvel oy 

emmy aes profoundly formed to claim the utmost gentleness an 
athy. 

‘‘T would not have you as othors are, Lulli,” he said, softly. 
‘¢ Tf in all the selfishness and pleasures of our world there were not 
some hero and there to give their lives to high thoughts and to un- 
selfish things, as you give, yours, we should soon, I fear, forget that 
such existed. But for such recluse devotion to an art as yours, the 
classics would have perished; without the cloister-penmen, the laws 
of science would never have broken the bondage of tradition.” 

Lulli looked up eagerly} then his head diboped again with the 
inexpressible weariness of that vain longing which “ toils to reach 
the stars.”’ 4 

‘‘Ah, what is the best that I reach P—the breath of the wind 
which passes, and sighs, and is heard no more.” 

The words were so utterly mournful that the shadow of their own 
sadness fell on Chandos as he listened... He sighed half restlessly. 

‘‘Ts there any fame that becomes more than that with sfew brief 
years? Ido not know it.” 

LyJli’s eyes turned unconsciously to the music-scroll that lay on 
the desk Dewdo him, the score of passages grand and tempostuons 
as Becthoven’s. ‘‘I do not want fume, if they might lve,” he 
murmured low to himsclf—too low to reach the ear of Chandos as 
he stood above him, who stooped nearer and laid his hand kindly 
on the musician’s sheulder. Z 

‘““Dear Lulli,” he said, ee “T tried to gain nows for 

ou of your Valcria whilst I was in Paris. I had jnquiries made 
in Arles; but all was ineffectual.” e 

Lulli lifted his eyes with that deep, dog-like gratitude which 
always touched Chandos welnigh with pain. 

‘You never forget me, monseignour. Take no more heed of 
her; she is dead to me.” 

‘Hush! that is too harsh for your gentle creed, Lulli,” said 
Chandos, whilst his hand still lay caressingly on the Provengal’s 
shoulder. ‘I abhor those bitter, brutal Hebrew codes. Wait till 
at least you know her story.” . : 

‘There is no need to wait; it is dishonour.” 

Out of the dreaming softness of his eyes new fire flashed. and on 
the frail delicacy of his face a sternness set. Never yet was there 
a recluse who had tolerance; and the honour of his genius-dowered 
rae was as dear to the beggared artist as to the haughtiest royal 

ne, 

‘* As the world’s prejudices hold,” said Chandos. ‘‘ There is more 
real dishonour in the woman who gives herself to a base marriage 
for ite gold, than in the one who gives herself to calumniation for a 
generous love. And it may be that Valeria 

‘‘ Monseigneur, I pray you, speak of her no more. I have said 
she is dead to me.” 


There was so intense @ suffering in the wards that Chandos for- 
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bore to press the wound still so keenly nerved, still so fresh to every 
touch, although two years had passed by since the loss of the young 
Provengal girl from Arles. 

‘‘ Then think of her no more, Guido,” he said, kindly. ‘I can- 
not bear that you should have anything to grieve you. Life is too 
short to spend its hours in sorrow. d now, how is it with the 
Ariadne in Naxos? It must have progressed far, while I haye been 


away.” 

He had recalled Lulli to a theme evqn dearer than Valeria had 
ever been. The Ariadne was an opera on whose composition he 
was lavishing all his love, his $ime, his luxuriant fancy, and his 
singular talents. ndos himself had written for it the Italian 
libretto, and had lent all his knowledg& of music towards its per- 
fecting ; it was yet scarcely finished, but it was to be produced 
under his own auspices and at his own expense. It would be the 
touchstone of Lulli’s powers and success, the jiat lux which would 
either consign him amidst that circle of the lost, those dwellers in 
the Antenora of dead hopes,.who had it in them to be great and 
failed, or would place him atnidst the names of his idolatry, Gluck, 
Handel, Mendelssohn, Rossini, Mozart. 

They lingered over it. Chandos heard some portions new to him, 
and read the score of others, giving it thought and care ppd interest 
for a twofold reason,—for its own beauty as an operé, and for the 
hopes which Lulli centred in it; then, leaving the musician to the 
solitude he prized, he went back to his Greuze cabinet for dinner. 

After that little chef-deuvre of the genius of Dubosc, Chandos 
stood leaning against«the mantelpiece, glancing through his Paris 
friend’s novel. The warmth of the logs on the silver andirons was 
behind him, the violet velvet and the glow of the painted chamber 
around, and the light fell full on tho amused smile on his lips, the 
beauty of his face, and the easy, indolent grace of his resting atti- 
tude, as Trevenna drew back the portiere and entcred. He Froked 
at his host with that acrid envy which never was stilled in him, the 
petty, evil envy of a woman, for every elegance of form, for every 
magnificence of manhood, unpossessed by himself and inherited by 
the man he watched. Yet he consoled himself, looking on that 
pleasant repose in the elie ape that unconscious half-smile 
over the witticisms of the French pages. 

‘* Very well! vory well, my grand seigneut !” thought Treyenna. 
‘* Smile away in Clarencieux ; you won’t smile long.’ 

And Trevenna, after playing the part of host in the banqueting- 
hall at dinner to the eight or ten men already staying in the house 
for the Easter recess, wont forward into the ruddy wood-fire light 
to eat another olive or two with his host, and amuse him with all 
the mirth and mischief of the town gathered in his absence, told 
es John Trevenna could only tell it, till its wit was as bright as 
Meisédore’s novel, and its relish as piquant as the golden liqueurs. 

‘‘ What a d fellow he is!” thought Chandos. ‘I am half 
afraid he would be too clever for the Commons; a decorous dulness 
is what passes best there, and a fellow is almost sooner pardoned 
for being » bore than for being brilliant. They think there is some- 
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thing so intensely respectable about mediocrity. But still he has 
so many qualities that might get his cleverness forgiven him, even 
there. He is a marvellously good man of business, a financier, I 
will warrant, such as has not sat on the Treasury Board, and ha 
has an acumen that cannot be overrated. I will certainly got him 
into St. Stephen’s; once in, he will make his own name.” 


*¢ Chandos,” said the see of Crowndiamonds, in the stable-yard, 
two mornings later, wHen his Grace, with the rost of Chandos’ 
London set, had como down to Clarencicux, ‘‘did you hear what 
that follow of yours—your factor, your protégé, what is it ?—has 
been doing while you were away ?” : 

‘*T have no protégés, my dear Crown,” said Chandos, wilfully 
failing to apprehend him. ‘I abhor the word.” 

‘Well, you have the thing, at any rate. You know whom I 
eoret uaa witty rascal Treyenna. Do you know what he’s been 
about P’ 

‘‘No. Spending his time to some purpose, I dare say, which 
may be more than can WW said of us.” Ps 

‘“Doing an abominably impudent thing, to my mind. Been 
down somewhere by Darsharinien (democratic place, you know), 
talking soMoething or other out-and-out radical. Why, it was a 
in the papers !” 

‘‘ Never read the papers,” said Chandos, with a little shrug of his 
shoulders. 

‘‘ Addressing the masses, you know, as they call it; coming out 
no end at an institute, or a what d’ye call’em. Tell him, Jimmy,” 
said Crowndiamonds, wearily, appealing to a certain fashionable 
Sanger-on of his, who played the part in sotiety of the duke’s 
mnemonique. 

‘‘ Working men’s place at Darshampton,—all working men 
there,” supplemented Jimmy, obediently. ‘‘ Fellows that look 
awfully smutty, you know, and throw things they call clogs at 

ou, if they cut up rough; though why they use women’s clogs, J 
on’t know. Trevenna been down there; asked to lecture; did 
lecture! Talked out-and-out liberalism,—all but Socialism, by 
Jove! Town wondered; thoifght it®°deuced odd; knew you 
couldn’t like it; couldn’t think what was his game.” 

Chandos listened surprised. 

‘* Trevenna at Darshampton !” 

_‘* Ah, I knew you couldn’t be aware of it,” resumed Crown- 
Saag eet ‘*Told them all so; knew you'd have interfered, if 

ou aon 

‘* Interfered ! How so?” 

‘Why, forbidden it, you know, and all that, of course.” 
a P ave no more right to forbid Treyenna’s actions 
than I have to forbid yours.” 

‘Oh, hang it, Ernest, you don’t mean that. The fellow be- 
longs to you,—one of your people, quite; can’t haye any title to 
go dead against your political opinions.” °¢ 


” 
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** Never had 4 political opinion,” said Chandos, with a shade of 
weariness at the mere idea; ‘‘wouldn’t keep such a thing for 
worlds. There is nothing more annoying to your acquaintance, or 
more destructive to your own neryous system.” 

‘Thon, the deuce, Chandos! you don’t mean that you'd lot that 
fullow go on talking radicalism all over the country without check- 
ing him, or calling him to order P” chorused the Duke, M. de 
Nouilly, Prince Paul, and the others in the stables, all of them 
etrict monarchists, conservatiyos, and aristocrats. 

Chandos laughed, but with a touch of ifapatience. ‘“‘ You talk 
as if Trovenna were my slave, instead of my friend! Call him to 
order! What do you moan? Iemay think what I like of his 
actions; but I have no.shadow of right to interefere with them.” 

‘What! not if you saw him joining a party that threatened tho 
very preservation of your owy. property, this very existence of your 
own Class P” 

‘Still less then. Self-interest is the last motive that cotdd 
excuse an ageression on personal hberty.” 

‘* Good gracious!” ejaculated the Duke, as though foreseeing the 
Deluge. ‘‘ Then, if you put lim into the @ommons, as you intend, 
you will Iet him choose his own party, go his own ways, run 
ae dead against all your interests and alJ vour opinions, just as he 
pleasos ¢” “o- 

‘Certainly. Do you suppose 1 only seli my friondship to secure 
partisanship ? ” 

‘‘God knows what you do do,” sighed Crowndiamonds, hope- 
lossly. ‘All I do know is, that I should as soon have thought 


‘of seeing Clarencicux ‘\urned into a hospital as of hearing you 


defend radicalism !” 

‘‘My dear Crown,” laughed Chandos, “I am not defending 
radicalism ; Iam defending the nght of personal liberty. I may 
deoply regret the way ‘Trovenna tukes in the Houso; but I shall 
certainly have no business to control him there because superiori- 
tics of property might onable me to do so. You say, ‘ You have 
bought him, thorefore you havo a right to coerce him ;’ I say, ‘I 
have aided him, thorefore I am bound never to make that accident 
a shackle to him.’ The man who puts chains on another’s limbs 
is only one shado worse then he who puts fetters on another's free 
thoughts and on another’s freo conscience. But, for mercy’s sako, 
drop the subject: wo are talking like moral essayists, and growing 
polemical and dull accordingly !” 

Clarencieux was filled with Suse on the carefully-chosen invi- 
tations of which Trevenna ha poe He had the very social 
tactics that enabled him unerringly to mark out harmonizing tints 
and effective contrasts so as to make a charming whole. His plan 
was bold and daring, but it never failed: he always asked special 
enemies together, that they might sparkle the more for being 
ground against each other's facos, like two diamonds on a lapidary’s 
revolving wheel; and under his directions the visitors that met at 
Chandos’ house never were wearied, or wearied their host, for u 
single hour. J'ow houges can boast so much. 
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According to the seasons, they rode, drove, smoked, played 
baccarat or billiards, had drives of deer in the forest, and curées 
by torchlight, French vaudevilles and Italian operettas in the 
private theatre, spent the day each after his own fashion, free as 
air, met ai dinner to have some novel amusement every evening. 
and were the envy and marvel of the county, the county being 
little wanted in, and generally shut out from, the exclusive gather 
ings of Clarencieux. 

et, well amuscd as his guests kept him in the Kastor recess, 
which fell very late in &pring that year, Chandos had a certain 
restlessness he could not conquer, a certain dissatisfaction utterly 
unlike his nature: he could not fargot the Queen of Lilies. Never 
before had a love touched him that was unwelcome to him, never 
one that he had attempted to rosist ; love had been the most facile 
of all his pleasures, the most pootic byt also the most changeful 
amusement of his life. For the first time he had to resist its 
passin, and the very effort riveted its influence. He had always 
forgotten easily and at will; now he could not so well command 
forgetfulness. . 

Now and then all the yariety of enttrtainments that chased one 
on another failed to interest him, all the brilliance of this com- 
panions to suffice for him; the wit and beauty of the great ladics 
who*hdoexed the drawing-rooms of Cheveley almost tired him; he 
was conscious of wanting what was absent. It was a phase of 
fecling very new to him, nor with the nonchalance and contentment 
of his tomperamont and the gaicty of his life could it have the 
rule over him always. But it was there, a dissatisfied passion, 
from which there was no chance of wholly erecaping. 

Moreover, recalling tho soft glance of the Lily Queen, he won- 
dered, with a touch of self-reproach, if she had really loved him. 
He knew many who had. nor was his*conscienco wholly free from 
self-accusation on their score or on hors. 

The Countess de la Vivarol, radiant at Clarencieux, playing in 
Figaro to his Almaviva, riding a little Spanish mare that would 
have thrown any other woman, always enchanting, whether she 
talked of Faienco-ware or European imbroglio, lapdogs or pro- 
tocols, fashions or mesmerisms, flattered herself that hor rival the 
English Lily was wholly forgotten and, deserted; but the kecn 
little politician flattered herself in vain. 

Treyenna, with his habitual sagacity, made no such mistake, 
but pronounced unerringly, in his own reflections, on the cause of 
his host’s needing so much more care to rivet his attention and so 
much more novelty to amuse him than usual. ‘If he meet her 
again, shall I let it go on?” thought that astute comptroller. 
‘Yes; may as woll. It will be another complication, as the 
else ry say, Nothing like fine scenic arrangements for a 
ragedy |’ 

‘‘ Reading some unintelligible score of your ancestors, Lulli ?” 
asked Chandos, as, having wandered out alone one morning, taking 
the freedom himself that he left his guests, ho came upon the 
brusiGian lying in the sun boside the river that wound through the 
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deer-park. The woodlands were in their first fresh leaf; the 
primroses, violets, anemones, and hyacinths made the moss a 
world of blossom; nothing was stirring except when a hare darted 
through the grasses, or a wild pigeon stooped down from a bough 
to drink or to bathe its pretty rosy feet among the dew. It was 
peaceful and lovely here in the heart of the vast deer-forest, with 
a gleam of the sea in the dim distance at the end of a rg Svante 
of chestnut-trees. ‘‘How crabbed a scroll!” he went on, wing 
himself down a moment on the thyme and grass. ‘‘ The characters 
must baffle even you; the years that Have yellowed the vellum 
have altored the fashion. hose is it P” 

‘An old Elizabethan musiciaf’s,” answered Lulli, as he looked 
up. ‘Yes; the years take all,—our youth, our work, our life, 
even our graves.” 

Something in his Provengul cadence gave a rhythm to his simplest 
speech; the words fell sadly on his listener’s ear, though op the 
sensuous luxuriance of his own existence no shadow ever rested, 
no skeleton ever crouched. 

‘‘ Yes; the years take alf,” he said, with a certain sadness on 
him. ‘‘ How many unperfected resolves$ unachieved careers, un- 
accomplished ambitions, immatured discoveries, perish under the 
rapidity of time, as unripe fruits fall before their season! Richat 
died at thirty-one :—if he had lived, his name woulé“iow have 
outshone Aristotle’s.” 

‘< We live too little time to do anything even for the art we give 
our life to,” murmured Lulli. ‘ en we die, our work dies with 
us: our better self must perish with our bodies; the first change 
of fashion will sweep it into oblivion.” 

‘Yet something may last of it,” suggested Chandos, while his 
hand wandered atmong the blue bells of the curling hyacinths. 
‘* Because few save scholars read the ‘ Defensio Populi’ now, the 
work it did for free thought cannot die. None the less does the 
cathedral enrich Cologne because the name of the man who begot 
its beauty has passed unrecorded. None the less is the world aided 
by the effort of every true and daring mind because the thinker 
himself has been crushed down in the rush of unthinking crowds.” 

‘“No, if i could live!” murmured Lulli, softly, with a musing 

ain in the broken word® ‘‘ But look! the scroll was as dear to 
its writer as his score to Beethoven,—the child of his love, cradled 
in his thoughts night and day, cherished as never mother cherished 
her first-born, beloved as wife or mistress, son or daughter, never 
were. Perhaps he denied himself much to give his time more to 
his labour ; and when he died, lonely and in want, because he had 
ape that for which men called him a dreamer, his latest 

ought was of the work which never could speak to others as it 
spoke to him, which he must die and leave, in anguish that none 
ever felt to sever from a human thing. Yet what remains of his 
love and his toil? It is gone, as a laugh or a sob dies off the ear, 
leaving no echo behind. His name signed here tells nothing to 
the men for whom he laboured, adds nothing to the art for which 
he lived. As itis with him, so will'it be with ma? 
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His voice, that had risen in sudden and untutored eloquence, 
sank suddenly into the sadness and the weariness of the man 
whose me peal joy is but relief from pain; and in it was a keener 
pang still,—the grief of one who strives for what incessantly 
escapes him, 

‘¢ Wait,” said Chandos, gently. ‘‘ Are we sure that nothing 
lives of the music you mourn? It may live on the lips of the 
people, in those Old-World songs whose cause we cannot trace, yet 
which come sweet and fresh transmitted to every generation. How 
often we hear some nameless melody echo down a country-side! 
the singers cannot tell you wheyce it came; they only know their 
mothers sang it by their cradles, and they will sing it by their 
children’s. But in tht past the song had it8 birth in genius.” 

Grido Lulli bent his head. 

‘“‘reue: such an immortality were &ll-sufficient! we could well 
affogd to have our names forgotten——” 

‘‘Our names will bo infallibly forgotten unless we attach them 
to a great sauce or to a great battle;, nothing the world deifies so 
much as the men who feed it and the men who kill it, Paradox 
in appearance, but fact in reality!” cried a sharp, clear, metallic 
voice,—the voice to _ring over a noisy assembly, but in no way the 
voies tg suit a forest solitude,—as Trevenna dashed through the 
brushwood"with a couple of terriers barking ain and left at hares 
and pigeons. The musician shrank back instantly and irrepressibly, 
as a sensitive plant or a dianthus shrinks atatouch. ‘‘Halloo, 
mon Prince!” pursued Trevenna, cheerily. ‘‘ You are a disciple 
of the dolce, and no mistake! Lasiest lqgunging-chair in-doors 
and wild thyme out; luxurious idleness really is a science in your 
hands. If ever you do die,—which I think highly doubtful, you 
are such a pet of Fortune !—the order of your decease will surely 
be to ‘die of a rose in aromatic pain.’ Nothing harsher could 
possibly suit you.” 

‘You antithesis of repose!” cried Ohandos. “ You will scare 
all my breeding game, frighten all my song-birds, and drive me to 
& new retreat.’ 

Treyenna laughed as he dashed himself down on a bed of hya- 
cinths fit for Titania’s wedding-couch, that sent out their delicious 
fragrance, bowing their delicate bells unfder his weight: Trevenna 
weighed a good deal, though a small man. Chandos glanced at 

em. 

‘* Wanton waste, Trevenna! You are the genius of destruction.” 

“Well, destruction’s very pleasant,—of anybody else’s property. 
Everybody thinks so, though nobody says so.” 

The man had a natural candour in him, with all his artifice of 
action. He hated hypocrisy with an oddly genuine hatred, seeing 
that he was as cool a liar as ever was born. It seemed as if, like 
Madame du Deffand, he wished to render virtue by his words the 
honour he robbed her of by his actions; for he talked truths 
sharply, and as often hit himself with them as other people. 

“But why can you want to kill all those poor fowers for 
wybing P” asked Chandos, tossing him his @igar-case~ 
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“For nothing! Sac é papier /—is it for nothing when I lie at 
my ease? To be comfortable is your first requisite of life. Ozesai 
killed men by millions to lie at hts ease on purples; why mayn’t | 
kill flowers by millions to leat mine on hyacinths? Flowers, too! 
A lot of weeds.” 

‘‘Oh, Peter Bell the Second!” cried Chandos, shrugging his 
shoulders, 

“ A primrose on the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more,” 


quoted Trevenna. ‘* Now, what the deuce more should it be? 
How that unhappy fellow has been abused for not being able to 
see a thing us it wasn't,—always the thing for which poets howl 
at sane men! Why are hg and I required to rhapsodize our 
hyacinths and primroses P—nice little flowers, one blue, t’other 

ellow, with a pleasant smell, but certainly nothing remarkable. 

hat is this miraculous tongue that talks to your artists in a 
acrubby little bit of moss or a,beggarly bunch of violets ?” 

‘‘QGrimm asked Diderot the same question. You would have 
wondered? like Grimm, what there could be to listen to from an 
ear of wheat and a little corn-flower.” 

‘Certainly: Grim was very like ma, —a regulay, sosep,” 
responded Trevenna, pulling a handful of hyacinths tossing 
them up inthe air. ‘My dear weeds, you must die if 1 choose. 
Ah !—it’s fun to have power over any thing great or small. Fou- 
quier-Tinville enjoyed cutting off necks by a nod of his own; I 
understand that; you don’t understand it, monseigneur. If we'd 
been in the Terror, you'd have gone to the guillotine with the 
point ruffles over your hands, and a moton your lips, and a superb 
smile of disdainful pity for the mob: and {should have tossed up 
my red cap and spun round in the ‘(a ira,’ and cheered the 
Samsons, and gone safe through it all. But good-bye; I’m going 
to your outlying farms. Did you know I wasa hrsk-rate apri- 
culturist P Of course you don’t; what do you know about any 
Bucolics, except the Virgilian ?” 

With which Trevenna, much too mercurial to sit still five 
minutes, went on his way, switching the grasses right and Icit, 
nnd with his two little terriers barking in furious chorus, 

Lulli looked aftor him. 

*<You trust that person P” 

‘‘ Entirely,” answered Chandos, surprised, 

**T would not.” 

**Indeed! And why?” 

Over Lulli’s face came the troubled, bewildered look which made 
those who noticed him cursorily think his brain was unsettled. 
He felt, but he could not define. To a mind only used to desultory 
eeeny thoughts, it was impossible to trace out its workings by 


ogic. 

‘‘T cannot tell,” he said, wearily: ‘but I would not trust him. 
The eyes are bright and clear, the face looks honest; yet there # 
craft somewhere, Thé dogs all elink from him; and the birdg 
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that come to us, fly from him. He is your friend; but I do not 
think he bears you any love-——” 

He ceased, looking down, still with that bewildered pain, upon 
the clear brown river rushing, swollen and melodious, at his feet. 
Like a woman, he had intuition, but no power of argument 
Chandos looked at him, astonished more at the words than he had 
been at the secluded dreamer’s distaste towards the busy and 
trenchant man of the world. 

‘‘T hope you are wroyg, Lulli,” he said, gently. ‘‘Z do not 
doubt you are. You and that gentleman can have little in 
common; but you are both valued friends to me—— What is the 
matter P” ; 

Lulli, as he gazed down into the water, hafl started, turned, and 
looked behind him into the great depths of shadow, where the trees 

ew so denscly that even at noon it Was twilight beneath their 
branghos, which curled, and twined, and grew in ponderous growth, 
almost rather hke a Mexican than an English forest. 

‘*T heard Valeria’s voice?” he said, hushed and breathlessly, 
while his glance wandered in restless longing hither and thither, 
like a listening deer’s. © ® 

‘¢ Valeria’s}”? echoed Chandos, in amazement, as he rose to his 
feete ‘You must be dreaming, Lulli.” 

The Provenyal shook his head, and pointed eagerly towards the 
cecesses of the woods. 

‘‘T heard it! Look; pray look.” 

Willing to humour him, yet satisfied that it could be but a delu- 
sion of tho car, common enough with such gninds as Lulli’s when 
one dearly loved has been lost, he went some little way into the 
deer-coverts, glanced right and left, heard nothipg except the 
cooing of wood-pigeons, the note of » missel-tlrush, and the cry 
of a land-rail, and returned. 

‘‘It must have been imagination, Guido,” he said, soothingly. 
‘* Some bird’s song, perhaps, sounded like a human voice, There 
is no creature near.’ 

‘‘IT heard it,” said Lulli, very low to himself, while his head 
drooped, and his gaze fell again with the old weariness upon the 
ebb and flow of the river. He would never have contradicted a 
thing that Chandos had said, if he had Wied through it; but the 
superstitious and ignorant beliefs which the early training of a 
childhood spent in ultramontanist countries, jomed to the deeply 
imaginative mind of a visionary whom no intercourse with a 
broader world than his own thoughts enlightened or controlled, 
had imbued him with, made him in his own heart turn rather to 
the wild and baseless fancy that the voice he believed he had 
heard was the supernatural sign of Valoria’s death,—the farewell 
of her spirit released from earth. Lulli had been born amidst all 
the bra tar cot) mysticism and medieval traditions of an almost 
Spanish Catholicism. The hues of it had coloured his mind too 
deeply ever to be wholly altered. It made his grandeur as a musi- 
cian; but equally it made his utter weakness as a man. 

That night, when Chandos went to his own chambers from the 
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smoking-room, the laughter of some of the men echoing pleasantly 
irom tho distant corridors as they bade each other good-night, he 
opened first the door of his atelier and went up to a & 

picture hanging near his easel. It was a picture, without any 
master’s name, that ho had picked up in one of the dark, winding 
streets of Granada, pleased with its Murillo colouring, and yet 
more with its subject,—a young Granadine leaning from a moon- 
lit balcony in the coquettish duty ‘“‘pelar la pava.” There was 
more of proud, melancholy grace than of coquetry in the noble, 
moonlit face; and it was strangely like‘the Queen of Lilies,—so 
like, that one of her first charms for him had beon her resemblance 
to his favourite Spanish portrait? He stood and looked at it some 


moments. 
‘‘T must soe her to-morrow again, come what will of it,” he 
é 


thought. 

As he moved away, with all the unrest of an eager and repressed 
passion como tenfold on bim with tho knowledgo of her prefence 
near, his lamp shed its Lyht full on a scarcely-finished painting 
of his own upon a rest; it whs a soft and deep-hued oil-picture of 
tho Ainphitheatro of Arles, with a clou¢iess sky above, and the 
lustre of a Provence sunset pouring from the west It had been 
sketched in Arles itself, two years before. As he glanced at it, a 
sudden recollection crossed him, @ sudden thought sew a flush 
over his forehead, a pang of anxiety to his heart; he paused 
before the painting. ‘Sie cannot be Lull’s Valeria?” he said, 
half aloud. ‘Sho nover spoke of him; she nover seomed to have 
had a living thing to care fur except her own vain beauty. And 
yet she was an Arlésienne ; she was of the age Valeria would be; 
sho was very poor.” 

His momory trdvellod back to the past, far away, as 1t seemed, 
even by two years’ space, and covered with a thousand other 
memories in his swift and brightly-coloured life,—trayelled back 
to a time when he had Joitered, in the yintage-month, in the 
old Roman city, passing on his way with the swallows to spend 
an Italian winter. 

‘T hopo to Heaven not!” he thought, with a keener pang than 
ho had ever before known. ‘Even a thing as worthless as she 
should have been sacred to me«if that great heart of Lulli’s had 
centred in hor. They have never met; but ii would be cruel work, 
for him and for me, to ask him. She was shameless before I saw 
her. It would be but worse anguish for him to find his lost Valeria 
in such as Flora de ]’Orme.” 

And he went slowly out, leaving the darkness to fall over the 


Spanish portrait and the glow of the Provence sun. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE POEM AMONG THE VIOLETS. 


Toe portrait-gallery at Clarencieux was one of the noblest 
features of the whole castle. With its ceiling of cedar, its gold 
panels, its lofty arched windows, twenty in number, and its land- 
scape beyond them of the home-park and hanging woods that 
stretched away to the sea, it would have been remarkable without 
its Vandykes, Holbeins, Lelys, Mignards, and Lawrences; with 
them, it was the idolatry of the virtuosi. Up and down it Tre- 
venna, who certainly was no virtuoso, and could barely have 
told a er i fe from a Spagnaletto,* sauntered the next 
morning, with his hands in his pockets, humming a Chaumiiére 
dance-tune, and reading his letters. ‘Ile was very prudent, and 
did pot trust the post with much of his business; what was 
important he generally did vivd voce, and the man would have 
been astute indeed who could ever have trapped him into any- 
thing that compromised him by the ‘amount of a fourpenny bit. 
He had a very wholesom® reluctance for signing his namepand any 
letters he ever wrote were of Spartan brevity. Yet this morning 
he bgd had a good many, and they all pleased him. Some were 
from th® u:m of Tindall & Co., written by Ignatius Mathias in 
Hebrew. Trevenna was a clever linguist, and had some half. 
dozen languages at his tongue’s end, though he never confessed te 
knowing more than a tat Anglicized, Palais-Royal, café-learnt 
French, which he would jabber villanously. . 

‘* Makes you look un-English to speak Parisian well,” reflected 
this aspirant to be a representative of the British nation; and he 
would only let men find out by degrecs even that he had a most 
scholarly culture in classics, making the concession for the sake 
of colloge-men’s prejudices, though ut Darshampton he would not 
bave had the truth whispered for worlds that he could pen quite 
perfect Ciceronian Latin. 

From Darshampton, too, a mighty manufacturing town, where 
fuces might be grimy but heads were very clear, letters came that 

ratified him. He was beginning to be known there in their 

nions and their Institutes,—talked of there as a rising man and 
as a rarely quick-witted one. He had felt his way there very 
cautiously ; for he could not serve two masters, and be the Chicot 
of fashion and the Demosthenes of labour, very well, in a breath. 
Both his masters would have given him his congé. But he waa 
equal to ter difficulties, even, than those of playing the part of 
amusé to his aristocratic patrons and that of pupil to his democratic 
inviters at the same time. He could make a club-lounger smile, 
and he could make a north-country operative grin : and he had not 
much fear of ultimately turning th 1 to hi se. For Nape- 
leon himself had never more intense volition, 2obert Bruce himself 
leary patient perseverance, than this mercurial fldneur of 


He had comer Sere to read his letters. ebecause no one ever 
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wandered in to the portent galery save at such times ae it was 
turned into a second bell-room, and, having finished them, he 
sauntered up and down, revolving their contents in his mind,—a 
mind into which nothing ever entered but to be fertilized to itu 
widest extent. Just above him, as he reached the end, was an 
alcove in which hung alone one Kneller picture, answering at tha 
other end a Vandyke Charles the First, as grand a picture as tho 
Petworth, given to Evelyn Chandos by bis king himself. The 
Kneller was the portrait of the last Marquis, who had joined the 
standard at Preston, and fought with Berth in the fatal wing at 
Qulloden, breaking his sword at the prince’s feet when the staff 
dissuaded him from a final chargo for victory or death. The Mar- 
quis had beon offered, life and honours if he would have divulged 
certain Stuart secrets known to be in his hands, and, rejecting the 
offer with a calm disdain, had died on Tower Till with his grand, 
mournful, moqueur smile on his lips to the last, and bowed his 
graceful head upon the block with the motto of his race, ‘*,Jout 
est perdu, fors Vhonneur.” 

trait by trait, look for look, the Kneller portrait was reproduced 
in the features of his last descendant. The picture of the last 
Marquis“might have becn the likenoss of the presont Chandos. 
Trevenna looked up at it. 

“Well, my lord,” ho murmured, @ little alond, in that innate 
loquacity which talked to inanimate things rather than not talk at 
all, ‘‘ thore you are, with your d—d proud smile, that he has got 
just like you to-day. So you began lite the most magnificont man 
of your time, and ended on Tower Hill? That sort of difference 
between the opening snd tho finale is rather characteristic of your 
race. Porhaps you'll see something like it again.” 

The calm eyes a the portrait scemed to glance downward with a 
serene disdain. ‘evenna turned on his heel, singing a chanson of 
the Closerie, and only wheeling round when he came opposite a 
portrait of a man in the gold robes of Inxchequer: it was that of 
the famous minister, Philip Chandos, who had died like Chatham, 
‘* Ah, mon ministre!” apostrophized Treyenna, ‘‘your son is @ very 
brilliant personage; and yct 


Lord Timon shall be left a naked gull, 
Who flashes now a phonix. 


You were a groat man; but you and I shall be quits for all that.” 

At that moment the door opened. Chandos entered the gallery. 

‘* What on earth are you doing here, Trevenna? I have looked 
for you everywhere. Are you turned connoisseur P” 

Where he stood—under the Vandyke Stuart picturo—in a velvet 
riding-dress, he looked so like the Kneller portrait of the last 
Marquis that even Trevenna almost started, though he was ready 
with his answer. 

‘* I was reading my letters. This house is so full of people that 
the lib is as bad asaclub-room. The betting’s quite steady in 
town on the colt-———” 

“Oertain to be, I came to speak to you of a note [ have had 
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this morning, among others, from Sir Jasper Lyle. He tells me 
the state of his health will compo! his retirement from the ee 
He acquaints me with it first, but he will resign immediately; his 
disease is confirmed,—poor fellow ! Now, as you know, the borough 
is almost wholly at my disposal; to my nominee there will be no 
sort of opposition,—not because the people are not froe to act, but 
because they are a quiet, thin population, who for generations have 
been used to reccive their ropresentative from my family——”’ 

“Free and enlightened electors,” put in Trevenna, with a cer- 
tain grim humour in the eee ; and yet his heart was beating 
quicker than it had ever beat. He divined what was coming. 

‘They have at least beon better represented than metropolitan 
boroughs,” said Chandos, with a touch of annoyanco. ‘‘ We have 
never supported a mere Puppet or a mere partisan. We have 
riven the little town to the cleverest man we could find; and my 
uther represented it himsclf, if I remember, for ten years or 
see What I came to ask you was, will you hke to be returned 
for it?” 

Looking at him, he saw the eayer and exultant light flash into 
Trevenna’s eyes, tho myiden lightnifig-liko upleaping of a long- 
smouldering ambition. The daring, aspiring, indomitable nature 
of the man seemed instantaneously revealed before him, from 
a the surface of social gaicties and jaunty bonkomie. 

‘“* Tike it!” 

In that moment Trevenna felt too genuinely to have words 
ready to his facile lips. Political lifo had been the goal for which 
through years, when men would have called him a madman for 
such audacious follies, he had ‘‘scorned deMght, and loved lubo- 
rious days,’ with its sct purpose before him, none tho less 
steadily stormed because the golden gates seemed’ hopeless ada- 
mant to force. Of late he had said to himself that come it would, 
come it should. Lut now that it did come,—the thin edge 
of the wedge which, once inserted, would opon for him all the 
eer of position and power,—the jester had no banter, the liar 
no hie. 

“T thought you would,” said Chandos, where they stood unde: 
the Stuart picture, with the proud eyes of the last Marquis gazing 
down on them from the far distunce. ‘‘ You are the very man for 
the Commons, and I should not be sed Vay if some day I come 
down to hear you unfold a Budget! ory well, then; wo will 
put you into nomination immediatcly Sir Jasper’s resignation 1s 
made known, and there is not a doubt of the result.” 

‘“‘But—would not you——” Yor once in his life, Trevenna 
was almost silent, almost agitated. The great prize of his life 
seemed to have fallen into his hands like a ripe fruit. 

‘‘T/” said Chandos, horrified. ‘‘ Have you known me all this 
time only to usk such a question? They have begged mo over 
and over again to stand for the town or the county, but I have 
always told them that if I must suffer for my sins I would profer 
purgatory itself at once: I would rather be burnt than be bored ! 
As jor you, I really do believe you will enjoy sgrving ou comuuttecs 
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going in for supply, darting in to save a count-out, and all the reat 
of it. So—it is a settled matter f” 

‘*Really—on my life, Chandos, I cannot thank you enough ” 
Byen on Trevenna’s face there came something of a fash of shame, 
and into his voice something of the husky hesitation of conscience- 
moved restlessness: for one moment the contrast of this man’s 
actions and his own, struck him with a force that left him without 
his usual weapons. Chandos saw in this nothing beyond the re- 
action of a sudden and pleasurable surprise; he laid his hand 
kindly on the other’s shoulder. 

“Thank me by showing thom in the House what my friend can 
prove himself! And, Trevenna, took here: do not think that be- 
cause you are returned through my influence you are for a moment 
expected to represent my opinions. ‘The borough is ea quiet, 
colourless, little place, that will ask you no questions provided you 
adequately attend to its sea-coast interosts; you may do anything 
else that you like. I hear that you have lately boen lecturing, or 
something, in the North,—that you have been expressing views 
totally differont from those yéu hear in my set. Now understand, 
once forenll, I wish you to “enter publicgsfe entirely unshackled. 
Choose your party, or remain an independent member: act 
precisely as you deem most true and most wise. After living 
among us, I am not afraid you will join the Ultras in puljingour 
houses down over our heads and in parcelling our estates into 
building allotments; but, whatever you genuinely believe, let 
that be what you advocate in the House, as though neither I nor 
Clarencioux existed.” 

With those words the went out, to spare his presence to the 
man whom he had just assisted to the fruitage of his once hopeless 


ambition. e . 
Trevenna stood still and silent, struck mute for the instant with 


the blaze of his rising fortunes, and moved for one fleeting second 
with a heavy sense of treacherous shame. ‘‘ Damnation!” he said, 
in his teeth: ‘‘ for five minutes I almost forgot to hate him!” 


Tfalf in shadow, half in sunlight, in the noontido of the day, sat 
the Quecn of Tilies. = « ‘ 

A cluster of tall copper beeches stood out before a deep dark 
screen of crag, and waved and tossed together in grand confusion, 
snd wild as they had been in the days of the Druids, only broken 
here and there by the rush of some tumbling torrent. Under the 
beeches was a broken wishing-well, its stones covered with ivy, its 
brink ovorgrown with heaths and maiden-hair and countless violets. 
Here, some ten miles beyond Clarencieux, in this lonely forest-land 
of her brother-in-law’s newly-taken shooting-place, Lady Valencia 
‘ev in solitude, with the falling of the waters only mingled with 
the thrill of a nightingale’s evoning note poured out on the hush 
of the noon. In her most sovereign moments she had never looked 
so lovely as now, in the complete negligence, abandonment, almost 
Crieotuon, of her aitilade. Sho leaned against the stone cop‘ng of 
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the well, one arm resting on it, so that her hand, half pe poumaeserat 
played now and then with the green coils of leaves and grasses fall- 
ing in the water; her head drooped slightly; there was sadness, 
almost melancholy, in the musing shadow of her liquid eyes. A 
volume of ‘‘ Lucréce”’ lay at her feet; a water-spaniel waited near, 
wistfully watching for her notice. The melody of bird or river had 
no music on her ear: she was thinking very wearily. 

Thus—she all insensible of his gaze—Ohandos saw her. 

He paused, checked hjs horse as he rode through a bridle-path 
hidden in foliage, wavered an instant, then flung the rein to his 
servant, bade him ride on, and went backward, through the en- 
tangled meshes of the leaves, toWards the ruined wishing-well. 

is step made no echo qn the moss; unseén he noted the weari- 
ness of languor in the dreaming repose, the musing pain, that 
darkened the eyes that gazed down a gene on the purple wealth 
of the violet buds. ‘‘ Does she regret me?” he thought; and at 
sigh?of that living beauty which had haunted him through Eastern 
cities and Italian air, the old soft, wayward, unresisted passion 
which had so often ruled him, yet neyer reigned more utterly than 
it was near reigning no, woke in all its force. He thougltt neither 
of penalty nor of consequence, of wisdom nor of future; he thought 
alone of her. 

e movement of his hand as hoe put aside the red gold of the 
copper-beech leaves and the ent spring buds of the young ivy- 
coils caught her ear; she lifted her eyes, and met the eloquence of 
his. She rose, with something almost hurried and tremulous in 
the dignity of her serene grace; her face flughed, her glance had s 
light im it he had never seen there; sudden surprise changed tho 
calm of her grand and delicate beauty to a new warmth and hesi- 
tation that lent a still fairer life. that instant, as he saw her 
under the burnished gold of the arching sunlit leaves, he could not 
doubt but that she loved him. 

‘‘'You have returned?’’ The words were low and unstudied, as 
though in the surprise of his presence there her proud tranquillity 
broke down. 

‘‘Ah! forgive me that I ever wandered away, Forgetfulness 
did not go with me.” 

He scarcely thought, he never measuted, what he said; he 
thought only of her loveliness, there in the shadows of the spring- 
time leafage; and the loveliness of women had always done with 
him what it would. He bent nearer to her, looking down into her 
eyes with a gaze that made thém droop, and made her heart beat 
with a swift, uncertain throb, a vague gleam of hope. ‘‘ My love) 
my love!” he murmured, thinking no more of tho cost and issue 
cf his words than he had thought when he had murmured such 
against the warm cheek of some young Eastern odalisque, or gazing 
into the lustre of Southern eyes under the Spanish stars, or iy the 
shores of Procida, ‘ we must not part again” 

The music of his voice stole upon her ear, charming and lulling 
her into ita own trance of passion ; the deep warmth of a hot flush 
atole over all her beauty, intensifying every delicate hue, like the 
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warmth from the noon through the crimson leaves; and as he drew 
hor into his embrace, with his kiss he bartered his peace, his honour, 
nud his future; for it, in that hour of her power, he would have 
thought the world well lost. The violets blossoming, dew-laden, 
at their feet—flower of the poets, and crown of child-Protus’ golden 
noe not more sweet than that first birth and utterance 
of love. 


CUAPTER VI. 
Ps ® 
TUE POEM AS WOMEN READ IT, 


i] 

Berone a fire (for she fancied or liked to say she was chilly, in 
thoxe date April days that ere well-nigh as warm as summer) 
Lady Chosfirton lay sulkily reclining in her little boudoir. She 
was very sullen, very gravo, very moody. She was bitter oy: 
in ber own soul. The distant cousin she hated, because he had 
inherited her father’s title, hufl been left a fortune that would enable 
hiin to rutse tho L\ors peerage to its old gkéties, whilst her husband 
was 80 heavily in debt that the narrowest continental economy would 
net better him. This house with its shootings that had entailed so 
much exponso, had served them no purpose. Lord Clydesthore 
was hopeless to attract again afior his first repulse; other men were 
coy of hor beautiful sister,—a Marquis’s daughter, and portionless. 
She herself loved show, wealth, magnificence, all the exclusivism 
of ee in its greatest; and she was literally poorer than one 
of the gamckvopors’ wives out in the park yonder,—poorer, for the 
keeper’s wife could accept hor povorty, and the peeress had to go to 
court as a lady-ih-waiting, and to rack her brains afterwards to 
stave off the milliner who sent her court-dresses. 

‘‘T wish I were one of thoso wretched women in the cottages in 
the woods!” she thought. ‘‘ ‘ney have to bake, and to scrub, and 
to slap their dirty children, and to pinch and screw, and live on 
pork and potatoes; but they are better off than I: they haye 
nothing to keep up!” 

It was a bitter truth, and she felt its bitterness to the utmost, 
where she sat, curled in the velvets and silks and luxury, that those 
she envied would have so envied ‘‘my lady,” could they have looked 
(hn her in her solitude. Sho turned her head slowly as the door 
epened, glanced up with half-closed eyes, then returned to the 
moody coutemplation of the fire. She had been a very miserable 
companion, a very gloomy tyrant, to her sister during this winter, 
¥v son they had been mewed in leafless woods for nothing, with no 
caner-party nearer than fifteen miles, hearing of that ‘‘ odious 
mun Treverna’s’’ men-parties at Clarencieux, aud hopeless of ever 
seeing its lost lord return. Nor had the month or so of the town- 
season much improved her temper, now that she was back again 
for the recess. 

Lady Valencia came up in silence till she stood before the fire , 
hor black ].ae8 swept round her over a white morning dress, and 
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there had caught across it, in unnoticed ornament, one of the long 
ivy-coils with leaves of darkest, buds of lightest green. 

‘‘What a draught you bring in with you!” shivered Lady 
Chesterton, peevishly. ‘Good gracious! you are dressed as if it 
were summer. Take care, pray; you brush Dragée’s hair the 
wrong way!” 

Moving her skirts from the little lion-dog, Lady Valencia stood 
silent still. Her sistor looked up at her and wondered. The bril- 
liance of the spring-ti@e seemed to have lingered on the Queen of 
Lilies ; there was a new look upon her face. 

“‘ What has happened ?” asked the peeress, sharply. 

She looked down on the baroness with a. certain haughty con- 
tempt. She owed her sister many a goading irritation, many a 
sneering taunt. i 

‘“‘ Your sacrifice at this shooting-box has not been in vain,” she 
said, calmly detaching the green ivy-spray from her dress. 

Lady Chesterton started up in her chair, her black eyes all vivid 
animation. ° 

‘‘ Valencia! you dayot mean——* 

“Yes,” said the Lily Queen, serenely still; but she furned her 
head with the lofty supremacy of a victorious queen; a proud 
triamph flashed in the velvet depths of her eyes; every line of her 
form, every curve of her lips, expressed conquest; ‘‘ yes, we have 
won. I shall be mistress of Clarencieux !” 

Had Chandos been there in that moment, he would have seen it 
were better for him that he should lie in his graye than that she 
should be so. ° 


OHAPTER VII. 
IN TIE ROSE-GARDENS. 


CHANDOS, as it was, could scarcely have said that the same triumph 
remained with him. 

For marriage he had an utter distaste.—of his liberty a surpass- 
ing love; the slightest bondage Was unendurable to him; and the 
thought of what he had done on the spur of an irresistible beauty 
and a vainly-resisted love weighed on him curiously as he rode 
through the aisles of pines and over the vast undulating sward of 
the outlying lands, with the sound of the sea from the distance, and 
in the sunny air the winged dwellers of the beach, the delicate tern, 
the rare hen-harrioer, the ring-plover, and the mallard, flying above 
the wild thyme and the still moor-pools. Mis life had not a shadow: 
why had he not left it as it was? Heloved her,—he loved her with 
a great passion that, through her beauty, swayed him like a reed ; 
and yet a strange weariness, a strange depression, came upon him 
as he swept over the wild wolds. Lie felt as though he had sur- 
rendered up his future into bondage. 

4s he turned his horse into the home-wdods, leaving the purple 
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moorlands that were the sea-shore appanage of Olarencienx at 4 
cross-road, one of his own hunters was spurred after him. Tre- 
yenna came up with him. 

‘* How you do ride!” eried Trevenna, himself a good but cautious 
horseman, not caring very much for the saddle. ‘‘ You will break 
your neck, surely, some day. How you took that gate! By the 
way, if you were to do a thing, who is your heir? There is 
no other Chandos.” 

“The estates would go to the Castlemaine family: I have no 
nearer relatives,” answered Chandos, a little wearily. Now, of all 
_— times, he could have wished {he incessant chatter of his Ohicot 

ar away. 

‘* Ah, but you'll matry some time or other, of course.” 

Chandos gave a gesture of impatience: tho word grated terribl 
on his ear. Trevenna glancéd at him, and knew what he wanted. 
Through his reconnoitrer-glass he had seen the wishing-well,,and 
the two who had stood beneath the copper beeches, and ho wished 
to learn how far the affair had gone. The impatient gesture told 
him. He had studied every impulse and miputest trait of Chandos’ 
character*till he could gauge his feeling and his meaning to the 
slightest shade. 

‘“‘ The ladies were upbraiding you loudly for your desertion when 
I left the house. They had sauntered down out of their rooms to 
ride and drive, and were indignant not to have their host en profe,” 
he went on, carelessly ; he knew his companion too well to press 
the other subject. ‘‘ As for me, I have been meditating on my 
Some erence Roally, have you thought well of it, Chandos? 
Your friends will say you have put an adventurer in the House.” 

‘‘They will not say so to me, and if they do to you, you can 
give them more than they-send. Besides, you will have good 
company: did not they say so of Canning P” 

‘Then you are really resolved on lifting me tu St. Stephen’s ?” 

‘* Assuredly.”’ 

‘*Upon my word, monseigneur, you make one think of Timon’s 


I could deal kingdoms to my friends, 
And ne’er be weary !” 


“Timon ! you choose me an ortinous parallel. Would you all 
be ‘ feast-won, fast-lost’ P” 

‘‘The deuce! I dare say we should.” 

The answer was rough, but it was true as far as it went. Thero 
were times when Trevenna could not quite help being truthful. 
Lying invariably will become as weary work, sometimes, as telling 
truth becomes to most people; and there was a cynical candour in 
the fellow not always to be broken into training. 

‘I would trust you sooner not to be, Trevenna, for the frank- 
ness Of that admission,” said Chandos, right in his deduction, 
even if he should be wrong in this present instance. ‘Look at 
that glimpse of sea through the pines; how wonderful in colour!” 

‘The deep blue of the sea-line glistened to violet beyond the 
dark-green boughs an& the russet shafts of the pine-stems. The 
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woods of the deer-forest stretched in rolling masses upward and 
inland; and beyond, tinged with the brightest light, stood the 
magnificent pile of the castle. Trevenna looked. 

‘* Yes, very pretty.” 

‘*Good Heavens! you speak ss if it were the transformation- 
scene of a ballet!” 

“‘T like a ballet a good deal better. Clouds of transparent 
skirts are better than clouds of transparent mists. You are yery 
fond of this place, Ern8st!”’ 

‘¢Tt were odd if I were not. Ican fancy how it was dondlior 
to the last Marquis than to sever from friend or mistress, when he 
had to look his last on Clarencieux.” P 

Trevenna smiled, and flicked his horse thoughtfully between the 
ears, as they rode on in silence. Z 


“Thou givest so long, Timon, I fear me 
Thou wilt zive thyself away in paper, shortly,” 


ran the thread of his musings. ° 

Trevenna’s momentery pang of sonscience in the morning had 
been particularly short-lived. It had died with the°next look 
upward to the face of the last Marquis. 

t hat moment, entering on the clearer spaces of the Home 
Park, where four avenues of gigantic limes crossed and met each 
other, one of the most singular beauties of Clarencieux, they 
encountered another riding-purty escorting a little pony-carriage 
drawn by four perfect piebalds, and containing Madame de la 
Vivarol and a Ltussian princess. Among the escort were the 
Royal Duc de Neuilly, and another Duc, not royal, but an European 
notoriety all the same,—Vhilippe Frangois, Duqd’Orvale. Philippe 
d’Orvale was a character,—lurope “was given to saying, too, a 
very bad character. 

Chief of one of the great feudal races of France, now growing 
fewer and fewer with every generation, he was, so to speak, born 
in the purples, and had lived in them up to the time when he waa 
now some fifty years of age. pees handsome, he still 
preserved his débonnaire graces. Excossively talented, he could 
on occasion outwit a Metternich, a Talleyrand, or a Palmerston. 
Extremely popular, he was the prince of bon-vivants. With all 
this, Philippe d’Orvale had achieved a reputation too closely allied 
to that of his namesake of D’Orléans not to be considered a 
peerongh eons reprobate, and to care infinitely less for succeeding 
in the field of state-affairs and political triumphs than for succeed- 
ing in dancing a new Spanish cachucha, in brewing a new liqueur- 

unch at his soupers @ huts clos, in dazzling Paris with some mad 

‘eak of exuberant nonsense, and in leading the Demi-Monde in 
all its wildest extravagances. He had a good deal in him of 
the madcap mixture that was in the character of the Emperor 
Maximilian, and, like him, scouted. courts, titles, states, and 
dignities for some reckless piece of devil-may-care. He might 
have been anything he chose; but he, dyke and peer of France, 
decorated with half the orders of Europe, descendant of nobles who 
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had been cousins of Valuis and nephews of Bourbon and Medici, 
did not choose to be anything except the chief of the Free Lancea 
and the sovereign patron of singers and ballet-dancers. 

Certes, he enjoyed himself, and looked on at his gay world 
unsated out of his careless eyes; but his family thought him mad, 
and had, indced, tried to restrain him from the control of his vast 
properties, till Duc Philippe, suddenly taking it into his head to 
show them he was sane, went to Vienna, and conducted a delicate 
imbroglio so matchlessly for France thaf it was impossible to 
support the charge any longer, though, having so vindicated his 
sanity, he returned directly to his’ own courses, and was found at 
breakfast next day with three actresseg from the Variétés, an 
inimitable buffo-singer from the Café Alcazar, a posture-dancer off 
the pavement of the Palais «Royal, in whom he declared he had 
discovered a relativo, and a Pifferaro’s monkey seated solemnly in 
state in one of the velvet chairs, munching truffles and prasifs, 
, amidst the chorus of Rossini’s J’upatacci, sung by the whole party 

and led by D’Orvale himself. ‘ 

A man who will set down a‘Darbary ape » his table, Europe, of 
course, will pronounce out of his senses: yet a more finished 
gontleoman than Duc Philippe never bowed before a throne; and 
while Europe in a mass pronounced him the most hideous amalgs- 
mation of vices, two or three who knew him well, among whom 
was Chandos, steadily upheld that there was not an ounce of real 
evil in this bearded bon enfant. 

John Trevenna, as far as dissipation went, was a perfectly 
irroproachable charactef, and had not really a vice that could be 
put down at his score; Philippe d’Orvale was a very reproachable 
one, and had, beyond doubt, a good many; yet perhaps both 
Guido Lulli and Beau Sire were in the right when they shrank 
from the keen blue eyes of the one, and came up without fear, 
sure of a kindly word, under the sunny gaze of the other. 

The next night there were, as commonly when the house was 
filled, theatricals at Clarencieux. The same Paris troupe which 
had gone to Constantinople were down here for the recess, re- 
inforced by a now actress of the most enchanting talents, and by 
John Trevenna, who had the most, inimitable powers of mimicry 
ever seen on a stage, and who now played in the first vaudeville, 
as an Englishman on his initiatory tiip to Paris, till even the 
fastidious and sated audience he played tor were in uncontrollable 
laughter, and even tho ladies, his very worst foos, were of opinion 
that.a person who could amuse them so well, certainly deserved to 
g° into Parliament, though he did come nobody knew whence, and 

ad lodgings in town nobody knew where. 

Trevenna showed his wisdom in playing the part of a Charles 
Mathews to this little bijou theatre, since by it he won over the 
toleration of his most inveterate and most inexorable foes. 

The only guests, besides the people staying in the castle, were 
the Chestertons and Lady Valencia. A prouder moment even the 
Lily Queen had never i erie for or dreamt of than when she first 
passed the threshold of Clarencieux into the mighty hall where 
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Evelyn Chandos had marshalled his cavaliers, and knew that she 
was the future mistress of that royal place; than when she waa 
met upon the great staircase as the Ohandos only met their 
sovereigns, and knew that she was the betrothed wife of this 
brilliant darling of courts, this magnificent leader of fashion, 
whom the world had said no woman would ever so woo and s0 


wiD. 

Perhaps, indeed, as they passed from the reception-rooms to the 
dining-hall, and from tke drawing-rooms again to the theatre, 
through the lofty corridors ceiled with cedar and hung with 
Renaissance decorations on which the first artists of Italy had of 
late years been employed, her glance too often wandered to the 
mere art-skill and costliness with which every yard of Clarencieux 
was filled,—to the priceless pictures, to the delicate statues, to the 
gold and the ivory, the malachite and the jasper, the porphyry 
and the marble, the collections of a princely wealth and of a race 
eight centuries old. Perhaps she looked too much at these, the 
mere possessions of accident, the mera symbols of power; perhaps 
the higher, deeper, softer, treasures of the future she had won 
escaped her, and were less dear to her than these insigni& of her 
lover’s rank, her lover’s splendour: perhaps. She had been in the 
bittar school of titled poverty; from her birth upwards she had 
been so proud, and yet so penniless. 

As they sat at dinner in the banqueting-hall, hung with scarlet 
and gold, with its ceiling arched above the sixteen Corinthian 
pillars of porphyry siren by La Grande Catherine to a Chandos 
who had been ambassador at her court, the Queen of Lilies, 
haughty as an empress, delicate as a young deer, pure and 
stately as the flower of her emblem though she was, appraised the 
prandeur of Clarencieux well-nigh with as critical a survey as 
Ignatius Mathias could have done, and looked less upward to 
where her lover sat, than opposite to where, above the sculptured 
marble of the mighty hearth, above the crossed standards of 
Evelyn Chandos and the last Marquis, of Edgehill and of Preston, 
there rested in a niche, all wrought in ivory and silver in a curious 
Florentine carving, the last coronet that had ever been worn by a 
Chandos,—the attaindered coronet of Clarencieux. 

‘‘ Amazingly like the last Marqtis he looks to-night, by Jove!” 
thought Trevenna, standing behind the curtain of the pretty stage 
before it drew up for the vaudeville, and surveying through a 
chink the slope of the theatre filled with arm-chairs, without any 
partition into boxes, and all glittering with arabesques and gilding 
and chandeliers, where in the centre Chandos stood leaning over 
Lady Valencia’s chair. ‘‘ Well, there is a Tower Hill waiting for 
him too! Only my lord, with his d—d proud smile, said, ‘ All’s 
lost,—except honour!’ I guess his descendant will say, ‘ All’s lost, 
—even honour!’ We must not strike till this election matter’s 
over. That put me out of my calculations; and it’s too good to 
lose. yo Oe little while longer, though, shall I play the foos 
to please patricians, and monseigneur stand there owner of 
Olarencieux. Agrés——” ° 
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The bell rang a little chime; the curtain, exquisitel inted 
with a view of Pestum, drew up. Trevenna saunte orward 
to greet the Parisienne actress, with a flow of inimitable nonsense, 
sd on effervescence of animal spirits so mirthful and contagious 
that the most blasé of his audience were laughed into an irre- 
sistible good humour ; and had his election age rae on their yotes, 
he would have been safe into his borough that instant. There 
were only two who, while they laughed, would have withheld 
their suffrage; they were the Duke of Castlemaine and Philippe 
Duc d’Orvale,—the two who, despite the presence of women 
whose fair eyes had vowed him such soft fidelity, were the two 
in Clarencieux that night who loved Chandos the best. 

Some faint perception that the tenderness borne him by the one 
he last wooed was not that with which he, with the fervour of an 
impassioned nature beneat his carelessness, had loved and been 
loved under Southern and Asiatic suns, stirred in him even that 
night. He had been hurried by her beauty into the utterance of 
a long-resisted passion; but of her heart, of her nature, of her 
thoughts, he knew nothing. He loved her as poets love, seeing 
her thrdugh the glories of his own imafinings; but he knew no 
more whether in truth she answered them than he knew what he 
had done for his own future when he had drawn her into itg life 
with that caress which loft him bound to her. : 

He had beon spoiled by a world that had so long adored him; he 
had been used to the utmost gratification of every fancy, of every 
wish; he had been intensely loved by women, used to burning 
words, to lavish tenderness. In her there was some want that he 
vaguely missed, some coldness scarcely felt, yet ever there, which 
now in the first moment of his surrender to her passed over him 
with a chill. Hé knew that he had dono a fatal thing; and the 
thought haunted him even in the gaieties of Clarencieux,—even 
when for an instant he was alone with her, as he drew her from 
the bali-room into the conservatories, aisles of tropical blossom 
and vegetation glowing with the deep bronze of South American 
leaves and the scarlet of Oriental fruits and flowers, the foliage o: 
Mexico and the flora of Persia. 

‘*Ah, my Queen of Lilies!” he murmured, passionately, ‘ you 
are fair as the flower th®y call gou after; but are you as cold? 
You have not yet learnt what love really is: look into my eyes 
and read it there !” 

She drew herself softly from his embrace, startled and flushed 
by the warmth of his words, by the ardour of a temperament beside 
which her own was as ice to the sirocco, as the moon to the sun. 

‘* Where is it that I fail ?” she whispered ; ‘‘ how would you have 
me love youP” 

‘‘How! My fairest, words are but cold interpreters; if you 
knew, you would not ask the question. How? Speech cannot 
teach that lore. I would be loved as I love,—so0 only |!” 

‘‘ Ernest, pardon me,” paid the Duke of Castlemaine, as late in 
that dawn he met his grandson, both on their way to the smoking- 
room; ‘but your attentions were extraordinarily marked to Lady 
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Valencia St. Albans to-night,—almost too much so, since there are 
princesses of the French and Russian blood in your house. If 1 
were not sure-——”’ 

‘* Dear Duke, be sure of nothing.” 

His Grace paused, wheeled round, and stared at him. 

**Ohandos! you cannot mean——” 

** Yes; I mean what you are thinking of. I have said more than 
Iocan unsay. Let us drop the subject.” 

An oath of the hot Regency days of his early manhood broke 
from under the white cav moustaches of the old nobleman, as 
he stood and gazed at his favouritg descendant in the silvery light 
from the pea labre above their heads in the corridor. He had no 
need to ask more ; Noire he understood Well enough, and the 
comprehension cut him to the heart. 

‘“Good God, Ernest!” and thore wag an accent of genuine prief, 
as well as of amaze. ‘‘And you might have wedded royal women, 
—Louise d’Albe, Marie of August, the Princess d’ Orvieto! you 
might have claimed the hand of any oye of them ! but you declared 
that you hated marriage.”’ : 

“I declared only the truth. Marriage I abhor; bu¥ her—1i 
love.” 

The Duke ground his still strong handsome teeth with a fierco 
impatience; he knew that the Chandos of Clarencieux—libertines 
perhaps, epicureans always—had never let any earthly wisdom 
or law or plea stand between them and the follies of their hearts or 

assions. 

E ‘‘T knew she would do it, if she had the chance,” he muttered. 
“To run after you here, to come into the country the instant you 
returned from Paris,—indelicate, indecent!” 

Chandos stretched out his hand. e 

‘¢‘ Hush, sir: J cannot hear such accusations. It was not her 
doing that she came; she has told me that she was strongly averse 
to it, the more averse because, as I may now confess for her, she 
loved me.” 

The Duke swept his hand ever his snowy moustaches with a 
scornful, wrathful gesture. 

‘* Need she have come, then? The daughter of Ivors can scarce 
be so utterly destitute of friends. She intrigues for you as markedly 
as any Flora de l’Orme, though in a different fashion.” 

Chandos turned to him, grave almost to weariness for the mo- 
ment, but gentle as of old. 

“My dear Duke, you know that I would not have a difference 
with you for the worth of Clarencieux; but you must not use such 
words a my presence of one whom you will hereafter receive as 
—my wife.” 

Ho paused before the last two syllables; he could not utter them 
without some pain, without some distrust. His Grace suppressed 
a deadlier oath; he loved Chandos with more fondness than he 
would have cared to confess, and he had\ besides, the most superb 
instincts of thorough-bred courtesy. 


by 
“I beg your pardon,” he said, with a bertd of his stately hea? 
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T have, of course, no right to comment on your choice or on your 
actions; but all I would ask you is, what will she recompence you 
for all you must forfeit for her ?”’ 

Chandos gave a half-impatient sigh, not so low out that it caught 
his grandfather's ear. 

‘<Tt is useless speaking. It is not that I doubt your wisdom, or 
dispute your right of counsel; but what is done is done: let us 
leave a fruitless subject.” 

He moved on, and threw open the door of the smoking-room. 
The Duke loved him too well to say more, but he turned back 
abruptly, bade him good-night, and went to his own apartment. 
Well as the gallant old man enjoyed the socicty of a younger 

oneration, and weltome as he was té it by right of his grand 
intellect, his unquenched spirits, and his high renown, he had not 
the heart for it now; he felt, vaguely and bitterly, that the cloud- 
less sunshine of fortune would soon or late desert the last Chandos 
left to Clarencieux. 

Chandos himself that night smoked his favourite rose-water 
narghilé in the smoking-room, then sgt down with Philippe 
d’Orval8 to écarté, closely contested, costly, and washed, now and 
then, with iced sherbet. They played whilo everybody else slept; 
then, as d’Orvale went to bed, Chandos instead let himself oyt by 
a side door that opened into the rose-gardens, and walked alone 
into the sunny, silent morning, with no other companion than 
Beau Sire. 

With the temper of a voluptuary and the habits of a man of the 
world, there was blert in him as strong a love of nature and of all 
the beauty of forest and moorland, of the change of the seasons, 
and of the floating glories of the clouds, as the purest of the 
Lakists ever felt. In tru#, he was many men in one, and to the 
a igehean inconsistency it produced in his character were due both 

e versatility of his talents and the scope of his sympathies. His 
penetration was often at fault; he thought too Vall of men, and 
judged them too carelessly; but his sympathies were invariably 
catholic and true; he understood what others felt with an unerring 
surety of perception,—-a quality that invariably begets attachment, 
@ quality that, in its ae development, produces genius, 

e walked far, spending twe hours in the forest and on the 
shore. The flight of a flock of sca-swallows, the toss of the surf on 
the yellow sands, the rolling-in of the great curled waves, the 
morning life of the woodlands, the nest-song of the thrushes, the 
poise of a blue-warbler above a river-plant, the circling sweep of 
an osprey in the air, all had their charm to him; not one of the 
sights and sounds of the spring-day was indifferent to him or 
unnoted by him. He loved to lay high prices on the cards in 
the excitement of a gaming-room, and he loved to lead the wit 
and wildnoss of a sparkling, reckless Paris night; but none the 
less did he love to stand and look over the gray, calm expanse of 
a limitless sea, none the ss did he love to listen to the laugh of a 
west wind through the endless aisles of a forest. 

He strolled till past noon through his lands with the retriever 
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tlone beside him, then he re-entered the gardens by the same gata 
ty which he had left them. In them he met, alone also, La Vivarol 
lie would very willingly have avoided the meeting. He knew 
how inexorable a tyrant the fair countess had been: it was with 
difficulty that he had loosened her fetters at all, and the escape he 
had made had, as he was well aware, never been pardoned him. 
Of a sceno, of anything approaching reproaches, recrimination, or 
a quarrel, Chandos had more than the common horror; it was one 
of the frailties of his nature to do any thing on the face of the earth 
to avoid a ‘‘ mauvais sat @heure ,”” and now his conscience told 
him that he could scarcely complain if he had to endure one, even 
if madame were unaware of thé lengths to which her rival’s 
triumph extended. Hoe adyanced, therctore, with a misgiving. 

‘*Ah, madame! good-morning. It is very rarely you honour the 
outer world so early.” e 

Tho Countess laughed as silvery a peal as that rung by her toy- 
Gog’sdittle bells. 

‘No, indeed. The dawn, and the dew, and all the rest of it are 
charming in eclogues and pastorals, ut in real lite they are—a 
little damp! but to-day I did not sleep very well; my navel was 
dull, and the gardens looked tempting.’ 

‘‘ Those who are so much the gainers by it will not quarrel with 
any @aprice that brings them to you earlier.” 

ba Vivarol laughed again,—a little contemptuously, letting an 
echo of sadness steal into it. This brightest Venus Victrix was 
vory chary of her sighs, but on very rare occasions she could be 
mournful with an effect no other ever approached. 

‘My favourite roso-gardens,” she said, gfancing round them. 
‘‘ Their summer beauty is not yet come, though it is very near. J 
shall never see it.” - * 

‘‘Madame! what can make you utter so cruel a prediction for 
Clarencieux ?” 

She let her long eyes, dazzling as a falcon’s, rest on him, humid 
with a mist that he could almost have sworn was of tears. 

“ Chut, monami! A new queen will soon reign at Clarencieux, 
they say; can you pretend that I should be welcome then ?” 

Thore was a repressed melancholy in the tone more touchin 
than spoken reproach. Like Treyenna, ske had long studied an 
traced his most facile and most accessible weakness. She knew ho 
could never be moved by recriminuation; she knew he could be 
wounded in an instant by tenderness. He was silent a moment, 
startled and pained; he scarce could tell how to soothe away this 
bitterness to her. 

‘‘ Believe me,” he said, a little hurriedly, ‘‘ whatever changes 
Clarencieux sees, you will ever be welcomed to it by me.” 

‘* And do you think that with these ‘changes’ I would come to 
it?’ She spoke with a ene rebuke, a melancholy challenge, 
turning her eyes full on his. Net a woman living knew so well 
how to place a man in a wrong positiqn, and close all gates of 
escape upon him, as Héloise de la Vbarol. Chandos felt in- 
constant “sd cruel,—felt as she chose that he should feel. 
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** However that be,’ she murmured, dreamily, placing him yet 
further and further at his disadvantage, as only a woman’s tact 
can do, ‘‘J wish you every Joy, Ernest, that earth can bring. 
Ernest ! I may call you that still once more; the name will be for 
new lips in the future.” 

The tears shone, dimming her brilliant eyes; a touching and 
rosigned reproach was in her tone; sadness was tenfold more in- 
tense, coming for once in its rarity upon the dazzling, victorious 
face of the sovereign conqueror. Changos felt guilty, felt re- 
pentant, felt everything that sho meant he should feel. His 
wiser judgment might have known that this was but the perfection 
of acting; but she did not let ‘his judgment come a second into 
play i she moved him at once by his heart and by his sympathies. 

6 took her hand, and stooped towards her. 

‘« Héloise, forgive me. deeply regret—I did not know—at 
least, if eyver-——” 

He was about, despite all his consummate tact and his Bnow- 
ledge of the world and of its women, to do so rash a thing as to 
apologise to her for having fleserted his allegiance! She stopped 
him softly. = 

‘‘Say no more; the past is past. No one you have ever known 
will wish you happiness as I shall wish it We are friends pow, 
and ever will be. Another love usurps you: so be it. To me, at 
least, is left your friendship still. It is not too much to ask, 
Ernest ?” 

‘‘Too much! It is yours for evor.” 

He spoke warmly, contrite, and surprised that she had loved him 
so well. She had never looked more lovely than in this sudden 
descent from her haughty and contemptuous gaiety of sovereign 
triumph to this‘mourntu] and wistful resignation. “‘I nover 
thought that she had loved mo so,” he mused, surprised and 
moved, when he had left her. She had led him by his feelings, 
and he had neither the keenness nor the suspicion in him to doubt 
that she betrayed him. To Chandos it was far easier to think thaj 
he had done a woman of the world wrong by thinking her toe 
heartless, than to credit that she wronged him be masking a bitter 
oe that she felt and assuming a gentle passion she did not feel. 

t was true, she loved him,—in her reading of the word; but it was 

im such a reading that the night before, seeing her English rival’s 

wer, she had set hor delicate teeth together, and sworn, in her 
eart,— 

“I will have my vengeance! if it be twenty years hence, I 
mill have my vengeance!” 

And before twonty years sho had it. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
THE WATONER FOR THE FALL OF ILION. 


“‘frrry tell me the Premier has pressed on you again the restors- 
tion of your title P” 

The Queen of Lilies spoke, standing under those very palms, in 
her sister’s town residence, under which she had stead when she 
had first spoken the nameeof Chandos, 

“Yes, my dearest, he has done s0.” 

*“‘ And you accept P” , 

*No; y decline.” 

*“‘Decline! And why Ps 4 

“Why? For aoa matters. One, that what was robbed from 
us by the crown I will not take from the crown as a re-creation. 
The last Marquis laid his life down to preserve his honour. Athens 
would have given him a statue in her Altis; England, charac- 
teristically, gave him a block on Tower Hill. We have never 
condoned his judicial murder.” : 

‘‘ Refuse the marquisate to gratify the manes of a brheadod 
ancestor! What quixotism !” 

Chandos looked as he felt,—annoyed ; ho was uscd to be deferred 
to, and the women he had loved had been playfully gentle even 
in their most imperious tyrannies. Besides, a deeper vexation 
smote him; this anxiety for his rank showed that his rank 
usurped her thoughts. 

‘‘ Quixotism it may be; such as it is, it will always govern me; 
and I should have hoped one who loved me weuld strive to under- 
siand my feelings, as I would strive to understand hers.”’ 

‘‘But why? tell me why. Attainderad titlos have been restored 
before now. Others have thought it very right.” 

‘* What others may do has never beon my guide.” 

‘‘T know! But—forgive me—I cannot see your motive.” 

“«¢ Forgive’ is no word between us, my worshipped one. But 
to tell you my motives I should have to tcll you a long story. 
Suffice it, nothing—not even your prayer—would ever induce me 
to be made Lord Clarencieux.” 

‘©A story? Oh, you must tell if me!” « 

‘‘ Why, my dearest? We have a story of our own far sweotor 
than any chronicle.” 

‘‘No, no. You have excited me now; you must gratify my 
curiosity.” 

She spoke caressingly, but in her heart were a keen irritation 
and mortification. She had set all the longing of her ambitious 
life upon his marquisate. The word of a woman is command to 
the man who loves her; he smiled, looking down upon her, and 
drawing her nearer in his embrace. 

‘“You know the life and the death of the last lord P—it is a 
matter of history. When he joined Chartes Edward at Preston, he 
was the most brilliant man of his time, @wit, a soldier, a poet, a 
bel esprd, the friend of Philippe d’Orléanw and Lichelicu, the 
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courtliest noble of his age. He had loved many; but he lovod 
latest, and above all, a Duko’s daughter, his betrothed wife. When 
he was flung into the Tower they offered him not only life, but 
highest distinctions, if he would betray a state secret known to be 
in his possession. You are aware that he refused, in words whick 
sent the Whig nobles who came to tempt him out of his presence 
like lashed hounds. Yet existence was unutterably dear to him. 
What think you the woman who loved him did ?—she, a court- 
beauty, whom hundreds urged to forgotfulness and infidelity. 
All she craved from the throne was permission to go to him in his 
captivity, being ‘ prouder,’ as her letters phrase it, ‘ to share his 
doom than to Re one with the*pomp and pride of emperors.’ It 
was granted, and ghe was wedded tg him one evening in the 
Beauchamp Tower. She lived with him there four months, while 
his trial languished on. eThey feared to murder him, for the 
Yhandos were very powerful then; yet they thirsted like wolvos 
for the great chief’s blood. His name was like a clarion to all the 
entlemen of the South. Through all those months she never left 

im for one hour, nor did éne word ever escape her lips to urge 
him to purchase life at loss of honour. They took him from her 
side to the scaffold, one fair spring morning, to die, with a smile 
upon his lips, and those brief words, ‘Tout est perdu, fors Phon- 
neur!’ They say that from the radiance of scarcely twonty Fears 
she changed to the blanched and decrepitude of extreme age in 
that hour of agony when the axe fell upon the neck her arms had 
wreathed in his last sleep. The son, to whom she gave birth 
afterwards, grow up to manhood, the estates saved tor him by 
others’ intercession,*-never by her own. She made him swear 
never to accept the restoration of his father’s title, since 1% would 
have been to give condonation to his father’s murgerors. He 
kept his oath inviolate; arfd it has been passed ca from gencra- 
tion to generation. Now you understand why I will not acco;t 
the gift of my attsindered peerage.” ; 

The stcry hud alvays Lad a strong and touching charm foi 
women. Jsyen Léloise de la Vivarci, most careless, most heart- 
less of young coquettes, had listened to it, looking at the Knollez 
portrait, with tears that started genuine and true into her falcon 
eyes; and even her mether, the Princess Lucille, that weary, 
hardened, war-worzn, continental Bohemian of the Blood, had 
heard it in a grave, awed silence, and had turned slowly away: 
‘‘C’est bien beau!—cet amour qui est plus fort que la mort. Je 
ne le comprends pas; mais c’est beau!” 

Now the chastely-trained English beauty, in the purity and 
freshness of her youth, was less moved by it, understood it less, 
than the calumny-proof and evilly-accused Frenchwoman. 

She listened, she smiled, she thanked him; but the history did 
not reach her heart. She felt, moreover, that after what he had 
now said it would be as useless to urge him to the acceptance of 
the Clarencieux peerage a to urge on him some actual dishonour ; 
and all tho longing of hef soul had been set upon that proud mar- 
quisato, 
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Meanwhile there was not a single person of Chandos’ acquaint- 
ance to whom the prospect of his marriage was not bitterly 
unwelcome,—excopt, indeed, Trevenna, who seemed thoroughly 
content with it; at which other men wondered, knowing how 
much benefit accrued to him from the careless and gay extrava- 
gance of his friend’s unwedded life. ‘‘But then,” they remarked, 
** Trevenna’s always such a good-natured fellow!” 

He had thoroughly earned this character. Did any man waut 
anything, from a cigar fo a hunting-mount, from a seat down to 
Epsom to an invitation for the moors, Treyenna would get it for 
him with the most obliging goof nature,—so obliging, that men 
never knew or noticed that the cigars wore Chandos’, that the 
mounts were out of his stud, that the drag came out of his stablo- 
yard, and that the Highland shootings were over his heather and 
forest. Good nature Trevonna held a vory safo and excellent 
repuéation. His talents and his shrewdness secured him from ever 
incurring that contempt, born of familiarity, which good naturo is ¢ 
apt to beget; and it was a reputatiof, as he considered, that kopt 
a clever man ‘‘ dark,” and secured him from every imputation ox 
being ‘‘dangerous” or ambitious, better than any thing. No 
one ever suspects an embryo Drusus or Catilino, a lurking Glad- 
stowe or Bismarck, in the man of whom everybody says, ‘‘ Most 
obliging fellow in the world; always do you a turn; uncommonly 
good-natured 1” 

When the blue-eyed, goldon-haired Proconsul cracked his jests 
with Roscius, and lent his thousands of sestcrces in reckless 
liberality, and offered his Cuman villa to hfs boon-comrades, and 
played the witty fool, with roses on his bright locks, through the 

ot nights of roystering, devil-may-care, dead-drunk Rome, wha 
feared or foresaw in the boon-companion the dread conqueror of 
Aphrodite’s Temple, the great dictator of the Optimates, the iron- 
handed Retribution of the Marians P 

‘‘What ever possessed you to put that fellow into Parliament, 
Ernest ?” asked the Duke of Castlemaine, in the window of White’s, 
a fortnight after the recess, flinging down the paper, in which a 
a jes i announced the retirement of Sir Jasper Lyle and 

e unopposed nomination and election in his stcad of the nominee 
of Clarencieux, John Trevenna, now M.P. 

Chandos raised his eyebrows a littlo. 

‘*I put him in because he was fitted for it not a common 
reason for elections, 1 admit.” 

The Duke gave a low growlin his white beard. ‘You think 
life is te be doalt with by bon mots and epigrams. I can’t say tho 
Lower House has much to thank yon for in furnishing it with an 
adventurer | ”” 

‘It has much to thank me for in giving it a talker who can Li 
logical without being long-winded, and sparkling without bein: 
ehallow,—though possibly it won’t see \he obligation It revercs 
the prosy, and venerates the ponderous.” 

* And if vou hada little of its tastes you would gain in salety 
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what you would lose in brilliance. You set too much store on 
mere taleut, Chandos.” 

‘<I err in an opposite extreme to most of my countrymen, then. 
Duke.” 

‘‘ Can you answer one without a repartee P” muttered his Grace, 
grandly wrathful at an election from which he had done his best 
to dissuade his favourite. Prevent it he could not; he had no 
local influence in his grandson’s county, and the little sea-coast 
borough within twenty miles of Clarencisux had almost as feudal 
an attachment to the mere name of Ohandos as his peasantry and 
pany: on the estatos. The days of the last Marquis were not so 
far back but that living men could remember their grandsires 
relating the southern? rallying round hés standard; and the great 
fame of the late minister wag a thing beloved and honoured through 
the wholo of that sea-board as 4 ‘hing of personal and imperish- 
able renown. 

«To put an adventurer like that fellow in the House!” muttered 
the Duko, fiercely recurring to a pinch of his fragrant étrenne. “I 
confess, I am astonished at you, Ernest.” 

‘“‘T would never have belioved it,” chorused his son, the Marquis 
of Deloraine. 

‘‘I did not believe it,” echoed the Earl of Pontifex. ‘‘ When I 
saw the paragraph in the paper, I set it down at once as a canard.” 

‘‘ Preposterous!” murmured a noble lord, who held the Foreign 
portfolio, from behind his morning paper. 

‘‘ The ruin of the Constitution,” sighed a colleague. 

Chandos listened g little impatiently for his usual temper, and 
sare en his shoulders ever so slightly. 

‘‘T am very sorry if the matter disturb you, but really I fail to 
see the occasion. I confess it seems to me less damaging to put a 
man into the Lower House who has evory promise for the vocation, 
except money, than to admit so many, as is now the custom, be- 
cause money is the only recommendation they possess !” 

With which concise retort on his and Trevenna’s censors, Chandos 
absorbed himself in a new novel. The Duke, who might blame one 
whom he loved more dearly than any other of his kith and kin 
himself, but would never endure to hear him blamed elsewhere, 
laughed, and turned to the Foreign Secretary. 

‘Tell your rising men to look to their laurels, Pendragon: this 
fellow, now he is in, will cut some work out for them. ‘ Ih, sirrah, 
and ye’re na quict, I'll send ye to the five hundred kings in the 
Lower House: I’se warrant they'll tame ye,’ said James the First 
to his restive charger. I don’t think there will ever have been one 
of the ‘five hundred kings’ more likely to reign paramount, some 
way or other, than this very outsider, John Trevenna.” 

is Grace was a world-wise Nestor of all councils and battle- 
grounds, and, despite his aristocratic prejudices, judged the auda- 
cious outsider correctly. 

The election had beerf conducted very quietly; there had not 
boon the slightest attenTpt at even a thneat-ael opposition, as 
Trevenna said himeelf, he ‘‘ took a walk oyor,” 
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Chandos was the idol of the whole Shep Bice and, for the 
sake of his arent father’s memory, no wish of his would have been 
opposed in his county. He proposed the new member in a few 
words, which sent a thrill through all his elder auditors; for the 
voice was the same clear, rich, irresistible yoico—essentially the 
voice of the orator—which they had used to hear as Philip Chandos’, 
They had often wished and besought him to represent them in per- 
son; but he knew his own character better than they knew it, and 
had invariably declined. “Without any murmur they took the can- 
didate he proposed to them. The only persons who could have 
opposed the Clarencieux nominee? on the score of the Conservative 
creed so long held by the Clarencieux houge, namely, the few 
people in the borough who loved change or studied politics enough 
to be Whig (and they were very few), [ravenna himself had con- 
ciliated. at part of his canvassing he had done alone, unknown 
indeeg to Chandos; and it was a study in itself, the masterly 
manner in which, abstaining from any avowal of Darshampton 

olitics, such as would have startled cut of their wits the old Tory 
barphers whose only creed was the cr&ed professed at Clargncieux, 
he still managed to dine his few Whig allies, to chat with them in 
inn-bars, to smoke with them cheorily in their back parlours or 
theimsombre ‘‘ best rooms,” to win them all over to a man, and to 
leave them with the profound conviction that he only coalesced 
with their opponents in order that he might ney advance 
and support their own opinions. Travenna was a capital posture- 
dancer in social life, and here achieved the proverbially dangerous 
feat of sitting on two stools, with triumphant address and security. 

Still, not here by his own tact, but by Chandos’ assistance and 
friendship alone, did he accomplish the commencing ambition of 
his life, to pass unchallenged the door-kweper of St. Stephen’s, and 
take his place upon the benches with the “five hundred kings.” 

Trevenna was in no sense an impressible man, and assuredly not 
an imaginative one; he would have strolled through the Birs 
Nimrud or the broken columns of Jupiter Ammon, with the sun 
full on the glories of the ruined temples, and would have cracked 
a ginger-beer bottle and wished for a Punch ; he would have stood 
in St. Peter’s in the gloom of the Crucifixiog-day, while the ‘‘ Mise- 
rere” wailed through the hush anf the twilight, and would have 
amused himself like a schoolboy with letting off a bunch of crackers 
undetected, to bang and sputter on the solemn silence; ho was 
essentially a ‘‘ realist,” to use the jargon of the schools, and a 
very jovial realist too. Yet even he, little given to being touched 
or impressed as he was, felt a certain proud thrill run through him, 
a certain hushed earnestness fall for a moment on him, as he first 
walked down to the House and took his place in the assembly that 
John Eliot suffered for, and every tyranny since has feared. 

Ashe seated himself in the Commons, men noted that he was 
unusually quiet; some thought that this town-gossip, this dinner- 
wit, this idler of the Park and clubs, was conscious of being out of 
his element, and felt his own superficial cleverness useless and 
frivolous in their great congress; one or two thought, noting the 
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clear kocnness of the eve, the meaning of the well-built brow, and 
the bright indomptable firmness of the lips, that he might be 
rather, on the contrary, measuring and maturing his Sb ie 
against the future; and these wexe the deeper, surer-sighted of hi 
observers. 

So, quietly and unostentatiously, with good taste, as even those 
who begrudged him the elevation were constrained to admit, not 
altering his manner nor his mood because he had gained this social 
stutus, giving men nv touch, as yet, of his quality and his power, 
truining himself wiscly, sedulously, and well, and caring hittle to 
be noted at preseut for uny thing beyond his punctual and steady 
attendance at the House, Trevenna eutered on his parliamentary 
career. ; 

At the same time with is own, a very different ambition and 
aspiration were forwarded and fructitied by Chandos. 

Lhe opera Ariadne in Naxos wus completed, and after Kaster, 
through his influence, and chiefly, indeed, at his expense, wus to 
be produced with every magrificenco in the presentation, and every 
assistance in the artists, that could be procured at any cost. On 
it hung the very life and soul of the musician Lulli. The idealic 
ambition of the French cripple was as intense in its absorption of 
him as Trevenna’s realistic ambitions were of him; each wag lite- 
rally and equally governed by ambition. the difference was that 
one worshipped Art, the other only coveted Success. Lulli would 
have expired in rapture if, perishing in want and misery, he could 
have known that the world would treasure his works; Treyenna 
would not have given a rush for a fame that should have excelled 
Ceosar’s, Aristides’, or St. Paul’s, if he had not dined well and 
drunk well while he lived. 

Dreaming in his solitaxy room, the visionary, whose infirmities 
shut him out from every joy and hope that filled the lives of his 
fellow-men, had created things as glorious as ever issued from the 
thoughts of Mozart or of Meyerbeer. In self-reliance most helpless, 
among men weak as an ailing child, so ignorant of all worldly 
ways and wisdom that an infant of six years might have laughed 
him to scorn, Lulli in his own domain was a king, and from the 
twilight of the aching brain, which looked with so touching a 
pathos, with so bewildered a patn, out of the dreamy depths of his 
sad eyes, music had risen in its grandest incarnations, poem» of 
eternal meaning had been garnered, beauty that would haunt a 
listening world and stir it from its sluth into a pang of some 
eublimer thought than daily toil for greed and gain, had been born 
in supreme perfection. 

en will men learn to know that the power of genius, and the 
human shell in which it chances to be harboured, are as distinct as 
is the diamond from the quartz-bed in which they find it ? 

The Ariadne was the crown of Lulli’s life; it was the first-born 
of his brain, the darling pf his thoughts, the fruit of many a long 
summer day and winter ‘night, given in untiring love to the work 
of its creation. By it thé world was to decide whether this cripple’s 
dream of fame was Vain as ‘‘ the desixe of the moth for the star,” 
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or whether, when his existence had passed avey from the patience 
and the pain of its daily being, the legacy he left would be upon 

the lips and in the hearts of thousands, with the legacies of the 

great masters. 

The day approached at last for the trial,—scarcely three weeks 
since Chandos had bartered all the liberty of his future in one 
caress among the spring-wealth of the violets. Was it well lost? 
He thrust the question from him unanswered, and gave himself up 
to the sway of his new passion unresisting. He had never known 
sorrow; how could he well know fear? Now and thon a passionate 
regret seized him for the fatal opportunity which had led him 
away to resign his fate and future’to her; but—he loved; he had 
never been overtaken by calamity; he was of a nature on which 

resentiment could assume no hold ; he flung tho fear off him, and 
orgot it, stooping to take tho soft toucheof hor lips. 

‘*T suppose before long, Trevenna, you will renounce my ex-~ 
’ chequer-chancollorship and begin to prepare yourself for the 
nation’s?” laughed Chandos, the evening before that on which the 
Ariadne in Nuxos was to be presented; ‘‘I cannot hope to keep 
you as my financier now that you have parliamentary affairs in 
earnest to work at: still, you must give me notice when you mean 
to resign. The vacancy will be hard to fill.” 

Trevenna laughed also. 

‘‘T confess, I pity my successor, as far as finances go: though 
it is a very good office for perquisites, it is something tremendous 
Gee aca By the way, have you any idea what you do spend, 

Os ” 

Chandos carelessly shook together the diamofids on a fancy-dress 
he made his toilette for a fancy-ball at the Princess Anna Mira- 

ora’s. ‘ 

‘© An idea of what I spend? No. I Slways tell you, knowing 
the price of things spoils them.” 

‘¢ But not knowing the price of them may chance to spoil you.” 

“‘T am spoilt. I don’t denyit; but then it’s very pleasant.” 

‘‘Very, no doubt. I never tried it. But in sober seriousness, 
Ernest, do you guess what your expenses are?” 

‘¢ *Sober seriousness !’ at an invocation ! Decidedly the House 
is disagreeing with you, Trevenna, and yous are imbibing its pro- 
fessional dulness. Give the benchos your estimates, please; don’t 
try my patience with them. By the way, though, you are my 
finance-minister still: will you tell my lawyer to draw up Lady 
Valencia’s settlements immediately, and see to the matter altogethor 

lf for me?” 

‘« With pleasure. What instructions——P” 

‘That is just the point! Save my having to giveany, I on'y 
ve you one injunction,” added Chandos, dropping his voice sc 
that his attendants could not hear; ‘‘ arrange them so that Lady 
Valencia can never feel she has not brought me a fortune as large 
as my own, and draw them up as you might have drawn them for 
® princess in her own right.” 

‘‘ As [ should have doneif you hai followed the Duke's counsels. 
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But, as for these settlements, I should be glad of a little gravet 
talk with you. Oan you not stop half an hour?” 

“I! Iamf y late as itis; and I have promised Princess 
Anna to be in time for the Louis Quinze anedell e. Besides, I 
know what your graver talk means. My dear fellow, go in for 
supply, and attend committees, if such be your taste; but, for 
pity’s sake, spare me legalities and finance. Settle what they wish 
upon her; I cannot give you a wider margin.” 

‘‘ Wide enough!” said Trevenna, primly. ‘I wonder what 
would be left you if my Lady Chess filled it up! But that is not 
all, Chandos. Indeed——” 

“<Indeed, the ‘all,’ then, must wait for a better season,” laughed 
Chandos, shaking the jewelled hilt of -his rapier into its place: he 
was dressed as the Duc de Richelieu; while the Queen of Lilies 
would represent the Duchesse de Berry. ‘‘The princess would 
never speak to me again if I wore to ruin her quadrille by my 
absence. Good-bye, my dear fellow ; and don’t learn gravity from 
St. Stephen’s: I am sure yqu see a perpetual comedy there.’ 

Trevenna looked at him as he swept out of the dressing-chamber, 
with the Olarencieux diamonds pouerine at every point on the 
lace and embroidery, the black velvet and azure silk, the gold and 
the silver, of his dress of the Bourbon court. 

‘Go to your last night, monscignour,” he thought. ‘' A ‘week, 
and those diamonds will be for sale. You want settlements: well, 
you shall have them. The pear is ripe; it shall fall. ake a re- 

rieve for to-night; nothing loses by anticipation. Ten years !—a 
ong time. On my life, I feel rathor like the watcher who looked 
out from his watch-tower through a whole decade to catch the first 
red light of the leaping flames. Ten years!—a long time; but 
Troy fell at last.” a 
ith which memory of the days of his school-desk hexameters, 
Trevenna drove on to the House, where he had already been in 
attendance from four to eight, and where there was a protracted 
though not important after-dinner debate. 

Before he went to the body of the House, however, he turned a 
moment into the library, and wrote a little note, which he sent out 
to his groom to post. 

ae was addressed toTgnatius Mathias, and war condensed in one 
word :— 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 


CHAPTER I. 
“ gpgs ET FORTUNA VALETE.” 


‘Come early to-morrow,” murmured the Queen of Lilics, as her 
lover led her to her carriage, lifting h®r fair eyes, lustrous as those 
of the daughter of D’Orléans she personated. 

dos stooped his head, so that his yoice in its soft answer: 
only reached her ear. aie 

‘* Would that to-morrow wore hese, or, rathor, that now we did 
not part!” ° 

If he had over doubted that he was loved, he could not have 
doybted it now, as ho watched the warmth that flushed her face, 
the light over which her lashes drooped, the half smile, half sigh, 
which with that divine blush replicd to him, 

The costume-ball had been magnificent as though it had been 
given in the Regency age it celebrated, and the Louis Quinze 

uadrille had been the most splendid of gll the square dances. 

e Richelieu dress excelled all others in the costly glitter of its 
grace; the Clarencieux diamonds outshone all others there. Royal 
women flattered him on ‘‘ Lucréce ;”’ fhe greatest statesmen of tho 
day pressed on him the restoration of his Marquisate; the world 
adored him as it had ever done, and feminine lips breathed him 
his most delicate and most dulcet incense. The night lived long in 
his memory. It was the last of his reign,—the last in which he 
loved the world and the world loved him. 

It was late when the guests of the Italian prinoess left her imi- 
tation of the fétes of Sceaux and of Versailles; the long line of 
carriage-lamps glittered far down to the right and left in the 
uncertain light of an early summer morning. Among the crowd a 
boy, of such beauty as belongs to the canvas of Spanish painters, 
stole noiselessly near, and, looking on, crouched, almost kneeling, 
in the shadow of the portico. One carriage rolled away; another, 
with the well-known white-and-silver liveries of Clarencieux, took 
its place; the name ran along the line of servants; the lad Agostino 
waned eagerly forward. Down the ete of the entrance, under 
the whale | Oharidos came,—the gaalight shed full on the rich 
colours and the gleaming jewels of his dress, as Richelieu himself 
might have come leaving the gatherings of the Palais Royal. 80 
near leaned the boy that the gold and silk of the sword-knot 
touched his lifted forehead. The attegdants ordered him sharply 
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off the pavement. Ohandos, struck by the look upon his face, 89 
cager, 80 longing, 80 full of youth and misery, stopped them, and 
paused a moment. ; ; ; 

‘‘ My poor boy,” he said gently, ‘‘do you want anything with 
meP Surely I have seen your face before ?” 

Agostino ees up at him, pale to the lips, and with an utter 
abject wretchedness in the darkness of his eyes. He trembled 
violently. He would have given twenty years of his dawning life 
to have found courage for speech: yet, now that the oy ortunity so 
yearned and sought for camo to hiin, the cowardice of his feminine 
nature held him paralysed. 

‘‘Speak. Do not be afraid,” gaid Chandos, kindly, ‘If you 
want anything from me, say it without fear.” 

The boy’s lips partetl, but only inarticwlate Spanish words halted 
upon them; the dread of his father’s forbiddance, the horror of his 
iinglish taskmaster’s vengearice, held him powerless and speechless. 

‘* That lad suffers; have him looked to,” said Chandos, turping 
{o the footmen nearost him. ‘‘ What is your name P” 

** Agostino Mathias.” ; 

The voice was husky and searcely intelligible; a great terror— 
the terrdr of his tyrant—lay upon him; yet the strange sudden 
loyalty and love he had conceived for the English stranger, with 
the face like Guido Reni’s golden-haired St. Michael, whom, he 
had seen among the vine-fiolds of the Vega, looked upward longingly 
and peu rom his eyes. 

*“‘T shall remember,” said Chandos, as he stooped nearer and 
put the sovereign or two that he had with him aguinst the boy’s 
closed hand. ‘‘Comef¢o my houso in the morning.” 

But Agostino ahudderod trom the touch of the gold, and shrank 
back against the stone of the portico. 

“‘Not your moncy !—not ‘our money !” 

Chandos saw the gesture; he did not hear {he murmured answer. 
He Jag and dropped the pieces in the hand of the servant closest 
to him. 

‘‘ That poor boy can be scarcely, I fear, in hisright mind. See 
to him, will you?” he said, as he went down the fow remaining 
stops and entered his carriage, which stopped the way of others. 
Agostino looked after him with passionate wistfulness, while the 
groat tears gathered and*brinime1 oyer in his cyes. Tho footman 
touched him on the shoulder and addressed him. Like one roused 
out of fevor and lethargy, the lad started and looked round, then 
wrenched himself out of the hold the man had laid on him, and 
fled like a frightened deer down into the darkness of the street. 
The eoevart let him go, and slipped the sovereigns in his waistcoat- 

et. 

**If a boy who calls himself Agostino Mathias come here to- 
morrow, receive him, and let me know,” said Chandos to his 
maitre d’hotel, as he passed up the staircase of his own house. 

The man bowed as he heard Chandos’ command. 

“I will be very careful he is admitted, sir. I beg your pardon, 
but Mr. Trevenna bao me tel] you he is waiting.” 
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‘Mr. TrevennaP Why, it is past four o'clock. Is Clarencieux 
burnt down, that he comes here at such a time ?” 

‘‘T believe he said, sir, his business was urgent: he entreated tc 
see you.” 

‘* A very good fellow, a very clever fellow, but a man with one 
failing ; he never knows when he is de trop,” ho mused, as he went 
rm into his own chamber, that was library, atelier, smoking-room, 
and art-gallery, all in one. It was always ready lighted, and, 
without waiting to take off his Richelieu dress, he stood against 
‘he mantel-piece, striking 4 match for a cigarette, and thinking, as 
nis hand caressed the eagerly-lifted head of the dog, Beau Sire, 
less of what Trevenna could need hsm for, than of how lovely the 
Daphne looked in the mellow gleam of the light, 

‘“Who would care for life without Art and Pleasure?” he 
thought. ‘ 

The handles of the double doors turned sharply; the massive 
“fall of éhe blue velvet contre-vent was thrust hastily aside; Tre- 
venna entered. Chandos looked up, and laughed. 

‘* Adieu to peace! You can’t opensa door, Trevenna, without 
jarring aroom. Is Clarencieux burnt,’a racer dead, my Tjtians 
stolen? or, what is it?” 

‘I beg your pardon for disturbing you, my dear Chandos,” 
returned the other, with more gravity than had ever been seen in 
him before; ‘‘ but it is very imperative that I should talk to you.” 

“Talk away, then!’ rejoined Chandos, with a sigh of ennui 
and resignation: ‘but, for Lleaven’s sake, shake off that most 
unusual and unbecoming solemnity. Who ever would have 
thought a single week of St. Stephen’s would»have beon enough 
to _ cy so prosy ? Or perhaps its only training for future 
‘ office,’ is it P” 

Trevenna was silent; he came and stoad on the hearthrug, with 
so rare and grave a seriousness upon him that he gave no light or 
humorous answer. 

‘¢Como,” said Chandos, in some surprise and a little impatience ; 
‘‘ gence is never your forte. Say what you have to say.’ 

‘Well, I’m a blunt man,” answered his friend, as with some 
effort. ‘Plainly and briefly, ’m come on a disagreeable errand.”’ 

Chandos shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘I'd a presentiment of that. Pebdple don’t stay up for one on 
pleasant ones. <Aprés ?” 

‘*‘ Aprés#” said Trevenna, with something of his old malicious 
humour gleaming out in the corners of his mouth, ‘It ¢s just 
the ‘apres’ that I’m come to talk about. You've had a comet-like 
course, mon prince; did you ever speculate how comets end ?” 

Chandos looked at him in supreme astonishment: be almost 
thought, for the moment, that direveuha's habitual sobriety had 
given way, and that some hot wines heated his fancies, 

‘‘My dear fellow,” he said, with a touch of stronger impatiencn 
‘*'You must really pardon me, but if yow only keep out of bed % 
propose me astronomical riddles, I must, with all courtesy, bid 
you good-night.” 
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‘‘Monseigneur, have a little patience. I come on grave matters, 
and you must hear them,” said Trevenna, quietly. ‘* You lock 
annoyances out with double doors in this chamber; but I fear, do 
what you will, they will ferret through and follow you at last. 
asked you before you went to your a Ria if you knew at what 
rate you have lived and are living; I ask vou, now you have 
come back from it, the same thing.’ 

‘¢ And I give you the same answer : I do not know.” 

** Shall I tell you?” 

** If you please.” 

“T will, then; but waitone moment Youare perfectly happy, 
Chandos?” . 

Chandos looked gt him again, in ap astonishment not unmixed 
with amusement. 

“TP Perfectly: Idor’t think I would live a day longer, if I 
were not.” “ 
Trevenna watched him as he spoke, leaning against the marble, 
with the decp glow of colour, the strewn treasures of art and 
wealth, the white grace of the statues, and the intense hues of the 
paintel cin around and above. In the court costume, with 
the diamonds flashing through the lace and gold embroideries, the 
strong resemblance he bore to the last Marquis was as great as 
though the dead man lived again. Trevenna watched him, wcom- 
pe at last for a long decade of patient tact, for a lifetime of 
itter envy, of gnawing mortification, of impotent hate, of fester- 
ing jealousy,—watched him as the jungle-cheetah watches his 
prey before the final spring. He went leisurely about his work: 

e treasured prepatation of such long and thirsty toil was not to 
be devoured in an instant, but tasted slowly in its wicked sweet- 
ness, drop by drop. 

‘‘You would not live’a day, if your fortunes altered? I am 

to hear that ; for the world, then, may lose you soon. We 
must take those pretty ivory-handled pistols out of sight: for, 
though you are so happy now, I fear you will not be so happy in 
the future.” 

Chandos rose from the easy indolence of his resting attitude, 
and looked at him, with a new light rising in his eyes,—a light 
of oats and of impatipnce vory seldom there. 

‘‘ Jesters are privileged proverbially,” he said, coldly; ‘ but 
there are limits to their allowance when tkeir jests have no wit 
and much insolence. If you have anything to say, say it plainly, 
and make an end.” 

‘ Trés-cher,” replied Trevenna, with an irresistible lapse into 
his habitual manner, ‘‘ that confounded hauteur of you thorough- 
breds is deuced provoking ; it is, indeed; and people won’t put up 
with it, perhaps, quite so patiently in future. Ag for saying plainly 
what I have to say, I suppose you will not believe me if I tell you 
that your expenditure is, and has been for many years, about 
quadruple what your intome is?” 

‘My expenditure ? Impossible {” 

‘Only too possibje, inhappily. Royalties come expensive, mon 
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nce; and who wears the les must pay for them. You 

ve no notion, you say, 0 ‘all that you have spent. What 
comes of @ man’s not knowing the rate at which he lives? Why, 
that, sooner or later, the last rope-strand gives way, and he is— 
ruined.” 


The word fell strabeely on the silence of that tranquil cham- 
ber, bringing, like the stroke of death, desolation where all was 

ace. 

Yet still the word passed by him whom it should have warned ; 
his confidence was too secure, his carelessness too entire, his pos- 
session of all that was highest ang richest and brightest of too long 
custom, for the first presage of the storm to have power to force its 
meaning on him. * ° 

‘‘Have you drunk too much, or are you mad? This sort of 
fooling passes all license. If you indeed know what you are say- 
ing, I must beg you to leave my presence.” 

venna, in answer, stood in a firmer, sturdier attitude, 
with his feet apart, and his armg folded like the Napoleonic, 
statuettes. . 

‘‘T am neither mad nor drunk, and I am not fooling. » Briefly, 
Chandos, I must tell you what I have staved off perhaps too long ; 
but I shrank from the task. I let timo pass, I thought you 
mifht marry soe rich or even royal bride, whose alliance would 
change the whole aspect; but your bidding me arrange the settlo- 
ments for Lady Valencia compels me to withhold the truth no 
longer from you. There is nothing to settle on her!” 

‘‘ Nothing to settle on her? What can yqu mean P” 

‘*IT mean what I say. There is not a sou’s worth—not even those 
diamonds that glitter so bravely on your dainty dress—that is /ree 
to go to her dower. Can you not understand me when I tell you 
that you have lived at the rate of four times the amount of your 
annual income? What history does that simple fact suggest ? 
You must be financier enough to know that? wil it, Chandos ! 
I am not a deep-feeling man,—I don’t go in for that, as you 
know; but I wish from my soul that I could spare you, or that 
tad could better break to you the news you must hear to- 
night.” 

Chandos listened ; a deadiy pallor came on his face, his lips grew 
white, his heart almost ceased to beat; the first shadow of this dim 
horror stole on him. A glimpse of its meaning was forced at 
length upon him; he had heard of such fates for other men. 

“If you speak truth, speak out,” he said, in that strange and 
deadly calmness which falls upon the mind and senses before the 
visitation of some great calamity. A faint, vague sense of this evil 
approaching him was all he felt; it was not possible that it could 
come to him Ris more fixedly or fully. 

‘I speak the sad and sober truth,” returned Trevenna, far more 
anes than he had ever spoken, his eyes still resting on the 

aphne opposite, as though to guard against a tell-tale flash from 
them of that lustful exultation that he knew was in their glance. 
‘I can't speak to you as coyly and as delieately as your patrician 
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friends and relatives would do. I’m a plain, frank man, Chandoa, 
and I’ve the very devil’s own mischief-making to tell you of now: 
but, believe me once for all, it costs me almost as much to tell as 
it can do you to hear. There is no good in beating about the bush, 
—no good in being discursive over a thing so horrible as this; you 
must know the worst at once, and itis botter, perhaps, told without 
varnish or veil; a short shrift and a quick denth. That is truer 
mercy, after all, than all the endless prepa7ation, your fellow- 
aristocrates might give you. Listen!——”. 

He paused a moment, as though that whih he had to bring bore 
even him down in its bitter burdgn; but /uis eyes glanced swiftly 
and longingly at the man he tortured: he loved this protracted 
torment. Like a cat, Ge played with hisevictim’s misery before he 
killed him; and if without suspicion ho could have prolonged it 
through hours of ignorance #nd dread, he would have done so with 
all the endless patience of hate. 

‘* Listen,” ho suid, moro softly; ‘‘as I have said, you have tong 
,lived—indocd, I think since your majority—at tho rate of four 
times your income. You hayo kept two houscholds in England 
nearly wach as princes keop; you have had yous Paris hotel, 
your Turkish palace; you have lavished moncy on art, like an- 
other Beckford ; you have spent God knows what on women ; you 
have given entertainments that cost you a couple of thousand a 
night: you have played the patron to every sturving genius you 
met: in a word, you have lived like a king, my dear Isrnest, and 
not being a king, your royalty has broken down, and will, I fear, 
end in a vory unavoidable ubdication. In a word, you are in debt 
to an extent I hardlv dare compute to you. To sell everything 
you possess will hardly satisfy your claimants; bill-discounters. 
and money-lenders have ygur signature in their hands, and will 
call for payment without mercy. Lriefly, you have sold your 
birthright for ten years’ enjoyment, and you now are, beyond all 
hope of ransom, irrevocably and most utterly—rtuined.”’ 

Phe word cut down again upon the stillness with a shrill, sharp, 
pitiless echo, as a sword cuts down through the air before it falls 
on the bowed neck of the doomed 

Its utterance repaid its speaker for all he had foregone, for all 
he had foreborne, for every slight endured in silence from the world 
he hated, for evory benefit faen with an inward curse from the 
man he hunted down. He loved that word so well, he could have 
dinted it on the silence in incessant repetition, hurling down with 
jt the brilliant and gracious life he had so long envied from the 
thrones of pleasure and of power into the nethermost darkness of 
a hopeless desolation. 

“‘Ruined? J?” 

Chandos echocd the word as a man suddenly wakened from a 
deep, sweet sleep to learn some unutterable shame or misery that 
has befallen him, repeats the phrase that tells it, mechanicaliy and 
without sense. The agony of horror that gathered, white and be- 
wildered, on the gallant peauty of his face, was in as ghastly a 
contrast with the glittering splendour of his dress as though the 
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face of a corpse gazed out from the laces and jewels of a gay 
masquerade. 

‘“ Yes; even you, my brilliant Lord of Clarencieux!” answered 
the friend who stood upon his hearth; and with the words went an 
irrepressible snarl and sneer of triumph and of mockery that passed 
him unnoted in that moment of breathless, burning, inconceivable 
anguish. ‘‘ Even you! Details you will learn for yourself here- 
after, for to-night the broad, bnef fact’s enough. would have 
warned you long ago, if you would only have listoned; but you 
know as well as 1 do you would never hear of business, never think 
of money. Besides, 1n truth, I searcely thought it was so very, se 
hopelasily bad as it seems now to be. I suppose your marriage 
with a bride who has no dower has set the fellows on: they are 
hounding for their moneys now like mad. I have had hard work 
to keep them even from arresting you; I have, upon my honour! 
To-njght, when you went out to your princess’s ball with all those 
thousands of pounds’ worth of rose-diamonds about you, it was a 
wonder, on my life, that some one of syour hungry creditors didn’t « 
stop those dainty jewels. You shall &8ee to-morrow that I fell you 
but the plain, unvarnished truth, You are so deeply involved now, 
Chandos, that I doubt if there is a single little cabinet picture on 
theap walls, or a single rood of land at your beloved Clarencivux, 
that in a month’s time you will call your own——” 

‘Stop !—oh, my God! have some mercy!” 

The words broke out like the last cry wrung from one driven to 
the extremity of physical endurance,—wrung from him in the 
abandonment of human misery against all«strength of manhood 
and all power of will. He could ‘bear no more , he was stunned 
and blinded like a man struck from behind him a murderous blow 
upon the brain which blasts his sight te darkness. 

Ruin !—it had no meaning for him; it came to him like some 
dim, shapeless, devil-begotten thing that had no form or substance. 
a hideous lemur of a night’s delirious dream. 

Trevenna stood by and watched him ; his hour had come at last, 
the hour which paid him back the cankerous evil, the relentless 
toil, the unremitting chase, of such long, wakeful, hungry years. 
This moment had been hoarded up by him as a miser hoards his 
gold, and now, in its full seizure, he was repaid for all his studied 
craft, for all his fondly-nursed revenge, for all his unrelinquished 
hatred,—repaid to the uttermost coin by every gasped breath that 
he counted, by every shiver of the yoiceless anguish that he 
watched. 

He did not heed the prayer for silence, but took up the broken 
thread of his discourse, and played with it as though loving it in 
every shape and on every side. 

‘* Your property, you see, was fine, no doubt; but fine properties 
ere not Monte-Christo caverns of exhaustless wealth. Dipped into, 
they will waste. You have eclipsed princes, and starred through 
all Kurope; you pay now for the pre-eminence. You have had 
women’s love,—-no toy so costly! you hyve had the great world’s 
‘worutip,—no clientele *o expensive! you Rave bean a dilettante, 
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a lion, a loader of fashion, a man of endlese pleasures,—no pursuits 
take so much gold! You have lived in such a style that you would 
nave run through millions, had you had them; and you had not 
one million, though you had a noble inheritance. Of course you 
possess such quantities of pictures and statues, and all that kind of 
thing, and your estate itsolf is such an untouched mine, that there 
ean Bs no fear of your personal liborty ever being endangered ; but 
I am grievously afraid, Iam indeed, that you will bo obliged to 
give up almost everything,—give up evert Clarencieux |” 

The words, so deftly strung together to goad and taunt and add 
misery to misery, wound their petiless eprech, unchecked, with all 
the fiendish ingenuity of hatred that could uot saute itself enough in 
the vastness of this Wreck it wrought. ‘ 

Chandos heard them, yet only dimly as men hear in whose 
ears the noise of great sea-waves is suiginz. lo raised himself 
erect, rigid in an unnatural calm. Yeats of ago and wretched- 
ness could not have changed his face as this brief moment had 
changed it. e 

-* You swear that this is truth P” 

His Yoice was broken and strained, like the voice of a man just 
arisen from a bed of lengthened sickness. 

‘To the uttermost letter.” 

Chandos’ head drooped as though he had been suddenly stabbed ; 
all the vigour and grace and perfection of his frame seemed to 
withor ind grow old; a shudder, such as the limbs shiver with 
involuntarily under some unendurable bodily torment of the flames 
or of the knife, shouk him from head to foot. 

As the flare of a torch suddenly shows the abyss that yawns 
beneath tho traveller's fect, so the glare and the shame of the 
sentence he heard’ showed lgim the bottomless desolation over which 
he stood. He was wakened from his dreamful ease to be flung face to 
face with an absolute despair. For the moment strength gave way, 
manhood was shattered down, consciousness itself could keep no 
hold on life; the lights of the chamber reeled in gidd tions 
round him, a sound like rushing waters beat in on his brain, a 
darkness like the durkness of death fell upon him. He swayed 
forward, like a drunken man, against the broad marble ledge above 
the hearth; his hands instinctively clenched on the stone as the 
hands of those sinking to their grave down the glassy slope of an 
Alpine mountain clonch on the ico-ridge that they meot ; his head 
sunk on his arms, the suffocated labour of each breath panted out 
ee in silonce like a death-spasm :—at one stroke he was bereaved 


His torturer looked on. Nover in the cells of the Inquisition 
could Franciscan or Dominican have watched the gradual wrench- 
ing of the rack, the winding-out of the strained limbs till they 
broke, the wringing and bruising and slaying of the quivering 
nerves till they could bear no more, as Trevenna watched this 
moral torment, this assassination of joy and honour, peace and love 
and fame, and every fair ghing of a gracious world, laid desert and 
desolate at his word. “Iie looked on. as in the legends of the early 
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Church devils looked on at the impotent despair of those whose 
souls they had lured and tempted and meshed in their net, and 
made theilrown. He looked on, and was repaid. 

‘‘ Chandos,” he said, gravely, almost softly, pouring the last drop 
of burning oil into the fresh wound his stab had doalt, ‘‘ Chandos, 
believe me,—from my soul I pity you!” 

He had studied long the nature of the man now in his power, 
and he knew the keenest sting to give. 

This man pitied him! Chandos raised himself with sudden force ; 
the pride of his race was not dead in him; and the same courage 
in the teeth of calamity, which had sent the last Marquis with a 
smile to the Tower scaffold, was in him now under the lash of his 
dependant’s mockery of compassion. Wis fact was strangely and 
terribly calm, but a premature age seemed to have withersde life 
from it; his lips were colourless, and on*his forehead alone the dark 
ne ae blood flushed heavily, red and burning as in the heat of 

ever. 

‘‘ Tf this be the truth, you have had little morcy in the telling ! 
Go; take the town your story; it will startle them, Spare more 
of it to me/” mn 

The words were spoken with a tranquillity more hornble than 
ne fiercest outbreaks of delirium or the most hopeless abandonment 
of woe. 

Trevenna moved slightly; he could not meet the gaze of those 
calm tearless eyes, from whose depths there looked so wide a world 
of unuttered reproach, of unuttered agony. 

‘‘Chandos, Chandos, there will be no need for me to tell the 
town; it will be whispered soon enough! Would you give the 
task to your debtor, your guost, your friend ? No! There are 
too many who will take it fast enough. , Leave if to the men you 
have outrivalled and the women you have forsaken; those are the 
glib tongues for such athome! As for mercy in the telling, what 
mercy can the man show who has to bring his death-warrant to 
another? I would have warned you long ago, and you would not 
be warned. Is it my fuult that you havo wasted your princely sub- 
stance and are a beggar now? Oh, my friend, there 1s no error ip 
this thing save your own.” 

Chandos gave a forward gestureylike a maddened animal rising 
to its spring; he did not reel, or stagger, or let escape one sign of 
the anguish within him, but he stood there upon his deaolated 
hearth, erect, probee to bay as the deer by the sleuth-hounds, livid 
to the lips, with only the blood burning hke fire across his brow, 
his golden hair dashed back disordered, his eyes proud and fearless 
even in their misery. It was no longer Alcibiades amidst the gay 
levity, the dreamy languor, the fragrant rose-crowns, and the 
laurel-wreathed ee of the revels of his youth; it was Alci- 
biades, der in his fall than in his reign, facing alone the dead 
cold of the winter’s night and the unsheathed circle of his assassins’ 
steel, until they cowed and fell asunder and pierced him with das- 
tard surety from afar off with the arrows ae Bactrian bows. He 
raised his right hand and pointed to the dots 
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“Tf you are man, not devil, let me be! Go! I command you. 
Go!” 

Boid though they were, his torturer’s eyes could not meet his; 
victorious though he was, Trevenna dared not dispute that bidding; 
insatiate though his greed for this exhaustless triumph would still 
have been for hour upon hour, he was forced to obey that gesture 
of command. Mastiff-like both in courage and ney, e was 
still driven out as a murderous animal is driven out by the will it 
reads in a human gaze. Neo longed to linger there the whole night 
through, and ring every change upon that note of ruin, and watch 
every spasm of the overburdered life, and turn every screw and 
wheel in that rack on which he stretched his fricnd. 

But he dared not? he felt that he must leave his work to bear its 
fruit and harvest of misery unwatched ; he knew it asthe murderers 
of Alcibiades knew that none could come near, with life, to the 
monaced danger and the mighty woe that looked unquailing on* 
them from the flaming eyes of tho roused Sybarite, the discrowned 
idol, the awakened Ipicurcan, called out in the dead of night to 
stand face to face with his destruction. The hirelings of Pharna- 
bazus blew the Greek; Trevenna, less merciful, left the living man 
to suffer. 

The velvet swept down behind him, the door closed, and he drew 
it softly after him; then he paused in the stillness of the breaking 
dawn that was rising on all tho sleeping world without, and listened 
with an expectancy upon his face. 

On the silence he heard a heavy crashing fall, like the fall of a 
stricken tree; then-all was still with the stillness of the grave. 

He smiled, and passed onward through the second door, and 
down the corridor and staircase of the house that had been opened 
to him, night and day, ~vith a hospitality that no claims could 
weary and no exactions chill, and went out through the lighted 
hall, with its bloom of exotic colour and its richness of jasper and 
porphyry. As he passed the statue of the great minister standing 
there, white and majestic, amidst the foliage of American plants and 
the glow of Eastern flowers, he looked upward to the sculptured 
face with a glance of triumph, of achievement, of satisfied reyengo, 
that in the intensity of its evil and its cruelty was almost grand by 
the sheer force of strength and purpose. 

‘‘ Monseigneur, monseigneur,” he murmured, in that thirsty ex- 
ultation, flinging his victory and his mockery in the face of the 
lifeless marble, ‘‘ how is it with your beloved one now ?” 


CHAPTER II, 
“TOUT EST PERDU, FORS L’HONNEUR.” 
THE morning sun straying fitfully in through the thick ! 
shades and trellised cregpers of the winter pardan beyond, ale 
day roso high and BYght over a busy waking world, found the 
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ruined man lying where he had fallen, struck down by the blow 
that had beggared him of all, as a cedar is struck by the lightning. 
He lay there insensible to all except his agony, his hands clenched 
upon the leopard-skins that strewed his hearth, his brain heavy 
with the pent blood that seemed on fire. 

The shock had fallen on his life as suddenly as, in tropic lati- 
tudes, the black tempestuous night falls down upon the shadowless 
day. Yesterday he had been rich in every earthly treasure; to-day 
he was beggared, shamed, dishonoured. Ruin!—it was upon him 
like the vague, confused horror of a nightmare whose bonds he 
could not break; he could not realise its despair nor measure its 
desolation; he felt like one drugged with opiate poisons that 
bring a thousand loathspme shapes thronging between their 
dreamer and the light of day and the world otimed: He had been 
a stranger to the mere pain of trangent human sorrow; he wags 
stunned to unconsciousness by the world-wide misery that fitted 
him edown at a stroke, as the iron mace fells an ox. Heures 
passed; he knew nothing of their flight; the gas burned in the 
chandeliers above him, still shedding its flood of light that lonkade 

rish and yellow beside the brightness of morning that streamed 
in from the garden beyond. ‘(here was profound silence round 
him, broken by nothing save the monotonous murmur of the 
fourtains falling yonder; the faint noise of the streets could not 
penetrate here, and the sounds of the moving household were shut 
out in a aeetely stillness. He was left to the solitude which was 
all the mercy that life now could give him. The dog alone was 
with him, and crouched, patient and watchful, moaning now and 
then with sympathetic pain for the misery it could not comprehend, 
and gathered close against him where he lay. 

As the sun grew brighter in the palm and flower isles beyoud, 
the retriever tried to rouse him, as on # battle-field dogs will essay 
to wakon their slaughtered masters; it thrust its muzzle a,ainst 
his hands, and laid its broad head against the disordered rich- 
ness of his hair, moaning with pitcous entreaty and fond, dumb 
caress. At last the patient efforts moved him; he looked up in the 
dog's eyos with a blind, bewildered gaze, and rose slowly and 
staggeringly to hia feet, like a man feeble from protracted 
illness. He had no clear memory of what had passed; he could 
have recalled nothing, saye that éne word in which all was told,— 
‘ruin !” 

He looked mechanically round the familiar beauty of the cham- 
ber; the hues of the pictures, the grace of the scuptzr, the lavish 
luxury of every detail, the peace and fairness of the charmed 
tranquillity, seemed so many mockeries of his woe. In the midst 
of wealth he stood a beggared man; with the world at his feet 
yesterday, he stood now dispossessed of every earthly thing. 

He had sold his birthright for ten years’ delight! And not of 
the world, not of his wealth, not of the fame of his name and 
the worship of men, not even of the woman whom he loved, 
did he think in that first moment of awaking to this mighty 
desolation that had fallen on him: it ergs of the trust of his 
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er that he had forfeited, of the home of his race that he had 
ost. 

Esau-like, he had bartered his kingly heritance for the sensueus 
pleasures of an hour; and the sole memory that lived through the 
stupor of his Lrain were those brief, brutal words that devils 
seemed to hiss for ever in his ear—‘‘ You have lost all!” 

A convulsion shook his limbs; a great voiceless sob rose in 
his throat; his head drooped upon his arms, veiling his face as 
the Romans veiled theirs before outrage and calamity. ‘‘Oh! my 
God! my God!” he prayed. in his agony, ‘give me death,— 
not this /”’ c 

® e Se e & e 

The only mercy life had left him—the privilege to suffer in soli- 
tudae—could be his but a brief space. After the bitterness of the 
night followed the worse bitterness of the risen day, when its wit- 
nesses must come about him; when its wretched tale must be 
rung on his ear in all its changes; when the world must flood in 
to wonder, to smile, to sigh,to censure, and yet worse, to pity; 
when the condemned must“go out to the cross, to be stretched 
and nailed and lifted up in crucifixion within sight of the gathered 
crowds. When he remembered all these things, it seemed to him 
more than life could bear to go through them; when he slowly 
roused to the real meaning of this beggary that had suddenly 
geized him in the midst of his joyous and magnificent existence, he 
recoiled from its endurance with a sickening shudder, as the 
bravest man will recoil from the approach of a drawn-out and 
excruciating death. + 

Once the thought passed him,—Why meet it? Why await this 
living grave which yawned for him, when the rest of the dead 
might be taken,—the blank, blest silence of the tomb be his, 
instead of the world’s pillory and the exile’s wretchedness P 

Close at his hand lay the pistols to which his torturer had referred 
with a jest that might be his tempting ; they were loaded to the 
muzzle, as they had been carelessly laid down the morning pre- 
vious, after an hour’s pistol-shooting in his gardens below with a 
gay party. His grasp mechanically closed on one of them. Over 
and over again, in his serene security of happiness, he had smiled 
and said he would not live to brodk a single hour of pain; the jest 
had become a terrible reality. One touch, one moment’s blind- 
ness,—then oblivion; the world and his own ruin would be as 
naught, powerless to sting or harm. Were it not better than to 
live on to face all that must come to him with the rising day P 
The old weary wonder of Hamlet, that pursues every mind through 
every age, rose in him now; the old, eternal, never-answered 
question came to him as it comes to so many :—Why live, when 
every breath of life is pain P 

For a moment his worst foe was nigh the fulfilment of his 
worst wish; for a moment, in the devastation of every hope 
and every possession, death and its escape allured him with a hor- 
rible force. All that mae life worth the living was dead in him, 
the body only was left Yo perish: why leave breath in it, when tc 
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breathe was only to prolong and to intensify an anguish without 
hope? For a moment he lifted the weapon up ; its chill touch was 
the only kiss left to him now, the only caress of pity he could 
know. His head sunk down against it, leaning on its mouth as it 
had used to lean on the softly-beating hearts of women who loved 
him. A moment, and his dead limbs would have been stretched 
there on his hearth in such a close to the history of his life as would 
have sated even the lust of his unrelenting foe. 

A ray of the sun, straying in across the yellow heat of the 
chandeher-lights, fell across the White features of a bust that stood 
at the far end of the chamber,—the same foatures and the same 
sculpture as the statue to which Trevenna had murmured his vale- 
diction. The light illumined the mayble, giving to the mouth 
almost breath, to the eyes almost life, with its sweet spring-day 
varmth. Chandos saw it as his own eyes stared vacantly and with- 
out sense into the empty space. 

His arm dropped ; his hand unloosed its hold ; he laid the weapqp- 
down unused. : oe 

He had treasured his father’s memory, he had venerated his 
father’s fame, with a great love that no time weakened. He 
remgmbered how his father once had bidden him make ‘“ the 
people honour him for his own sake;” and he was about to die a 

og’s death by his own act, lacking the courage to rise and meet 
the fate that his own maduess brought him ! 

With that memory the temptation passed. Philip Chandos had 
died, like Chatham, in his nation’s cause ; thedast Marquis had died 
upon the scaffold to save his honour from forfeit, and those who had 
trusted him from betrayal; he would not put beside those deaths the 
history of a suicide’s fall. e 

Such as his doom was, he accepted it. 

He rose and walked towards the window, with the uncertain, 
tremulous gait of a man dead-drunk. He drew the heavy cure 
tains aside, and looked out with aching, scorching eyes. The hum 
of the streets in the distance rolled in on the morning air; the fuint 
busy noises of life came across the stillness of the gardens; a clock 
was stnking twelve. Each sound, each murmur, every echo of 
the existence stirring round him, every shiver of the linden-leaves 
near him, throbbed through his brain as though they were the 
clanging, jangling iron strokes of deafening bells; every sonse and 
pulse of living things came to him with an excruciating pain, like 
the touch of a knife on a bared nerve. The day was at its height; 
solitude could be no longer possible. Even now the woman whom 
he loved watched for his coming; in a few hours his world 
awaited him; even that very night, all that was highest and 
fairest in the land was bidden to his house; even that very night, 
the fame and the fashion of his name were to give success to the 
crippled artist’s best-beloved creation. The world looked for him; 
to be alone was too rich a luxury, too merciful a sentence. Hoe 
must go out and endure this thing whichhad come to him, in the 
broadness of daylight,—in the sight of all men. 

4s memory rushed on him of all that must be borne. of all that 
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had been lost, ho bent his head as though under the weight of 
some insupportable bodily burden; a sickness of horrur was upon 
nim; be strove to realise all that was ended for him, and he could 
not. Only yesterday his hands had been filled with every fairest 
gift of life; he could not bring himself to know that they were 
now stricken as empty as the outstretched hands of any beggar 
vitting at his gato. 

The paralysis of an absolute despair fell on him, mute, toarless, 
unmoved,—the rigidity that falls on mind and brain and heart 
under the pressure of some immeasurable adversity. 

He had to hear the worst; with the rising day came all the day’s 
course must unfold, He could not have the partial peace of 
loneliness ; he could not have such comparative mercy as those havo 
who, bereaved of what they dove, know their dcom at once, and can 
seek solitude to bear it. Stop by step, letter by letter, he must 
pass through every detail of his desolation; and, svon o¥ late, ‘ 
publicity must proclaim it to all who should choose to listen. He 
vould have no rest, no pause, no reprieve; his misery had hunted 
him ds-yn, and must be met and faced. 

The sun shining in through the gas-light, that burned dull and 
lustreless in the noonday, shone on the diamouds glittering on his 
dress ; his eyes fell on them as, in the extremity of wretchedaess, 
the mind will strangely play with some trifle of which it has no 
consciousness. He looked at them dreamily, and wondered why 
he wore them : a blank had fallen between him and every memory ; 
it seemed a life-time since the night just passed; it seemed as 
though the life that*was parted from him by a few hours only, had 
been destroyed for an eternity. Yet with the sight of them came 
one remembrance ; he heard, as if it stole on his ear now, the low 
whisper of the lips he loved, as they had murmured, ‘‘ Come to me 
to-morrow,’ —murmured it with the softness of a good-night blush, 
with the lingoring light of sweet eyos of farewell! 

The morrow wus Low to-day. How had it dawned for cach | 

* = 


He had to hear the worst. In this thing there could be no 
delay ; under this sentence there could be no waiting-point of 
pier or of hope. He must meet the gaze of other men, and 
isten while their voices coldly told the story of his ruin. 

He bade them come and tell him all,—to the furthest letter of his 
doom. Despair is often bitterly calm; it was so now with him. 
In solitude, nature had hs way, and sunk prostrated; before 
another’s eyes, pride supplied the place of strength, and lent him 
its fictitious force. 

With the noon, Trevenna returned, as a hound returns to the 
Alot of his quarry, when once loosed from the coursing-slip that 
has held it back perforce. He re-entcred the chamber as soon as 
permission came to him. He was the holder of all papers, the 
comptroller of all finance, the director of all affairs, connected with 
the ncieux properties; with him, even more than with the 
lawyers, lay the knqwjadge of all their minutis; through him, 
more than through any, must come the unfolding of the million 
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oe that went to make up the one vast sum of destruction. He 
could not be driven out from the scene of his work; for by him 
alone could the thousand meshes of the net which, unseen and un- 
suspecied, he had woven, be traced and moved. He had secured 
more than his victory and his vengeance; he had secured the im- 
perative necessity that he should behold the fruits of both. 

Yet even he, evil as was the brute greed in him, started at sight 
of the wreck that he had wrought. Last night he had looked upon 
Chandos in the full bril.ance of his youth, of his splendour, of his 
fashion, of his shadowless conter,t; he saw him now brokon, ex- 
hausted, aged, altered as the flight of twenty peaceful years could 
never have changed him. He was still in the court-dress of tho 
ball he had quitted when,his fate fell on him: its richness was dis- 
ordered, its lace crushed and soilod, its ribbon-knots and broideriex 
tangled; but its jewolled elegance get in deadlier contrast the 
haggard whiteness of his face, the shattered look of his whole 
il it marked in ghastlier contrast what he had been and what 

© was, 

The gas was still burning in all*the crystal globes and sily2 
branches as Trovenna ontored. Chandos had no sensaef the 
things that were about him, of the dress he wore, of the passage of 
the noonday hours; and his household, who felt that some great 
adversity had suddenly befallen him, dared not venture nigh un- 
summoned. He stood against the hearth as his guest advanced ; 
his eyes were bloodshot, his hair disordered and damp with the dew 
of his forehead; his face was bloodless: beyond these, he ‘‘ gave 
no sign.” 

He looked at Trevenna with a tranquil, lingering gaze; if 
ache were reproach in it, the reproach Paniained otherwise un- 
spoken. ‘ 

‘Tell me all,” he said, briefly; aral his voice, faint though it 
was, did not falter. 

ae one instant his traitor was silent, baffled, and wonder- 
struck. 

Fine as were his ictuition and insight into character, he had 
made an error commu. ‘sith men of his mould; he had under- 
valued a nature it was 1mpossible he could comprehend. Studying 
the weaknesses of his patron’s temper, he had not perceived that 
they were rather on the surface than ingrained; he had disdained 
the facility that had lent Chandos so willing a tool into his hands, 
the gentleness, the frankness, the generosity, the unsuspecting 
pliability of temper; he had looked with contempt on the imagina- 
tive, idealic mind, and the effeminate softness of the man he hated. 
He had never perceived that thore were qualitics beneath these 
that might leap to life in an instant, if once roused; he had never 
dreamed that Alcibiades the voluptuary could ever become Alci-~ 
biades the warrior. Had he found Chandos shot by his own hand. 
in the light of the young day, he would have felt no surprise; he 
would have ee the close in fitting keeping with the tenor of 
his career; to find him braced to look his desolation calmly in the 
face, staggered. and almost unnoryed him, . 
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But in an instant he recovered himself. The rnin was complete; 
and it should go hard, he thought, if to it he did not drive his victim 
to add—dishonour ! 

With the concise rapidity of a mind trained to précts-writing and 
to logical analysis and compression, he had every detail clear as 
the plight, proved to the letter; and he showed with mathe- 
matical exactitude that everything was gone. His papers were of 
the plainest, his accounts the most perfectly audited, his represen- 
tation of others’ statements lucid toa marvel. If he had been open- 
ing a budget to a crowded House, he could not have more finely 
mingled conciseness with ee geometrical exacti- 
tude with unerring quotation, than now when he came to prove the 
hopelessness of his best friond’s beggary. 

opeless if was. ‘The inheritance which Chandos and his world 
had thought so secure and so exhaustless, had melted away as a 
summer evening’s golden pofap and colour fade, till not a line of light 
is left to show whero once it glowed. It was the old, worn-out, ever- 
recurring story of endless imprudence, of absolute destruction. If 
, other hands had woven half the meshes of the net spread round 
hin. if other hands had spread their snares and temptings to make 
the fatnl descont the surer, if any villany were in this thing, there 
was no traco that could even hint it. It might even have been said 
that the best had been done, with patient labour, to arrest, the 
downward and irresistible course of a blind and unthinking extra- 
vagance, and done wisely and toilsomely, though in vain. 

‘he whole mass of the fortune was expended; the debt-pressure 
had accumulated to an enormous extent. Who could say where 
what was scattered was gone? Who could check now the piled-up 
bills of hirclings and kitchen-chiefs ? Who could tell now whether 
all the great sums paid had been paid rightly P Who could know 
now whether the items of ,that magnificent prodigality were justly 
scored down or not? It would have been as hopeless a task to 
thread the buried intricacies of all these things, as to take the 
Danaids’ labours and seek to fill with the waters of a too-late 
pane the bottomless vessels through which this lost wealth had 

een poured. 

Trevenna, indeed, showed how, when he had first come to share 
any management of these matters, the locust-swarm had already 
eaten far into the fair birthright that Philip Chandos had be- 
queathed. He failed to show why he had not forced the bitter 
knowledge on his friend’s carcless ease in time to save much, 
though not all: yet even this discrepancy in his narrative he 
glossed over with an orator’s skill, a tactician’s sophistry, until he 
seemed throughout it to have been the one steadfast, wise, and 
unheeded Artabanus who had vainly stood by the side of the 
crowned Xerxes and pleaded with him not to fling riches and 
honour and life into the grave of the devouring Mgean, 

Chandos heard in unbroken silence. 

Gigantic sums were numbered and added before him in gigantic 
confusion. Tables of figures and of estimates were a fore 
his eyes, and told him pothing, save that their sum-total was— 
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bankruptcy! He had never known or asked the cost of the plea- 
sures he enjoyed ; he had never speculated on the worth of all the 
luxuries by which he had been surrounded from his infancy. His 
mind had never been trained to balance the comparisons of receipt 
and expenditure. He could have told, to a marvel of acouracy, 
whether a picture, a statue, a cameo, was worth its price, through 
the fineness of a connoisseur’s judgment; but beyond these he 
knew no more than any child-Dauphin in the Bourbon age what 
was the value of all the things which made up the amusement and 
the adornment of his life. A man well skilled in finanve firds it a 
hopeless task to glean the truth ef squandered moneys. To him 
only one thing could stand out clear and immutable,—the fact that 
all was gone. It was imfossible for him té& dispute the mass of 
evidence heaped before him, as impossible also to dispute the mass 
of debt that was brought before him? He had believed that no 
creditor had ever had claim on him fora day; but, now that the 
demands were made, he could not prove they were undue. Of 
receipts, of accounts, he had never given a thought: his agents and, 
his stewards had been allowed carte Wanche to do as they : 
they could not be blamed for having used the power, and there 
was no evidence that they had abused it. The demands of the 
debts were vast; there was not a witness that could be brought to 
thei? injustice or their illegality. There was nothing with which 
to face or to deny them; they must devour as they would. He 
heard in unbroken silence. Once alone he spoke; it was as the name 
of Tindall and Co., the bill-discounting firm, among his creditors, 
came into sight, pressing for heavy sums. , 

‘* How are they among the swarm P” he said, with that unnatural 
serenity which he had preserved throughout the interview un- 
moved still. ‘‘I neverin my life borrqwed gold, either of Jew or 
Christian.” 

Yor an instant the face of his tormentor flushed slightly with 
the same transient emotion of shame which had moved him in the 
portrait-gallery of Clarencieux. 

‘For yourself? Perhaps not to your own knowledge,” he an- 
swered, promptly; ‘‘but for your frionds you have many a time. 
How many bills you have accepted for men in momentary embar- 
rassment! In nine cases out of ten these bills have never been 
met by those in whose favour they were drawn. They have always 
been popular with the trade. Your signature was thought the sig- 
nature of soricha man! This firm has bought in most of that 
floating paper, and has taken its own time to press for payment: 
that time has come at last. There lies your writing ; the bi 8 can~ 
not be dishonoured without dishonouring you. No loan was ever 
so costly to its lender as that loan which looks so slight at first,—~ 
the loan of your mere name!” 

Chandos heard him calmly still. The extremity of misery had 
reached him, und the peace of absolute hopelessness was on him. 

‘* You say, ‘ perhaps not to my own knowledge ;’ unknown to me, 
then, have I borrowed moneys of these usurers P” 

“Once or twice lately,—yes, Forgive<se, Chandos, if in my 
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ceal to screen or save you I plunged you deeper into this chaos 
You sent over for great sums to be lodged in Turkish and Athenian 
banks, whilst you were abroad this winter: you wrote to me to 
lodge them there. I knew that if I sent, on your bidding, to your 
own bankers, the amounts you required from time to time would 
overdraw by thousands the little left of your original capital, and 
that the bank would inform you of co improvidence without 
delay or preparation. I could not tell how to spare you; and I 
always persuaded myself that in some way or other—mainly, I 
thought, by some very high marriage—you would rebuild your 
chattcred fortunes. I went to these Tindall people; I effected 
arrangements with them to supply yow with the moneys. They 
held my acknowledgments for the amounts till you returned, 
they knew me and they knvuw you. When you came back, you 
may remember, I brought you papers to sign at Clarencicux, and 
pressed you to give me a business interview. You would not wait 

~pnd hear me,—you never would; you signed; and I had not heart 
aienurage, I contess, to tell you then at how terrible a pass things 
were With you. I did wrong; I admit it frankly. I was guilty of 
what I should call the most villanous procrastination in another 
man; but I knew it was too late to save you. I was willing to let 
you have as long a reprieve in your soft 5 igs as I could ;«and 
until your engagemert with the Lady Valencia, I andes thought 
that some distinguished and rich alliance would restore the balance 
of your affairs. And there is this much to be said forit: the error I 
committed in essaying to save you, added but very, very little to 
{he mountain already raised of inextricable debts and dilficulties. 
It only gave you six months more of peace; you, self-indulgent 
ata have been, would have deemed even those worth the pur- 
chasing.” 

The sophistiins were deftly spoken. To a man more aware of 
business customs and cf monetary negotiations, Trevenna would 
have been too astute to offer such an untenable and unlikely expla- 
uation ; with Chandos the discrepancies passed unnoted, because 
he knew nothing of the method of pecuniary transactions. All he 
had known liad been to draw money and to have it. But, though 
the financial errors passed him, his instinct led him to feel the 
falsity and the hollowness of the arguments to himself. Suspicion 
was utterly foreign to him; his attachment to Trevenna was 
genuine and of long date; doubt forced itsolf slowly in on a nature 
to which it was alien. yet a vague loathing of this man, who had 
let him go on unwarned to his destruction, began to steal on him; 
a disbelief in his friend wound its way into his thoughts with an 
abhorrent strength. 

‘‘T understand,” he said, simply; ‘‘ you have betrayed me!” 

For the instant his traitor’s eyes drooped, his cheek flushed, his 
conscience smote him. Under the accusation of the man to whom 
he owed all, and whom he had pursued with a bloodhound’s lust, the 
baseness of his own treachory rose up for a single moment before his 
own sight. But it pagééd; he even frankly met the eyes whose 
cellent reproach condemned him more utterly than any words. 
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‘Betrayed? Do you take me for a second Iscariot? Betrayed! 
how so? Because I tried to save you pain with means that proved 
at best fallaciousP Because I was guilty of an error of judgment 
that I frankly regret and as frankly condemn? No! blame me as 
you will, I may have deserved it; but accuse me of disloyalty you 
shall not. Ifevery one had been as faithful to you, Ernest, as I 
have been, you would not now hear the history of your own 
ruin,’’ 

There was a grim, ironic truth in the inverted meaning of the 
last sentence, that the temper of the speaker relished with cynical 
humour. If others had been as faithful in friendship as he had 
been in hatred, the positjons of both would have indeed been 
changed. 7 

Chandos answered nothing; his eyes still rested with the same 
, took on the man whom he had defended through all evil report and 
enricked with such untiring gifts. The truth of his own nature 
instinctively felt the falsity of the loyalty avowed him; yet that 
such black ingratitude could live in men as would be present here 
were his doubt real, took longer than these few hours—more_eyi-~ 
dence even than these testimonies—to be believed hv him. ifé had 
loved humanity, and thought well of it, and serveu it with unex- 
hausted charity. 

Trevenna moved slightly ; hardened and tempered as was the 
steel of his bright, bold audacity, even he could not bear the voice- 
less rebuke that asked still, ‘‘ Ht tu, Brute ?” 

‘« Let us speak of the future,” he said, rapidly; ‘‘ we have seen 
that the past is hopeless and irremediable. eYou know the worst 
now ; how do you purpose to meet it?” 

‘You have said already, all must go.” 

The same perfect tranquillity was in he reply ; it was the ossifi- 
cation of despair. 

‘‘True,—even Clarencieux.” 

An irrepressible shudder shook his listener’s limbs, but he beat 
his head in unchanged silence. 

“And will the woman you love not go with the rest?” 

‘‘She will be given her freedom.” 

Trevenna looked at him with the same impatient amaze with 
which he had started as he had entered the chamber. He could 
not realize that the voluptuary whose weakness he had so long 
studied, that the pleasure-sceker whose pococurantism had so long 
been the subject of his scorn, could be the man who answered him 
now, thus calm in his endurance. 

‘‘ But, if she love you, she will not take it. If all that you 
poets say of the sex be true, she will cling but the closer to you in 
bead fallen fortunes. What think you? I, I confess, doubt it. 

he is 80 poor ; she is so ambitious; she has so sought the restora 
tion of your Marquisate |” 

Chandos stretched out his hand; his breath caught as with the 
pang of one who can endure no more, 

_ ‘‘It matters nothing to speak of this., I haye heard your worrt 
tidings; now leaye me for a space.” oe 
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“‘No; hear me yet a little longer. I fancy I sce a way to spare 

ou some portion, at least, of your heritance, and to spare you at 
feast this loveliness you covet. Will you listen P” 

He made a gesture of assent. Hope was dead in him; but he 
was passive through the very exhaustion of extreme suffering. 

ne Boe here!” pursued his tempter. ‘‘If you go to her and say, 
‘I am a beggared man,’ will her tenderness remain with you? 
You know her best. I trust it may; but, frankly, my friend, I 
fear! She loves you; yes, all women do. She loves you as well 
as she can love; but she loves power more. Tell her of this thing 
which has overtaken you, and I believe she will be lost to you for 
ever.” 

Chandos shrank from the words. ‘ 

‘‘Leave me! let me be! It avails nothing——” 

‘Yes, it does. Why nead she know it #” 

The question stole out, tempting and alluring as the sophistriese 
that beguiled Faust. : 

‘“Why?” We re-echoed the word almost in stupor. 

‘‘Ay, why P_ Who need tell her? Listen hore. I can temporise 

Visa your creditors for a little while. Each does not know how 
heavy the claims of the rest are, and none wholly suspect—hell- 
hounds though they be—how complete is your beggary. Your 
marriage is fixed for an early date from this; let the settlevfents 
be drawn up as they would have been, and the ceremony concluded. 
A marriage, even a8 to oe bride, will throw your 
creditors off their cast. ey will believe you are secure, or would 
you wed with one so portionless? ‘You can leave for abroad on 
your marriage-day ;°I fancy I could quiet them enough to let you 
go. Take the Clarencioux diamonds with you. Meanwhile I will 
send off, under divers names and in secret, many treasures of yours, 
that will pass out of Enpfand unknown to those who have these 
claims, and will be sufficient by their sale to enable you to live in 
moderate ease, though, it is true, without affluence. The rest you 
must let go; but you will have secured much,—your liberty, your 
love, and a remnant of your possessions.” 

‘* What! you would tempt me to dishonour !”’ 

‘‘Dishonour ? Whew!’ answered Trevenna, lightly. ‘Call it 
so, if you like. J call it common sense. How many men, pray, 
quit England for their debts, anfl see nothing but a sensible care- 
taking for themselves in it? Doubtless there are in those bills and 
estimates very heavy overcharges—we can’t check them now; but 
I don’t doubt there are; maittres @hétel will cheat, butlers will 
charge per-centage, tradesmen will add compound interest, bill- 
discounters will demand usurer’s toll; if you take a little from 
them, you only take your own. As regards your fair Queen of 
Lilies, if she love you, what wrong can you do her? Wed her, and 
she will be your own; and, granted, she is very lovely. Go to her 
now and say, ‘I ama beggared, self-outlawed, ruined man,’ and 
you must know as well as I, Chandos, that in a few months’ time 
you will see her given to one of your rivals’ arms.” 

Chandos swept round f face him, the fire of passion flashing inte 
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the weary pain of his eyes, the contraction of a great torture in the 
quivering lines of his lips, 

‘‘Are you a fiend? You would tempt me to disgrace, after 
having lured me into rnin——” 

‘* Patience, caro mio,” said his allurer, softly. ‘‘ You are hard 
on your best friend. Tempt you? what is there of ‘ dishonour’ in 
what I suggest ? On my hfe, I see nothing. Last night you knew 
no more of your ruin than the world knows now; certainly, you 
are justified in withholding the world from your confidence as long 
as you choose. Isa mafi ‘dishonoured’ because when he holds a 
bad hand at whist he does not show the cards and tell his ill luck, 
but keeps his own counsel, and pleys the game out in the best way 
he can? Your cards are bad now; but you are no more bound to 
expose them than he. Men aro not your Reepers, that you are 
called on to proclaim to them that, while you thought yourself a 
millionaire, you were in truth a begfar. You are proud: why 
give yourself this degradation ? why pillory yourself for public 
mockery ? ‘You have dazzled them and outshone them: will you 
bear their laugh and their sneer when.the tables are turned? You, 
have had homage from the highest: will you brook it whey;ttie 
lowest, unpunished, may jeer at your fall? ‘You have lived with 
royal brilliance: will you feel no sting when society chatters of 
how,rotten at core was the royalty? You love with all the blind- 
ness of passion: will you feel no sting when the beauty you covet 
is possessed and enjoyed by another ?” 

lunt, sometimes coarse, in ordinary speech, when he saw occa- 
sion, Trevenna could summon both eloquence of lan guage and per- 
suasiveness of phrase; could wind with subtle éact into the hearts of 
his listeners, and strike surely and softly what bolt he would home. 

Chandos heard him; his head had sunk upon his breast, and 
from his white, parched lips his breath,came in painful, gasping 
spasms. His agony was mortal; his temptation, for the moment, 
was very grcat. 

Subtlely and insidiously the words stole on his ear, goading 
pride, torturing passion, waking all the longing of desire, lulling 
and confusing every dictate of honour, like the dreamy potence of 
a nicotine, till cowardice looked strength, fraud looked wisdom,— 
till a sin seemed just, a lie seemed holy. 

‘‘ Because you have forfeited your birthright,” pursued his 
Iscariot, ‘‘ you are not called on to beggar yourself utterly, and to 
summon the world in to pity and to jibe you. That which you did 
not know yourself last night, it can be a small sin not to proclaim 
to men to-day! If she love you, she will thank you that you do 
not mar her sweetest hours with your own calamity. If she love 
you, the blow will fall softened on her if she only learn it when 
she is your wife, whom no evil can part from you. Conceal your 
ruin but a few weeks,—a few days,—and the woman you covet i# 
yours; proclaim it now, and you will forfeit Aer, with all the rest 
that you have gambled away in ten mad years. Do asI say, and 
ner beauty is your own.” 

A sigh, wrenched as in a death-pang, alone answered him. 
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‘‘ Can you hesitate P” said Trevenna ; and his eyes gieamed with 
an eager light as he lured his prey on. ‘‘ Only withhold for a few 
days the knowledge you yourself had not last night, and she is 

iven to you; tell it, and some other will taste the sweetness of her 

ps, and rifle as his own the loveliness you covet. Choose!” 

A low moan broke from the man he tortured; he wavered; he 
almost yielded ; he was sorely tempted. 

All his nobler, better instincts were forgotten under the spell of 
that insidious tempting: all he knew wag the yearning of his love; 
all he heard was the subtle voice that bade him take evil as his 
good, and hung out to him, ag the sole price of all he longed for, 
one single sin,—a lie/ Asin so venial, as men hold it,—a sin so 
familiar in the world, that every tradow’s ordinary commerce and 
every social difficulty’s small entanglement is filled with it and 
solyed by it,—a sin so slight, as a baneful license has decreed it, 
yet a@ sin in his eyss accursed as the vilest of dishonour,—a sin, as _ 

e deemed it, that would mark him out for ever an aliondo his 
blood and a disgrace to his name. 

_For the instant only it tempted him,—tempted him with all the 
maa™onging of passion that dulled and dwarfed all other thoughts 
in its own intensity. He lifted his head, and for the moment his 
voice rang with the old clear melody of other days :— 

‘‘Out of my presence! Cease to tempt me !—cease to terture 
me! By God, I will not yield !” 

Trevenna bowed, and backed towards the door; he was too 
careful a tactician to press what was useless, to pursue what wag 
unasked. 

‘‘So be it; I hay8 done! Ispoke but in the roughness of my 
common sense, in the ignorance of my coarser nature of the fine 
porcelain you haughty gentlemen are made of. I would have 
served you, had yuu let Ine; but since you have such a fancy for 
flinging yourself to the crying pack, why, it must be so; and they 
are ready! You have the last marquis’s superb consolation,— 
‘ Tout est perdu, fors Vhonneur.’ I hope it may content you !” 

Chandos, from where he stood, crossed the room with a sudden 
impulse, as a stag, driven from bay, springs at the hounds sur- 
rounding him. 

‘Tf it were not to make you viler than the beasts, I should 
think it failed to content you, afid that, after the beggary you have 
let me drift to without a word of warning, you want to drive me 
farther yet down into shame and shamelessness!” 

Trevenna looked at him witb a steady, unflinching gaze: he was 
on his guard now. 

‘“You speak on the spur of pain, mon prince, and wrong me. 
I sought to serve you. If my blunter, ruder senses failed to feel 
the ‘dishonour’ your aristocratic blood recoils from, put it down to 
my failure in delicacy, not to my lack of loyalty. One word more, 
and I leave you, at your wish. Have you forgotten that this is the 
day of the new opera, and that all your world will be about vee 
before many hours? Without you, the opera must fail. Shall I 
give out that you arejji, and that the matter is postponed fF” 
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Chandos shuddered involuntarily, and the nerves of his mouth 
quivered. All that had befallen him, all that the future held, had 
never stood out before him in its desolation as now, when he 
remembered—the world. 

‘‘ Alter nothing,” he said, with an effort. ‘‘ Let them come.” 

‘‘Come! What! Can you meet them?” 

He smiled—a smile more utterly haggard and heart-broken than 
any sign of grief. There was a meaning in it, too, from which the 
daring and hardy nature of his foe recoiled. 

‘‘T have neither killed myself nor you in these past hours. 
There is little that will be hard t8 endure since I have withheld 
from that!” ‘ : 

Trevenna looked upward at him for one glance; then, silenced 
and with an unfamiliar awe and foar ugon him, let fall the heavy 

-yelvyet and left him once more to his solitude. 


CIIAPTER It. - 
“ THE LOVE OF WOMAN. 


THE Queen of Lilies stood beside one of the windows of her own 
boudoir, restless, disquieted, half swayed by anger and half by 
anxiety. So many hours of the day had passed, and her lover had 
not approached her. Where she stood there was nothing near her 
but the foliage and clusters of innumerable flowers; the brightness 
of the declining day was shed full on hers. She looked a woman 
to satisfy a sculptor’s dream, to haunt an artist’s thoughts, to be 
hymned in a poet’s cancion; yet there was about her that nameless 
and fugitive coldness which, in the fairest statue, chills the senses 
and the heart. 

Her hand was listlessly wandering among the clusters of 
blossoms; and every now and then, as the impatience and disquiet 
of her thoughts increased, she broke them off and cast them down, 
beating her foot in haughty irritation on them till their fragrance 
and their colour perished. 

The door unclosed; she turnedy a smile lighting her eyes, and 
lending a lovely warmth to her cheek. She swept forward with 
the grace of her step, with half-playful, half-proud words of 
reproach for such unexplained desertion. Quickly they paused 
upon her lips; she looked in his face alarmed and amazed. 

‘* Ernest! what has happened? You are ill?” 

For all answer, he pressed her to his heart and kissed her many 
times with a passion almost terrible in its force, the fever of his 
lips scorching her own like fire. He held her as men hold the 
dead form of their mistress, which they must lay down and leave 
for ever, never again to meet their sight, never again to cling to 
their embrace. 

Then in silence he released her, with his last caress upon her lips, 
and moved from her, while his limbs, wéak with long fasting, 
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shook like a woman's, and his head sank down upon his breast 
He would sooner have gone out to his death upon a scaffold than 
have told her what he came to tell. 

She watched him in fear and terror. She saw that he suffered 
as no physical pain could make him suffer; she saw that he waa 
altered as no illness could have changed him. She swept softly to 
his side again ; she laid her fair arms round him ; she lifted to hi 
her beautiful face, which in that moment-tempted him to dishonour 
as his betrayer’s words had never done. 

‘‘ My love, my love,” she murmured, anxiously, ‘‘ what is it P— 
what has grieved you P” 

He turned his eyss on hers, and in them she read a look that 
paralyzed her, that haunted her throughout her lifetime,—a look 
of such unutterable anguish that she cowered down and shrank 
back as she met it, struck by it as by a blow. 

‘‘Calamity has come to mo,” he said briefly, whilst his*voice 
sounded hollow as a reed, and wrung from him as confessions were 

“~syung from men upon the rack. ‘‘ I have been a living lie to you 
and 2 the world. Listen.” 

Then, as he spoke the last word, his culm forsook and his 
strength failed him ; he fell before her, his hands clenched in her 
dress, his head bowed down upon her feet. In a few br&ken, 

assionate, disconnected words, wild in their misery, yet burned 
into her mind for ever as aqua-fortis burns its record into steel, he 
told her all. 
‘ There was a profound silence in the chamber,—a silence in 
which he only heard the dull, oppressed beating of his heart,—a 
silence in which his head was still bowed down as he knelt. He 
dared not look upward to her face. He loved her, and it passed 
the bitterness of death to Bring this misery on her young life; he 
loved her, and he had to utter words that might divorce them for 
eternity. 

For many moments the silence lasted,—a silence so agonized to 
him that in it he seemed to live through years, as men in the 
moments of a violent death. He longed, as one perishing in the 
desert longs for water, for one word of tenderness, one promise of 
fidelity; hoe longed for them with an intensity great as the fail he 
bade her look upon. 

None came. 

She drew herself slowly from him where he knelt, and stood in 
the dignity of her matchless grace, mutely gazing at him with 
those eyes which had all the chilliness, as they had all the lustre of 
the stars. Her face was white and drawn like his own; but in the 
amazed fixity into which it had set, there was no trace of pity for 
him, there was no grief that sprang from tenderness. 

“This is a EeanEe tale,” she said, at last, and her voice was 
bitterly, bitterly cold, though it was tremulous with the tremor of 
incredulous rage. ‘‘A strange tale, You must pardon me if I 


He looked for the first time upward at her. All hope he might 
wnconsciously haye cherished that her love might be stronger than 
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its trial, and vows that had been vowed him in his prosperity not 
rove false in his adversity, forsook him now. He rose slowly to 
is feet, and stood beside her; and in his eyes came the same wist- 
ful reproachful pain that had been in them when he had looked at 
his betrayer. 

‘¢ Believe!” he said, weary; ‘believe! Can you look me in 
the face and doubt ?” 

She stood aloof from him, lifted in her full height, her foot 
beating the bruised colourless petals of the flowers she had 
destroyed, her fair face haggard anq rigid, her gaze fixed on him, 
pitiless yet passionate in the coldness of its unrelenting scorn. 

** Believe !”’ she repeated while her lips shsok and her bosom 

heaved. ‘‘ Believe that you are the ruined bankrupt that you tell 
me,—yes; but believe that you have been in the ignorance of your 
own beggary that you plead,—no! ten thousand times no!” 
* He dooked at her in a mute amazed stupor. ‘He had never 
known but the tenderness and the softness of women. This 
vileness of imputed fraud flung at him by the one who, but -r 
moment before, had lifted her sweet lips for his kiss, paralyzed 
him with its wantonness of morciless indignity. 

‘Ruin does not fall ina day,” she pursued, while the haughty 
acrid words came from her lips in 8 quiver of rage that her graceful 
breeding alone reimed in from the violence of passion. ‘‘ Such ruin 
as yours is, you confess, the work of years. How perfectly you 
have duped the world and me!” 

He who had loved her with a great and most, disinterested love, 
i who had refused to win her through a falsehood, could have 

illed her in his agony as he heard her now,—could have crushed 
her in his embrace, and trampled out this life that looked so fair 
and was so merciless, that had smiled of him with so divine a 
forgery of love, and that flung at him in his darkest hour a dis- 
honour that his worst foe would never have dared to hint. 

Yet he stood before her with a calm dignity, a proud reproach. 

‘*Look in my eyes, and see if Lcould he! Had I chosen, I 
could have wedded you by a fraud, and made you mine, in ignor- 
ance of my fall. As it is, I set you free: it is your right.” 

‘‘“My right? Indeed! My might! The pity is you did not 
earlier remember what my rights ahd the world’s both were, ere 
you chicaned us and misled us with the puste brilliance of your 
tinsel glitter. You could have wedded me by a fraud. I wonder 
you could hesitate at one fraud more, when you were so long prac- 


im 80 Many. 

‘*Oh, God !—And yesterday you loved me!” 

The ory broke out involuntarily from him. Yesterday her soft 
caresses had been his; a few days or weeks later, and she had been 
his wife; now-——from her lips poured the cruellest invectives his 
ruin could ever hear, from her thoughts came the foulest taunt that 
could be thrown at him to goad his wretchedness. 

‘‘ Yesterday,—yes! Yesterday the world and I alike believed in 
your honour and your rank. Yesterday we did not know you as 
you are,—a gamester, a trickster, a living falsehood to us both.” 
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Mon under lez torture than he bore then have killed with a 
‘maudman’s blow the fair, false thing that taunted and that jiled 
them. A convulsive effort of self-restraint shuddered through him; 
thon ho stood tranquil still, and almost yielding to her still the 
forboarance her sex claimed for her. She no pity for him: he 
would claim none. 

*¢ Your insult is undeserved,” he said, bricfly. ‘‘ Believe or not, 
as you will; I have spoken truth, and all the truth. I sought you 
when my fate was such as all mon envied mo; it has changed, and 
I set you free. <All I ask is, for the sake of others,—keep these 
tidings back until to-morrow; and, for yourself, forgive me that I 
ever c 
Ilia yoice broke down; his control forsook him; he loved her, 

and he thought only of all they would have boen, of all thoy never 

now could be, to one another; and his heart went out to her in a 

groat rosistless longing that shattered pride and forgot injury, and 

only crayed one touch of tenderness, one echo of the fond faith bu 
yesterday so lovingly vowed to him. J/e was not changed: were 

Re: accidents of fortune, this visitation of calamity, to make him 
loathsome where he had been adored ? 

Ho stretched out bis arms involuntarily. 

“For the mercy of God, my love, my wife /—for the sake of 
all we should have been !—spcak gentlor to me in our wretthed- 
ness.’ 

It was the only prayer he ever prayed for pity. In the moment 
of its entreaty, something softer, some gricf moro piteous and less 
absorbed in selfish violence, passed over her face. In the moment 
of that gosturo of beseeching tenderness she could have thrown 
herself upon his breast und given up the world for him, Trevenna 
had rightly said she loyed as well as she could love, and in this 
instant life asunder seomed a doom too terriblo to bear. But the 
impulse passed swiftly: the weight of the world was heavier and 
stronger on hor than hor love for him; he had destroyed her am- 
bitions and had shattered her victory ; she know no thought save 
for what she deomed her wrong, no grief save for what she deemed 
her degradation; for her loveliness enshrined a heart of bronze, 
and her solitary idol was—herself. She stood unmoved, her head 
turned towards the light with a gesture of scorn, her foot still 
treading out the bruised fragments of the wasted flowers. 

‘‘Qlaim gentler words when you can prove juster deeds,” she 
said, with a bitterness that seemed to leave her fair lips with the 
lash of a leaden-weighted scourge. ‘‘ You have lived one lon 
falsehood in the sight of men; they may beliove your pleaded 
ignorance of your bankrupt shame; they have long been your 
dupes, and they may be so still: J shall not. The premier offered 
you your marquis’s coronet; go take it! You refused it to my 
Hine ; you will accept it to screen you from the claimants of your 

) 

His gaze fastened on her, riveted there by a horrible fascination. 
Were those eyes, that froze him with so unpitying a hate, the eyes 
that yesterday had smiled up in his own ? were those lips, that 
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lashed him with such brutal taunts, the lips that yesterday had 
met his own in their last lingering caress P 

His breath came slowly, and drawn with effort, as though life 
were ebbing out of him. 

‘*Silence! you shame your sex! I thank God that I have 
known you as you are before my life was cursed with you.” 

Without another word, he turned and left her,—left hor with the 
crushed blossoms lying beneath her foot, and the summer light 
upon her loveliness. ° 


CITAPTER IV. 
® 
THE LAST NIGHT AMONG THE PURPLES. 


Tis new opera began. 

Fashion was prepared to patronise Genius; happily for Geniua 
it does not do it very often. se 

The Ariadne in Naxos was commenced, and the most bnilliant 
audience of the scason glanced in surprise to the ompty box of its 
patron. The grand swell of the overture rolled out, and thrilled 
threugh the silent house with a new emotion. Such marvellous 
poems of sound, such pathetic echoes of sadness, such intense 
vibrations of passion, such spiritual cadences of thought !—in the 
creation that had issued from the lonely chamber of suffering, from 
the dreamy mind of a feeble cripple, there bas that which caught 
the ear of the hearers with a new voice, and spoke to them with a 
new eloquence. They came to patronise; they stayed to feel! 

As the overture closed in the throbbing of the waves of melody 
that swelled with a mighty thunder thfough the stillness, into the 
dazzling light and glitter of the thronged thoatre Chandos entered. 

The fairness of his face was unusually pale and unusually cold ; 
his eyes had dark shadows under them, and had a singular hectic 
brilliance; otherwise there was no change. 

‘Late he is; been drinking,” said a person in the stalls, who did 
not know him. 

‘‘ Never drinks,” said one who did. ‘‘ Been gambling.” 

Trevenna, sitting by, set his tedth while he smiled. 

‘‘Curse him! he dies game,” he thought, while he luoked up 
ward to the box as Chandos advanced to the front and stood then 
for a second, as though blinded with the light; then seated himsel 
in his accustomed chair and leaned slightly fovvard in full view 
of the thronged building, where there was scarce a seat in the 

d tier but held some titled friend or foreign beauty wha 
enew him familiarly or loved him well. No other noticed tha 
slight pause as he stood with a paralysed, dizzy stupefaction 
goming into that blaze of radiance and crash of sound,—nc 
one except his foe, who knew all that was suffered in it and » 
it meant. 

There had never been a night in which he had been more on 
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people’s lips, and more in their praise and babble. than he was to- 
night. Foreigners looked at him eagerly as the man with whose 
fétes all Paris had rung; strangers had him pointed out to them as 
the leader of the aristocracy, the former of fashion, the author of 
*« Lucréce,” the owner of Olarencieux. Peeresses wondered at the 
absence of his betrothed, and spoke of his appearance as the Duo 
do Richelieu at the princess’s fancy-ball,—of his Watteau water- 
narty at his Richmond bijou villa,—of the magnificence of the 
bridal ifts he had ordered for the Queén of Lilies. Poor men 
envied him bitterly,—bitterly; and rich men wondered why, with 
all their wealth, they could not bhy his grace, his fame, pu pepe: 
larity. Women who, had been loved hy him, or had lov im 
vainly, looked at him, and alone were struck by some vague sense 
of pain and disquiet at the sgrenity of his face, at the glitter in the 
blue depths of the eyes that had ever till now smiled at life with so 
careless a brilliance. 

He sat unmoved. Ie spoke, listened, acted preceey as hé hac 
diqne ou any other of the many nights when he led the verdict 
of tuat house on some new tulent; there war not even a tremor in 
his hand, not even a quiver in his yoice. The intense strongth of 
intense agony was lent him for a time; the world-wide desert of 
desolation that spread around him gave him the desert’s arid and 
passionless calm; he had all the fictitious force, all the mochaztical 
action, of fever. The recklossness of his nature was roused till he 
could have laughed aloud to think how he sat there, the observed 
of all eyos, the envied of all men, accredited by the world about 
him with every Fs ‘the gods could give, and knew himself that 
not a beggar in the streets was poorer, not a homeless dog starving 
to death more wretched, than he was. 

He had not come to play out his terrible comedy from mockery 
or desperation ; he had come because oven in his darkest hour he 
would not forsake the man who was dependent on him, and whose 
whole future hung on the success which his own presence here 
alone could be certain to secure. But passing through it for this 
man’s sake, the gigantic gulf that yawned between what he seemed 
and what ho was, the knowledge of what his world thought of 
him and said of him in this his lust night’s reign over it, and of 
the mighty le that, all unwitting to him, his whole life had been 
and was, struck on him with the horrible jest which despair often- 
times will secm to itself, and woke in him the desperate laughter 
with which men of his race had ridden in the old days of warfare 
down to the ring of spear-heads, down on toa certain death, to 
laugh still while the life-blood burst forth from a hundred wounds, 
and the hoofs of trampling chargers broke their bone and tere 
their nerve. 

The music swelled out on the air, rising in aerial cadence anc 
throbbing in eloquent passion, now clear and, fresh as a spring bird 
song, uw supreme i its melancholy as the moan of autumn 
winds through Western forests of pine. Every joy denied him, 
every hope forbidden him, every smile he sought in yain, every 
sizh he Lieathed m suffering, Guido Lulli secmad to have recorded 
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here. The music was sublime as a acne ot David, pure as a young 
child’s eyes. It might not throughout be coldly perfect for the ear, 
but it waa far more; it was passionately human for the heart, it was 
eternally true for every time. 

Ohandos sat unmoved to the end. To him, though his hand had 
moulded many of ita A a though his ame had cherished it 
from its earlest buth, though his thoughts had many a time 
vibrated to its every chord, it was without sense or melody or 
meaning now; it was like the sound of rushing waters in his ear, 
—no more. Yet he sat unwavexing to the end, and led with an 
unerring precision the bursts of applause that ever and again rang 
through this Opera-House! ° 

It closed; the last magnificont chords re-echoed through a dead 
silence; then, through the thunder of public admiration, the name 
of Guido Lulli was given for ever to the fame he sought. 

Chandos rose and lett his box. He went to one, small, obscure, 
shut wholly away from the sight of the audience; here, alone, 
Lulli had been placed, shunning the view of the glittering throrg, ' 
and dreading the notice or the speech of any with the nervous 
terror of a recluse. He unclosed the door softly. Stretched sense- 
loss on the ground he saw the Provencal’s form, his hands above 
his head as he had fallen, in the moment of ecstasy, when for the 
first time the voices of the world had given him that prove of 
immortality of which he had so long and vainly dreamed. 

Chandos stooped and raised him gently; the movement and 
the sweep of air from the open doorway roused him from his 
gener his eyes unclosed, he looked upward, scarcely conscious 
@tuil. 

‘‘ It has triumphed! Ah! I can die so happy!” 

The words left the cripple’s lips with the sigh so rare in human 
life,—the sigh of perfect joy. 

His gaze, dreamy and distant, like one who sees the visions of 
the future, wandered back, and knew the features that bent above 
him. The smile that was like sunlight beamed upon his face; he 
took his benefactor’s hands and kissed them, the great tears 
coursing down his checks. 

“‘ Monseigneur, this is your gift! I cannot thank you. What 
are words? You have given me life, and more than life; you have 
given me immortality! J cannot reward you, but night and day I 
pray that God may pay my debt.” 

A smile came on Chandos’ lips,—a smile so sad that it might 
have been either curse or prayer. He stooped over Lulli, and 
spoke with an infinite gentleness. 

‘“‘You will be very famous in the years to come. Once or 
twice oe that I aided something to it. I shall be repaid 
enough. 

And with those words of farewell—a last farewell, though the 
other knew it not—he left him before the musician could reply. 


‘You eclipse yourself to-night,” said a French princess to him, 
when, an hour later bis great world, haying ordgined the triumph 
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of the opera, came, as they had long been bidden, to an entertain- 
ment in celebration of the success of the Ariadne in Naxos. ‘* You 
revive the /fétes of our Grand Siécle.” 

The gardens were lighted with innumerable lamps gleaming 
among the trees; the winter-garden glanced a very paradise of 
oriental colour; the wax radiance fell on fairest brows, and the 
diamonds and sapphires glistened among silkiest hair; the low 
pleasant murmur of voices filled the chambers; the echoes of 
music came from the ball-rooms beyond; all the old life that he 
had known so well, and led so dgzzlingly, was about him now for 
the last time. 

As the ‘‘ thousand great lords” whoe*‘ drank and praised the 
gods of gold and silver” at Belshazzar’s banquet, while laughter 
and song echoed through tke high halls of Babylon, saw not the 
foreshad~wed doom written on the brow of the lord of the feast, 
and read noi among the jewelled arabesques of the palace-wall the: 
‘‘Mene, Tekel, Upharsin” that rose out to his own sight, so those 
who came to Chandos to-nignt saw no sign upon his face, and had 
no thought that this was a farewell,—a farewell to joy, and peace, 
und women’s love, and the honour of men, and all the gracious 
gifts and treasures of his life. Thoy did not know. They saw no 
change in him. He had said in his heart that none should be,able 
on the morrow to recall having noted in him one shadow of pain. 
The men of his race had always been proud as they were reckless, 
capable of intense endurance as they were resigued to limitless in- 
dulgence; the spirit of his race rose in him now. Throughout this 
night—a night whert such aad was on him as men of stronger 

i] and harder training might have sunk under without shame— 
he let the world about see no trace that all was not with him as it 
had ever been. Lis face*was quite colourless, and now and then 
he lost all sight or sense of where he was; yet he never let a word, 
a glance, a sigh, escape him which could have told his deadly 
secret. 

One ae mingled among the crowds of princes, peers, and 
statesmen by nmght of long-established footing and familiarity, 
noted the dark gleam in his eyes as of one who defied fate with 
all the delirious daring of desperation, and knew all that was 
suffered, all that was suppresseé,—and was content. 

Once their eyes met, with a swaying cloud of perfumed laces, 
and delicate huvs, and fair faccs, and glittering orders, and spark- 
ling jewels, parting them for the breadth of a chamber. It was a 
strange fellowship between the betrayer and the betrayed, this 
solitary knowledge of the doom that hung over the house that was 
now filled with light and melody, and the music of women’s voices, 
and the names of those who controlled nations,—this mutual con- 
aciousness alone that as they met now they met for the last time 
for ever, that when this night should end, with it would end for ever 
the shadowless life that had been here so long. 

Yo-night was the supreme martyrdom of the one, the supreme 
triumph of the other. 

‘‘Finished at last!” thought the man who had never let go his 
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vow of vengeance since the summer night long before in his child- 
hood, when he had sworn it at his mother’s instance. ‘‘ All the 
toil, all the lie, all the envy, all the bitterness and the humiliation, 
finished for me; all the glory, all the peace, all the fame, all the 
luxurious ease and the royal pride and the werld-wide lovo, 
finished for you. After to-night we shall change parts, my proud, 
beautiful, caressed darling of women,—my careless Chandos of 
Clarencieux! Ah! what ao thing is patience! it sits and weaves 
60 long in the gloom futilely, but it traps at the last. Thore is 
only one thing wanting,—if you, would surrender. But you die 
like the last Marguia curse you! you die game through it all!” 

Imperceptibly, one by ¢ne, the crowd thinngd, and left the rooms 
that had so often and so long seen the most exclusive and the most 
superb entertainments of the time;e they passed away, secing 
nothing, dreaming nothing, of the fate that had fallen on the man 
whoethus took his farewell of them, but Ugo! only, as their 
carriages rolled away, of the new genius that he had introduced 
among them, and of the lavish and fantastic royalty of splendour 
with which his /étes were alway given. The murmur of the v.ices 
died away, the strains of the music ceased, the low subdued 
laughter sank to silence, the glittering throngs dispersed; they 
lef®him—his long-familiar friends, companions, and associates— 
never again to rally round their roi gaillard, never again to be 
summoned at his bidding: 

He stood alone,—alone as he must ever be henceforth. 

The perfoct stillness followed Saeed on the movement and 
melody and radiance of life that had all died ut; a clock struck u 
mournful silvery chime upon the silence, the fall of the wator 
splashed in the fountains; other sound there was none. The light 
from a million points fell on the clustering colours of the tropic 
flowers, the drooping fronds of the pale-green palms, the fair 
linbs of the statues, the deep glow of the paintings: he looked 
at these things, and knew that from this hour they would be his no 
more. 

To-night for the last time they were his own; when the sun 
should rise, the fiat would go forth that would scatter them abroad 
to strangers’ hands and eremies’ spoil. Henceforth they and he 
would be divided,—the things that he had gathered and cherished 
would be scattered broadcast to whoever should choose to buy, 
-~and under the roof that had known him so long his yoice would 
ve unheard, his face unseen, his name forgotten, his place behold 
him no more. 

Far behind him, parted from him by an eternal gulf, lay the life 
of his past, which had been one glad and gorgeous revel, one cloud- 
less and unthinking joy, and which he must now lay down, as the 
Discrowned whom the Preotorians summoned laid aside golden 
pomp, and Tyrian purples, and brimming amphore, and dew-laden 
rose-crowns, and went out, unpiticd, and alone, to die. 

That sweet and cloudless life of his rich past!—to-night he was 
dethroned and driven out from it for ever; to-night, a living man, 
he knew all the desolation of death, and in the full glory of his 
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youth was condemned to the anguish and the boggary of im- 
poverished and stricken age. 

To-night he was driven out to exile; and behind him closed 
for ever were the barred gates of his lost Eden. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE DEATH QF TIME TITAN. 


Tar Duke of Castlemaine sat in his library in his mighty Abbcy of 
Warburne, whither hd had come by his physician’s counsels. He was 
alone; for secretaries and chaplains and stewards were no com- 
panions for the superb old Titan of the Regency. His bright blue 
eyes, so fiery and so eloquent still, were looking outward at the tum- 
bled mass of rock and moorland and giant forest-breadths that fhade 
the grandeur of Warburne; his fread so stately, though white 
‘with, eighty winters, was slightly bent; his thoughts were with 
dead days,—days when his voice rang through the House of Peers 
sr wound its silky way to the hearts of women,—days when he 
could riot in the wildest orgies through the night, and dictate de- 
spatches on which the fate of Europe hung, with a clear brain and 
a calm pulse, when the morning rose,—days when he had loitered 
laughing over ladies’ supper-tables with half a dozen duels on his 
hands, and looked in the soft eyes of cloistered Spaniards ere lead- 
ing his cavalry to tha charge,—days when his frame had been iron 
and his voice magic, when nations were guided by his will, and 
soft ane had been warm on his own,—days, in one word, of his 
outh. 

Though in extreme age, ‘the Duke was a greater man yet than 
those of this generation,—more powerful, more fearless, more full 
of fine wit, of stately courtesy, of haughty honour. He was of 
another breed, another creed, another age, than ours,—the age 
whon men drank their brandy where we sip our claret, when men 
punished a lie with their sword where we pass it over in prudence, 
when disgrace was washed out with life where we bring it in court 
and make money of it, when if their morals were more openly lax 
their honour was more inexorably stringent, when if their revels 
were wilder their dealing was fairer, and when the same strength 
which made their oe fiercer and their blow harder, made their 
eloquence loftier, their mettle higher, their wit keener, their 
courage brighter, than our own. d in his extreme grace the 
Titan was a Titan yet, dwarfing and paling those of weaklier 
stature and of more timorous breed. He sat there looking out at 
the brown moors, warm with the golden gorse; and he moved in 
surprise as the door opened, with a smile of pleasure lighting his 
eyes. 

‘“‘ You! Has an earthquake swallowed the town P” 

Even as the first word was spoken, even as his first glance fell on 
Chandos, he knew vaguely but terribly that some calamity, vaster 
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than his thoughts could compass, had fallen here, on the man 
whom he cared for as he cared for no other of his race. This was 
the only one of his blood who had his own code, his own creed,— 
the only one in whose companionship he heard the echoes of a long 
pert age; and he was proud of him, and built mighty hopes on 

im,—proud of his eminence, of his brilliance, of his successes, 
proud even of his personal grace and beauty. 

Those who loved him as the old Duke loved sawa change on him 
more ghastly than one they had scen his face set in the colour- 
less calm of sudden death. ‘ 

Chandos sank down into a seat, and his head fell forward on his 
arms. The recklessness ‘of desperation, theefever of utter hope- 
lessness, had given him strength to pass through the ordeal of the 
night before: but here his strength broke down. He knew how 
the pride of the gallant old man had been centred in him; he suf: 
ass for the pain that he must deal, not less than for the misery 

e bore. 

The Duke’s mellow voice shook hu’kily :— 

‘Tell me ina word! I have never loved suspense.” 

Chandos did not lift his head; his answer came slowly dragged 
out, hoarse and faint from exhaustion, excitation, and long want 
of*food and sleep; for he had tasted nothing from the hour that he 
had learned his fate, and his eyes had never closed. 

‘*T can tell you in one word :—ruin !” 

The Duke’s hand trembled, making the diamonds flash and glittor 
on the enamel lid; it had never so trembled when it had shaken 
the dice, though a fortune hung on a throw, when it had lifted a 
pistol, though a life hung on the shot, when it had pointed toa 
serried square of Soult’s picked troops, though an army hung on 
the charge. ° 

*‘Ruin! A wide word. And for whom ?” 


bP 
° 


“Yes! It will amuse the world,—for a week: at least. A long 
time for the absent to be remembered.” 

A deep oath sprang from the clsse-shut lips of the old Duke; 
his face grew white as the hoary silky hair that shaded it, and the 
diamonds shook and glittered ir the tremor of his hand. But he 
loved the temper that made a jest even of a death-blow; he had 
seen much of it in his early day; he followed the lead with gallant 
cuduranoe. 

‘** Ruin for you? It is very sudden, is it not? Tell me more: 
tell me more.” 

His voice was very faint, but it was steady; he loved the manof 
whom he heard this thing with the generous love of an age that 
kept all the warmth and all the fire of his youth; yet they were 
both of the same school,—they both suppressed all sign of pain as 
shame. He heard; his head—the head of an Agamemnon— 
bowed; his hand closed convulsively on the Louis Quatorze toy; 
his breathing was quick and loud. Once alone he interrupted the 
recital; it was at Treyenna’s name, 
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‘That vile fellow !—I bade you beware of him. He hates you 
Ernest.” 

‘‘It may be. I have almost thought so since—since this, And 
yet he owes me much,—more than you know.” 

‘‘ Who hate us so remorselessly as those who owe us anything ?” 

‘“‘Then are men devils!” 

‘‘Most of thes. Who doubts it? Did he ever owe you any 
grudge P” 

‘‘None,—only benefits.” 

‘‘They are the less easily forgiven of the two. Had you any 
mistress whom this man loved P’ 

‘* Never, to my knowledge.” t 

‘‘ But you may have had, unknown to you. Whatever for, he 
hates you, haunts you, envies you ruthlessly; hates you if only 
because his hands are large and coarse and yours are long and 
slender |” e 

‘You make him knave and fool in one.” 

‘‘The combination is not rare. But, pardon me, goon. I will 
hear more patiently.” 

He heard very patiently—heard to the end. 

His head sank, his breathing grew fast and laboured, the veins 
swelled on his still fair broad brow, his‘giant limbs trembled. ¢ It 
was the heaviest blow life had it in its power to decal him. 

‘‘ Great God ! if Philip Chandos had toreseen——” 

His voice faltered; his listener stretched out his hand in an 
involuntary supplication. ‘‘In mercy spare me that/ Do you 
think J have not remenbered him ?” 

‘‘I meant no reproach. You would have heard none from your 
father’s lips. He loved you well; and though you have been im- 
prvveu you have not lest all. You have been true to your 

ouse: you have saved your honour. Pardon me, lirnest; your 
news has left me scarcely myself. But—but—must Clarencieux 

Where Chandos sat, in the gloom of the mullioned window, the 
shiver passed over him that had always come there at the name of 
his idolized inheritance. He could better have borne to part from 
wealth, and repute, and the love of the world, and the love of woman, 
than he could bear to part from Clarencieux. 

‘‘They say so.” | 

‘“‘My God! and we cannot help you. Warburne is mortgaged 
to its pettiest farm. We—of the Plantagenet blood—are beggars ! 
I would give my life to aid you, and I have nothing.” 

The confession broke from him go low that it barely was above 
his breath. It was very terrible to the great noble to know that in 
the dire extremity of the man he loved he could aid him no more 
than though he were the poorest peasant on his lands. 

Chandos looked up; the unnatural coldness anc fixity that had 
set upon the fairness of his face from the moment this calamity had 
fallen on him softened and changed; his lips trembled; he rose 
with a sudden impulse, and stooped over the chair, laying his band 
tenderly on the old man’s, 
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‘Forgive me that I bring this shame and wretchedness upon 
he T came here that you might learn it from no other first ; not 

e least bitter of my memories has been the grief that I must 
entail on you.” 

The Duke's fingers grasped his hand close, and wrung it hard ° 
ho reproach, no rebuke, came from him; he could not have raised 
his voice more than he could have lifted his arm against Ohandos 
in his suffering. 

‘* Do not think of me; I shall live but little time to suffer any- 
thing. One question more. She who is to be your wife ?” 

Ohandos moved from him into the shadow that was thrown 
darkly across the casement’ by the great cedarsboughs without. 

*« She is dead to me.” 

Another oath, loud and deep, rattledén his hearer’s throat. The 

haughty patrician could bave borne anything sooner than this— 
“that ene of his blood should be forsaken. Still, no recrimination 
escaped him; he never said, ‘‘J warned you!” The grand old 
pagan of a colossal age, hardened by Tong combat, and used to the 
proud supreme dominion of a great chieftainship through such long 
years of war and of state power, was more merciful to adversity 
than the young and delicate Lily Queen. 

Sence fell between them. 

The Duke sat with his white crest bowed and an unusual dimness 
over the brightness of his Plantagenet eyes; and every now and 
then the diamonds in the box he held shook with a quick tremor 
in the sunlight. 

‘“What will you do?” he asked, suddenly} shading his glance 
with the enamelled box. 

‘‘Do!” echoed Ohandos, wearily ; it seemed to him that his life 
was ended. ‘‘ What is there to do? ‘Nothing: except—to end 
like the last Marquis. An axe on Tower Hill was more dignified, 
but a dose of laudanum will be as rapid. It would make the best 
ending for the story for the clubs, and the sales will realize better 
if their interest be heightened by a suicide !” 

The Duke looked hastily up, with that fin sourire with which, 
throughout his career, his Grace of Castlemaine had veiled evyory 
deep agitation. 

‘‘Well, you would have precedent. You would but do what 
Evelyn Chandos did after his master’s death, you remember ? 
Doubtless it would finish the melodrame well for the world. Still, 
were I you, I would not. Iam an old soldier, and I confess I do 
not like eurrender—to fortune or anything else. Your father died 
in the Commons like a gladiator; r should not like you to die in 
a ditch ike adog. They would not be meet companion-pictures. 
Besides, I do not wish to see your grave: I have seen so many!” 

Calmly, dispassionately, the old soldier spoke, toying with his 
Bourbon box. None could have guessed the intense anxiety 
hidden under that courtly manner, the yearning emotion concealed 
under that serene smile. Once only his voice shook ; he had seen 
the graves of so many—of the friends of his youth, of his brothers 
in council, of the comrades who had fought and fallen beside him, 
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of the women who had lain in his bosom and smiled in his cyes—~ 
he had seen so many ! 

Chandos knew his meaning,—knew all that was veiled under 
the gracivus courtesy, the gentle smile; those brief and tranquil 
words to him bore an unspeakable eloquence—an eloquence which 
spaba aia as no insult, no indignity, no adversity, had power to 
move him. 

Where he stood, he bowed low, very low, till his head was 
stooped and his lips touched the aged noble’s hand. 

‘* You are right, and I thank you. Have no fear; your words 
shall be rewuuibered. Whatev&r my fate is, I will accept it and 
endure it.” . ‘ 

The Duke looked upward at him. 

“Tam glad,” he said, almost faintly. ‘‘ Contre fortune bon cour. 
Pardon me if I intrude my counsels: it is the privilege of Nestors 
to prose. You gonow. I shall see you again.” 

‘Surely. Before I go, forgive me.” 

The Duke’s eyes, so blue, so fiery still, dwelt on him with a 
rreat unuttered tenderness; and the tones that had used to ring 

ike a clarion down the battle-fields were gentle as a woman’s. 

“TI have nothing to forgive. Had you loved and served yourself 
as you have loved and served others, 1t would not be thus with,you 
now.” 

Then they parted, never to meet again. 


The old man sat listening to the last echo of his footsteps ; 
with a slight sigh, he leaned back in his arm-chair, his hand 
relaxed its clasp upon the jowelled box, a weariness came over him 
new to his nerve of steel, . mist stole before his eyes, shuttin 
from his sight the flickering leaves and the purple moorlands and 
all the light and movement of the forest-world. 

The summer light quivered through innumerable boughs, young 
fawns played in the warmth, white clouds drifted over sunny skies, 
and a nest-bird above in the cedar’s branches sang low and softly, 
as though not to break the rest of the sleeper within. And the 
Duke stall leaned back in his ebony chair, with a slight smile about 
We lips, and the diamonds flashing in the box that was lying at 

is feet. 

The golden day stole onward, the shadows lengthened, the birds 
sought their roost, and the young fawns their couches; the peace 
of evening brooded on the earth, all things were at rest, and so was 
he; for he still sat there, motionless and with the jewels gleaming 
at his feet. 

The sunset faded, and the twilight came, the purple haze upon 
the moorlands deepening to night. Still he sat there, while the 
shadows stole the brilliance from the diamonds and softly veiled 
his face, as though in reverence. And when some of his wide 
household, who were so nigh, yet whom he could not lift his hand 
to summon, dared to venture at length unbidden to his presence, 
they found him thus; and a great awe fell on them, end the hush 
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of « breathless dread; for they know that they were standing in 

the presence of Death. Bo 
T e last of a race of Titans had died, as well became him, in 

silence and alone, without a sign, and with a amile upon his lips. 


CHAPTER VL 
 ] 
«AND THE SPOILERS CAME DOWN.” 
Ir was nicht at Clarencieux. : 


In the Greuze cabinet, Chandos leaned against the high carved 
marble of the mantel-piece; his ch8st was bowed as with the 
eweight of age; he breathed heavily, and with each breath pain; 
his face was white as the sculpture he rested on, and set into 
that deadly calm which had never laft him when in others’ sight. 
The tidings of the Duke’s death had reached him some days, and 
had filled up the measure of his anguish, adding to it the torture 
of a passionate regret, of an eternal remorse. He had loved the 
grap old man from whose fearless, fiery eyes no glance but one 
of kindness and of gentleness had looked on him from his earliest 
childhood; and he knew that the shock of his own ruin had slain 
the mighty strength of the old noble, if ever grief killed age. 

He stood alone; his heart seemed numb and dead with misery ; 
he gave no sign of emotion; no tears had eyer come into his eyes 
since the hour in which his fate fell on him. The nights had passed 
pacing sleepless to and fro his chamber, or heavily drugged to rest 
with opium; the days had passed almog fasting, and in an can! 
that awed those about him with a vague terror lest his end should 
be in the vacant gloom o# madness. He was self-possessed, self- 
controlled ; he answerefi tranguilly, he heard patiently; but there 
was that in this mech -nical action, this unnatural serenity, that 
had a more horrible a::=d for those who saw him than all the 
ravings of delirium, a’: ‘i: passion of grief, could ever have had. 

The door unclosed. ‘cn 'revenna entered. 

‘* They are all here.” Ps 

Chandos bent his head, an. “':..v02 him out of the chamber. 
They who waited were his credito.z. 

In a day, with the rush of hell-hounds let out of leash, and as 
though at a given unanimous signal, his claimants had poured and 
pressed in on him, baying with one tongue for their one quarry ,— 
money. He had bidden them all meet here, and they had come 
without one missing,—a strange gathering for the halls of Claren- 
cieux, where kings had used to find their surest shelter, and courta 
had been entertained through Plantagenet and Elizabethan and 
Stuart days. 

They were collected in the great banqueting-hall; a mob of mora 
than a hundred men,—men who had come down on the same 
evrand, in the same temper, sullen yet eager, defiant yet suspicious, 
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savage yet audacious,—men who had no mercy on a dethroned 
royalty, and who had no sight save for the deficit they pushed to 
claim. Still even on them the solemn and venerable beauty of 
Clarencieux had a quieting spell. As they had entered, their voices 
unconsciously had sunk lower, their gait involuntarily had grown 
leas swaggering; and as they stood now, counting with greedy 
eyes the worth and magnificence of the banqueting-room, a silence 
hud fallen on them. 

‘eels a’most like a church,” whispered one, a picture-dealer, 
as he looked down the vista of the double porphyry columus. 

As he spoke, Chandos entered. 

He bowed to therm with a grave and@ courteous grace; all had 
their hats on, even those better bred, from the sense of scorn in 
which they held a debtor,,and for the sake of vaunting and of 
claiming their own superiority. Involuntarily, as thoy saw him, 
they uncovered in respectful silence, the Jew Ignatius, who repre-s 
sented the bill-discounting firm, alone remaining the exception. 
Trevenna’s eye had emai at him as his hand went to his velvyct 
cap, aud his arm had dropped as though paralysed. 

the stillness Chandos advanced up the hall, his eyes resting 
unmoved on the strange and motley group that filled with their 
uncomely forms, and with almost every type of European natjon- 
ality, the porphyry chamber where king and prince and peer had 
used to sit, his guests and his boon friends. There wis not a 
murmur, not a whisper, raised; there was that in his look which 
held the coarsest, the greediest, the most pitiless, silent. 

He stood beside the statue of his father, and turned towards 
them. Ile was at the upper end of the por, hyry hall, and the 
ae faced him in the glow of the lights that were illumined 

ere. e 

‘* Gentlemen,” he said, calmly, with a tremor in his yoice, though 
it was faint as after long illness, ‘‘ I have but a few words to say 
to you. You are here to enforce your claims. Of any one of those 
tlaims I was in ignorance a few days sinco, but I dispute none of 
them; the improvidence of my life has left me no title to do so. 
You will doubt me, perhaps, when I say I never knew I owed a 
single debt; yet such is the truth.” 

There was a stir among the crowd, restless, pained, yet curious; 
they could not tell the meaning of this, yet they were stirred with 
a singular awe and wonder. One voice, the picture-dealer’s, rough 
yet cordial, broke the silence :— 

‘*We believo you! damned if we don’t! You ha’n’t got a face 
what lies!” 

Chandos bent his head in silent acknowledgment. 

‘* For the rest,” he continued, still with that unchanged tran- 
quillity, ‘‘I have but little to add. The amount of your claims on 
me is, in the aggregate, sufficient to wreck fortunes ten times larger 
than mine has been; yet, as I understand, you can be paid in full 
by my entire surrender of all that I possess. This surrender I 
make; my lawyers will explain its value better than I cando. I 
resign everything unconditionally to you; it has become no longer 
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mine, but yours. I believe there will be enough to satisfy you to 
the uttermost farthing.” 

The murmur rose deeper and louder in the hall: the mass of 
men swayed together as though stirred by a universal impulse. 
They had come prepared to bully, to bluster, to demand, to enforce, 
and they were disarmed. Moreover, as he stood against the statue, 
they remembered the fame of Philip Chandos; the coarsest among 
them felt a pang of shame that his only son should be standing thus 
before them now. 

They looked at one another; they could not comprehend this 
man who voluntarily came and ijaig@’down all his possessions at their 
fect, and yet in their own’rough way they understood him; they 
would fain now have sympathised with him had they known how. 
The picture-dealer—a rude, broad bogr, who was worth near a 
million, and whose claims were the largest of any there, save the 

wWJeow’g—pressed himself forward again, and spoke what all there 
felt, spoke with a genuine emotion in his harsh voice, with a mist 
before his sharp and eager eyes:— » 

‘* Sir, you’re a gentleman, and have behaved like one. We thank 
you, allon us. If we'd a’ known, we'd a’ waited,—ay, bless you, 
we would; but that a’n’t here nor there. Your father was a great 
man, but damned if I don’t think you’re a greater; and if there's 
any little matter—any picter’, or that like—that you set particular 
store on, say the word, and it shall be kept for you, or I'll know 
the reason why.” 

‘‘Spoke up right well, Caleb! hear, hear!’’ muttered another ; 
and the applause was echoed and murmured down the whole body 
of the hall, till even the fashionable tradesmen, who had heard and 
had looked on eupercilious and impassive, were moved by it, and 
joined it. e 

Chandos bowed his head again. 

‘“‘] thank you for your good will, and for the belief you give 
me. I will leave you now. My men of business will conclude all 
arrangoments with you, and my servants will bring you refresh- 
ments here. For your offer, there is nothing I would claim. I 
have said I give up all; but if there be any surplus left, I will ask 
poe to do me the favour to sink it in an annuity for one who has 

n long dependent upon me, and whose health can never let him 
be as other men are: 1 mean the musician, Guido Lulh.” 

A profound silence followed on his words,—the silence of supreme 
astonishment. He might have taken advantage of thoir offer to ask 
anything, and he thought only of providing for a foreign cripple! 

aleb, the dealer, broke the stillness as before, dashing his hat 
down on the mosaic with a stormy oath. 

‘‘T wore that hat afore you ;—Id sooner uncover to you than te 
all the kings. lLiulli shall be took care of; J’1l go bail for that.” 

Chandos turned with that royal grace which had made him the 
darling of courts, and could never leave him while he had life, and 
miently stretched out his hand—the delicate patrician hand which 
bis foe had hated—to the rough, uncleanly, hairy palm of the 
dealer. Then, with a bow to the standing multitude, he pasrea 
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out of the orphyry chamber; and they mado way for their debtor 
as men make way for monarchs. 

The Israelite Ignatius smothered a sigh in his patriarchal beard. 

‘“‘ Agostino was right. It is worse than murder!” he thought. 

Trevenna ground his teeth, baffled even in the sweetness of his 
utter victory. 

a ae him! Do what you will, you can’t lower him!” he 
mused. 

Caleb, the dealer, stood curiously looking at and touching with 
a sort of wonder his own tough broad right hand. 

‘*He shook it, he did,” he murmured; ‘‘ and they call him as 
proud as the devil., He warn’t above ‘aking it. Damn me if it 
shall ever do so much dirty work agen!” 


A few hours later, Trevenna re-entered the Greuze cabinet.,, © 

Chandos sat alone before the still-opened window; there was 
even now no light, except tle pale radiance of the moon, in which 
the fair women of the French painter lost life and colour, and 
smiled a deathly smile. His head was drooped forward; his eyes 
fixed on the moonlit forest and river scenes boyond. In his hand 
was the tube of a great Eastern narghilé, and the smoke that curled 
from it was suffocating in its perfume; it was the smoke of opium. 
Thus, hour after hour of night or day, in solitude, he would sit and 
gaze out at the lands he had lost, and strive to steep his senses and 

is agony in the insensibility of the nicotine. 

Trevenna called ltim by his name; he did not raise his head nor 
give a sign of knowledge; he sat, bent forward, looking dreamily 
out at the night-world of dew-laden grasses, and mighty foresta 
bathed in starlight, and “ark skies with wreathing mists of white 
summer vapour, and beyond all, the silver line of the calm sea. 

Trevenna touched him on the shoulder; then he raised his eyes ; 
thore was in them so senseless, so sightless a look of intolerable 
pain, yet almost utter unconsciousness, while, dilated by the opiate, 
the pe were twice their natural size, that the man who had 
pursued him might well have thought his pursuit would end in the 
chambers of a madhouse. 

‘‘ Chandos, can’t you hear me?” 

‘¢ Hear!” he echoed wearily. ‘Shall I never have hoard all? 
What more can there be? 

‘What more? Then have you no heed as to what becomes of 
Clarencieux ?” 

Travenna saw the shudder, which always passed over him at the 
name, shake him from head to foot. 

“‘NoheedP J/” 

Zn the stifled words there was a piteous anguish that might have 
moved his torturer to mercy, were not the man who hates a blood- 
hound whom no death-struggles will sate till the last drop of life- 
blood has ebbed out. 

‘Well, it must go. The men are in a good mood; you have 
pleased them mightily; and it’s a great pity when you had the 
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offer that you didn’t clinch it, and ask ’em straight off for the 
Clarencieux diamonds. I do believe you might have had them. 
Englishmen are such almighty fools when they once get soft and 
sentimental! Still, though they’ve taken such a fancy to you, 
they won’t do without their money. Park Lane must go, and 
Clarencieux must go!” 

aanee come to tell me thisP You heard me. I gave them 

Trevenna shrugged his shoulders. 

“« Trés-cher, you did. It was just as well to give it them witl: a 
good grace, seeing that they would assuredly have taken it. But 
the point that concerns Claxyencieux is, how willit go? It may go 
by private contract, if they’re all of one minl,——which no set of 
Britons ever was yet; if not, it goes by public auction.” 

Chandos drew his breath with a sharp contraction. Despite the 
aall, heavy, half-drunk stupor of the opium, each one of these 
phrases quivered through him with a fearful force. 

“ And if it go by public auction, they will divide it.” 

** Divide it!” 

The echoed words were hollow and inarticulate; a fresh misory 
faced him. He knew that he and his home must part, that 
strangers must rule in his father’s heritage, and that the place he 
loved mitist see his face no more; but he had never thought that 
his heritage could be parcelled out and severed among the spoilers, 
and scattered north and south, east and west, 

‘* Yes,—divided.” 

The certain vulgarity which had always underlaid the tone of 
Treyenna’s manner, though his scholarly culture had counter- 
balanced it, and his familiarity with good society almost effaced it, 
came out now almost unconsciously to himself, as he stood on the 
hearth, with the careless insolence of a coarse temper to adversity, 
and addressed, with a roughness he had never dared to use, the 
man who now had no power and no title in the home that had so 
long called him master. : 

‘* You won't be consulted, you know; it’s theirs now, and of course 
they'll go the best way to work to make money by it. We can’t 
help that: wish we could! It will bring most so, sold in lots, 
The Castle will go with the Home Park, of course; some million- 
aire will buy it, very likely, just as it stands, furniture, pictures, 
and all; or else, the say it may be bought by Government for a 
new military hospital. J don’t know about that myself; but some 
Bay 80. The rest will go in lots; the forests will fetch no end for 
timber; those oaks and elms are worth any money for ship-build- 
ing and railway carriages. The deer-park they'll turn into a 
sheep-walk, kill the herds, and drain the land; and all that waste 
part by the sea, so pretty to look at, you know, and worth just 
nothing at all for agriculture, they'll sell for building purposes. 
All that rock, and gorse, and moor, and pine-wood, wi tell un- 
commonly well in an auctioneer’s periods. The air’s beautiful ; the 
sea runs right up under the trees. It will take the public mightil 
ase bathing-place, Ill be bound in ten years’ be villas wi 
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firs like mad. A company ® sure to dart at i 

For his life he could not restrain the merciless jocularity ; it waa 
so delicious to him to stand there and parcel out by his words the 
magnificent demesne he had rape so savagely to see sold to the 
Egyptians and divided among the thieves, as the sons of Jacob 
rE ioe tear the many-coloured coat in rags, and sell the favourite 
of 1 into bondage. 

Ohandos standing where he had risen, heard in silence. 
‘** Best thing that can be done with it for you,” went on Tre- 
venna, standing at ease there, vith his hands behind his back, and 
in his whole attitude the insolence of a coarse triumph more legibl 
spoken than he knew. ‘‘ There may be a surplus if it sell all 
and of course that will come to you. I don’t think there can be 
much; but still something, ever so little, if it’s only just as much 
as you used to give for an actress’s bracelet, of course we shall be 
lad if we can save for you now. I suspect the building ide. wil 
very profitable; there are always such a lot of builders ready 
to rush at a new place; and when the villas apnne up like mush- 
rooms, and the lodging-houses grow thick, I shouldn’t be sur- 
rised if Clarencieux beats Ventnor. By Jove! what would the 
ast Marquis have said if he’d foreseen bricks and mortar invading 
bis mighty Druidic woods?” ” 

Still Chandos said nothing; his eyes never left their gaze at 
Trevenna, but there was rising in them darker and darker that 
look which the Hanoverian nobles had seen in the eyes of the last 
Marquis when he had sent them from his Tower cell, with a single 
syllable, like lashed curs. 

‘‘ But what I came to ask you, my dear Chandos,” pursued his 
tormentor, ‘‘was, What will you doP What is your future to be?” 

Still no word of answef. 

‘You must do something,” continued Trevenna, with a kick to 
the silver andirons. ‘‘ You have not the worth of one of those 
firedogs now. You chose ‘honour.’ Now, honour don’t give us 
bread and cheese. It’s quite a patrician luxury, and I can assure 
you you'll never get your salt out ofit. There a’n’t anything the 
world pays so badly; you see, there a’n’t any demand for it! 
What’s to be done? To be sure, you write; but now you're down 
in the world, I’m sadly afraid your books will go down in tho 
world too, and I shouldn’t be at all surprised if the critics find 

ou immoral. They always do, unless a writer gives ’em 
sian ers; they always shy that stone, unless their hands are filled 
with a claret-jug. Besides, as Scott says, ‘literature’s a good 
crutch, but a sorry staff,’ unless you cant in it; and I don’t 
Eps one ever cant, not if you were living on a loaf in a 


Still there was no answer to him; only the gleam in his dilated 
eyes prew blacker as Chandos heard. 

‘* Literature, of course, you can turn back to,” resumed Tre- 
venna, too appreciative of the satisfaction he enjoyed, and too 
absorbed in his ingenuity at stretching every pulley, and turning 
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svery screw of the rack he had his prey stretched on, to note how 
dungerous a pastime he had chosen. ‘‘ But I fear you won’t be 
much able to write at present. Forgive me if 1 speak bluntly. I 
mean well, What remains? You can say with truth, if ever any- 
body could, ‘I cannot work, to beg I am ashamed.’ To be sure, 
the country—the Cabinet—would give you some post, perhaps, out 
of respect to the great minister’s name; but, on my life, unless 
it’s to choose pictures for the nation, or to preside over a competi- 
tive examination of pretty women for the palm of beauty, I don’t 
know any public office for which you've trained! You're an Epi- 
curean, and there’s no room for Epicureans in these busy, practical 
days. Your pride, your pococurantism, your art-fancies, your 
fashionable caprices, were thought charming by the world, my 
dear Ernest, while you were rich and were its idol; but I am sadly 
afraid, now that you’re a sold-up bankrupt, tho world won't care to 
zy back your very good dinners, and will. tell you, like Job’s 

iends, that the best thing yuu can do to please them is to ‘ curse 
God and die.’” : 

He had gone one step too far. As the lion-tamer amuses him- 
self with goading and insulting the fallen monarch that lies 
chained before him, till he forgets that the desert-blood is still there, 
andein incautious insolence tumpers and stings one moment too 
long, until the captive king, with a single leap, clears his barrier 
and breaks his bonds, and avenges his injuries with the old desert- 
might, so Trevenna had played for one moment too protracted with 
the man he tortured. With a spring light and long as a deer’s, 
unerring and irresistible as a leopard’s, Chandés threw himself on 
him, one hand grasping his shoulder, the other twisted tight in the 
linen at his throat, and silently, with a resistless force, strong as 
steel to clasp, thrust him downward atross the puinted cabinet 
towards the door, his height above the low squaro form of Treyenna 
like a Greek god’s above a fauun’s. 

‘“To-night at least this house 1s mine. If it wore not that I 
have benetited you, you should not leave it with your life,—you 
traitor, who sold your friend!” 

The door closed, barring him out. Te rose livid with rage, and 
passionately bitter that in one moment of thoughtless self-indul- 
gence he should have undone the caution and the acumen of so 
many years, and eal he the carefully veiled secret of his hate. 
Yet, as he shook himself, jarred but unbruised by the fall on the 
yielding velvet carpets, he smiled in a contemptuous triumph, a 
compensative satisfaction: he had what life could never take from 
kim,—his vengeance. 

‘‘ The last exercise of your droits de seigneur, my beggared Lord 
of Clarencieux,” he thought, content, though angered at himself. 
** You won't find any one put up with your pride now. You are 
bitter; yes, I dare say you are bitter; but all your misery won’t 
prevent this haughty castle going to the hammer, and one day or 
other you shall see me in it! When I do como, I'll light my 
first fire with my Lord Marquis’s Kneller picture, and I'll build 
my kennels with the pounded dust of Philip Chandos’ statue!” 

N 
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CMAPTER VII. 
TOE FEW WHO WERE FAITIOVUL. 


Tue morning came,—a beautiful summer morning, with its light 
on the sea, and its west wind blowing over the limitless blossoma 
of acres on acres of lilies-of-the-valley and of wild dog-roses that 
filled the forest-glades with fragrance and made their dewy couches 
for the deer and their perfumed fhelter for the earth-nesting birds. 
The earliost rays glancing in to the painted cabinet found Chandos 
sitting there as he h&d sat all the night through; he had never 
stirred: now and then his head had sunk forward on his breast, 
and the sleep of the opiate ‘had fallen on him for an hour, heavy, 
dreamless, merciful, insomuch as it annihilated thought; at all 
other times he sat motionless, save once or twice when he drank 
off great floods of iced water or brimming draughts of brandy, 
looking outward at all he loved so passionately,—at all he had lost 
for ever. 

With that single roused action towards his traitor, all revival of 
sonse or movement seemed to have ebbed out again in him. He 
sat dulling his senses to insensibility with the nicotine, but naver 
dulling with it the pangs that ate at his heart, as the vulture at 
Promethous’. 

He never noticed the rising of the day, he never saw the sun 
grow brighter and higher in the east; he knew nothing; his eyes 
only fastened with a look that never left them on the sea and the 
woodland, and all the forest beauty that had been his so long, that 
never now would be his own again. Couched at his feot the dog 
Beau Sire lay, stirloss through tho day and night, lifting his head 
now and then with a low moan; the brie was faithful where the 
nand he had filled with gifts and benefits numberless as the sands of 
tho sea had turned against him. 

All was very still. Trevenna, with the croditors and lawyers, 
had left in the past night; the men whom thoy placed in charge 
had been enjoined to show the strictest respect for his privacy. 
The household were dumb and paralyzed with amazement and with 
grief; none of them dared venture near him. Nothing roused him 
{rom his stupor. 

As the noon was high, and the sunlight without shadow across 
the breadths of grass-land in the hush in which the song-birds 
ceased, and even the busy wild pigeons rested on the wing, the slow 
sullen tramp of the steps of many men came on the stillness, 
echoing dully on the road of the western avenue that swept round 
by the western wing in which the Greuze room was. e solid, 
measured beating of the many feet did not awake him from his 
apathy of drugged unconsciousness; the noise of the irregular 
marching of varied steps as they crushed the ground beneath the 
woven boughs of the arched aisles of beech and chestnut did not 
reach hisear. The men came on to pass round the castle to the 
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front; they were men of all ages and of different ranke, but well- 
nigh all of the same type, the type of the two classes of Old 
England whom she never hears the name of now:—the yeomen 
and the peasantry; the fair, florid, blue-eyed, broad-shouldered, 
bull-dog type of what were once her franklins and her eorlmen, that 
now—here and there fast fading out—are still her tenant-farmers 
and her country cotters, still reap her yellow harvests, and still live 
in the green shadow of her woods. 

They came on very slowly, their heads bent, their heavy steps 
dragging with a weary, melancholy effort. They came as they had 
followed the bier of Philip Chand®s, as they would have followed 
the funeral of his son. 

They had learned that a worse thing than *death had fallen on 
Clarencieux. They moved with a certain solemnity and dignity, 
rough and various as the men were iif person and degree ; for one 
emotion was upon them all, and a profound grief lent its sanctity, 
‘almest its majesty, to the weather-beaten faces on which the 
warmth of the early summer shone dqwn through the leaves, and 
to the stalwart stature and the bent frames which were side by side 
as age and youth, as the tenant of thousands of acres and the pea- 
sant who lived in a shieling, advanced together in a long line up 
the double avonue. 

A¢ their head, walking alone, was a very old man of more than 
eighty-five years; his form gnarled and tough as one of the oaks 
of the deer-forest ; his white hair on his shoulders like one of the 
patriarchs of Israel; his face tanned toa ruddy brown, that ne 
near approach of death could pale. Ho leaned heavily on an elm 
statf, and the lines in his still-comely face were deep-set as though 
his own plough had riven them. 

As they paced near, the loud swelling noise of their marching 
smote dully on the hushed noontido. At last it reachod the 
ear of Chandos; he raised his head, hoayy with the opium-fumes, 
and sawthem. He knew them, every man of thom; he had known 
them from the earliest moment when every creature on the broad 
lands of Clarencieux had striven with all the loving loyalty of 
feudal affection to do their best to please and to amuse the golden- 
haired young child of the great house of Clarencioux. 

Ob, my God!” he moaned aloud; ‘‘and thoy must suffer 
450 ! +B ® 

Not alone could he bear his burden; not alone could his futa 
etrike him; it would crush others in his fall, remove tho land- 
mark of the fatherless, driveout theold man from his life-long hearth, 
send the worn-out peasant from the cottage hearthstone that had 
been his so long, and fell the green, glad welcome of the forests 
that the fathers’ fathers of the most aged there had known and 
loved as familiar and venerable things. 

He had thought of them before, thought often of all who must 
suffer through him; of tho retainers made homeless in their ol 
seo; of the tenants given over to hard handg; of the men who had 
lived on those lands from their birth, like their fathers before 
them, condemned to see their roof-trees sold betore their sight, 
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and to be driven across the western seas to seek new homes, when 
they had had no other wish save to be laid in peace beside their 
people in the familiar graves bencath their village spire. He had 
thought of them; no pain could make him selfish; but he had 
never thought of them as he thought now, when the three hundred 
south-countrymen who held his ficfs, large or small, came up in 
the noontide through the western avenue. 

Involuntarily he rose; they saw him, and paused before the 
opened casement on the broad stretch of turf, all checkered with 
the shadows of the crossed brancfies. Tho oriels reached nearly to 
the pround; he was as much in their preone as though the had 
entcred the building,eand that which they came to say seemed best 
spoken under the summer frecdom of the sky. With the same 
unanimous movemout as his creditors, thoy uncovered to a man, 
standing with as much reycrence before the ruined bankrupt ‘as 
they had stood before the Lord of Clarencieux. The sun sbhonee 
clear upon his face, and at what they read there—the change so 
unutterable that a fow dafs had sufliced to work—they were 
silenced with as unspoukable a horror. ‘They knew then that this 
thing of which the tad heard was true. 

Tho old man who stood at their lead advanced slightly. He 
was thoir spokesman, who had rented and farmed the greenest 
lands of Clarencicux, and had lived under the same broad thatch- 
roof as his ancestors had dwelt under since days beyond their 
memory, when the Chandos had been peers, and had marched with 
thcir brother barons to win at the sword’s point the chartered 
liberties of England. He was a brave and staunch old patriarch, 
holding himself proudly as any Saxon thane, yet loyal to the house 
he loved, as the Chandos had been loyal to their Plantagenet kins- 
men and to their Stuart k-ngs. 

He—by name Harold Gelart—stood forward, his white hair 
floating in the soft west wind. 

‘‘My lord” (the owner of Clarencieux had been their lord to al) 
the yeomen on the lands since that unforgotten, unforgiven day 
when the Hanover boor had slaughtered in cold blood their last 
Marquis), ‘‘ my lord, is this thing true ?” 

Harold Gelart could not have put into clear words the shame and 
misery which he had heard had come to Clarencieux. 

Chandos bowed his head. 

The dense throng gathered under the leafy shadow of the elms 
moved with a shuddering, swaying motion. Against all witness 
they had disbelieved it till they should hear its utterance from his 
own lips Its blow to him was scarcely less than was its blow to 


them. 

The old farmer bent over his elm staff as though the shock that 
had been so deadly to him in the past night, smote him afresh. 

‘Will the lands be sold ?” 

His voice was hoarse, and panted slowly out, and he covered his 
face as he asked it. To him it was such unutterable shame, such 
insupportable disgrace, to speak such words to their beloved and 
hunoured farmsurite, 
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Chandos bowed his assent once more. 

Speech would not come to him, and none was needed as they 
looked upon his face. 

They were strangely, terribly still,—that mass of toil-worn, air- 
freshened, stalwart men, whose strength could have wrecked 
Clarencieux from terrace to turret, had they hated its beauty with 
Trevenna’s hate. What they heard might dave any or all of them 
out to new homes, might consign them to new and pitiless dealers, 
might level the homesteads they cherished, and might ruin them 
in many fatal and unlooked-for ways. But in this moment it was 
not of themselves they thought; it was for the great house that 
had fallen,—for the dispdssessed lord who steod before them. 

Harold Gelart, the oldest among them, and elected their am- 
bassador, a man of few words, toughein his mould as any oak that 
stood the shock of the sea-storms, yet tender at heart as any sapling 
fragh in its first green leaf, lifted his head, while great drops welled 
slowly out of his aged eyes and down the sunburnt furrows of his 


‘Tf it had pleased the Almighty God to have laid me in my 
grave before this day!” 

It was the only moan that escaped the brave old yeoman. The 
hanour of his ‘‘lords”’ had boen his honour, their fame his fame ; 
loyalty to them had been one, in his simple creed, with loyalty to 
his God; and though he knew not but that the old moated ivy- 
hidden grange, where he and his had dwelt so long in peace, might 
be sold above his head and new landlords eject him to find a 
fresh resting-place in his last years, no syMable would ever have 
escaped him to add a blow to the misery that had fallen upon Cla- 
rencleux. 

Chandos looked at him, and at the crowd that gathered so mutely 
under the elms; and the icy, stony rigidity, the almost senseless 
stupor, which had been upon his features, changed and softened 
asit had done at the on Duke’s words. He had known those 
furrowed, bronzed faces ever since his youngest years; he had 
seen them gather round him in loyal attachment on every anni- 
versary of his birth, at every return to his home, at every Christmas- 
tide that he had been among them. They were familiar to him 
as the yenerable trees beneath which they stood; and he knew that 
they and he met for the last time. 

‘*My friends,” he said gently, ‘‘ the worst that you can hear is 
true. You and I must part,—for ever. I hope that my fate may 
not recoil on you; but it is too hkely you may suffer through me. 
I have been blind and mad. Forgive me that I thought too little 
of all I owed my heritage.” 

The words reached the farthest that stood on the outskirts of the 
throng, hollow and feeble though the once rich music of his tones 
was now. A single sound, like one deep, vast sob, shook the crowd 
cs they heard. They loved him well for his own sake, for his 
father’s sake, for the sake of his great name and race, that had 
been part and share of their own honour for so long. 

Harold Gelart lifted his white head, like the oad of a Saxon 
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franklin, ana spoke with the broad, marked dialect of the southern 
gea-board steeping his words in its accent. 

‘My lord, we aren’t here to reproach of you; you have done 
what you will with your own. We are come to tender you our 
loyalty, to say a few words to you, an’ you will.” 

The old patriarch, whose life was spent amidst the woods and 
ficlds, whose rising and going to rest were with the larks of his 
corn-lands, found words with difficulty. His speech was ever 
laconic, and little above a peasant’s; and the most silver-tongued 
orator would have found utterante hard under such grief as that 
ho choked down now. 

‘‘ Speak on,” said Ohandos, gently still. Is knew that, bitterly 
es they tortured him, they came tnere out of love for him. 

‘““My lord, it is just this,*no more,” said the old man; while 
the broad provincialism of his county-tone gave a rough, imploring 
earnestness, boyond all oratory, to his words. ‘‘ You tell us“ihe “ 
lands must go; we have heard yesternight that a sore and wicked 
thing have befell you: it don’t need 1o speak on it, it’s too bitter 
in our teeth; and them as has wrought it on you, may the 
vengeance of God overtake!” 

Chandos stayed him with a gesture. 

‘‘No! to pray that were to call acursoon me. I but reap the 
harvest of my own utter madness.” 

Harold Gelart’s eyes flashed with a fire that age could not wholly 
a and he struck his elm staff down into the turf with mighty 
orce. ; 

‘Where be them that never warned you? Where be them that 
feasted at your cost? Where be them that knew all was rotting 
under you, and never spoke the word that might have saved you 
in good time? Where be fhem? Lot their guilt find them out!” 

There was a rude grandeur in the passionate imprecation, as the 
old man raised his head and looked upward at Clarencieux, where 
the colossal walls towored above him, as though marking the 
vengeance of the great dead who had reigned there. Then he 
turned his eyes on Chandos 

‘“‘T ask pardon, my lord; I feel dazed-like with the misery ! 
‘What we come to say to you is only this. We hear a power of 
money is wanted: if the money was forthcoming any other way, 
the lands would be safe? We fancy so; we don’t know much; 
but we guess that. Now, we aren’t rich men, none of us; but 
put together, we’re worth summat. We've saved a good bit, most 
of us; and, clubbed together, it will make a bigger sum than 
may-be uy Peay e think. Now, my lord, we don’t mean no offence; 
we've lived under you and yours all our lives, and we love you 
like as if you was our king. Now, will you let us pay the money P 
We'll clear the lands, anyhow; we'll clear summat, at least as far 
asitll go. We'll give every penny we can scrape together; and 
we'll bless you for using of it, as we used to bless your father’s 
name when, let state and grandeur load him ever so, he never 
forgot us. Take it as we give it, right down with all our hearts; 
there a’n’t a man among us but what would go onntent. and feed 
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with his dogs, and fodder with his cattle, to know that he’d been 
of ever such a littlest bit of help in saying you and saving Olaren- 
cleux |” 

Harold Gelart paused,—his voice shaken and stifled; the dropa 
streaming unbidden, like a woman’s, down his withered cheeks, 1n 
the passionate earnestness his errand lent him. Never, in all the 
be of his tough, sun-tanned, wind-beaten, healthy, vigorous life, 

ad such a weakness been wrung from him. 

From the yeomen and peasant-throng a murmur came such as 
that which the speech of the dgaler had roused in the porphyry 
chamber, but louder, bolder, rough, and honest, with the simple 
warmth of those who gave it. It was the ratification by every man 
present of the words and of the offer of their spokesman. Every 
man there bent his head, as they bent it entering their woodland 
church : 80, silently, they registered their adhesion to his promise. 

Ghandos stood and heard. A strange alteration passed over his 
face; all its frozen calm changed ; for the first time since the night 
that he had learned his doom, the bleod rushed back in a hot flush 
over his features; he quivered through all his frame, as if they 
_ struck him some heavy-weighted physical blow. He waa 
silent. 

At his silence, the throng strotching far away under the elm- 

lades before him, serged nearer by one impulse; every unit of 

at swaying mass pressed forward to pledye his sincerity and the 

ar of his gift, and from their throats, to a man, one shout 
roke: 

‘‘My lord! take it,—take it, and buy back the lands! What is 
ours is yourn!” 

‘Ay, ay!” swore the staunch old Gelart, while with hie brown, 
horny hand he dashed back the salt frqm his lids. ‘‘ And only just 
reckoning, too. What was your’n have been evor free to us in 
your days and in your forefathers’ ; no soul was ever pressed, no 
soul ever hungered, no soul ever pined, on these lands. What is 
ours is your’n.” 

Chandos was silent still. The change on his face grew softer, 
warmer, better, with each moment; the vacant lethargy of the 
opiate cleared more and more away from his senses; but his head 
was sunk upon his chest, and fqr the first time since his ruin had 
been known to him tears gathered in his eyes and fell slowly one 
by one. The loyalty showed to him, moved him as insult and ag 
anguish had had no power to do; the rain of those bitter tears 
saved him from madness. 

He stood back in the shadow, so that his face was concealed from 
them; the weakness he could not for the instant control wrung hir 
ri and wrung his heart; with the warmer gratitude and emotion 

at their generous fealty brought him was blent the shameful 
misery that he—the last Chandos of Clarencieux—should ever stand 
thus before the tenants of his lands. Their love touched him with 
an intense pain that he should ever have tried and proved it thus. 

They mistook his silence, and the movement with which he in- 
voluntarily drew back into the gloom of the Greuze chamber, for 
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offence; and their spokesman, Gelart, pressed nearer, laying hold 
of the oak framework of the oriel. 

‘‘ My lord, it sounds bold and coarse, may-be, asT puts it, for 
we to come bringing our money to you, but it a’n't meant 80; we 
come out o’ love and loyalty to you,—just out o’ that. Your house 
have been our glory and our friend; we can’t a-bear to see it fall 
and not to heave a shoulder to its prop. Leastways, my lord. if 
you'll just let us save the lands: we sha n’t be a-doing it for you; 
wo shall only be lct to save ourselyes from new masters,—nothing 
more. The charity’ll be to us.” 

The eld yeoman was rude in speech and tough in fibre, but a 
true inherent delicacy lived in him for all that; he strove, as far 
as his powers could, te put the service they came to render in the 
guise of a service permitted them to aid themselves. 

Chandos came forward, and took the old man’s brown hands in 
nis, and pressed them silently: words were very hard to him 
utter then. . 

‘‘My frionds,” he said, unsteadily, while his voice vibrated on 
the quiet of the sunny summer day, ‘‘ thank you, I cannot; such 
service a8 you would reuder me is not to be recompensed by any 
gratitude. If I could take a debt from any man, I would take 
ono from you. But were I to stoop so low as to rob you of your 
earnings to arrest we you would be right to deny that I could 
ever be the son of Philip Chandos.” 

A perplexed, piteous pain cast its shadow over the honest, ruddy 
faces upon which he looked: some perception of his meaning, some 
sense that could he take their offer he would be no longer what the 
men of his race had ever been, stole on them. They would have 
given their lives for him in that hour; and they had some faint 
knowledge that he was right,—that his acceptance of what they 
tendered, in all the cordial Singleness of their hearts, would stain 
the man they came to save, more deeply than his calamity. 

Old Gelart lifted his eyes. 

‘** Master, master,” he whispered, hoarsely, ‘‘it would be to save 
his namo, Ais lands. I think he’d’a’ let us do it.” 

The yeoman had been of the same years with the great mini- 
story, and had loved and honoured him with all a vassal’s foudal 
strength. 

Chandos shivered at his words. * 

“No,” he said, gently,—though in his voice there was an accent 
that pierced the hearts of the listening crowd. ‘‘I have dis- 
honoured him enough: as I have sown so I reap: it must be so, 
Yet, because I refuse you, do not think me dead to all your love, 
—senseless to all your fidelity. We shall never meet again; but 
to my dying day I shall never forget you,—never cease to honour 
and to thank you.” 


A mighty sob, like the wrung-out moan of a giant, shook the 
whole throng like one man. They had heard from his own voice 
the fiat of farewell; they had learned from his own lips that the 
doom of Clarencieux was sealed, that they and the race they 
honoured would be severed for evermore, 
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They looked upon his face in as eternal a parting as the strong, 
bold men who had dwelt upon his lands and fought under his 
standard, had looked upon the face of the last quis when 
nee ridden forth to join the rallying,—ridden forth never to 
return. 

And they wept soroly, like women. 

The length of the summer hours passed, the shadows of the 
clouds sweeping over the breezy uplands, the swathes of scythed 
grass, the golden gorse of the moors sloping to the sea, and the 
swelling woods of the deer-forests. A fairer day had never dawned 
and closed on OClarencieux. Far i tho distance a white sail glided 
in the offing; the stags couched slumbering under the umbrageous 
shelter of the greenwood aisles; the brooks murmured theit 
incessant song of joy, bubbling through the maiden-hair and be- 
neath ae wild-rose boughs: its be&uty had never been more 

autiful. 
bere the youth whom the ancient Mexican world decked with 
roses, and led out in his loveliness in the light of the sun, ere the 
knife of the priestly slaughterer laid his dead limbs to be severed 
on the altar of sacrifice, the lands stretchod smiling in the 
warmth, unshadowed by the doom that would dismember and 
destroy them. 

To part from them for ever !—easier to lower the life best loved 
within the darkness of the grave, easier to lie down in the fulness 
of a and die, easier to suffer all that the world can hold of 
suffering, than to leave the birthright every memory has hallowed, 
every thought cherished, every childhood’s love endeared, every 
pride and honour of manhood centred in, and the one mad ruin of 
an Hsau’s barter lost. 

The night was down,—with the shine of the stars on the sea, 
and the call of the deer on the silence, with the grand woods bathed 
in dew, and the moorlands steeped in a hushing quict; and with 
the night he must pass out from Clarencieux a sclf-exiled and 
self-beggared man. All through the day he had wandered in 
monotonous, almost unconscious action among the places that he 
loved ; by the waves where they stretched under endless crests of 
rock, and below beetling walls of pine-topped granite; over the 
heather, blossoming on leagues on leagues of brown wet sand, 
where the grouse nested and the*sea-swallow skimmed; through 
the dark, interminable aisles of oaks without a memory that 
could gauge their hoary age; through the rich, wild splendour of 
forest-growth, all melodious with birds and with the noise of bab- 
bling waters; by the side of lonely lakes belted in with etd 
screens, under the shelter of towering headlands, all clothed wi 
fern and pine, and with the fragrant wealth of linden-flowers and 
the clin eos wane of summer creepers; through them he 
wandered, almost insensibly, walking mile on mile without a sense 
of bodily fatigue, wearing out physical strength without a know- 
ledge of its loss, beaten, strung, haggard, well-nigh lifeless, yet 
conscious of nothing save that he looked his last forever on the 
place of his birth and his heritage. 
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pa was near midnight when he reached his home in shoer ex: 
ustion. 

Of the flight of time, of the bodily suffering that racked his limbs, 
of the weakness upon him from want of food, he knew nothing: he 
only knew that before the next day dawned he must leave Cla- 
rencieux,—his own no more, but given over to the spoilers, All 
the familiar things must pass from him, and be his no more. 
The trees that had shed their shade over his childish play would 
fall under the axe; the roof under which kings had sought covert 
from the men of his blood would know him no longer; strangers 
would sit by the hearth to which hunted princes had fled, knowing 
they were safer trusting in the honour of a Chandos than amidst 
the Guards of their lost throne-room. In the banqueting-hall, 
where his ancostors had gathered the chiefs of the nation, curious 
throngs would rush to staro and barter; the very marble that wore 
his father’s semblance would be sold to whoever would buy; th 
very canvas from which his mother’s eyes smiled on him, Mould 
pass away to hang on dealers’ walls. In the place that had been 
sacred to his race none would pause to recall his name; in the 
heritage where his sovereignty had been absolute, his lightest word 
treasured, his idlest wish fulfilled, he would have no power to bida 
dog be cared for, no right to arrest a hand that should be raised to 
tear down with laugh and jibe the records and the symbols of the 
honour of his house. 

Through the years, however many, that his life should stretch to, 
never again could he lay his head under the roof that had sheltered 
his childhood’s sleep; never again could his eyes look upon the 
things beloved so long; never again could his steps come here, 
where every rood was hallowed, and where no race but his race 
had ever yet reigned. 

In that hour, nothing but his oath to the man who had bade him 
live on and meet his fate, whatever that fate should be, stood 
between him and a self-sought grave. 

Death took the young, the fair, the well-beloved—O God! he 
thought, why would it pass him by? why would it leave him 
breath on his lips, strength in his limbs, consciousness in his brain, 
when all that was worth living for was dead, when every pulse of 
existence through his veins was but a fresh pang P 

It was long past midnight; all was very still. Through the 
opened casements came the lulling of the sea, and the faint, deli- 
cate murmur of leaves stirring in a windless air, moved only b 
the weight of their clinging dews or by a night-bird’s wing. Al 
in the vast building slept; all who loved him in the household had 
looked their last upon his face,—the face that most of them had 
known since the laugh of its childhood had been on it. The moon- 
light streamed in, clear and white and cold, through the unclosed 
windows; chamber opening on chamber stretched on and on in the 
spectral silver light; the hush of the grave rested on the mighty 
halls where white-crossed Crusaders had defiled, and houseless 
monarchs been sheltered, and revellers feasted in the king’s name 
through many @ night of wassail, and his own life of careless, 
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cloudless pleasure, spent with so lavish a hand its golden moments, 
The quivering ashy gleam of the star-rays poured down the por- 
phyry chamber, leaving deep breadths of gloom between the aisles 
of its columns, touching with a mournful light the drooping stand- 
ards and the lost coronet of the last Marquis, shed full across Philip 
Chandos’ statue, and leaving in its darkest shadow the motionless 
form of the exiled and beggared man by whose madness the honour 
had departed from their house. 

Standing there before them,—those memorials of the dead,—ha 
felt as though they drove him out,sdishonoured, alien, accursed ag 
any aarti i Through him had gone what had been dearer to 
them than life; through him had perished what they had trusted 
to him; through him their namo must be tarnished by sneer, by 
scorn, worse yet, by pity; through him their might, their famo, 
their stainless heritage, were dragged in the dust and parted amidst 
thiewss. The crime of Orestes seemed scarce more of parrivide 
than his crime. 

Had not his oath held him, had not His word, pledged to one who 
now lay in his fresh grave, bound his arm powerless, in that hour 
he would have fallen, killed by his own hand, beneath his father’s 
statue, where the moon touched with its brightest lustre tho proud 
brow of the marble that stood there as though to bear witness 
against the wreck and shame of his ruined race, the desolation of 
his forsaken hearth. 

The stillness of the after-midnight was unbroken ; once the dis- 
tant belling of a deer echoed over the park without: other sotind 
there was none. Ile seemed alone with the dead the had dishonoured, 
—with the great dead whose memories he had shamed and whose 
treasures he had sold into bondage. 

He looked at those lifeless symbols gs though they were hus 
judges and accusers: and a shuddering a, broke from him aad 
moaned down the silence of the porphyry hall. 

‘€Qh, God! I saved our honour!’ 

He felt as though he pleaded before their judgment-seat,~ -as 
though he called on them to bear with him in his agony, to bo 
merciful to him in his misery. 

He looked once more at all that he must leave for ever, then 
turned to pass out from the porphyry chamber. But the tension of 
his strength gave way; weakened by little food, and worn out by 
exhaustion, his limbs shook, his frame reeled; he swayed asido 
like a tree under the blows of an axe, and fell prone across the 
threshold,—the moonlight bathing him where he lay. 

For hours he was stretched senscless there, the dog—the one 
friend faithful—crouched down by him in a sleepless guard. The 
a ips passed lingeringly; the flicker of the gentle leaves, or the 
soft rush of an owl’s wing, the only noise that stirred in it without. 
Now and then there was the sweeping beat of a flight of deer troop- 
ing across the sward that echoed from afar; once a nightingale 
sang her love-song with a music of passionate pain. There was no 
noise of life in the great forests without; there was nono here in 
the moonlit banqueting-hall, 
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The wind freshened as the day drew near, Viowing through the 
vastness of the forsaken chambers down the aisles of the porphyry 
columns: its cooler breath breathed on him and cavived Nini ; he 
stirred with a shuddering sigh. His limbs were stiff and paralysed; 
his blood seemed frozen; the warm air around felt chill as a tomb. 
He rose with difficulty, and ae himself, like @ man crippled 
with age, across the threshold that his steps should never repass. 
The faint light of the young day was breaking, and shed a soldat. 
grayer hue on all its splendour, from which the white majesty of 
the sculpture rose, like a specfre keeping silent witness over the 
abandoned solitude. 

Thus, with his head bowed, and in his step the slow, laborions, 
feeble effort of bodily prostration, he passed onward,—onward 
through all that never again could his eyes look upon, save in such 
remembrance as dreams lend to sleep, to mock the waking of despair, 
—onward through the mighty entrance-hall, in which the spenes 
as of death roiyned, where the steel tramp of the soldiers of the king 
had once re-cchoed to its vaulted roof. 

He looked back, in ones as agonised, in thirst as terrible, in 
yearning as speechless in its love as that with which eyes look back- 
ward to the bier in which all that made life worth its living to them 
lies sightless, senseless, and for ever lost. He looked back once,— 
in such a gaze as men upon the scaffold give to the fairness of earth 
and the brilliance of sunlight that they shall never gaze upon again. 
Then the doors closed on him with a hollow, sullen sound; he was 
driven out 4o exile, and his place would know him no more. 


OHAPTER VIII 
THE CROWD IN THE COUR DES PRINCES. 


Wir8 the day after his last entertainment, the ruin, so sudden and 
so vast, had been rumoured on the town. 

Convulsed with amaze, aghast with indignation, indignant in in- 
credulity, the world at first refused to believe it; persuaded of its 
truth, it went as nearly mad with excitement as so languid and 
polite a world could. 

Well as he had entertained the world, he had never, on the whole, 
so richly banqueted it as now, when it could surfeit itself upon a 
calamity so astounding. It was grateful to all, which no good 
news could ever claim to be,—the story was so utterly undreamt of, 
so perfectly complete, without a flaw to make it less terrible, a 
loophole to make it less dark. 

t burst upon the town like the bursting of a shell. In :ts first 
rumour it was utterly discredited. ‘‘Absurd! Had they not been 
at his ball last night? Had not every one seen him at the new 
opera? Ruined?—preposterous! Hecould never be ruined, They 
knew better.” 
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Then, when the truth became indisputable, gossip-mongers quar- 
relled for it as a flock of street-sparrows sare for a crumb of 
bread; and the town felt virtuous and outraged. To have been led 
into en such clouds of incense, year after year, to a man who 
all the while was on the eve of bankruptcy. Gourmets were in 
despair,—there would be no such dinners elsewhere ; and club-wits 
were in paradise,—there could be no dearth of a topic. Ladies 
fainted with grief, and revived to wonder if his Limoges-ware would 
be sold, and wept their bright eyes dim, to clear them again with 
eager speculation as to the fate of the Clarencieux diamonds; divi- 
ded interests reigned together in thoir hearts: it was agonising, it 
was terrible; no one would ever give them such fétes, but it was 
possible—all clouds have their silver lining—that the Chandos 
jewels perhaps might come into the market! 

The Dountes de la Vivarol set hor Gelicate teoth as she heard 


‘“‘T hate him; I haye my vengeance. I ought to rojoico,” she 
thought. ‘‘and yet——” And yet in solitude her tears fell. 

‘‘Ho is ruined? Well, I have helped to do it,” said Flora de 
YOrme, with gay self-accusation. 

‘sWhat a pity!” lamented Claire Rahel. ‘‘ The art of opera- 
suppers will perish with him.” 

‘‘There igs an overruling Providence,” sighed the worldly- 
holies; ‘‘ his books are not fit to be read. Genius ?—yes, no doubt; 
but what is genius without principle?” 

‘“‘ Died game,” saida Guardsman. ‘‘ By George, one saw nothing 
last night.” ° 

‘‘ Always eccentric,” hinted a club-lounger. ‘A little mad, 
Z think; and, on my word, it’s the most charitable thing to 
suppose.” ; 

‘‘Deceived us shamefully; acted most dishonourably,” wept 
Lady Chesterton, to her allies. ‘‘ My sister’s peace is ruined for 
ever; indeed, I fear for her very life. But we may be thankful 

erhaps for even this terrible blow: it may have saved more. 
hat happiness could she have looked for with a gambler, a liber- 
tine, a free-thinker, however brilliant his career ?”’ 

Two or three women—notably one beautiful Roman princess, 
with the splendour of Rome in her eyes—suffered passionately in 
their solitude, and thought, wearily pushing off their weighty hair 
from their brows, ‘‘ J would have gone with him to his beggary.” 

For the rest, the world talked itself out of breath over its lost 
leader’s fall, and picked the story of his calamity as a carrion picks 
the bones of the dead camel. It flavoured their white soups, was 
the choicest olives to their wines, spared them silent moments, let 
the dull seem bela he brought a piquant addition to it, and 
gave a lulling morphine to the pangs of jealous vanity. The world 
was perfectly certain, of course, that the assertion of ignorance 
was merely a blind, and that they had been wittingly duped many 
years. A man run eaten a fine fortune without knowing it P— 
ridiculous! And the world began also, as Treyenna prophesied, te 
Gnd out that ‘‘ Lucréce” was very immoral. 
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Thus the babble busied itself over the wreck of a life, denyit:g 
it even that sanctity of solitude which even barbarians have con- 
ceded to calamity, and exposing it far and wide in those pillories 
where no adversity can veil, no misery can hallow, no dignity 
bencath misfortune can avail to shield those once given oyer to the 
morcy of insatiate tongues. 

They were shocked, grieved, horrified, most compassionately 
sympathetic, of course; but they were quite of opinion that the 
idol thoy had followcd had been utterly worthless, and began to 
discuss with unanimous yivacity the chances of who would be most 
likely to secure the prize of thas inimitable genius Dubosc. It was 
perhaps regarded as almost the cruellest stroke of the whole fearful 
affair when the fact oozed out that the celebrated chef alleged hie 
spirit to be broken, and announccd his intention of retiring for the 
rost of his days to a villa at Auteuil, there to devote his mind pri- 
marily in uninterrupted study, to indito a work which should 
annihilate Brillat-Savarin, and become the eternal Libro d’O%® cof 
gastronomists. ; 

The world, altogether, was harshly troated. There was no scandal 
or crime in the story of ruin,—which omission rendered it curry 
without its cayenne; and the great coveted master—Dubosc—was 
lost to it. It could have lived without its late idol well enough, but 
1t could not be reconciled to living without his cook. So it said 
one Do Profundis over the virtually dead man, and turned to his 
oS much as it would have turned from his tomb to his cata- 
opues. 

6 was ruined, and they had been deccived; 1¢ was frightfully 
shocking, of courso 7 but meanwhile the virtuosi felt curious about 
the Quercia terra-cottas and the Fragonard medallions; turf-men 
could not but congratulate cach other that tho famous Clarencieux 
strains would become public property; dilcttanti thought of the 
superb Titians and exquisite Petits Maitros they had envied so 
long; Pall Mall loungers rumoured of his cabinets of cigars, and 
cpicures k. nged to read tho catalogno of his Comet, his Regency, 
and his Imperial growth wines; whilst ladics comforted themselves 
for their darling’s loss by projects for securing his Della Robbia 
ware, his Evangcliarium in conical letters, enriched with crystals 
en cabochon, his Cellini vases, or his Pompadour cabinets. Ho had 
amused them, no doubt, far more brilliantly than any other ever 
would do; but, since he was gone, it was as well to consele them- 
selves with his collections. Chandos beforo had entertained but 
his order; now he furnished entertainment for all the world. 

When the palace-gates were opened in the raw grey of the 
morning, and the Poissardes rushed in, eager, envious, insatiate, 
devouring, filling the Cour des Princes, what matter to them that 
the alt) of Versailles had never before been broken save by 
laughter and music, and the soft fall of women’s steps and the 
glitter of a throng of nobles ?—what matter that Calamity held the 
throne-room, that a mighty adversity had sot its seal of sanctity 
upon the threshold? Like the Poissardes in the Cour des Princes, 
the cmuda rvshed to enjoy tho ruin of the loader of fashion, and 
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gave not one thought to the fate of the discrowned. His palaces 
were theirs to wreck and to burn as they would; they pillaged 
with both hands. 

Moreover, as etd Egalité, if history bewray him not (which, 
sooth to say, it often does), took a latent pleasuro in that rifling of 
his house, in that destruction of his ordor, and went up to see the 
crowd thronging through the dismantled palace-chambers with a 
smile on his lips, and his little cane swinging lightly between his 
fingers, to see the annihilation of the Eldest-born, to sec the root- 
ing up and trampling down of tho White Lilies, even like Mon- 
soipneur d’Orléans, some there wére of his own relatives, of his 
own rank, who came up to watch tho spoliation, and to view the 
wreckers among the household treasures of thib fallen man, with 4 
certain sense of gratification, with a certain self-congratulatory 
remembrance that he had most inconydniently outshone thom. 

© comet was quenched in the blackness of darkness. Well, on 
fhe Whole, the stars folt they showed better. 

Then the papers, too, took up the theme, and embellished it in 
leaders and notes of the weck, and the Hypercritic recanted, and 
found the tone of ‘‘ Lucréce”’ most unhealthy. 

‘* Dieu ! how droll an end to his royalty! It is horrible, and 
yet it’s amusing,” said Flora de l’Orme, casting herself down, on 
the day of the first view, on one of the couches in his own room, 
while strangers stared up at the painted ceiling, tossed over his 
portfolios, appraised the bric-a-brac, wondered at the Daphne, and 
talked that the French sovereign had bought all the Old Masters. 
What Demi-Monde said openly, a higher and more delicate Monde 
thought secretly,—a point of coincidence common betwixt the two. 

The world found it amusing, this discrowning and disrobing of 
its idol. Hus treasures were scattered far and wide; his favourite 
gems were numbered in lots; his picturés were borne from barren 
walls to hang under other roofs and in other lands; the Daphne 
was torn from her rose-hucd shrine to pass to a Russian palace; 
the Danaid was bought by an American fur-dealer to go to hie 
mansion in the Fifth Avenue; the plate was bought by the grea 
jewellers to be remelted; the Circassian girls were hired be a 
French duc; the Park Lane house was let to strangers,—new 
millionaires of Melbourne-made fortunes,—who had the painted 
ceiling gilded over, the winter gartien changed into a covered glass 
building for skittles, and the studio turned into a lumber-closet. 

The world had followed him, worshipped him, caressed, quoted, 
courted, adored him; but when his catalogues closed, his interest 
for it had passed away. His closest friends were not altogether 
sorry to have his Titians in their galleries, his clarets in they 
cellars, the Clarencieux breed in their racing establishments, ant 
to feel that one who had eclipsed them had passed out of sight. 
Hlis ruin was & nine-days’ wonder; then a peeress ran away with 
e famous Tenor, and re the attention of catie f Women 
taught themselves a pretty blush when that shocking word ‘‘ Lucréce’ 
was spoken of, and men laid bets at evens that he had killed 
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Tho world indeed felt that such an end for the tragedy was due 
to it, especially as it had been acutely disappointed in the fato of 
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The summer days found Trevenna at the place that was lost for 
ever to the great race which had reigned there since the thrones of 
Rufus and Beauclerc. Ostensibly he was there in a self-imposed 
devotion to his ruined friend’s interests, keeping watch and ward 
over the spoilers. Indeed, thé world altogether gave Treveuna 
credit for behaving very admirably in the matter,—ior showing an 
excellent spirit throrghout. Society naturally could not doubt hia 
regret for @ man with whom he had dined almost every day of his 
lifo, and began to discover that he wus a very sensible and very 
entertaining person: he spoke with so much good feeling, and yet 
with so much just discrimination, of his friend’s self-destructiea. * 

It was thought, too, very delicate in him that, after tho tirst 
shock of the town, he withdrew himsolf as much as possible to 
Clarencioux, to avoid hearing the misfortune discussed, and to 
ya as far as he could, the conduct of the sales from dishonesty. 

f course he had no power, as he said; still, if there were any 
residue, he should too gladly save it for his lost friend, though no 
one know whither that friend had gone; and, at all events, it was 
as well to kevp some note of tho creditors’ proceedings. In truth, 
in all his life ‘Troveuna had never eujoyed himsclf so thoroughly. 

To lounge through the porphyry chamber, with a bailiff eating 
his luncheon under the corunet of the last Marquis, to saunter 
through the portrait-gallery aud hear dealers appraise the Lelys 
and the Lawrences, the Vandykes and the Jamesones, to ride 
through the forests and know they would soon be felled as bare as 
a platcau, to feel his horse’s hoofs sink into the rose and lilac 
heather-blooms and think how building lots would soon crush all 
that fower-fragrance out of sight, to look across from the deer-park 
over the sea and muse how the mighty herds would be driven out 
and dispersed, while scaffuldings of bathing-hotels would rise to 
front the waters whore now no step stirred the ospreys and ne 
sound scared the silver-gulls,—this was Trevonna’s paradise,—the 
paradise he had sct himself to-gain ever since the oath he had 
sworn in his childish vengeance, standing in tho streets of West- 
minster. Iannibal-like, he had sworn in his boyhood to sack tho 
citadel of his foes; more fortunate than Hanuibal, he had seen lis 

Rome fall. 

All the cruellest traces of ruin wore those which brought him 
most closely home the unction of his success the writing-table 
strewn just as the pen had lust been thrown down; the studio, with 
the unfinished picture on the easel; the statues with their snow- 
white limbs smutched by the dirty fingers of appraisers; the 
treasures which had been the gift of monarchs noted down at their 
net value; the volumes that were the collections of centuries num- 
bered and ticketed in lots ; the rose-terraces, with all their luxuriance 
ef bloeeom. their perfect sculpture, their summer sunlight, filled 
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with the gathering of traders, Jews, and brokers:—these were 
ne ner that brought to him the full realisation of his uttermost 
esires, 
_ * We should put the escutcheon up, and paint ‘Ichabod’ under 
it: the glory has gone from your house, my superb aristocrats! ”’ 
thought he, as he lounged down tho facade of the building; and, 
but that it would havo looked a strange lament for his ruined friend, 
he could have enjoyed doing that bit of buffoonery himself. Like 
many men of strong will and indomitable endurance,—like Crom.- 
well, and Napoleon, and Frederick,—he had a dash of the broad 
jestor in him, a love of comic, f¥rcical bathos; it enters largely 
into many of the most poworful characters. J*or sheer school-boy, 
devil-may-care loyo and zest in the devasmtion, ho could have 
taken a brush himself and painted “Sic transit” on the white 
edestal of the minister's statue; fore he was very human in his 
ephistophelism, and jovial, alinost, in the old rich Hellenic sonse 
vo fs aninal spirits. Besides, ho had wornacurb so long; 11 was 
a delicious sensation to be utterly freeand utterly victorious. 

A good many of those into whoso hands Claroncioux had fallon 
had mado their camp there for a day or so, whilst the valuation 
was being made. It was given over to many masters; it had none 
in especial. Trevonna took his quartors there unmolested. He 
was, of course, clusely allied with the lawyers, familiar for yoars 
with the agents; and he had a pleasant way with him that mada 
him welcome evon to those whom ostensibly he came to inspect 
and control. He occupied the rooms Chandos had himself 
always used—that suite of the Greuze chambors looking out on the 
deer-park ; and as he stretched his limbs on the bed, under the 
costly canopy of silk and lace and golden broideries, he could say 
to himself, what few ever can say, ‘‘ 1 have accomplished the dreams 
of my youth.” He did not say so, so poctically ; but ho thought, 
with a laugh of self-congratulation,— 

‘‘ Which of us is the victor now?” 

And deoper than that jesting triumph, moro intense in exultation, 
more exhaustless in sovercign supremacy, was the sense in him of 
having struck down for evcr the aristocrat he had hated, and of 
having alone, unaided, sheerly by force of his own masterly intel- 
ligence and his own matchless wit, pioneered himself into a road 
on which he would distance the patrician he had so long and se 
futilely envied, and mount higher and highor, till he filled the 
ube and ascended the throno from which he had flung down his 
rival. 

Thought of remorse, touch of self-condemnation, there weré none 
in him ; he had hugged what he deemed his own wrong till he had 
learned to look on treachery as a legitimate shield, and on chicanery 
as a legitimate weapon. Moreover, he was of a bright, world-wise, 
unerring, unscrupulous strength of nature, that never succumbed 
to weakness and was never tainted by after-doubt. 

That this nature was also one that no benefit could soften, no 
gratitude warm, was the most damning thing in the close-wrougtt 
steel of its formation. Oo 
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The third day of his stay in the Greuze suite, he sat at dinner 
with the land-stoward and one of the late lawyers of the ruined 
house. Ile was popular with business men of every class, though 
they sometimes shirked his pungeut knowledge of them. 

The confusion that reigned in the building pleased him; he 
would have liked to have scon the whole stripped and gutted by 
firo, if he could ; he would have watched the leaping flaines dovour 
Clarencieux as the Romans watched them devour the fair palace-walls 
of the city of the Barca brood. Tho old servants who came to him, 
homoloss, with tears running down their checks, thinking little of 
their own fortunos, but begging him to tcll them if he knew aught 
of their beloved lord; tho weary, dojected faces of the keepers and 
the tenants when he mot them in the shadowy woods, the emotion 
with which strong men shook like womon as they spoke of the 
mastor they had lost,—all these touched him nota whit. Thoy 
angorod him, becauso there was one throne from which he could not, 
oust Chandos—tho hearts of his people; but they touched him fiot 
asocond. And in hke mannor the desolation and confusion of the 
houschold pleased him; and he would rathor have seon a broker 
cracking a bottlo of rum at tho ebony tables of tho banqueting- 
room, than he would have sat thero to be entertained with all the 
soveroigns of Christendom. Io had noyer enjoyed himself more 
than as he leaned back in tho Louis Quinze arm-chair that Chandos 
had used to occupy, puffed his smoke into the fair eyes of the 
}'rench paintor’s women, and ate his cutlet off the gold plate with 
the arms of Clarencioux raised in bas-relief upon it, which would 
soon pass to a millioraire’s ormolu bullet or be melicd down in the 
silyorsmith’s smelting-room. 

As ho sat thero, the crash of wheels driven at a gallop ground the 
ayonue-road bencath tho winduws; @ carriage swept round and 

ausod. Silence followed. ‘‘Is it sau come back to look at his 
ost land?” thought Trovenna. 

As the thought crossed him, tho door of tho Greuze cabinet was 
flung open, the Duc d‘Ory‘de strode in, his frank face flushed, his 
chestnut hair—just dashed with a white thread here and there— 
tossed back disordored, his hazel eyes aflame. 

‘* Where is Chandos ?” 

His mellow voice rang out almost in the fierceness ofa challenge. 
He entered without any of the ceremony customarily shown Ris 
rank, and without any of the formalities of greeting: ‘‘le fou 
@ Orvdale,” ag his world called him, disdained both ceremonies and 
formalitios. 

Trevenna rose and roceivod him with that informal indifference 
with which (it was his best and highost point) he received a prince 
as unembarrassedly as ho would have done a sweep. Indeed, there 
was something grand and truo in his intense democratic scorn for 
titular differences, if he had not stifled his democracy when it 
was expedient, as he courted his hated aristocrats when it was 
lucrative. 

‘* Where is Chandos?” repoatcd D'Orvale, imperioussy, 
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** Nobody kaows, M. le Duc,” returned Treyenna, ‘I suppose 
you will have heard——” 

Philippe d’Orvale stopped him with a peas Parisian oath, 
and struck his right hand on the console by which he stood, till the 
room rang with the echo. 

‘‘Heard? Yes, I have heard. The news reached me in Russia. 
I have travelled night and day since, without stopping,—though 
till I reached England I believed the tale the blackost falsehood ever 
spawned. You do not know where e is gone?” 

‘‘Nobody docs, I have said, M. le Duc,” rejoined Trevenna, u 
little impatiently. He held the French prince in profound derision, 
as a man who, having the chance to rulo half fho continont had he 
chosen, spent all his substance on café-singers and posture-dancers. 
“Ho is gone, I am sorry to say; and tht world expects him to send 
it a sensational suicide.” 

“TRS brown eyes of Duc Philippe, so kindly and so full of gaicty 
and mirth at other times, grew full of qminous wrath ; his colossal 
strength, that stood unimpaired all tho wild excessoy of his life, 
towered in tho light against the violot hangings of the cabinet; he 
faced Trevenna with a superb disdain, mingled with the impatient 
Aine that his face, mobile as a woman’s and transparent as a child’s, 

vtrayod without disguise. 

‘What! what! Did every one forsake him in a singlo day?” 

Trevenna shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘Men are rats, monseigneur,—scurry towards a full granary, 
and scampor away from a rotting house. As for the forsaking, I don’t 
know about that. He gave a ball one night, and let the town hoar 
next day he was all-but bankrupt; he made a present of every- 
thing to his creditors, and disappeared another night, God knows 
where. Now, a man who does that don’t pleaso sviety.” 

If Philippe d’Orvale had doubted the fate that had befullen his 
friend, he could have doubted no longer when those words were 
spoken, under the roof of Clarencieux, by the man Chandos had 
protected, befriended, and benefited. 

He shook with rage as he heard; the rockless and dissolute 
prince-Bohomian might have many vices, but he had not the most 
dastardly vice on earth: he had no desertion for the fallen. 

‘You were his debtor, sir; of coutse you are but a time-server !” 
he said, with the haughty contempt of the Vieille Cour on his fine 
lips, the noblesse spirit waking in him, utterly as it was accused of 
slumbering whilst he drank with buffo-singers, laughed with poli- 
chinelle-showmen, danced the mad Rigolboche and Cancan at the 
Chateau Rouge, and learned their argot de la Halle oyster-foasting 
with blooming Poissardes, in all his headlong Paris orgies. ‘‘It is 
true, then, all this accursed history that I hear in every mouth P” 

‘‘ Only too true,” said Treyenna, more gravely. He would have 
rather had any eyes upon him than those of this devil-may-care 
and dauntless noble, this eccentric and hare-brained original, this 
bon enfant of the Coulisses and the Chaumiére, whom Europe had 
vronoupced insane for inviting Barbary apes to breakfast; for be 
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knew how Philippe d’Orvale loved his friend. “Only too true, 
M.le Duc. Chandos has lost heat hommes | and gone, no one knows 
whither; out of England, no doubt. t was very suddenly that 
the crash came at last,—though, of course, the extravagance of 
years had long led up to it.” 

Philippe d’Orvale swung from him, and turned to the other men 
with the grand disdain with which he would have turned on to the 
Marsoillaise swarming on the Terrasse des Feuillans, had he lived 
in the days of the Lilics. 

‘You wero all the creaturos tf his bounty. Can you serve him 
no better way than by sitting drinking his wines in his chambers ? 
Could he not be gone ono hour before you carrion-crows came to 
pick your feast? Answer me in a word— What has been done to 
save him?” ‘ 

“To save him!” echoed Treyenna, whose imperturbable non- 
chalance and good humour alone loft him able to answer the sug Jes. 
attack of the tiery Southern noble, which had paralyzed his com- 
panions. ‘ KMvyorything, M.‘le Duce, that tact aud good sense could 
suggest. But you cannot dam up an avalanche once on its down- 
ward road: no mortal skill could arrest his ruin. It was far too 
vast, too complote.” 

Philippo d’Orvalo seemed as though ho heard nothing ; he stood 
there in his Jlerculean stature, with his fiery glance flashing on the 
men before him, his lips drawn into a close tight line under the 
chestnut shower of his beard. So only had they set once before, 
whon be had seon a young girl struck and kicked by her owners on 
a wintor’s night olitside tho giingette, where ho had been as a 
Pierrot to a barri¢re ball of ouvriers and grisottes; and the man 
who had beaten her till she moaned whore sho lay like a shot fawn, 
had been felled down in the snow by a singlo crashing stroke from 
the arm in whose veins ran the blood of French noblos who had 
charged with Godefroi de Bouillon, and died with Bayard, aud 
fought at Ivry under the White Pluine. 

‘What is left him?” he asked curtly. His breath camo short 
and sharply drawn. 

‘‘Nothing, monsoigneur.” 

Treyenna folt his hate rising against this haughty roysterer, this 
sobered rovellor, who came to ehallenge tho hopelessness and the 
completeness of the devastation he had wrought. He could not 
rosist the malicious pleasure of standing there face to face with the 
aristocrat-ully, the titlod boon-companion of the ruined man, and 
dinning in his ear the total beggary that had fallen on his favourite 
and his friend. 

‘*Nothing! ‘Nota shilling!” he repoated, with the same relish 
with which a hound turns his tongue over his lips after a savoury, 
thirsty plunge of his fangs into the blood he is allowed to taste. 

“«« Nothing!’ Is this place gone P” 

‘* Tt is going by auction, M. le Duc.” 

The curt, caustic complacency of the answer was not to be 
restrained for all that prudence could suggest, 

** Good God! what be has suffered |” 
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The words broke unconsciously from D’Orvale’s lips: he knew 
tow he had suffered. In the moment he almost suffered as much. 
Duc Philippe was reckless, wayward, wasteful of the goods of the 
earth and the gifts of his brain, was eccentric to the verge of 
imsanity, and fooled away his mature years in the follies of a 
Rochester, in the orgies of a Sheridan ; but he had a gonerusity as 
wide and a heart as warm as the stretch of his Southern lands, as 
the light of his Southorn suns. For a moment tho grief on him 
had the mastery; then, shaking his hair as a lion shakes its tawny 
mae he dashed his hand down agtin on the marble breadth of the 
console. 

‘‘Sold? By the heaven above us, nover!” 

Trevenna bowed with a tinge of ironic insolence of which he was 
acarcely aware himself. e 

‘‘It would be happy if monscigneur could make his words goad ; 
hpt, unfortunately, creditors are stubboru things. Clarencioux is 
no longer our poor friend’s, but belongs to his claimants. It will 
be parcelled out by the auctioneer’s hafnmer.” 

“ Never [” 

‘* With every respect, M. le Duc, for your very strong negative, I 
fear it is quite impossible that it can take effect. Clarencieux is 
doomed !” 

D’Orvale flashod his glance over him with that mute scorn which 
his grandfather had given to Sanson when he saunterod up the 
steps of the guillotine as calmly as ho had gone through a minuet 
with Marie Antoinette or Lamballe. 

*‘'You triumph in your patron’s aayoriity; sir. That is but 
inevitable: every jackal is content when the lion falls! Dy the 
God above us, I tell you Clarencicux shall not be bartered !” 

Trevenna shrugged his shoulders. 

‘With every deference, M. le Duc, your languare, though you 
are a prince, is not polite. With regard to Clurencieux——” 

‘* It shall be mine.” 

The words wore said as Philippe dOrvale could say such when 
he chose, with a dignity that none could have surpassed, with a 
sovereignty that sat finely on him in its negligent ease, with a force 
of will which now and then flashed out of his mad caprices and his 
fantastic vagaries, and showed what, this man might have been had 
he so willed to lead the world instead of to be the hero of a night's 
wild masking, the king of a score of wine-cup rivters. 

‘Yours? Impossible!” 

Trevenna was startled almost into self-betrayal of the thirst that 
was upon him for the dispersion and destruction of the lands of 
Clarencieux,—of the terror that seized him lest, by some mischance, 
any portion of the bitterness of his fate should be spared to Chandos, 
any fragment of the home he had been exiled from be saved frum 
ignominy and outrage. 

‘‘ Impossible ?”’ echoed Philippe d’Orvale. ‘No ono ever says 
the word to me!” 

There was all the superb defiance of the old nobles of Versailles, 
ell the disdainful omnipotence of the ancien réyime, in the reply. 
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When he would, he could exert his command as imperiously, as 
intolerantly, as any marshal of Louis Quinze. 

‘Indeed! I fear his creditors will say it.” 

Trevenna could pause neither for the courtesies of custom nor 
the ceremonies to rank; he could have killed, if a glance would 
have slain, this loathed French noble, who, with his seigneur’s 
sympathies and his aristocrat’s loyalty to his order and his friend, 
came to arrest the consummation of that unsurpassed edifice of 
vengeance which hoe had erected, at such labour and with such 
genius, to crush the might of Clarencicux and lie heavy above 
suicide’s grave. 

A fierce oath, passionate as a tornado, broke from under the 
sweeping beard of “Dus Philippe whero he stood. But that his 
nonour forbade him to strike a man whom his patrician pride 
could not have met and safisfied as hisequal, he could have dashed 
Treyonna down on the boarth he insulted, with a single blow of 
his stalwart right hand. an 

‘‘Say it?” he repeated. “* By God, then, they shall nof. What! 
Parcel his lands out among thioves? Let a broker be master here 
in his stead? Sell his home to some trader’s new gold? Never, 
while thero is lifo left in me! nover, if my own castles are mort- 
gaged over my head to get the money they ask! Whore is your 
country’s gratitude, that they let his father’s momory go pawn P 
Whero are all those he benefited, that there is note voice lifted 
against such shame ?P”’ 

Trevenna shrugged his shoulders. That this man was a prince 
and a millionaire whom he bearded he cared not two straws: he 
only remembered Philippe d’Orvale as a madman with whose out- 
rageous follies all urope had rung; he only remembered him as 
one who clung to the idol the world had dethroned, and who 
threatencd to tear down tho topmost laurel-wreath with which his 
own hand had crowned his labour of vengeance. 

‘*Monseigneur d'Orvyale,” he said, with that malicious banter 
which Trevenna could no more hold back in his wrath than the 
leopard in his will hold back his claws, ‘‘if the country spent its 
money on every great man’s extravagant scions, it would have 
some uncommonly uncomfortable logacies. It don’t even pay its 
own debt; deuce take me if I can see why it should pay Chandos’ 
because his father once was Fit'st Lord of its Treasury, and he has 
seen fit to squander as pretty a property as ever was made ducks 
and drakes of for pictures and dinnars and women. As for those 
he benefited,—granted they’re a good many ; but if a lot of artists, 
and singers, and dancers, and shabby boys who think themselveg 
Shakspeares, and bearded Bohemians who swig beer while they 
boast themselves Raphaels, were all to club together to help him 
with a shilling subscription, I don’t suppose they’d manage to buy 
back much more than a shelf of his yellow French novels. I’m 
as sorry for him as you can be (you can’t doubt my ey I 
shall never get such good dinners); but I candidly confess I don’t 
see, and can’t see, why, just because he has been a fool and q 
spendthrift, a whole nation of sane people are bound to rush to his 
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rescue with their purses wide open. As he sowed, 60 he reaps, 
nobody can complain of that.” 

Duc Philippe shook in all his mighty limbs; and as he looked 
at the speaker planted there lightly, firmly, with his feet apart and 
the insolence of triumph irrepressibly spoken in his face and hig 
attitude, he could have leaped forward like a staghound, and shakon 
all the life out of him with a single gripe. It was with a mighty 
effort that he kept the longing in. 

‘Tf you reap as you sow, M. Treyenna, you will have a fine 
harvest of woven hemp!” he said,curtly, in the depths of his brown 
beard, as he swung with an undisguised loathing from him, and 
turned towards the other men, who, mute with astonishment, and 
out of deference for the rank of the mad noble who had broken in 
on them thus, stood passive. ‘‘ You are his men of business, are 
you not ?—wreckers enriched by tho*flotsam and jotsam you sayo 
out of his shipwreck? Listen to me, then. Whoever they be, or 

Owever his creditors hold this place, it shall be mine. Whatever 
price they ask, whatever liabilities be on it, I will give them and 
will discharge. Let them name tho most extravagant their 
extortion can grasp at, it shall not be checked; I will meet it. I 
will buy Clarencioux as it is, from its turrets to its moorlands; 
do you hear ? Not a tree shall be touched, not a picture be moved, 
not a stone be displaced. It shall be mine. And, hark you here: 
I offer them their own terms,—all their greed can crave or fancy ; 
but tell thom this, on the word of Philippe d’Orvale, that if they do 
not part with it peaceably, if they do not send their hell-dogs out 
of its places and take the bidding I give thom, I will so blast their 
names through Europe that their trade and their credit shall be 
gone for ever, and they shall perish in worse boggary than this that 
they have caused. Tell them that,—Europe can lot them know in 
what fashion I kecp my oaths,—and with to-morrow make Claren- 
cleux mine.” 

The passionate words quivored out on the silence of the painted 
chamber, furious as a hound’s bay, firm and ringing as an army’s 
sound to assault. Thon, without another syllable, Philippe 
d’Orvale swung round and strode out of the cabinet, his lion eyes 
alight with a terrible menace, his lion’s mano of hair tossed back. 
He had said enough. When once he roused from his wild masque- 
rades and his headlong Bohemfanism to use his leonine might 
and to vindicate his princely blood, thre was not @ man in all 
Hak breadth of tho nations that eyor dared eay nay to tho ‘‘ Mad 

e.’ 

He saved Clarencieux,—saved it from being sundored in a thou- 
sand pieces and given over to the spoilers, though ho could not 
save the honour of its house, the ruin of its race. The world was 
bitterly aggrieved,—it was deprived of so absorbing a theme, of so 
precious a prize; and Treyonna could have killed him. 

The Pye of his vengeance had risen so perfoctly, step by 
step, without a flaw; it was unbearable to him that the one stone 
for its apex should be wanting, the one last line of the record of 
the triumpbs engraved on it should be missing. He had swept all 
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the herds away, teaving not one; it was unendurable to him that 
the last coveted ewe-lamb should alone have escaped him. He 
had destroyed Chandos utterly, hopelessly, body and soul, as he 
believed,—slain honour and genius and life in him, without a pause 
in his success. It was intolerable to him that the last drop should 
not crown the cup, that the green diadem of the Clarencieux woods 
should wreathe its castle untouched, that the royalties of the exiled 
race should be left in sanctified solitude, in lieu of being flung out 
to the crowds and parcelled among the Marseillaise in the desolated 
Courts of the Princes. Q 

He had longed to see, had it been possible, the plough pass over 
the lands and the harrow rake out every trace of the banished race ; 
he had longed to see, if he could, the flame of the culturer lickin 
up all the beautiful, wild, ygeless wealth of heather and fern aad 
forest lilies; he had longed to hear the hammers clang among the 
woodland stillness, to watch the oaks crash down under the axe, te 
behold the boauty crushed out under the iron roll and the timber 
scaffolding of the new speculztors, to know that the very place and 
name and relics of tho exiled lord were effaced and Strotten: 
Through Philippe d’Orvalo this last crowning luxury was denied. 

Clarencieux, though he had driven from it the last of its race, 
escaped him,—escaped the indignity, the oblivion, the desecration 
he had planned to hoap on it; he had made its hearths desolate, 
but his arm was held back from the final blow with which he had 
planned to make them also dishonoured, and to raze their stones 
as though no fires had ever burned there,—till sheep should have 
grazed where kings dad feasted, and wheat haye waved where its 
doad rulers had their graves. 

Through Vhilippe d'Orvale it was denied him. 

Thus, some were faithful to the fallen idol: the sun-browned 
mon who toiled from dawn to evening among the seas of seedin 

rass and the yellow oceans of the swelling corn; the cri pled 
‘ironiner whom his fellows thought an idiot that a child might lead ; 
the reckless voluptuary, the prince-Bohemian, whom the world 
called a madman and vested with every vice that libertines can 
frame; the dog whom human reason disdains as a brute without 
speech :—those wero fuithful,—those only. But they were many, 
as the world stands. 

The two who were deadliest against him, and chiefest with- 
out pily or mercy in his fall, were the man ho had succoured with 
his friendship and lis gold, and the woman he had level aud 
benoued, 
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It was far past midnight in Paris; a chilly, bitter winter’s night, 
inetleo turn of the going year; a night without stars, in which the 
snow drifted slowly down, and the homeless couched down shiver- 
ing into a traitorous sleep,—a morciful sleep, from which they 
would wake no more,—an endless sleep, to be yearned for passion- 
ately when there can be no bread for the parching lips, if breath 
linger in them, no peace for the aching eyes, if they wake again 
to a world of want. 

It was long past midnight in one of the gambling-dens which 
mock the law in the hidden darkness of their secret haunts,—the 
dens which no code will ever suppress, which no legislature will 
ever prevent. Where any vice is demanded, there will be the 
supply ; let every shape of forbiddance be cxescised as it may, in 
vain. Wherever men be hungered for their own ruin, there will 
be also those who bring their ruin to them. 

This was one of the worst hells in Paris,—the worst in Europe. 
Men who dared venture nowhere else came here; men on whom 
the grasp of tho law would be laid, were they seen, came here; 
men who, having exhausted every form of riot and debauchery, 
had nothing left except the gamostor’s excitation, came here; it 
embraced them all, and finished the wreck that other ruin 
begun. Other places allured with colour, with glitter, with enticing 
temptations: this had none of those ; it allured with its own deadly 
charm alone, it made its trade torribly naked and avowed; it let 
men como and stake their lives, and raked the stake in, and went 
on without a ae it was @ pandemoniac paradise only for those 
already cursed. 

It was hidden away in one of the foulest and most secret nests 
in Paris; its haunt was known to none save its frequenters, and 
none so frequented it save those whom some criminal brand or 
some desperate doom already had marked or claimed. Olose at 
hand to it, in an outer chamber, were the hot drinks, the acrid 
wines, the absinthe, and the opiates that were drunk down by ashen 
lips and burning throats as though they were water; these alone 
broke the ceasoless tenor of the gambling; these alone shared with 
it the days and nights of those who plunged into the abyes it 
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opened for them. Often all on through the dawn, and the noon, 
and the day, tho flaring gas-jets of its burners would be kept 
alight: the crowd that filled its room would know nothing of 
time,—not know oven that the sun had risen. The gay tumult of 
the summer life of Paris would be waking and shining on all 
around it in the clear light of tho fresh hours; and still here where 
the sullen doors barred out all comers the gamosters would play on, 
play on, till they dropped down dead-drunk, or reeled insensible 
with want of food and drugs or nicotines. The Morgue had never 
owed so many visitants to any place as it had owed to this; tho 
Bagne had never recoived so rhany desporadoes as it had received 
from here; the walls of Bicétre had never been so filled with 
raving brainless lives, as it had been filled with by the haunters 
of this den, hidden in the midst of curling crooked strocts and 
crowding roofs, like a vipoe’s nest under the swathes of prass. 

Those who owned it were nevor known; the longest frequenter 
of its room never knew who the bank was; it was a secret? pfo- 
found, impenetrable,—guarded as closcly as its own existence was 
yuarded from the million eyes of tho clairvoyant law. No one knew 
that in two or three superb hotels, with fine carriages, fine dinners, 
fine linen, with fashionable wives and blameless reputations, with 
a high name on tho Bourse and a reception at the Tuileries, dwelt, 
in peace and plenty—the propriotors. 

oes the world ever guess how a millionth part of the money 
that fillsitis made? The world at large, never ! 

It was far past midnight in the hell; tho gas-glare fell on the 
painted faces of unsexed women, and on tho haggard brows of 
men who had played on hore all through the day and played on 
through tho night. The croupiers wore relicved at intervals: the 
gamblers never moved; thoy hung there till the sheer physical 
powers of life gave way, and famino forced thom from the tables; 
stirless and breathless, only at long intervals ronding 1 hemselves 
from it to take the drugs and the stimulants that soddened their 
sonses, thoy were riveted there by one universal, irresistible fasci- 
nation. J*eatures of every variod kind were seon in the gaudy 
flare of the gas; but they all wore the same look,—the thirsty, 
sleopless, intense look of rayenous excitement. It was not the 
polished sorenity of fashionable kursails, the impassive languor of 
aristocratic gaming-tables, the self-destruction, taken with a light 
word, of the salles of Badon, of Homburg, of Monaco; it was 

ambling in all its unreined fever, in all its naked excitation, 
in all its headlong delirium, in all “its arid quest for wealth 
midst ruin.” 

There is a vast error in which the world believes,—that game- 
eters are moved by the lust of gain only, by the desire of greed, by 
the longings of avarice. It isnotso; the money won, they toss it 
back without an instant’s pauso, to risk its loss at venture. 
Avarice is no part of the dolirium which allures them with so 
exhaustless a fascination; the spell that binds them is the hazard. 
Give a gamester thousands, he cares for the gold only to purchase 
with if that delicious, feverish, intoxicating charm of chance, 
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There is a delight in its agony, a sweetness in its insanity, a 
drunken, glorious intensity of sensation in its limitless swing 
between a prince’s treasures and a beggar’s death, which lends 
life a sense never known before,—rarely, indeed, once tasted, ever 
abandoned. 

There was scarcely even a sound in tho fatal place. Once now 
and then an oath, a blasphemy, or a shuddering gasping breath 
broke the charmed stillness, in which the click of the roulette-ball, 
the rattle of the dice, or the rapid monotone of the croupiers 
reigned otherwitte alone. The room was crowded. Men who had 
grown old and gray and palsied “waiting on the caprices of the 
colour,—men who had wasted on the framing of cabals intellects 
that might have rivalled Newton’s or Descartes’,—men who had 
consumed their youth in this madness, and, young yet, looked for 
nothing save a death in a hospital and a pauper’s unowned graye, 
—men who had flung away high birth, high gifts, high chances, 
amet came here to wear out the few last hours of dishonoured lives, 
—men with eyes in which the wasted genius of a mighty mind 
looked wistfully out through the bloodshot mists of a kard’s 
sight,—men who had the trackers of turf-law or of social law in 
their trail, and, hiding for very lifo, know no nost surer than this 
foul one,—all these were here in the tawdry glitter of the flaring 

as-jets. And there were women, too,—some young, some 
earfully young,—lovoless and rougod, and hacking bitter coughs, 
or laughing ghastly laughs, playing, playing, playing insatiate, 
with the thirsty, eager, devilish glare aching in thoir painted eyes 

Among them stood Chandos. 

The look which had set on his face the tight that he had left 
Clarencieux had never left it; its glorious beauty survived the 
ravages of misery, the gaunt sleeplessness of a gamester’s days, 
the wreck of all greater, botter, higher things in him. Nothin 
could stamp it out utterly; but it had something more fearful 
than any one of tho other faces crowded round them. It survived 
to show all that he had boen,—to mark more utterly all he had 


ome. 

For he had fallen vory low. 

He had met calamity greatly; he had been tempted to sell his 
honour for passion’s sake, and ho had repulsed the temptation; he 
had been allured to evade justice, and sccure comparative peace, 
by acting a lie to the world; hoe had refused, and had given up all, 
to remain with a stainless honesty and a conscience uncondemned. 
He had done these things with a sudden power of will, a sudden 
steel-knit strength of resolve, that had sprung in the instant of 
their need, giants full-armed, from the voluptuous unheeding 
indolence and induigonce of hislife. Butcharacters cannot change 
in a day; endurance may be forged hard in the flame of adversity, 
but it will give way many a time first, and melt and writhe and 
bend and break at last. When all had been done, all ended, all 
sacrificed, all lost, the force which had sustained him had broken 
gown, the utter reaction followed. 

The habits of his life had left him with no shield ; the temper of 
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his creeds had left him with no shelter, against the storm that had 
burst over him. His only knowledge had been how to enjoy; none 
had ever taught him how to suffer. A limitless indulgence had 
been the mastor of his existence; he had no comprehension of 
calamity. With latent greatness, ho had dominant weakness; aa 
tho limbs that lie ever on couches of down are enervated and sinew- 
less, so his nature that had basked ever in the warmth and the 
light of enjoyment, had no stamina to bear the crushing desolation 
that struck all from his hands at one blow. 

In the moment of emergence of temptation, hothad risen equal 
to it, risen above it, and been great; in the darkness that followed, 
in the darkness in which he was driven eut into exile, stripped, 
mocked, abandoned, “left in beggarod solitude, to drift to his grave 
as he would, he sank under the burden that he bore. A stron 
man might have gone down powerless under the accumula 
anguish, the blasted dovastation, of such a fate. Ile who bag 
known nothing but the caress of fortune from his birth, he who 
had all the loathing of pain and of deformity of the Achwan nature, 
he who had never fult a desire unfulfillod, a commsnd unaccom- 
plished, ho who had been pliant to frailty, yielding to effeminacy, 
could have no sustaining force to enable him to face and to con- 
tend with the destruction that smote him tothe earth. All who 
had kissed his feot forsook him as though he were plague-stricken ; 
there was little marvel that he forsook himself. 

He seomed to walk like a blind man through a starless night ; 
he had neither sight nor knowledge: all that was loft to him was 
the consciousness of. miscry, the power to suffer; the power to en- 
dure was dead. Iie drifted senselessly on, fur on evil roads, far 
towards the murder in lim of all that ho had once been. Te lived 
in infinite wrotchodness, and the very memory of all better things 
died out in him. There is no arrest m a downward road. In the 
way of honour and honesty, and every holier thought and loftier 
offort, life piles obstacles broast high; but in doscent there is no 
barrier, down tho ice-slope there is no pauso, till the broken limbs 
aro dashod to picces in the black crovasse below. 

In the shoer instinct for covert in which the hunted animal un- 
consciously finds his lair, he had made his way to the safe solitude 
and secrecy of a great city. Ilo shunned every sign, evory sight, 
that could rocall the world he haél loft to him, or him to it. The 
place of his refuge was known to none; it was hiddon among the 
innumerablo roofs of a closo quarter; it was quitted only at night 
or in the earliost gray of the morning, and quitted then only for 
the gambling-dens. There was nota creature with him or near him 
that he had known or loved, save his dog. A burning fever con- 
sumed him at times; at all others he was sunk in a lethargy more 
dangerous for his reason than even the oblivion of opium-dreams. 
The loss of lands, of wealth, of power, he would have met with the 
courage of race and of manhood; it was the dosertion of every 
creature he had aided, of every life he had loved, it was the Judas- 
paki of all he had trusted, that had killed all strength and all 

@ ip him. 
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He lived in intense wretchedness; the little gold he had on his 
person was not so much as he had spent on a woman’s bracelet, on 
an hour’s entertainment. The ubsolute fangs of want might be 
upon him in a single day. He who had feasted emperors more 
brilliantly than they reigned in their own aourts, and who had only 
spoken a wish to have it fulfilled as by onchantmont, might any 
day want actually bread. very thing around him, every thing 
touched or seon or heard, was such as would have been loathsome 
and unendurable to his voluptuous and fastidious habits a few 
short weeks before: yet theso he was barely conscious of ; he was 
lost in the stupefaction of a misery too great to have any other 
sense awake in it. Now and then he would glance with a shuddor 
tound the places to which he wandered; no and then he would 
turn sickening from tho food offered him ; more often all things 
ne him unnoted, and in his eyes thefe came gradually the lustre- 

dreainy vacancy which presages tho rupture of the reason, the 
ulling of the brain. For hours he would he prostrated. When 
he rose, it would only be to drag hig limbs wourily out into the 
uight, and go to the gaming-hells, whero intoxication as sure, and 
even yet more deadly, was to be found, where alone he gained such 
gold as suiliced to keep life in him, and to give him a stake to cast 
again. 

Strangely enough, the temptress favoured him. Wazard often, 
allures her prey with that merciless mercy, and fills his hands only 
to hold him closer in he, veils. He won enough to koep life in him, 
—such as life was now. 

This was the issue to which his carcer had come; this was the 
fate to which ho, who in his bright visionary childhood had vowed 
to rival in his nation’s story the chivalrous honour of an Arthur’s 
fume, had come; his pride trampled out, his genius drowned in 
drugs, his waking hours consumed in the gambler’s delirium, 
uimost all manhood slain in him. The Iebrew’s thought was 
right: his enemy’s work on him was worse than murder. It was 
a torrible abasement, a terriblo surrender; it was frailty, cowardice, 
suicide; but the storm had beaten down on his once proud head 
till it hung ina sluve’sshame. Existence had grown so hideous to 
him that he sunk beneath its ceaseless torture, longing alone for 
death. 

‘Those who have from carly years been tried in the fires of afflic- 
tion may grow the sterner, firmer, more highly tempered for it, like 
the wrought steel; but those to whom it has been wholly unknown 
in the soft sensuousness of a joyous life, stagger and fall swooning 
at the first intolerable breath of its blasting furnace. 

Chandos stood now amidst the crowd about the play-tables, in 
companionship with much of all that was worst and most desperate 
in Paris. He did not know them; ho scarcely knew how vile the 
character of many round him was. His license had been the license 
of a graceful Catullus; his sins had been the soft sins of an elogant 
Sardanapalus; he knew nothing of the ignominy of great cities; 
he knew nothing of the coarse criminality of such as those who 
harbourod and gambled here. He had strayed to its haunt 
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by chance; ho returned again and again for the sake of its 
socrecy, its opium-drugyed wines, its reckloss play. He had no 
knowledge of the companions with whom he was thrown; he was 
too uttorly lost in his own misery to note or to loathe them, whilst 
thoy looked on, half awed, half curious, at one whom all Paris 
knew by name and sight, whose history all knew also, as he came 
among thom day after day, night after night, with that deathless 
boauty, that inextinguishable grace left in nim, as they were left 
in the slaughtered body of Alcibiades, to show how royal a blood 
had run in his veins, how miguty, how majostic, how hopeless a 
wreck was there. 

Once one of them touched his arm,—a young girl, not twenty. 

‘‘ Why are you here? You are as beautiful asa god! Youare 
not like us—yet.” 

Ho looked ‘at her with a dull vacancy, and answered nothing, as 
ho filled a glass with brandy. She thrust the opiate he had mxa 
with it back to his hand. 

‘Drink onough to kill yoursolf at once. Don’t live to bo what 
you will bo. Such as you go to a madhouso.” 

Her words droamily pierced through the semi-insensibility of his 
brain: he sot the opiate down un »—for that once. He thought 
of the dead man who had bade him meet his fate, whatever his fate 
became; but tho noxt momont he was again at the puming-table, 
the next moment only its mad tempting was remembered. 

Ho nover heeded what he won, what he lost, though he knew 
that the very food of tho next day hung in the hazard; he would 
havo blessed the famine that should have kiled him. But he had 
the gamoster’s instinct in him ; the gamoester’s peril alone gave him 
an oblivious intoxication; he nover left it, except when he wandered 
out to some sleeping-place and flung himself down to sleep, well- 
nigh as lifelessly as the dead sleep, hours, perhaps days through. 

Bo months had gone with him. The splendid strength and stamina 
of his frame resisted the ravages that were consuming them; but 
bee was worse than the body perished: the mind decayed, swiftly, 
surely. 

The golden summer, the ruddy autumn, the bitterness of early 
winter, had passed; he noted no change of seasons; night and day 
were alike to him; ho only d wondered how long lifo would 
curse him by leaving its throb in his heart, the breath in his lips. 

He had playod thirty-six hours now at a stretch, among the 

ainted women and the haggard men who filled this pandemonium. 

e had played on till he had lost all,—the only time that he had 
ever done so; the last franc was staked and swept away. He stood 
blankly gazing down at the tables; he felt that the means of gain- 
ing the one intoxication that was precious to him was gone, he had 
no remembrance that it turned him on the streets a beggar. The 
eager throngs, seeing the card pass without his stake being laid on 
it, pushed fiercely, ravenously, to get his nearer place, He let 
them take it, moving as a somnambulist, and made his way out 
down the staircase and through the low, masked side door that 
alono lent admittance to the gambling-rooms: the face of the house 
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was merely a fruiteror’s and a tobacconist’s shops. He went out 
mechanically ; he know he must get more gold or go without this, 
which had become the single craving necessity of life. Where? 
He who had owned the aristocracies of whole nations as his friends, 
and had given to all who asked, as though the world were his, had 
not a shilling now to get him bread. 

He walked on aimlessly, unheeding the snow which poured down 
on his bare head, the cutting north wind that blew like an ice-blast. 
It was between three and four in the morning; there was scarce 
a soul abroad. In the quarter where he was fow carriagos ever 
rolled, and the thieves and revellers who filled it were mostly 
housed in some dem or another in the inclement,woather. The dog 
followed him closely ; otherwise he was almost alono in the tortuous, 
endless streots, whose windings he took without knowing whither 
they led him. The bitter rush of the wind lifted the masses of 
his hair, the sleet drove in his eyes, the cold chilled him to the 
boné; he was adrift in tho streets of Paris, without a sou to get 
him food or bed,—ho who a few months beforo had reigned there 
in a splendour passing the splendour of princes! 

Tis longed for dcath,—longed as never man yet longed for lif. 
The unspeakable physical misery alone passed his strength ; to the 
Derves t had shrunk from pain, to tho sensos that had been 
steeped in every pleasure, to the tastes that had loathed unsightli- 
ness as a torture, to the habits that had bcen enervated in all the 
richness of enjoyment, the wretchedness that was now his portion 
was horrible beyond the utterance. Ile who had never known what 
an hour’s sufforing, what a moment’s denial, were, now endured 
cold, and exposure, and need of food, and all the racking pangs 
of want and fever, like any houseloss boggar starving in tho night. 

He wandered on and on,—still always in the same quarter, stall 
always keeping, by shcer instinct, far from all that he had once 
known,—far from all that had so latcly seen him in the magnifi- 
cence of his reign. THe wandercd on, under the lowering walls of 
pent-up dwellings, through the driving of the slowly-falling snow, 
against the cutting breath of the ice-chill air. <A strange faintness 
stole on him, a strange numbness seized his limbs; he began to 
lose all sense of the keen blasts that blew against him; the in- 
tensity of cold began to yield place to a droamy exhaustion and 

rostration, half weary, half soothing: he folt sleep stealing on 
fa odes as death. He had no wish to resist, no power to over- 
come it; the languor stole over all his frame, his limbs failed him ; 
he sank down and stretched himself out as on some welcome bed, 
with a heavy sigh, lying there on the snow-covered ground, with 
the snow falling on his closed eyes and the wind winding amon 
his hair. The dog couched down and pressed its silky warm 
against bis breast; profound rest stole on him: he knew no more 
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IAPTER UW. 
“WHERE ALL LIFE DIES, DEATH LIVES.” 


TUENE was intense solitude in the dark, choerless night; the snow 
drifted noiseless down; now and thon the wild winds broke and 
howled with a hollow moan: all else was very still,—still as the 
starless, ink-black skios thaf bent above. One shadow alone 
moved through the gloom that a yellow lamp-light hore and thors 
only served to make moro impenetrablo,—a shadow frail, bent, 
delicate as a woman’s, focble as that of age,—the shadow of a 
cripplo. 

ito dragged himself along with slow and painful effort; when 
ne passed under one of the lamps, its glure shone on a face fair and 
spiritual, with grout dark dreaming eyes, that looked out af™the 
snow-f{lukes woarily,—tho face of Guido Luli. The fragile, help- 
less, pain-worn Proven¢al, who shuddered from cold as a young 
fuwn will shuddor in it, and who had barely till now quitted the 
chamber whore he weve his melodious fancies and forgot a ‘world 
with which he could haye no shure, was out in the bitterness of the 
wintor’s nivht, on a quest that his fidelity had never slackened in 
through miuny months of yain toil and fruitless search. The search 
was ended now. 

His foot touched the ontflung arm of tho form that lay prostrate, 
halfon the stone of the steps on which jt had sunk, half on the 
road to which the limbs had been stretched in the strange peace 
and languor which had coine with the slumber of cold and fasting. 

The snow had fallen fuster and heayily in the last few moments ; 
it covered tne hands, and was shed white and thick upon the un- 
covered hair and upturned brow. A lamp burned just above; its 
flicker, glowing dully through the raw gray mist, shone on the 
death-like calm of tho features in the beeaiiilow rest. of sleep from 
which few over awaken. Jullh stooped and looked; then, with a 
Seas ery, sank down on his knees boside the senseless form. He 

snow it in a glanco, all changed though it was: his search was 
over. 

The dog lifted his head and ave a moaning of recognition, half 
of joy, half of entreaty; but he would not stir from where he 
c1ouched on his master’s breast, lending with his warm breath and 
his curly hair and his massive strength, such aid and protection as 
he could against tho blasts of the storm and the chills of the night. 
If any life lingered, ho had saved it. 

Lulli raised his voice in a shout for aid; nolploss and weak as 
ho was in all actions for himself, loyalty and gratitude gave him 
‘he strength of giants to save the man who in his own extremity 
had saved him. 

There was no answer to his call. He was alone in the bleakness 
and the darkness of the wintry dawn, with one whom he firmly 
believed to be dying —dying of cold, of exposure, and of want, 
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the man whom but a year before he had known in every luxury 
and every pleasure that the world could give,—the man who had 
come to him in the summer-heats of Spain as the saviour of 
his life and art, who had seemed to him tis very incarnation of 
pais of joy. of splendid manhood, of proud, rejvicing, perfect 
strength. 


The roll of a carriage coming slowly, and muffled on the whitened 
roads, smoto on his ear at last; he raised a louder cry, with all the 
power he could gather. He heard a woman's voico from the 
interior bid the coachman stop ard wait. In the dull gleam of 
the lainp he could see the glitter of jewels flash as she leaned out ; 
her words came strangely clear to him through, the frosty darkness, 
as she asked, in French,— 

‘What is it P” 

“¢One dying,—and from cold!” 

“Dying! ‘Wait while I seo,” said the voice he had heard, as 
thé*torm he could dimly perceive through the gloom swayed from 
the carriage-stops and cume towards him; a woman who had been, 
who indeed was still, very lovely; » woman whose youth was 
waning, but who still was young; a woman in rich costly drapories 
that the yellow light glittered on, and with the blue gleam of 
sapphires above her biow. She was Beatrix Lennox. 

A moment, and she stood beside Tull, disregarding the snow- 
flakes that drove against her, and the icy wind that blew through 
hor scarlet cushmeres. She was u womun of swilt impulse, of warm 


ity. 

‘‘Is he dying, you say?” sho asked, with an infinite gentleness 
in her yoice, while she stooped to look at the prostrate furm. She 
started with a loud cry. 

“‘Chandos !—merciful Heaven !” 

Her lips turned very pale. Her voice trombled. 

**Oh, Heaven, what a wreck! I have sven so many, yot never 
one like this!” 

Shoe was silent a moment, gazing down at the senseless features, 
and softly touching, with a caressing hand, the dead gold of the 
hair, all wet and whitened by the driving of the snow, ‘Then she 
turned with a nervous energy; she was impetuous and rapid, and 
firm in act. 

‘‘ He is not dead,” she said, impatiently ; *‘ but he will die if he 
stay there. Lift him into my carriage, quick! We must get him 
warmth and stimulants; my house is so far off, and there 1s no fit 
place here——”’ 

‘‘My lodging is not distant. Let him come there,” pleaded 
Lulli, piteously, while he drew the inanimate hands closer into his 
own, a8 though afraid he should be robbed again of the one so long 
lost, so terribly found. 

‘Yes, yes; anywhere that is near!” she answered, rapid'y, 
while she flung the scarlet down-lined draperies she wore abou’ 
the half-dead limbs, and stood, regardless of the blasts that howled, 
and of the heavy icy mists that descended on the earth like sheets 
of solid water, as her servants. at her bidding, raised bin and lad 
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him gently down upon the cushions of her carriage. She felt 
nothing of the searching wind, nothing of the drenching storm, 
nothing of the flakes that were driven against her delicate skin and 
her masked-ball dress. Her eyes were dim with tears; her lips 
shook; her heart ached. 

‘‘ How many fallen I haye seen!” her thoughts ran; ‘‘ yet neves 
such a fall as his,” 


When life and sense returned to Chandos, he was stretched 
before a wood fire, that shod’ its ruddy, uncertain light over a 
darkened room; the dog was licking his hands and murmuring its 
love over him wher: ho lay; and beside him, watching him, were 
the musician and the richly-hued and delicate form of Beatrix 
Lennox. 

‘‘Clarencieux?” he muttered, dreamily. It was the one loss 
ever at his heart, the one name ever in his thoughts. oe 

It struck those who heard it with a pang; they knew how end- 
less must bo this longing, how endless this loss. 

Lulli stuoped over him, his voice very broken. 

‘‘Monscigneur, do you not know me?” 

Chandos looked at him dreamily, blindly. Wis head fell back 
with a sigh of weariness. 

‘“‘No, no; if you had been merciful, you would have let me die.” 

The words told his listeners more mournfully, more utterly, than 
any others could have done, how bitter to him had become the 
burden of the life once so rich and gracious. 

Beatrix Lennox; albeit a woman who had known the world in 
phases that harden and chill and fill with an ironic mockery for 
most emotions, those who do so know it, looked on at him, where 
he lay, with eyes of pathetic pain, dim and aching with unshed 
tears. She had seen him but co late in all the glory of his kingly 
manhood, of his unshadowed youth ! 

Lull, his voico broken with the weeping that shook him like a 
young child, stooped over him, passionately praying for his recog- 
nition. 

‘‘Monsecigneur! my master, my friend, my saviour! look at 
me; you know me?” 

The long-familiar tones reached the brain, dullea py cold and 
want of food. 

Chandos lifted his eyelids, laden still with the sleep that had 
been so nearly the sleep of death, and saw Beatrix Lennox. He 
remembered them both then, and, in ths old instincts of his coure 
a to women, strove torise. With an effort he staggered to his feet, 
and leaned heavily against the high slate shelf above the warm 
wood-piled ne hearth. He could not speak; the sight of these 
two faces so well known in his past—that past which seemed 
severed from him as by the gulf of a lifetimo—brought back with 
a flood of memories on his slowly waking thoughts what he had 
been, what he was. They, looking on him and secing the ruin a 
few months had wrought, did not know how vast, hem terrible the 
change Was in him more utterly than he himsel!. 
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His eyes closed involuntarily withashudder. He had buried his 
life in the dens of the populous city to escape sight of all those once 
familiar to and with him. That any of those should meet him 
now was torture almost unbearable to the pride which suryiyed in 
him above all that had sought to shame and stay it. 

‘How do I come here?” he said, feebly, while his gaze wan- 
dered towards them with the pathetic glanco of a man paralyzed, 
whose eyes alone can speak. 

‘‘The cold had struck you, ayd you had fallen,” answered 
Beatrix Lennox, in her voice that ie]l on him like soothing music. 
‘‘My carriage was near; we brought you to M. Lulli’s room. You 
are weak still; the night was so bitter. Wait and rest before 
you speak.” 

She restrained the tears that chokedeher utterance; for, with the 
ti.ct that nature gave her, she divined how fearful must be to him 
the knowledge that they had found him in his destitution and his 
suffering,—they, who had been the companions of his glittering 
prosperity, the one the recipient of his widest charity, the other 
the guest of his gayest hours. She sought to hide her own know- 
ledge of it as sho could. 

Lulli could exercise no such self-restraint; he knelt at Chandos’ 
feet, his head bowed in his hands, his heart half broken. 

‘‘Oh, monseigneur,” he murmurod, passionately, piteously, 
“how havelI searched for you! how have I grieved for you! 
sought you night and day,—sought you living or dead. Could you 
not have trusted me # Could you not have let me go out with you 
to your exile ?” : 

handos looked down on him. 

‘‘ Forgive me, Lull, I forgot you would be faithful.” 

“You never forgot!” cried the musician, lifting his head eagerly, 
while he flung back the silky masses of his dark hair off his eyos. 
‘* You never forgot me; you only forgot yourself! You remem- 
bered my needs, you remombered my helplessuess, you remem- 
bered to save me and servo me to the last: ull you forgot was how 
I loved you!” 

Chandos stretched out his hand to him with his old gesture; he 
could not answer, the Provengul’s fidelity moved him too deeply, 
stirred him too bitterly, in its confrast with the abandonment of 
well-nigh every other. 

Beatrix Lennox drew noaror, and laid hor hand softly on his 
arm. 

‘You were very near death an hour ago. Test now, and take 
what I bring you.” 

With the skill and the speed of her sex, she brought him with 
her own hands sume fsod and somo warm and fragrant coffee, 
standing there in her masquerade-dress all glittering with Vene- 
tian gems and Vonetian grace, with the ruddy wood-fire light 
upon her, as she had stood in the driving down-pour of the snow- 
storm. The hand that held him the food so tenderly had but just 
laid aside the black coquette Venetian mask of her opers-ball; but 
ef a surety the ministration wan mnt less gentle, the heart that 
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prompted it not less full of divine charity, than if it had Just cast 
aside the gray serge of a religious recluse. 

It was the first food for months from which he had not turned iu 
loathing; he took it with a gratitude that, though his eyes alone 
spoke, sank into her memory for cyer. She saw, what Lulli did 
not see, that it was the first he had taken for many hours, and 
that long fasting had done its work on him not less surely than the 
winter night. 

‘‘Can he want bread?” she thought, with a quiver of horror. 
Heartless though the world called hor, this rcine gat/larde of a 
lawless court, she would have gone and sold her jewels and 
her cashmeres to being him gold, had she not known by instinct 
that, though he might die of hunger, he would never take an 
alms. e 

‘‘T owe you a great debt, Mrs. Lennox,” he said, simply, as his 
eyes rested on her, all the light dead in them, a heavy langyor 
weighing down their lids, and a haggard darkness circling them, 
but with their weariness, a look of infinite thankfulness to her 
and to the one man who alouo had ueyer forsukon and reyiled 
his inemory. 

‘*You owe me none.” Tho words were very low, as she stood 
swaying to and fro the guld strings of hor Venetian mask, ‘“{ 
owed you some time ago a fur greater one.” 

‘‘Owed me P?” 

His senses and his memory were still dim; warmth and, with 
warmth, life were fast flowing back into his veins, but he felt 
as one in a dream; the faces he looked on were so familiar, 
the pluco was so strange, he could not disentangle fact from 
fantasy. 

“Yes!” 

She came closer towards him, standing there in the reflection of 
the blazing wood, with the scarlet aud black folds of her masquerade- 
dress sweeping downward in the glow, and her haughty, handsome 
face turned to him with an inexpressible sweetness and tenderness 
tremulous upon it. The thought woke in him vaguely, even in 
that moment, Had this woman loved him? She, swift to read 
unspoken thoughts, guessed it. 

“Do not think that,’ she sajd, with a smile of infinite sadness. 

f£ never loved you; it is very long since my heart beat. But I 
would serve you anyhow,—anywhere,—if I could. Do you re- 
member being with mo at an opera-supper at the Maison Dorée, 
years and years ago? No! how should you? It was onl 
memorable tome. Some German prince gave the supper,—who 
forget now; but there were women present with whom even I 
abhorred association. The jests were very free, the license very 
anchecked, and I—I had forfeited the right to resent. You alone 
noticed it,—you alone pitied me; you went and spoke in a 
whisper to the prince. He laughed aloud. ‘The Lennox, who is 
she to——’ You silenced him. ‘She was at least the daughter of 
2 gallant gentleman; that should not be forgotten.’ Then you 
osama to me with your gentle courtesy, and offered to take me to may 
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entriags, Ah! I was wrong to say I never loved you. 1 soved you 
then / I nevor forgot it,—I never shall.” 

Chandos looked at her with a great gratitude, and yet a pain 
wellnigh as great; tenderness shown him subdued and touched 
him as it subdues and touches a woman. 

‘‘God knows it was trifle enough. If others remembered as 
you do——” 

He paused; no words ever escaped him that could sound liko 
a lament for the ingratitude that had forsaken him on overy side. 

‘‘ Ah,” she said, passionately, ‘‘1t was no trifle to me. If ever J 
can ropay it—if it be twonty years hence—I will, let the payment 
cost what it may.” e 

The promise was very hurricd and broken in its utterance for 
the most fluent and most eloquent waman of her time. She took 
his hands and bent over thom. 

re Tf you could let me serve you!” she murmured, as softly as 
his mothor could haye breathed him her farewell; then, with a 
long, loving gaze, she loft him, the black and scarlet hues of her 
draperies lost in the gloom of tho fire-shadows. She could havo 
stayed with him, stayed with him willingly, to aid, to tend on, to 
assist him with every ministry that love, with which no touch of 
passion blent, could give; but she knew him to be very proud ; 
she saw that pride was not dead, but lived in passionate pain 
beneath calamity ; sho felt that the fewer eyes there were upon him 
now, the better could ho bear the knowledge that they had found 
kim, a homeless wandcror, dying in the strects of Paris. So, truco 
to her unsclfish instinct, and guided by a tonflernoss higher than 
compassion, she left him,—sho whom tho world called an adyen- 
turess, without pity and without conscience. 

As sho passed from the chamber, ho sank down wearily and 
faintly, his head bowed on his breast, his limbs stretched out in 
racking misory from cold and stiffness in the heat of the leaping 
flames. Ho, who in his superb completeness of strength and of 
health had never known what the illness of a day was, suffered 
now every ill of mind and body,—sutfered almost more in this 
moment, when the reviving warmth and the stimulant of the 
choicer food gave him the power of vivid consciousness, than he 
had done in the stupor of his ope eres senses. Yet no 
word, scarcely any sign, escaped him of what he suffored; there 
was too proud an instinct in jim still. Lull watched him silently; 
the dog nestled close in the light of the hearth. For many moments 
there was not a sound in the chamber; sheer ae Gps aching pain 
wore Chandos down, seeming to load him with the weight of iron 
chains, to burn him with the scorch of firo. Io wishod—he 
wished to God—that they had left him in that dreamless slumbor 
upon the snow to die, with no more knowledge of the life ho 
quitted than the frozen stag that strotches out its stiffened limbs 
upon some desolate moor-side. 

Gradually, slowly, bodily exhaustion conquered; the pangs that 
racked his frame were soothed to cqgmparative peace by the after- 
action of the opiates he had so long taken; the warmth of the 
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hoarth Iulled him to rest; his eyes closed, his breathing grew 
gentler aud more even; he stretched himself out with a weary sigh, 
1 he had done in the darkness of the streets, and he slept at last 
as he had never slept since the night he learned the story of his 
ruin,—slopt for hour on hour, with scarce a breath that stirred the 
stillness of his repose or could be heard upon the silence. That 
sleep saved him from the fate which the girl in the gaming-den 
had foreseen for him if hoe lived. 

When he awoke the sun wa high in tho western skies; it was 
far after noon. Lulli sat beside him, watching with a patience no 
longth of vigil could oxhaust; the dog lay asleep; the ruddy glow 
of the great fire on the hearth was dying down, though its intense 
heat still filled the chamber. His oyes, as they uneclosed, met 
Lull’’s resting on him with that unwearicd spaniel look which had 
scarce eyer relaxed its watch over that repose which so resembled 
death. @: 
‘Is it you, Guido?” ho asked, faintly. ‘Ah, yes, I remom- 
bor. And you haye been waiting by mo there so many hours !” 

The Provencal strove to smile, though the tears stood thick in 
his eyos. 

‘‘ Monscignour, I would never woary of that.” 

‘T know. There are few lke you.’ 

‘‘ Monscigneur, if all those whom you once seryod wero like me, 
there would be many throngs.” 

Chandos answered nothing; he raised himself on his left arm, 
and lay on the hearth, gazing at tho flicker of the crimson flame, 
at the fall of the gray noiscless ash. 

The deadliest pang to Kichard Plantagenet, in all the bitterness 
of his discrowned fortunes, was whon his hound, who loved him, 
who caressed hin, who had been fed from his hand, and had slept 
by his pillow, went from him to fawn on Bolingbroke. ‘‘ di vous 
sutura, a m éloiqnera,” said tho forsaken king,—a whole history of 
infidelity in tho brief pathetic words. The deadliest pang of his lost 
royalties to Chandos lay in the «abandonment of all, save this poor 
cripple, whom he had loved and saved, and who had caressed him 
in the days of his purple and his power. 

‘You can tell me,” he na suddenly,—his yoice was very 
aes and came with effort through his lips,—‘‘ what is the fate 
of—of——” 

‘‘ Olarencioux P” 

He bent his head. 

The musician looked at him eagerly. 

oe you not know? Monseigneur d’Orv4ls has bought the 
whole.’ 

Chandos looked up, a flush of breathless pratitude, of incredulous 
relief, banishing for the moment all tho broken, aged, colourless 
pain from his faco. 

“Ysit truco? Philippe d’Orvale?” 

‘‘ Would I cheat you? True as that we live. He forced them 
to surrender it to him,-~bought it untouched, undespoilod.” 
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He covered his face with his hands, and for the only time in all 
his adversity, save the moment when old Harold Gelart had spoken 
under the elms of the western terrace, great storm-drops forced 
themselves through his closed lids and his clenched fingers, and fell 
one by one, like the rain before a tempest. 

Far more to him than any mercy to himself was the mercy which 
ee saved Clarencieux from sacrilege, aud barter, and destruc- 

on. 

‘ Monseigneur d’Orvale has it,” Sursuod the swift sweet voico of 
the Provencal. ‘‘Not a tree will be touched, not a thing be dis- 

laced. He sent for me, and bade me live there ; but I could not: 
it would have broken my heart. He has sought for you every- 
where ; he has longed to find you; he would have you return to it 
as though it were your own still.” . 

Chandos shivered whero he sat. 

‘© I/ Iam dead to it for ever.” 

He could not have borne to look upon the purple distance of its 
woods, he could not have borne to stand boside the far-off course 
of the more river that flowed towards it,—he who had forfcited his 
birthright. 

Lull was silent; his eyes watched ever, with a dog-like love, 
the form of Chandos, where ho lay at length in the dying glow of 
the flames, his face hidden, his frame shaken now and then with an 
irropressibie shudder. An unutterable thanksgiving was in his 
heart for the fate which had spared his home and his lands from 
the shame and ruin of dissolution; yet the knowledge that another 
dwelt there, that another had bought his heritage for ever, brought 
in him, as it had never come before, the full realisation of his own 
eternal exile. 

He raised his head after many moments, and strove to steady his 


o1ce. 

“Thank him from mo; ho will know /ow I thank him. I used 
to feel how true, how generous, his heart was, how noble a 
friend he would ever be. ‘Yoll him he is merciful beyond men’s 
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mercy-— 

** You will tell him?” asked Lulli, softly: ‘* you will see him? 
He loves you so well.” 

Chandos gave an irrepressible gesture of pain. 

‘Not yet; not yet,” he said, hurriedly. ‘‘I doubt if ever—~—” 

The words were unfinished; in his own soul he felt as though 
never could he force himself to look on the friends and companions 
of that lost life which seemed to lie so far behind him in a limitless 
distance, dead and past for ever. Nor in himself did he think that 
he would long live,—long bear this burden of hopeless wretched- 
ness,—long endure this existence which was unceasingly upon 
the verge of madness or of death. 

What had he now? The food that he ate here might be the last 
ever to pass his lips. He had not a farthing wherewith to buy 
bread even for his dog. 

Lulli looked at him wistfully, anfl stooned forward nearer, a 
kindling light on his face. 
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‘‘Monsoigneur, hear me! When I was dying, you saved mo; 
when I was in beggary, you gave me food and shelter; when 
I was poor, and friendless, and alone, you were the world to me. 
You found me in misery, and pitied me; and for the art that 
is my life and my soul you gained me hearing and you gave me 
fame. Through you I am no more poor; they talk of me; my 
Ariadne has been Toawd through all the width of Europe, and they 
have pad her bee Miao their gold, though that was never m 
thought with her. Listen! Pay my debt to you I never can; 
love to owe it and to cherish it. But in some little sense I may 
serve you; in some gegree you can mako me happy by letting me 
ask you to remember it. Stay with me; let me tou for you, labour 
for you, wait on you, gather the gold they offer me for you. It: 
will be such joy to me! Without the sound of your voice, I am 
hike a blind man lost in this wide world; if you will only wait 
with me, you can give me back strength, wer, ambition, evefy- 
thing, and J shall love the coins that 1 hate now, if you will let me 
glean them all for you, let me do for you in some little kind all 
that you did for me when I was a homoless cripple, dying, with all 
the music that was in me killed and silenced by my hunger and 
my Sa al 

His voice rose in his impassioned entreaty, till it thnlled through 
the still chamber like one of his own melodies ; he would have slaved, 
have starved, have killed himself, to have sayed or served the man 
who had had pity on his youth. 

Chandos heard, and the words moved him dceply as the words of 
the old yeoman haddone. Te never lifted his head, but he stretched 
out his right hand silently, and grasped the frail, nervous, trans- 
parent hand of the musician in a close clasp. 

‘* What you wish cannot be,” he said, huskily. ‘‘I should be 
lost to shame indeed! But from my heart I bless you for your 
tidelity—for your love.” 

“Cannot bo? Why not? In my need you aided me,” pleaded 
Talli, his wistful eyes pleading more fervently than his words. 
He kuew too little of the world to know why, in his own sight, 
Chandos would have felt himself shamed beyond all humiliation 
had he listened to his prayer. 

The blood flushed his hstenef’s forehead with a pang of the old 
pride of his proud race; he could not tell this guileless, generous, 
devoted creature trat he would sooner die like a dog, die of famine 
in the streets, than live on upon the alms of his debtor. 

‘‘ It cannot be,” he said, gently. ‘‘ Do not ask it, Lulli. If you 
have fame and comfort, I am more than rewarded by you.” 

The Provengal’s face darkened mournfully ; the whole of many 
months had been i in @ vain quest for his lost master, in an 
unwearied, though, as it had seemed, hopeless search, throug) 
which his sole sustaining thought had been to find his solitary 
friend and to repay in some faint measure all the gifts he owed. 

Chandos rose slowly from where he leaned upon the hearth; his 
himbs were still stiff and weak, though the profound repose of 
long-wnbroken -sleer had restored him something of strength 
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ani the life-giving warmth in which he had rested had lessened 
he pain in his brow and eyes and the oppressive weight on his 
ungs. 

“Stay with me! oh, for pity’s sake, stay with me!” pleaded 
Lulli, passionately. So willingly would he have given up every- 
thing on earth to be allowed to starve for the only living creature 
who had ever pitied him. 

Chandos gave a faint sign of dissent; he knew not what he 
should do, he knew not whethor # the next day and night he 
might not perish of the same oxposure and want ho had been now 
rescucd from; but his highest instincts were not dead in him; he 
would not linger here, though fer one moment physical weaknost 
and all the long habit of physica! indulgence came upon him with 
a fearful longing to lie down and erest without effort in the 
soothing heat of the hearth, to stay in the lulling peace end shelter 
v*the quiet chamber. 

Serious illness was on him, as well as the inertia of fever and of 
languor. For the moment he felt it beyond his strength to pass 
out into the bleak biting wind, to face the homeless night, to accopt 
the fate that drove him out into the wilderness of the great city, 
with none to give him rost, with nothing to buy him food. Q 
longed to turn back, and lie down and die in the dreamy comfort of 
that calming fire-glow. 

But he moved away, only pausing one moment to droop his hoad 
to Lulli’s ear. 

‘¢Tell me, what of her 2” 

The musician turned shuddering away. 

** Do not ask me! do not ask me!” 

Chandos staggered slightly. 

‘« Ts she dead ?” 

‘“Would to Heaven she wore!” said Juulli, with a force that 
thrilled for the moment with tho fierce vengeance of the South. 
The gentle dreamer, who would have pardoned the crueilest wrongs 
done to himself, could hate and could avenge where those he loved 
were wronged. 

“Hush! Ihave loved her. What of her? I can bear all now.” 

‘**She is Lord Clydesmore’s wife.” 

Chandos swayed forward as though about to fall. 

**O God! his wife!” 

The words broke from him like a wrung-out cry; in that 
moment he remembered nothing save the passion wherewith he 
had loved her, save the beauty which was given to another. He 
made his way with a blind swaying movement towards the door ; 
he had no sense now except that he must be alone,—alone to bear 
this crowning bitterness which had befallen him. 

‘* Wait !—wait!” cried Lulli, imploringly. ‘Oh, Heaven: 
pe would you have metell youP Wait! You will come back to 
me 


Chandos put him aside gently, though he had no consciousness 
of what he did. 


‘‘ Yes, I will come back,” he "answered mechanically, without 
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the sense of what he promised, as he made his way out once more 
into the bitter winter air. 

He had forgotten all, except that the one who should now have 
lain in his arms—his wife—had gone, so soon, to the love and the 
eunbrace of another ! 


CHAOCTER III. 
IN THE NET OF THE RETIARIUS. 


Lvxi11 looked for him in vain. Ho neyor returned. It was not 
oe he broko wittingly his promise; he never knew that he had 
mado it. < 

He draggod his limbs, how he could not have remembered, to 
the only home he owned now,—a pent, dark, dreary chamber™iu 
one of the million houses of the crowded streets. There he lay pros- 
trate many days, many nights, with no watcher beside him save 
the dog, except once in several hours, when the woman of the house 
came and filled afresh the flagon of water that he drank from 
eagerly, and looked at him with a pitying wonder, rather for his 
beauty than for his danger, and went away and left him; for she 
only knew him asa beggared gamester, and would have turned 
him, half lifeless, wholly senseless, into the streets, had 1t not 
been that, woman like, she was moved to compassion by the physi- 
cal graces that no ruin could kill in him, and that touched her to 
pity as he lay unconscious there. 

‘‘ As handsome as a fallon angel!” she would mutter to horself, 
while, though but an old, bent, savage, avaricious crone, she would 
just touch softly with her yellow horny hand the gold locks that 
women had used to crown with roses. ‘‘An aristocrat ! an aristo- 
crat! Mort de Dieu! how many of them I have seen die off like 
murrained cattle from their gaming-hells!” 

So, just for the sake of his fair hair and his beautiful mouth, 
like the mouth of a Greek god, she tended him enough to keep life 
in him like a flickering flame; for the rest, he lay alone in ths 
midst of the peopled city, where he had once reigned supremo, 
dying in his solitude for aught that any knew or cared. The winter 
stars shone clear through frosty nights, and looked in on him 

rostrate there, with his head fallen back, and his eyes without 

ight or sense, and his chest rising heavily and wearily with anguish 
in every breath the inflamed lungs drow; while the dog watched 
beside him, moaning now and ee its piteous wail, or covering 
with its caresses the clenched hands and the contracted brow. 
Winter dawns broke chill and gray; winter days rolled darkly on; 
winter nights passed with riotous storm or frost so crystal clear, 
through which the cold moon shone like a shield of steel; he lay 
there in his loneliness as though in his graye, forgotten, and with- 
out ¢ friend in the midst of thousands who had feasted at his tables, 
in the heart of palaces where his word had been as law. Yet the 
life in him would not die, 
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It suryived through all; it recovered without aid, without suc- 
cour, without other comfort than was given him by the warmth of 
the animal’s nestling body and the cooling draught of the icy 
water. Whilst he lay there, one only, beside the old brown 
withered crone who tended his wants in the fow intervals of hes 
daily toil, came and watched him. One only of all those who had 
known him and been succoured by him discovered the wretched- 
ness of that last retreat, and stood beside the bed where he was 
stretched. Hate is swifter of foot and surer of chase than love, and 
will remember and search, untiring, when loye has yrown weary 
and laggard. 

One only came and mounted the narrow, dayk, rickety stairs, and 
entored the room where thero was no single thing of solace or of 
mercy except when the clear pale 1i;:),t of the stars shone down 
from above the endless roofs; one only stood beside the pallet 
wxore the man whom all Europe had caressed and honoured had 
no watcher but a starving dog. Trevenna stood there looking on 
his work, and was content with it. Vhilippo d’Orvale had baffled 
him of his vengeance on the sonsoless stones of Clarencieux, but 
none could take from him his vengeance on the living man whom 
his pationt hate had slain more mercilessly than by a swift and 
single death-stab. 

All the years of subtle dissimulation, of carking envy, of long- 
ing thirst to destroy the peace and the brilliance of the life he 
pursued, of gifts accepted with greed because thoy were the means 
of conquest, but loathed and cursed and adding by each one a stone 
to the load of his hatrod—all those were ovor aitd over recompensod 
now, here, in thig darkened, poverty-barod garret in the city of 
Paris, whero his prey, in torture and in famine, lay insensible be- 
neath his gaze. 

Of all the women who had listened to Chandos’ love-words and 
toyed with the brightness of his hair, there was not one who now 
held a stoup of wator to his lips. Of all the hands that he had 
filled with gold, there was not one now to touch with pitying caress 
the brow all bent aud dark with pain. Of all the mouths to which 
he had given food, there was not one now to murmur a gentle 
word over his misery. Of all the throngs whom he had bidden 
b neath his roof, of all the lives he had made prosperous and 
jo, ous, of all the friends who had laughed with him t rough the 
lox g luxuriant summer day of his existence, there was not one now 
wk o asked whether he were living or dead. There was but his 
asnemy, who looked on him and rejoiced. 

Every unconscious sigh that broke from him, every movement 
of his fevered aching limbs, every breath drawn through his 
agonized lungs, every contraction that knit his burning forehead 
in his suffering, every look of dull sightless suffering from the 
blind and sleepless eyes, his foe watched, and was content. 


Quand j’émiettais mon pain a Voiseau du rivage, 
L’onde semblait me dire, “ Espére! aux mauvais journ, 
Dieu te rendra ton pain.” Dieu me le doit toujours! 
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wrote the poet Moreau, dying in his youth of lack of the food dogs 
rejected. Chandos had thrown his bread on many waters, giving 
to all who asked, to all who were heavy-laden, to all who lived in 
darkness and in want. It was unrecompensed and owing to him 
still. IIe needed it now, but none repaid it. There only remained 
with him his foe, who brought him the hyssup and the aloe 
le ee died for a drop of the clear living rivers of the land he 
eft. 

‘* Wator !—water!’”? he mugmurod, unceasingly, where he was 
stretched in his delirious stupor. Trevonna poured some absinthe, 
and touchod his lips with it. Ile shuddered, all unconscious as he 
was, and turned with a heavy gasping sigh from the loathsome 
drink, so bitter, so abhorrent to the fuver-burnt, dry lips that longed 
to steep themselves for ever in the cool flow of sweet, fresh waters. 
Trevenna smiled. 

‘Beau seigneur!” he said, softly, to himself, ‘‘Z haye drynk 
bitterness long; it is your turn now.” 

He lay insensible, defenceless ; the width of his chest was bare, 
and the loud, panting, inflamed beatings of his heart could be 
seen where it throbbed like the passionate, aching heart of a 
mured eagle. Trevenna laid his hand on it, and his oye glanced 
to a knife that lay on the deal board on which his pitcher of drink 
was sot. 

‘How easy!” he thought. ‘But I havo done better. I have 
killed him; but I have never broken a law. A stab there would be 
mercy to him; he shall never got it from me.” 

Chandos’ arm n.oved whore it hung over the bed, seeking 
instinctively, all dead to what passed or what looked on him though 
he was, the place whence ho was used to take the cup of water which 
the woman of tho house sot by him. For the sake of his beauty, 
she had been pitiful in the lust hour, and had sliced in it a few 
cuts of orange. His hand wandered in a pathetic uncertainty, 
seeking, as a blind man’s seeks, the only thing he had life left in 
him to long for. ‘Trevonna moved the table from his reach, and 
emptied out upon tho floor the orange-water. 

The thirst, parched and delirious as the thirst of men in the 
desert, consumed his victim with an intolerable torment ; his mouth 
was white and dry as dust, his forehead red with the heated blood, 
his eyes wide open with a terrible senseless stare: thrown back 
there, with his bare chest grand as the chest of a Torso, and the 
luxuriance of his hair tangled and tossed and lustreless, yet 
retaining the beauty with which nature had created him deathless 
to the last, he lay like a young gladiator flung down in the sand 
of the arena by the clinging serpentine coils of the Retiarius. 
Tndistinct, disconnected words broke now and then from his lips, 
in the wanderings of thoughts that in the misery of that thirst 
stretched far away into dim memories of his past,—to the forest 
freshness of English brooks, to the deep still blue of Austrian 
lakes, to the sweet music of waters falling through innumerable 
leaves down the steep ges tr of many-coloured stone, of the grand 
breadth of Euphrates rolling beneath its palms, of the silver- 
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sheeted Danube lying in the deep shadows of its woods, of the 
stilly murmur of winding waters in the Italian spring-tide leaf, 
flowing lazily and softly beneath the green wild arums, and the 
tawny beds of osiers, and the wreathing boughs of Banksia roses, 
and the gentle fragrance of the young vino’s flower-buds. They 
were on his lips ever, in longing, fugitive, broken memories,— 
those scenes and hours of his past, those thoughts of the earth’s 
fair freshness that was dead and lost to him. 

Treyenna stood still and listened to the unconscious, unbidden 
suffering that longed for all that it was exiled from, that spoke in 
those broken words of all the glories of remembored hours, all 
the freedom of the forests and the seas, while life was wrung 
and death embittered by that one poor piteous*want,—one draught 
of the water that beggars might drink from every brook that bub- 
bled. Ie listened; he could have listened for evor. 

He thought of the night when he had ground the Paris sweet- 
meats into the mudof the gutter, and registered his childish vow ; 
he had kept it to the letter. Lappier than Shylock, he had cut the 
piece of his vengeance from the living heart of his victim, with 
none to stay his hand. 

Tho gray chilly twilight of a winter’s day filled tho attic; the 
light of the first faint moon-ray glistened on the bare walls and 
the naked floor; the noise, tho stench, the noxious recking air of 
the alley bolow could reuch but little here; only an oath, or a 
laugh more ghastly than the oath, pierced the stillness of this 
chamber in the roof, while through its broken casement the tide of 
the icy night-wind poured bitterly in on the yncovered chest, on 
the fevered limbs, on the darkened aching brow. 

There was no pang of conscience in the watcher there,—no 
memory of the friendship that had trusted, of the loyalty that had 
saved him,—no thought of his own fraud, of his own baseness. 
He only remembered what this man had been in the spelndour of 
his promise, in the gladness of his youth, in the brilliance of his 
renown, and looked at him lying thus, and was content. When 
the net had wound its coils, and the strangled limbs were power- 
less, and the strength reeled and fell under its twisting, writhin 
meshes down into the sand, the Retiarius had no pity, but he looke 
upward to where the shouts of ‘‘ Huge!” and the turned-down 
hands decreed with him no mercy to the vanquished, and he 

lunged in again and again the fangs of his trident, seeking the 
ast life-blood. So it was now with Trevenna. His net had been 
deftly flung, and had brought his adversary down, blinded and 
paralyzed ; but he would never have wearied of stabbing again and 
again, while there was life to feel. 

He turned reluctantly away : he could haye lingered there whilst 
there was a pang to watch, a sigh to count. He heard the footfall 
of the old Auvergnat woman heavily treading over the bare boards. 
She touched his arm,—a hideous, brown, wrinkled, shrivelled being 
of nigh eighty years, with avarice in her black glauce, and a hor- 
rible old age upon her. 

“You hnow lum ’” she asked, e 
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‘7 know a little of him,” he answered, indifferently. ** You had 
better not keep him here longer than you can help; he may get you 
into trouble.” 

He roused her fears and her selfishness, that even frus miserable 
hand might be withheld from easing the suffering they looked on. 
The Auvergnat looked at him in terror. 

‘‘ With the police ?”’ 

Trevenna nodded and shrugged his shoulders. The old creature, 
steeper in Paris vice and devoured with Paris avarice, set her teeth 

ard. 


‘By the Mother of God ! I would have turned him in the streets 
days ago if he were not as beautiful as a marble Christ.” 

Trevenna laughed,—a loud, coarse, Jecring laugh. 

‘‘ His beauty! Youold crone, what can that be to youP If you 
were twenty, now——” 

She turned on him her darkling and eyil glance. : 

‘¢Women are fools to their tombs. I cannot hurt him; I ehould 
seo his face for ever.” 

Trevenna shrugecd his shoulders. 

‘Tf you wish to serve him, get him let into some pauper mad- 
house. It is the only thing you can do for him.” 

She shuddored a dissent. 

‘‘ They would shoar all that in a madhouse!” she said, drawing 
through her hard withered hands the silken fairness of his hair. 
‘When I was young, I would have given my life to kiss that gold, 
—when I was young!” 

The words muttored half sullenly, half longingly, on her lips; 
the memory made her touch gently, almost tenderly, the locks that 
lay in her horny palm. She felt for him,—almost, in a way, 
she loyed him,—this battered, evil, savage old creature of Paris; 
a she would strip the linen from his limbs to thieve and sell, for 

that. 

‘Send him there all the samoe,”’ said Trevenna. ‘It is the 
only place that will shelter him now; except one, to be sure,—the 
Morgue 1” 

And with these last words to rankle and fester, and ripen if they 
should, in the soul of the old beldam who had all to lose, nothing 
to gain, by the life of one whom sho had robbed of every thing, 
Treyenna wont lightly down the high crazy staircase that passed 
through so many stories to the basement; there was a more 
intensely victorious glance in his eyes, a smile of tenfold success on 
his mouth. 

And he went out into the night, leaving the man who had rescued 
him from his prison to perish of thirst, or of famine, or of fever,— 
to die in the strects, or to live like a chained beast in a mad- 
house,—whichevyer should chance to be the fruit and the end of his 
history. 

Trevenna never laughed more merrily at the vaudeville of the 
Bouffes, never ate his salad with keener relish at the Café Riehe, 
uevyer looked on at Mabille with more good-tempered indulgence 

st the follies which had no attraction for himself, than he did th 
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aight. Once he laughed aloud, so gaily, so long, that a friend 
near asked what the jest was. Ho laughed again. 

‘‘T am thinking of Belisarius begging an obole; and of Henry IV. 
hunted and naked, and dead of starvation, at Spires!” 

His friend stared, and thought the wine was in his head. But 
it was not; he was only drunk with success. 

The doom of his prey, however, then at least, was not the mad- 
house or the grave. He rose from his bed at length, the superb 
frame with which nature had dowe;ed him resisting all the stress 
and peril that had sought to undormine it. Le wondered wearily 
why he cowld not die. 

The woman who had brought him drink and, tended him now and 
then, for the sake of those lips like the Sun-God’s, of those limbs 
like the Antique, had robbed him of the little he had left while he 
lay insensible. She said, when he could hear, that she had been at 

eat cost for his illness: he believed her; he could not tell that 
fer itcher of water had been the sole thing set by his side. 

Having lost what he had lost, moreover, what could the few 
things stolen now be to him P 

Thus, when he rose at last and staggered out from the wretched 
dwelling where he had not a coin left to keep even its roof above 
his head, he was literally beggared,—beggared almost as utterly as 
any unknown corpse that lay waiting burial in the dead-house by 
the Seine. 

Since the far-gone German days, when an emperor vainly begged 
bread at the Church he had endowed, and dragged himself to a 
vault to die unsepulchred, there had hardly bven a fall more vast, 
more sudden, from the height of power to the depths of poverty. 

He went feebly out into the early night, that by a ehancs was 
clear, starlit, ee mild. Beau Sire looked up at him and moaned ; 
a piteous hunger gazed out from the ane s eyes: he was famished ; 
he had well-nigh starved through all the days and nights that he 
had kept guard by his master. He had not a sou left him to buy 
the animal food. 

He shuddered as he met the wistful, uncomplaining, hungry eyes, 
--he who had never beheld pain save to relieve or to release if | 

He almost reeled through the first street that his steps turned 
into; illness had mortally weakened him, and his head swam with 
the booming noise of the traflic, ahd with the stench of the crowds. 
The retriever followed him feebly: famine was telling on its 
strength; and, like its master, used to all luxury and to all deli- 
cacies for so long, it was untrained to want: its eyes were growing 
dim and ravenous. 

Chandos sank down almost unconsciously on some stone steps of 
the narrow thoroughfare he had wandered into, and drew the dog 
to him with its fond head nestled in his breast; he could not bear 
the mute appeal of those longing, piteous eyes. The crowds swept 
past him,—rich and poor, chiefly the latter, for it was ir a densely - 

pled and ancient quarter, but all bent fast on their own errands 
es or three turned their heads back over their shoulders to look 
et him, with his arm resting on the shoulders of the animal that 
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pressed so closely to him; none did more. They were the hurried 
pleasure-seekers and the toiling labourers of a great city; they 
could have no heed of one misery amidst so vast a canker of ur’- 
versal want and greed. 

The throngs passed him like a throng of phantoms; he thought, 
as he sat there, of the thousand nights when he had driven through 
Paris with all the rank, with all the brilliance, of the Court of St. 
Cloud around him, with no name more famous, with no presence 
more courted, at Tuileries or Maubourg, than his own. 

Now he must let his dog hunger for a broken loaf! 

Where he sat, the lamp-light flashed on the collar the retriever 
wore,—a handsome tpy of silver, with his arms embossed upon it,— 
a rolic of his long-lost lifo. Lis hand wandered to the padlock 
fastening it: how many hours it recalled to him, that burnished 
glittering ornamont whore it gleamod under the dog’s black curls! 
—hours of fresh autumn mornings among the woods of Clarencieux, 
of breezy Scottish days, with the splash of the cool brown water, 
and the flush of a snow-whito swan, and tho balmy honey-smell of 
the heather; of glowing dccep-hued Fastern sunsets, where the 
reeds of the Nile trembled in the after-glow, or the curling flight 
of the desert-hawk soared upward above the ruins of the temples 
of Jupiter Ammon ;—hours when the days and the niyhts were 
all too brief for the glad luxuriance of the ‘‘ life he was gifted and 
filled with.” 

Then he unfastened the collar, and rose and crossed the street 
to a small dark house where he saw thut things were pawned,— 
: minor, obscure Mont de Piéié. Le entered and laid the toy 

own. 

‘* Take it,” he said, faintly, yet with a now, strango fierceness in 
the words,—the fierceness that comes with the gnawing of want ; 
‘‘ take it, and give me food for the dog.” 

The owner of the wretched place stared at him, and balanced the 
collar thoughtfully in his hands, amazed at the richness and the 
workmanship of the thing offered him. 

‘‘ Tt is of value,—of great value,” he muttered. 

‘¢ Give me food for him, and take it.” 

The words were very low, but there was something of menace 
in them. The man, old and, though avaricious, not dishonest, for 
his trade, glanced half frightened at their speaker, and, keeping 
the collar in his hand, stooped under his dirty counter, and drew 
out a plate of his own supper,—good food enough, though coarse, 
and heaped up in abundance. The retriever devoured it as only 
starvation can devour. 

The pawnbroker watched him with a half-stupid wonder, then 
took three napoleons from his desk and pushed them towards 
Chandos. — 
me Your silver thing is worth more than your dog’s meat. Take 

ose.’’ 

The collar was worth thirty, as he knew well ; he voluntarily 
gave three. He thought himself stupendously honest: so he was, 
asx the world goes . 
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" Chandos drew back with an involuntary gesture of repulsion. 
Want had not killed in him yet the impulses of his blood ; then, 
as the colour faded, leaving him deadly pale, he stretched out his 
hand and took it. It would keep life in him for another week. 

‘I thank you,” he said, simply, as he bowod with his old courtly 
grace to the man who with wilecopen eyes watched him with a 
fascinated amaze. 

‘© Mon Dieu !’? murmured the pawnbroker, as he turned to leave 
‘he place,—‘‘ mon Dieu / how strange a man! He wants food for 
a dog, and he bows likea king. Well, I gave him three, I gave 
him three; I almost wish I had given him more.” 

Still, even as it was, he folt by that voluntary gift of three he 
had been virtuous enough. Thore aro many in higher trades than 
he who consider that to abstain for a little part from all the cheat- 
ing they have it in their power to do, is to attain a high degree of 
social and commercial honesty. 

Chandos turned to pass from the place. In the entrance stood 
Trevenna. 

Well clothed in dark warm seal-skins that hung lightly on him, 
with his ruddy colour brighter, his white teeth whiter, and his keen, 
frank eyes bluer in the winter air and glancing gaslight, he stood 
in an easy comfort, in a traveller’s carelessness; and on his mouth 
was a lurking smile,—a smile of irrepressible amusement, of ironio 
triumph. He had watched Chandos many atime in the gambling- 
hell, in the midnight streets, in the opium-drunkenness, before he 
had stood and looked at him where he lay insensible on what 
seemed his death-bed. He had seldom lost sight of him; he had 
been the only one who remembered him ; for hate is more enduring 
than any love. But now only for the first time Chandos knew that 
his gaze was on him,—now when the hazard of accident had made his 
bitterest enemy pause at the door of the pawnshop and look on at 
the barter of the silver toy. 

And not in the first instant when Chandos turned and saw him 
could he wholly hide the caustic mockery, the victorious success, 
with which he had watched this last depth of hopeless misery into 
which the man he had pursued had fallen; not in that moment of 
supreme domination over his fallen friend could he resist the 
impulse that beset the single weakness lurking in his bright, bold 
pee ine weakness of an insafiable and woman-like avidity of 

a 

He stretched out his hand with his old ready, pleasant smile; 
the palm was filled with some ten or dozen aikite tee and a few 
crisp bank-notes just won at the whist-tables of the Jockey Olub. 

‘* Tres-cher ! when we last met, you used me rather roughl§ 
because I offended you with a bit of common sense; the direst 
insult to you men of genius. But let bygones be bygones. Take 
what you want, Chandos; you did the same for me once. ake 
‘em all: do, now. You won't believe how, from my soui, I pity you, 
Pawned the dog’s collar ?—oh, the deuce! Is it so bad as that? 
You look as if you wanted food youyself; why didn’t you write t@ 
me? I’m a poor man, as you know; but still a five-pound nete——~=” 

| 
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He knew so well how to pierce with the cruellest strokes the most 
sensitive nerves of the nature he had studied so long and so minutely. 
The words might have passed on a stranger’s ear as kindly meant, 
though coarse phrased: he knew how more bitter than all taunts, 
more unbearable than all outrage, would they be to the man who 
stood before him. 

He was not prepared for their effect. 

Chandos looked at him a moment in silence, then dashed his 
hand down with his own clenclted fist in a sudden blow that scat- 
tered in the mud the coins and notes. 

‘‘ Take care! or you shall have the same on your jibing lips.” 

The menace was, low-breathed, but it thrilled with a fierce in- 
tensity of suppressed passion. Trevenna had not calculated or 
remembered the change ,that wretchedness and desperation 
work in the gentlest natures; he had never thought how the 
softest and most pliant temper, goaded by indignity and altered 
by circumstance, will turn at last ferocious, like a wild boar at 


bay. 

lie stooped, amazed and for the instant speechless, and picked up 
the scattered money from the doorstep and the street (tesvenas 
never wasted anything; it was one of the secrets of his success) ; 
then he looked up with the insolence of superiority, the coarseness 
" of triumph, that he could no more have spared to the man before 
him than the hound will spare the stag he has pulled down the 
gripe of his fangs, the wrench of his jaws. 

‘‘On my honour, monseigneur, we can’t stand that style now, 
you know. You’v® lost your head, that’s what it is, with gaming, 
and drinking, and going to the bad. I’m deuced sorry for you, on 
my word I am——” 

Chandos’s hand fell with a swaying weight upon his shoulder and 
forced him back off the step, off the stones. Under the goad of his 
foe’s insults, under the taunting pity of the man he had saved and 
enriched, all the weakness of illness, all the dizziness of exhaustior . 
seemed to leave him; he felt as though the force of lions flowed 
back into his veins. 

‘* Come out—into some lonely place,” he muttered in Trevenna’s 
ear. ‘‘Oome quietly, or J shall find strength to kill you still.” 

Trevenna turned passively down a solitary, gloomy, unlighted 
court of a dreary uninhabited fifteenth-century hotel, not far from 
the Tourelle de la Reine Isabeau, in the ancient Rue du Temple, 
where the darling of Paris was struck down by the assassins of his 
foe of Burgundy. 

Ohandos had never released his grasp upon his shoulder; he 
forced him slowly on and backward into the darkness of the stone- 
paved court. Once alone there, in that gaunt black silence, he 
released him. 

‘¢ Now tell me why you hate me.” 

The words were distinctly uttered, and were not loud; yet for 
the moment of their utterance, as he had done once before, Trevenna 
felt very near his death. But he was a bold man; he did not 
quail; he laughed audaciousty. 
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" do I hate you? Whata question! In the firat place 
you can t know I do.” 

Chandos took a step nearer to him. 

‘“No lies! Why do you triumph in my ruin? How have I ever 
wronged you?” 

Trevenna laughed again ; his temper was up for once, his savage 
hatred had got the better of him, his caution was forgotten in the 
irresistible delight of flinging off the disguise he had worn so long, 
and taunting and cursing his fallen*antagonist openly while he was 

owerless ; even as yonder, under the House of the Image of Our 
Lady, the boar of Burgundy had commanded the “‘ coup de massue” 
to the fair lifeless body that his brute envy bad slaughtered in its 
youth. 
“ T have no title to aspire; 
Yet if you sink, I seem the higher,” 


he chanted, with a malicious humour. ‘‘ That couplet is true to 
the core. Triumph? Idon’t triumph. I only offer to lend you a 
five-pound note; and you look deucedly as if you wanted it. Of 
course there’s something droll in such a fall as yours. I can’t help 
that. To think of all you,used to be and all youare! The see-saw 
a Fortune was never half so strikingly illustrated since the days of 

TOesus.” 

There was very little light where they stood, none save such as 
the winter moon shed, but there was enough for him to see the 
ee ae him, and the words stopped abruptly even on his fear- 
ess lips. ° 

He knew that for far less provocation than this blood had been 
shed a million times since the days of Cain. 

“‘ Answer me,” said Chandos,—and there was a menace in the 
atient words more deadly than lies in passion; ‘‘answer me. Why 
o you hate me as devils hate?” 

‘*Oan’t say how devils hate! Don’t believe in ’em,” said Tre- 
venna, flippantly. His audacious and insolent temper was dared 
and roused ; though he had died for it, he would not have aban- 
doned his victory. ‘‘No more do you. They all say now ‘Lucréce’” 
is a deistical work; a season later, it will be atheistical. Trust 
public opinion to run all down-hill when once it takes the turn. What 
{Ido hateyou? I’m notsingulér. No end of men hate you, mon 
veau Chandos!” 

Something of the fierce concentrated passion faded from the face 
os which the white moon shone; a great weariness of pain came 

ere. 

‘‘Hate me?” he re-echoed, dreamily. ‘‘I never wronged any 
man, to my own knowledge. Why should men hateme? Why 
should you P” 

Trevenna shrugged his shoulders, and shook his sealskins with a 
careless laugh. 

‘‘Why? Why, hate’s sown broadcast, like so much thistle- 
down. y? Perhaps you robbed me of my mistress, or I envied 
yours. Perhaps you beat me once’at écarté. Perhaps you only 
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rovoked me with your d—d languor of aristocratic hauteur; that 

id a deal of mischief for you with a good many. Perhaps you in- 
censed me with the very cursed grace of your generosities, with the 
very royal nonchalance of your liberalities; that annoyed more 
than you wot of, too. Hater Why, what is there to wonder at in 
apa ; If I loyed you, now, you might think it out of the com- 
mon !’ 

And yet, were love won by friendship, loyalty, and gifts, how 
had he houshe this man’s! ‘fhe memory rose in him where he 
stood, with the goading banter of Trevenna’s ironies on his ear; yet 
there was too grand a fibre in his nature, too poe a chivalry in 
his blood, for him to smite his torturer with the past of forgotten 
bencfits,—for him to appeal against ingratitude with the rebuke, 
** T served you 1” . 

‘*You hate me!” he said, slowly. ‘t You!” 

It was the only utterance of roproach that passed his lips; in it 
® world was spoken. Though every other living thing had forsaken 
him, he would have sworn that this man would have been faithful 
as tho dog beside him. The rebuke, slight as it was, struck such 
lingering conscience as Trevenna retained, and, with that sense of 
momentary shame, stung afresh all his greedy triumph, his 
jeering exultation, his untiring mockery, into their pitiless ex- 
ercise. 

“Well, if Ido? Whatif I do? ‘You'll call me a hound that 
bites the hand that fed him. Busta! monseigneur; there are some 
ene and caresses wo can’t forgive so soon as we could forgive a 

ick and a curse. Human nature! You loved human nature; 
don’t you love it now ? You were an aristocrat, ana I hated aris- 
tocrats. A la lanterne with every one of ’em. Not but what I’m 
sorry for you,—deuced sorry for you. I'll to get you a place, 
if you'll tell me what you'll fill, There are lots of things they'll 
give you; the world heartily pities you, you know, though you 
were so imprudent. Besides, if anybody ever hated you, my poor 
Chandos, they can afford to forget 1t now. You can’t sink lower,— 
ry cleaned-out gamester, a sotted opium-drinker, a beggar in the 
streets |” 

The last words had scarce left his tongue in their insolence of 
assumed compassion, in their vindictiveness of victorious jibe, 
when Chandos dashed his hand back on his lips, smiting them to 
silence, the sole answer that he gave his traitor. His face had 
changed terribly as he stood and heard; the instinst of vengeance, 
the instinct to Ai//, had wakened in him; for the moment a very 
hell of crime was in him. 

Trevenna’s laughing, sanguine, sun-tanned features turned livid, 
and set fixed as 1n a vice; the blow stirred black blood in him. 
Lightly as a leopard, and as savagely, he sprang forward on the 
man he hated. For one instant, in the grey gloom of the old 
lonely court, there was a close-locked struggle; wrong and hate 
found their last issue in the sheer animal ‘Hlood-thiree the wild- 
brute, untamed instincts that live latent in all men; the next, the 
tnequal contest ended. Just risen from his sick-bed, weak with 
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long fasting and past illness, fevor-worn, and already blind and 
dizzy with the single exertion of the crashing blow that he had 
dealt, Ohandos scaled over under the fresh strength and supple 
scier.ce of his adversary, and swayed back heavily on the grass- 
grown stones of the desolate court. The dog, who had wandered 
away for a moment, sprang back with a lion’s bound and a lion’s 
bay as his master fell, rushed at Trevenna, buried deep fangs in 
his clothes and flesh, tore him with mad fury off Chandos, and 
stood guard over the senseless arfl prostrate form ;—none could 
have put a hand on it now, and lived. 

Chandos lay there as he had done in the frozen night when 
Guido Lulli had found hin, utterly still, uéterly senseless. His 
face was turned upward, aud the moon shone on it with a white, 
cold, clear light. ° 

His foe looked at him, standing much as in the dim centuries of 
the Moyen Age, a little farther under the shadow of the tower of 
fair Queen Isabeau, John of Burgundy had once looked on in the 
evil night at the stone-dead body of the man his jealous, covetous 
lust of ambitious envy had pursued and hunted down to the death. 

ie had his victory, so sweet to him that he never felt the blood 
pour from his shoulder, where the retriever had seized him and 
dragged him off. 

‘‘ How easy to kill him now!” he thought. ‘‘ Bah! only fools 
breek laws. He will be dead soon enough; he is worse than dead 
nev; he can suffer. I wish priests’ tales were true, and souls 
eculA live. I wish his futhor’s could have power to see him as he 
lies—see the wreck of him and ths ruin.” ° 

There was a hard, ravenous, gloating longing in the thought 
that stretched out beyond the grave. Not content with its work 
on carth, he looked lingeringly, enjoyingly, reluctant to pass away ; 
but it was rare that caution with him could be conquered by 
passion or desire, and he knew that if he waited a moment more 
the dog would be at his throat. He looked once more with a smile 
—a sniile of full success—then went out from tho still quadrangle, 
leaving the chill moonlight to settle in a broad unbroken space 
where Chandos lay. 

That black shade of the old Rue du Temple had seen many 
murders since the night when Louis d'Orléans was felled down 
there as he rode from his tryst with Isabeau; but it had never seen 
fouler murder than that which John Trevenna had done, though 
ke had heid back his hand from the shedding of blood, from ths 
breaking of lav, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
3pm" SIIALL NOT HAVE DOMINION OVER you.” 


TUE square court, surrounded with its four blank granite moss- 
grown walls, with the round pointed towers looming darkly up 
towards the sky, was wholly fotsaken; it was three parts in ruin; 
no one wandered there saye once or twice in the len of the 
night, when the beat of the patrol’s step sounded through it, 
waking its hollow echoes. It was as still as when, in the medizxval 
ages, which saw its stones raised, tho monks of its brotherhood had 
flitted ghostlike through its shadows; the pale moon only looked 
down on it, hor spectral swathes of light falling across the leaden 
gloom of the damp, lichen-covered pavement. 

How long ho luy there he never knew; hurled back, but swaying 
over from faintness rather than from injury, he had fallen in a 
dead swoon, his head striking the stones with a dull sound that 
echoed through the silence. The fresh night-air revived him, 
blowing over his forehead and hiseyes. He had been struck down 
heavily, flung in wrestling by a merciless hand; but there was 
little sonse of pain on him as he woke to the knowledge of where 
he was and of what had chanced ; his bodily weakness had prevented 
the struggle and the resistance that might have been fatal to him. 
He looked up at the moon shining so far above, so clear, so bright, 
so tranquil; life sedmed to have faded far away from him, and to 
have loft him in the calmness of the grave. 

He rose with difficulty—his limbs felt powerless and broken— 
and he staggered to an old stone bench hard by, where a shattered 
fountain-spout slowly let fall a stroam of water that ebbed away, 
glistening and shallow, in the starlight over the squares of the 
pavement. Hoe stooped and drank cagerly from it—it was cold and 
pure—then sank down on the bench. The dog gathered itself 
close against him; there was no sound of the world without, save 
the dull roar of the distant night-traffic and the striking of church- 
clocks upon the stillness: they seemed alone in the heart of Paris 
—Qod-forgotten, man-forsaken, in the midst of the peopled world. 

In the solemn night, the opium-mists, the brandy-drugged 
stupor, the delirium of exhaustion, so long on him, passed away ; 
tho thoughts of his mind grew clearer, for the first hour since the 
day of hisruin. An intense agony was on him,—the deep, still, 
tearless agony of absolute despair. Yet he seemed to look on the 
ruin of his life as from a burial-place from which he would never 
rise; to look on and see the world that knew him no more, the 
love that had abandoned, the friendship that had betrayed him, as 
one dead, whose sense and soul returned to behold all that he had 
cherished revile his memory and forget his loss. He had no feeling 
if sa existence ; all he knew was that in the world of men he 

no place, that in the hearts of the vast multitude of earth he 
bad no remembrance, that he had perished for ever into oblivion 
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when the stroke had smitten him down. There, in the stillness 
and solemnity of night, all things soemed manifest to him; apart 
from all that he had once known, he seemed to gaze on it and hear 
its pitiless course pass on, as a man lyi Ee zed watches and 
listens, having no more part or share with the humanity around 
him than though his shroud had covered him, having no hand to 
raise if ig cheek be smitten, having no arm to lift if a fool mock 
his misery, having no lips to speak if a lie make foul mirth of his 
oe lifeless, and yet among the living; slain, and yet alive to 
suffer, 

This is how it seemed to him that he was now. Breath was ix. 
him,—that was all he claimed of life; in ovegy other thing he was 
a corpse; felled into a grave, whence he heard the jibing laughter 
of those who jested at his fall, the res{luss feet of those who passed 
on and bade him be forgot, the stones flung down on him by the 
hands he had filled with gifts, the kisses that were welcomed by 
the cheek his kiss had warmed! He was dead; and as the dead h. 
was abandoned and forgotten. 

The beauty that had been his was given to the embrace of another ; 
the caress that had been on his lips now burned as softly on the 
mouth of his spoiler ; the roof that had sheltered him from his 
birth up covered the sleep and the revel of strangers; the treasures 
that had owned him master, and been gathered by him from north 
to south, east to west, were scattered broadcast over the earth ; the 
world that he had led knew him no more, and never named his 
name; the women who had smiled in his eyes, and wound their 
wreathing arms about his neck, let their bright hair brush the 
bosoms and their pulses thrill to the whispers of newly-wooed 
lovers; the men whom he had served followed the light of rising 
suns, and gave no heed to the eternal night that had fallen for 
him: all that he had loved, all that he had owned, all that he had 
lost, was gone to make the joy of other hearts: his fate was the 
fate of the dead. 

He was forgotten in his misery, as slaughtered kings are for- 
otten in their sealed sepulchres; and his sceptre was not even 
roken, in pity and honour for his name, above his grave, but 

passed to the hands of those who dethroned him, bringing them his 
wealth, his crown, his treasuries, his eee 

Of all that he had possessed, of all he had reigned oyer, he 
could claim nothing,—not even a heart that had loved him. 

He knew the width and the depth of his desolation as he had 
never known it. The man whom he had fed as utterly as he had 
fed the dog at his feet, when he had been starving and homeless 
and friendless, the man whom he had lifted from a foreign prison 
and served as few serve their own flesh and blood, the man who 
had been his guest, his debtor, his suppliant for the very bread and 
wine of his table, had turned against him, had deserted him, had 
cursed him with a foe’s hate; no other thing could have told 
him how utterly he had sunk, how utterly had the world forsaken 


m. 
This man had flung his scorn at him, an? had reviled him with a 
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traitor’s pitiless mockory ; he knew it was the last depth of his 
fall, the last and the most infamous witness of his degradation,— 
as the Plantagenet had known it, when the hound that had been 
reared by his hand went from him to fawn on the conqueror. 

In the state to which his mind had sunk, in the world-wide 
wreck that he saw around him, the strangeness of Trevenna’s 
hatred struck him little ; he did not muse, as earlier he would have 
done, on what could be the secret and the spring of this coarse, 
merciless aaa of ermity in one to whom his gifts had been as 
many as the sands of the sea, and whom he had served more truly 
than he had served himself. He a it with the hopeless 
apathy that comes with despair : all left him, all changed with his 
changed fate, all condemned him where all had caressed him: it 
seemed but of a piece with the rest that the greatest of debtors 
should bring him as paymen‘ the blackest of ingratitude. 

In one senso only did the full bitterness and shame of Trevenna’s 
taunts strike home to him: they showed him how low he must have 
sunk that this man could dare revile him. It was less loathing of 
his foe that rose in him than it was loathing of himself; it was ine 
hatred of his betrayer’s infamy than it was hatred of his own abase- 
ment. He shuddered as he thought what adversity already had 
made him; he dared not think what a brief while more might 
make him. 

A few nights more of the life he had led, and he would have been 
dead at the Morgue, or raving in a madhouse. The lengthened 
sleep that had preceded the congestion of the lungs which cold and 
lack of food produced, had saved him ; had stilled the fever in his 
blood, and frecd his feason from tho half-drunk phantoms in which 
it had lost itself, and been broken and blinded for so long. He 
rose from his wretched bed but the shadow of what he had once 
been; but the look was gone from his eyes which had made the fille 
de jotein the gaming-den thrust the opium to him, and bid him 
uot live to be what he must be. 

Her words came back to him now where he sat, the serene, cool 
night, through which the stars alone looked, stilling the riot of his 
mind with the sense of their own eternal calm. ‘‘ What he must 
be!” He knew well enough what that was. 

A little while more of such a life as he had led since the day of 
his ruin, of those hideous orgies, of that drunken stupor, of that 
horrible and ghastly union of poverty and intoxication, of despair 
and vice, and the lowest creature that crawled through the mid. 
night snows to devour the stray relics of offal that the curs had left 
would be as high ashe; a little more, and every better thing would 
be crushed out in him, and the vilest den would spurn him from 
it to die in the river-slime like a choked dog. 

Had he embraced dishonour, and accepted the rescue that a lis 
would have lent him, this misery in its greatest share had never 
been upon him. He would have come hither with riches about 
him, and the loveliness he had worshipped would have been his 
own beyond the touch of any rival’s hand. Choosing to cleave to 
the old creeds of his race, and passing, without a backward glance, 
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tnto the paths of honour and of justice, it was thus with him now. 
Verily, virtue must be her-own reward, as in the Socratic creed ; 
for she will bring no other dower than peace of conscience in hex 
gift to whosoever weds her. ‘‘I have loved justive, and fled from 
iniquity ; wherefore here I die in exile,”’ said Hildebrand upon his 
deagh-bed. They will be the closing words of most lives that have 
followed truth. 

What could he be? ‘What could the future, if he lived for one, 
hold for him? Misery, privation, abandonment, solitude, the 
ceaseless thirst of vain desires, the unending void of eternal losses, 
the haunting knowledge of all he might have been. These were 
what faced him; these were what alone awaited him. If he lived 
on, he could but look fur these, and for womse yet,—he to whose 
beauty-steeped senses every passing pain had beon unknown, every 
right of deformity been veiled! He thought of the old sacred legend 
of Herodotus,—how, when the Argive mother prayed at the temple 
of Juno in Argos for the highest blessing that mortals can attain to 
be bestowed on Cleobis and Bito, her prayer was granted: her sons 
fell asleep to wake no more. He knew now its terrible truth, its 
eternal meaning,—he who had thought ten thousand times the 
span of his rich and shadowless life would be too brief a space to 
spend on earth! Death;—it would not come to him; and he 
longed for it as a man in a desert land, shipwrecked amidst the 
burning wealth of colour and the crucl wantonuess of beauty round 
him, longs for water as he perishes of thirst. 

Still yet, even yet, a pulse of life stirred that he could not with 
his own hand slay; it was the power of the geniusin him. Dulled, 
drugged, stifled, paralyzed, beneath the weight $f infinite wretched- 
ness, the frozen apathy of despair, the fever of vice, the pangs of 
famine, it was not dead, and the taunts of his foe had stung the 
pride sleeping with it into fresh existenco. The insult of his debtor 
and his traitor had been the crowning agony of his passion; but it 
brought back life in him, as tho plunge of the surgeon’s steel will 
bring it back and cut the cords of death by the very force and 
suddenness of its stab. 

A gentler hand could not have saved him or arrested him; the 
unpitying and brutal thrusts of his adversary roused him ere it 
was yet too late. 

There, in the silence, in the solitude, with the dark walls brood- 
ing above him, and the cold winfer’s moon looking down, some- 
thing of the grandeur of resistance, something of the calm of 
endurance, came on him. Should this man see him die in a 
bagnio? point to him as one so womanish weak that tho first stroke 
of calamity had slain him ? mock him as a madman, who, having 
equandered his birthright, flung his manhood and his mind and his 
soul away with itP 

He had been gifted with such a genius as was in Alcibiades when 
he listened in love to the golden words of his master, or heard the 
shouts of ae ep ies give him to triumph as his chariot-wheels 
crushed the wild thyme they threw. Should he perish, like Alci- 
biades, in the arms of a courtesan, lest to all that earlier and holier 
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time? A greater inheritance than that which he had squandered 
had been given him in his intellect; a greater suicide than that of 
the body would be the suicide that now was destroying the mind 
with which nature had dowered him. 

Freedom was left him, and intellect,—the two first treasures of 
life; whilst the powers of his brain were still his, and his liberty, 
the poet would have said,— 


“Then first of the mighty, thank God that thou art.” 


There are libertios sweeter than love; there are goals higher than 
happiness. ‘ 

Some memory of them stirred in him there, with the noiseless 
flow of the lingering water gt his foet, and above the quiet of the 
stars; the thoughts of his youth came back to him, and his heart 
ached with their longing. 

Out of the salt depths of their calamity men had gathered the 
heroisms of their future; out of the desort of their exile they had 
learned the power to return as conquerors. The greater things 
within him awakened from their lethargy ; the innate strength so 
long untriod, so long lulled to dreamy indolence and rest, uncoiled 
trom its prostration ; the force that would resist and, it might be. 
survive, slowly camo upon him, with the taunts of his foe. It was 
possible that thore was that still in him which might be grander 
and truer to the ambitions of his imaginative childhood under 
adversity, than in the voluptuous sweetness of his rich and careless 
life. It was possibly, if—if he could once meet the fate he shud- 
dered from, once look at the bitterness of the life that waited for 
him, and enter on its desolate and arid waste without going back 
to the closed gates of his forfeited paradise to stretch his limbs 
within their shadow once more ere he died. 

There is more courage needed oftentimes to accept the onward 
flow of existence, bitter as the waters of Marah, black and narrow 
as the channel of Jordan, than there is ever needed to bow down 
tho neck to the sweep of the death-angel’s sword. 

He rose slowly and looked upward; the hours had fled, the rk 
was sleoping, the busy feet of the crowds were silent, and the hu 
of an intense rest was on the world around him. Beneath it vice 
eet yet riot and misory still‘moan; but it was towards dawn, 
and the noiseless peace was unbroken; the trembling rays of moon- 
light shivered on the water’s surface, and far above, shining from 
the deep, blue-black, fathomless yault, the lustre of the stars 
burned through the brilliancy of winter air,—a myriad worlds 
uncounted and unknown. Men had abandoned and hope forsaken 
him; on the earth he had no place, and in human love no memory; 
but there, under their solemn light, their own tranquillity encom- 
passed him ; solitude lost its desolation in the eternity and the 
immensity of that limitless space, of that unknown deity. 

A lifetime suffered here,—what was it? the span of a single day 
in those bright worlds beyond the sun. In face of that changeless 
and endless calm, the burden of so brief a labour might well be 
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borne ; sufficient if through travail the faintest shadow of likeness 
unto trath were gained. To many in their suffering that unalter- 
able and oternal serenity of nature is pitiless, is unendurable; they 
find no mercy in it, no shelter, and no aid; to him it was divine 
as consolation, divine with the majesty of God. Above the fret 
and vice and wretchedness of earth it brooded so still, so cold; it 
stretched so boundless and so deathless out into the infinite realms 
of space |—from it there seemed to breathe the promise of a future 
when men should live ‘‘ sceptreless, free, uncircumscribed ;”’ from 
it there seemed to steal the Aidan: ‘* Let the world abandon you, 
but to yourself be true.” 

Though he had lost all, there were with hirA still the dreams of 
his youth; the world forsook him, and tho width of the earth 
stretched before him,—a desert laid waste, barren and pitiloss as 
stone, through which he must pass, wearily and in solitude, to live 
and to die alone ;' yet he arose with his dead strength revived, with 
the calm of a passionless endurance fallen on him. 

He accepted tho desolation of his life, for the sake of all beyond 
life, greater than life, which looked down on him from the silence 
of the night, 


BOOK THE FIFTH. 


CHAPTER L 
IN EXILE. 


IT was sunset in Venice,—that supreme moment whon the magi- 
cal flush of light transfigures all, and wandcrers whose oyes have 
long ached with the greyness and the glare of northward cities 
aze and think themselves in heaven. The still waters of the 
es, the marbles and the porphyry and the ee er of the mighty 
pelaten: the soft grey of the ruins all covered with clinging green and 
the glowing blossoms of creepers, the hidden antique nooks where 
s0me woman’s head leaned out of an arched casement, like a dream 
of the Dandolo time when the Adriatic swarmed with the returning 
galleys laden with Byzantine spoil, the dim, mystic, majestic walls 
that towered above the gliding surface of the eternal water, once 
alive with flowers, and music, and the gleam of golden tresses, and 
the laughter of careless revellers in the Venice of Goldoni, in the 
Venice of the Past ;—everywhere thesunset glowed with the marvel 
of its colour, with the wonder of its warmth. 
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Then a moment, and it was gone. Night fell with the hushed 
shadowy stillness that belongs to Venice alone; and in the place 
of the not and luxuriance of colour there was the tremulous dark- 
ness of the young night, with the beat of an oar on the water, the 
scent of unclosing carnation-buds, the white gleam of moonlight, 
and the odour of lilies-of-the-valley blossoming in the dark arch- 
way of some mosaic-lined window. 

ne massive and ancient house towered up amidst many another 
palace,—a majestic, melancholy place, with shafts of black marble 
and columns of porphyry, and deep sea-piles that the canal bathed 
into a hundred umber tints. Long ago some of the greatest of the 
oligarchy had held *hero their highost state; now it was scarcely 
habited, left to decay, and lost in gloom,—a sepulchre of dead 
vlories, while the insolence of foreign mirth and the shame of 
foreign arms outraged the captive and widowed beauty of the Adri- 
atic spouse. It was lonely and unspeakably desolate; with the 
vliding sheet of the still water bencath its walls, and the long 
sombre lines of forsakon palaces stretching beyond it on cither side, 
and facing it in the splendour of the early moon. Yet it was infi- 
nitely impressive, infinitely grand, standing there withits medizval 
sculptures touched with rays of starlight, and its costly marbles 
ise by the ebbing of the tide. 

At one of its lofty, narrow cusoments a man leaned out into the 
fragrant spring-tide air; he had risen from close studies in the 
chamber within—vast in space as a king’s throno-room, barren in 
vurniture as a contadina’s hut—to watch the fuding of the sun, tho 
sudden loss of all the wealth of colour in the grey hues of evening ; 
und he lingered still, now that the night had wholly fallen. In 
that stillness, in that soft lapping of the water, in that glisten in 
the distance of the silvery lagune, in that scarcely-stirring wind 
lilled with the breath of opening blossoms, there was a lulling 
charm,—there was the echo of a long-lost youth. 

His face was of a great beauty; though many years had passed 
over it, time could touch and could dim it but little; but in the 
eyes there was the exile’s weariness and the deep thought of the 
scholar; on the mouth there was that look which comes of bitter 
pain borne, of strong victories wrung from calumny and poverty 
and hard defiance,—such a look as Dante might have worn, yet less 
harsh, though not less mournful;than the Florentine’s, He looked 
down on the deep and sleeping shadows, on the gliding darkness of 
the canal below; the sweetness of the young night, the Adriatic 
fragrance of the sea-wafted air, brought him a thousand memories 
across the desert of long years. 

Through his mind floated such thoughts as wearied Cleon :-- 


“ Indeed, to know is something, and te prove 
How all this beauty might be enjoy’d is more; 
But, knowing naught, to enjoy is something toa 
Yon rower with the moulded muscles there, 
Lowering the sail, is nearer it than I.” 


There had been a time when every breath of life had been for him 
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vnjoyment, rich as the — life of Dionysus. In moments such 
us these he longed for that dead time, as the poet Ovid, in the ice 
and winter storms and snow-bound forests of his Danubian exile, 
longed for the golden sunlight, for the purple pomp, for the glad 
idolatry of the yine-crowned land that knew his place no more. 

‘‘Am I any nearer the ambitions of my youth than I was twent 
years ago f—am I as near?” he thought. In the voluptuous hus 
and fragrance of the Venetian night his years seemed cold and 
fruitless and heavy-laden. , 

Where he stood, in the dark arch of the window, the measured 
music of oars beat the water; beneath the walls soveral gondola: 

ilded; on the silence rose, chaunted by the medlow voices of young 

enetians, a hymn of liberty. They might pay to their tyrants 
well-nigh with life for its singing; yat that knowledge gave no 
tremor to the cadence that rang so bold and so clear in the still- 
ness. Passionate, yet unspeakably sad, rich as the world of colour 
that had just passed from the world, but melancholy as the breath- 
loss stillness of the calm lagunes, the ode of freedom was sung by 
the lips of those who knew themselves slaves,—young, fresh voices, 
the voices of youth and of vivid ambition, yet touched to a deeper 
meaning and vibrating with a hopeless desire; for they were the 
voices also of forbidden hope, and of thoughts held in bond and 
enchained, It was the “Io triumphe” of lberty,— 


“Thou huntress swifter than the Moon! thou terror 
Of the world’s wolves! thou bearer of the quiver, 
‘Whose sun-like shafts pierce tem pest-tossdd error 
As light may pierce the clouds ; ” 


but also it was the lament of Leopardi,—the lament most weary, 
most utterly desolate, of all upon earth,—tho lamont of men whose 
hearts ache for lofty aims and noble fields, and whose lives are 
denied all purpose and all effort,—of men whose country is in 
thraldom. 

The chaunt ceased; all the many and melodious tones which had 
risen on the night and swelled louder and sweeter down the canal, 
till the boatmen far off heard the echo and gave it back, were sud- 
denly silenced, as a choir of song-birds will cease at noontide. In 
the prew of the foremost vessel a ypung Venetian rose, the gleam of 
his auburn hair and the kindling light on his face like some old 
painter’s Gabriel or Michael yonder in the gloom of the ancient 
churches. He lifted his eyes to the arch of the casement where he 
stood up in the white, tremulous lustre of the moon. 

‘“You have striven for the freodom of thought and for the liberty 
of judgment,” he said, simply. ‘‘ Venice, who has lost them both, 
loves you for that which you haye loved, and gives you thus the 
only homage she now dares.” 

Without pause, without a word more, the rowers bent above 
their oars, the gondolas floated down the dark surface, the youn 
impassioned faces of the singers turned backward with a fond and 
seyerent farewell as their vessels swept into the shadows, so deep 
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80 ruyless, underneath the walls of the abandoned palaces: it was 
all they had to give, that song of freedom in a fettered land. 

He to whom they gave it thought it more than the gift of crowns 
‘nid at his feet. It touched him aaa ath with its suddenness, 
with its meaning,—this gratitude rendered to him by the young, 
pure, patriot-voices of those who might pay the cost of that night's 
utterance with the pain of captive’s bondage or of exile’s banish. 
ment. It was more worth to him than any diadem with which the 
world could have anointed him,'—this recognition of what he sought, 
this knowledge of why he laboured. 

It came to him as answer and rebuke to the thoughts which had 
boen with him as that unbidden music rose upon the night. To 
en} oy was much; but to seck truth and labour for freedom might 

more. 

“One fottor of tradition loosened, one web of superstition broken, 
one ray of light let in on darkness, one principle of liberty secured, 
are worth the living for,” he mused. ‘‘ Fame !—it is the flower of 
a day, that dies when the next sun risos. But to do somothing, 
however little, to free men from their chains, to aid something, 
however faintly, the rights of reason and of truth, to be unvan- 
quished through all and against all, these may bring ono nearer the 
pure ambitions of youth. Happiness dics as age comes to us; it 
sets for ever, with the suns of curly ycars: yet perhaps we may 
keep a higher thing boside which it holds but a brief loyalty, if to 
een we can rest true, if for the liberty of the world we can do 
anything.” 

‘or he was one of those who to the cause of freedom and of truth 
bring the wealth of their intellect and the yoars of their life, and 
receive but little requital save a sullen reverence wrung from an 
unwilling world, and the railing bitterness of the crowds who abhor 
light and hug error and tradition close. His words stirred with 
shame the hearts of nations steeped in lust and lethargy and the 
greed of gold; and they awoke to hoot and hiss the one who dared 
rouse them from their torpor or arrest them in their a ee 
ing. Ilis thoughts sank down into the unworn hearts of youth, 
and they shook themselves fres from the ashes of superstition and 
the chains of creeds; and the priests of superstition cursed him. 
His utterance probed the surface of the world, and, piercing its 
panoply of wordy falschood, brought to it the clear, keen light of 
scepticism and truth ; and the world was weary of him, it slept so 
much more soundly beneath the veil and in the darkness. He loved 
mon with a pity and a tolerance no trial could exhaust; he would 
have led them, if he could, to the search and to the knowledge of 
other things than their gold-thirst an@ <heir paradise of lies; and 
they turned back to their treasuries of money, to their granaries of 


hypocrisies, and would have none of him. elr ears were y 
deaf, their eyes were wilfully blind, their feet loved the trodden 
paths, their hands were busy grasping their neighbours’ ; 


they wondered at and they reviled him; they would not folluw to 
tho mountain air he bade them broathe; they stayed in the mud, 
socking a coin, He was alon& The world gave him fame grudg- 
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a Canih chabert because it could not withhold it longer; but it 
left him alone and condemned because he saw no holiness in the 
shrine of gold, and no right divine in the tyranny of tradition. 

He was alone; eagles that love the high light-penetrated air, 
that has no mist and clog of earth-born dust, must ever dwell in 
solitude. Yet now and then there came to him, as there had come 
from the voices of fettered men to-night, an echo of his own 
oo @ recognition of his own labours, and these sufficed to 

¢ 


They who labour justly for the sheer sake of truth find no pre- 
sent reward: will they hereafter find it? A weary question ;—one 
to which men never yet have gained an answer. 


CHAPTER I. 
IN TRIUMPH. 


THE stars, as they shone on Venice, shone likewise farther north- 
ward on one of the mighty, labyrinthine, ink-black cities of labour. 
The heavy pall of smoke loomed over tho forosts of roof, of chim- 
neys, of factories, of churches; the bells of the latter were chiming 
with incessant, joyous, pealing clangour, bells that rung a chime 
called of God every seventh day in the midst of the worship of 
Mammon, bells put up in many a steeple, iron offerings to Deity 
by iron hands that wrung the last bitter drop cat of poverty, and 
clammed the last starveling of labour, and bought redemption 
cheaply by a sop to a parish priest. 

The bells were rhyming wildly, with no pretence, happily, that 
it was in the honour of Godhead now,—tossing upward through the 
weight of murky air wave on wave of changing sound, of riotous 
triumph, of passionate, mirthful, random, uncouth music like the 
harmony of Thor’s great hammers. Under the sea of iron-echoing 
noise vast crowds pressed tumultuous, in a grim triumph hike that 
of the metal melodies. Their hard, keen, indomitable faces were 
sharp-set as the knives they made, were massive as the iron the 
worked; and on them was the flush and the pride of victory. It 
was on the night of a great electéon, an election that had followed 
in Lenten time on a sudden and unlooked-for dissolution,—an 
appeal to the country as agitating as it had been unforeseen; and 
hae had brought to the ite their champion, their idol, the most 
famous of all his party. In this vast city of Darshampton there 
was but one name and but one sovereignty,—his. The people had 
crowned him; and who should dare to discrown ? 

In one of the chambers of a magnificent hotel, he stood in the 
dusky red glow of the sunset that burned through the smoke-laden 
atmosphere and fell about his feet as though 1t too were eager to 
seek him out and smile on him,—this man, omnipotent in all he 
undertook. A crowd of friends were about him, breathless in con- 
etatulation on what was but a fepeated triumph, waiting in 
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delighted warmth of welcome on one in whom they saw a deity 
more potent than all the gods of Semitic or Achzean creeds,—the 
deity of a supreme Success. Throngs had been about him from 
earlicst days,—throngs of friends, of flatterers, of men who believed 
in him honestly and would have fought for him to the death had 
need been,—of men who believed in nothing except the divinity of 
success, and followed that idolatrously in him because they saw his 
acumen never fail, his fortunemever change. The city would give 
him its banquet to-night; his party brought him devoted gratitude 
and ecstatic pride, the country bestowed on him scarce less admira- 
tion; young men looked to him as their loader, elder looked. to him to 
reap the harvest of the seed they had sown in the future; the aris- 
tocracy dreaded, the plutocracy bribed, the multitude adored him. 
He was a great man alreaay; later on he would be a greater,— 
popular beyond all conception, triumphant in whatever he essayed. 

e shouts and the cheers of the populace swelled louder and 
louder; the clamour was hoarse, Titanic, almost terrible in its im- 
perative power, as the voice of the People always is when once it 
thunders through the land,—imperative for murder as imperative 
for bread, mighty and rosistless alike in both. Here it rose with 
one accord, with one word,—his own name. T'hey had brought 
him in,—those men with their horny, supple hands, and their black- 
ened, resolute brows, and their limbs like the limbs of the old Ber- 
srkers, those men of the Black Country, who grasped so doggedly 
at truths sharp as steel, yot graspod but at half-truths, and, so 
blinded, reached but hatred of an Order when they thought} they 
grasped at liberty for Mankind. Tho shouts swelled louder and 
louder, more and more full of peremptory demand; they had 
brought him through, or thought they had, and clamoured for 
their idol. 

He humoured them ever, as a lion-tamer humours his cubs, that 
he may cut the claws and grind smooth the teeth and make the 
brave beast lie down passive as a spaniel at his beck, and turn to 
profit the world’s terror when he shows how docilely he guides the 
wild, tawny, desert-king, that at his bidding would leap forth and 
tear and slay. 

He went out on the balcony, and the din of the acclamations 
rolled up to the red evening skies like thunder. In the large square 
before the building, and in the transverse streets that crossed and 
met, the dense multitudes were gathered, wave on wave of human 
life, surging in in swift succession, and stretching far and wide 
away beyond the sight, like a stormy and restless sea. Their dark 
faces, swarthy and begrimed, shrewd and stern, were turned up- 
ward to the balcony with an eager pride and pleasure, while from 
the brawny chests of the iron-workers that tremendous welcome 
tang. Tbe sun shone more burnished red in the crimson, heavy 
west, and, slanting in broad, glowing, dusky streams of light 
athwart the misty gloom, fell on that ocean of upraised faces, and 
across the eyes of the man they honoured,—eyes so keen, so mirth- 
ful, so unerring, so full of sag: cious life, of triumphant victory. 

“* Ho is the man for the Future,” said one stalwatt worker. with 
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the breath of the furnace-blasts and the blackness of the iron- 
foundry upon him, yet who read Bentham, and Fourier, and Mill. 

One, less book-wise and more world-wise, piorced nearer to the 
secret of success, to the root of popularity, as he answered, 

‘** He’s more: he’s the man for tho Present.” 

‘¢ And the man for the People!” shouted a third, behind them, 
The words were caught up and echocd on all sides, till they ran 
through the packed thousands like electric iluid, till from the whole 
of the swaying gigantic mass the words broke unanimously, rising 
high above the pealing of the bells and the strife of tho stroets, 
hurling his name out in that prim, passionate, furious love of a 
multitude which has ever in it somothing, dud wellnigh as much, 
of menace as of caress. 

Ife nodded to them with a pleasant, familiar emilo,—such a smile 
as a boy gives to his favourite and unruly dogs; thon he stood more 
forward against the iron scrollwork of the bulcony, looking down 
on that movement beneath him, and spoke. 

Not for the first time here, in Darshampton, by many, the ring- 
ing, metallic, clurion-10ll of the voice they knew so well stilled 
them like magic, thrilled them as hounds thrill at the notes of a 
horn, and held them in check as the horn holds the pack. He 
spoke as only those can speuk who have been Jong trained to the 
public arena, who have studied every techuicality of thoir science 
and every weakness of their audience, who have brought to it not 
orly the talent of native skill, but the polish of long usage, the 
power of assured practice. He spoke well,—kecn, trenchant, 
vigorous, humorous oratory, English to tho ‘backbone, coarse in 
its pungency, withal, here, as it could be scholurly elsewhere, 
striking to the heart of its subject as surely and as struightly as 
the arrow of Tell to the core of the apple. There was a breath- 
less silence while he spoke, the trumpet-like tones of his ring- 
ing yoice penetrate without effort to the farthormost of the 
listening throngs, the Swift-like humour and wit shaking sar- 
donic laughter from the brawny chests of his hearers, the itis g 
and incisive reasoning drawn in by them as eagerly as town- 
dusted lungs draw in the salt, fresh breezes of the sea. He was 
their master, though they thought themselves his electors and 
creators ; and he played at will on them, as a strong, skilled hand 
plays on a stringed instrumen\, moving it to what cadence he 
chooses. They listened in devoted silence, only broken by tumul- 
tuous cheering, or by tho hoarse, gaunt laughter that was ominous 
as any curses raised against what they hated. He spoke site 
though so succinctly, so pungently, that the minutes of his specc 
seemed moments; then ceased, while the red sun-glow still strayed 
to his feet, and the chimes of the bells swung wild delight, and the 
shouts of the populace teeming below deafened the air with his 
name. 

He laughed to himself as he bowed many times his thanks and 
his farewell, then sauntered from the balcony into the lighted ard 
crowded room, glancing back at that shifting sea of upraisod, 
sarnest, hard-lined faces in the dusky heat of the fading sun. 

& 
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‘¢D—d rascals, every one of you, my fricnds,” he thought, “‘ or 
out-and-out-fools; God knows which. Rave about oppression and 
the wrongs of Capital to Labour, while you send your children to 
sweat, at five years old, in furnaces, and threaten to kill your 
brother if he don’t join your trade-union and strike when he’s told ; 
clamour for the rights of man, and worry your brains after political 
economics, while you think all the ‘mghts’ centre in scribblin 
your name in a poll-book and talking mild sedition in a tap-room ! 
Oh, you precious fools! how we use you, and how we laugh 
at you!” 

for he was not even wholly true to those who were so true tu 
him; and he had no bélief even in their thorough, heartfelt earnest- 
ness, erring from imperfect vision, and distorted from imperfect 
sducation, but sincere and trie in its widest errors. 

They thought they had made him what he was; he knew that 
they were his tools, his wax, his weapons. 

e glanced back once on to tho vast, oscillating crowd in the 
reddoning angry sunset mist, and the laugh of a consummated 
victory, the insolence of a secure triumph, were in the backward 
flash of his eyes, mingled, too, with a certain proud power, a cer- 
tain oxultation of self-achioved distinction. Tis name was still 
echoing to the skies from the lungs of the close-packed throngs. 

‘‘Who dare sneer at that name now?” ho thought; and there 
was in that thought the glow which Thomistocles felt when they 
who had exiled him as a nameless thing of the people, to wrestle 
with tho baso-born jn the Ring of Cynosarges, welcomed him in 
the city of the Violet Crown as the victor of Salamis, the slayer 
of Persia. 

Then he wont within from the stormy clangour and the scarlet 
flush of evening, and was feasted through that night by the men 
of the mighty town, nobles who hatcd him bearing their part i 
his honour, rivers of wine flowing to his toast, the crowds of the 
streets knowing no theme but his present and his future, the nation 
on the morrow saying, as the city said to-night, ‘‘He ig a great 
maa; he will be still greater.” 


BOOK THE SIXTH. 


CHAPTER I. 
“PRIMAVERA! GIOVENTU DELL’? ANNO!” 


Down at the foot of the mountain-slopes reaching to Vallombroas, 
hidden away in the deep belt of the chestnut-forests, was a little 
Tuscan village. Sheltered high above by the pines of the hills, 
and veiled from every glance by the thick masses of the chestnut- 
leaves, no strange foot over scarcely wandered to it. It was out 
of the route of travellers; it had slumbered here for ages: it had 
been here when Milton looked on the Val d Arno; it had been 
here when Totila thundered at the gates of Rome; it had been here 
when Plautus caught in the colour of his words the laughter, the 
rairth, the tavern-wit, the girls @ libre allure, the wino-brawls, and 
the Bacchan feasts of the Latin life; it had bdéen here through all 
changes, but it had never changed. Belike, it had been sacked 
by Cwsar, razed by Theodoric, visited by Stilicho, plundered by the 
Franks of Carl; but it was still the same, surviving all ruin, and 
covered in the spring-time with so dense a leafy shade that the 
grey tint of its stone, the red brown of its few roofs, showed no 
more than the oriole’s nest through the boughs. The purple plums 
of the olives ripened and were gathered, the red osiers changed to 
tender green, the grapes were garnered with the vintage-tide, the 
cattle came down the hill-sides when the sun sank low, the chest- 
nuts turned to ruddy brown and broke their husks and fell upon 
the moss; a few lives were born, a few lives were buried. These 
were all the changes known thefe, the changes of the night and 
day, of the scasons of the year, and of the coming of hfe and of 
death. The light of the after-glow shone on it, the scorch of the 
later summer parched its fields and woods, the snows of winter lay 
upon its hill-top aud gleamed between the darkness of its pines, 
the breath of the spring breathed the flower-glory over its land, 
and uncurled the white spiral blossom of its arums in the water- 
bed; but through wars and rumours of wars, through the Cam- 
paign of Italy as through the wars of the Great Captain, through 
the ravages of the Cinque Cento as through the raids of the Goths 
and the Gauls, the little woodland nook of Fontane Amorose 
remained unaltered, as though the foot of Dionysus when it had 
pressed its sward had bidden its bléssoms keep an eternal bloom, 
and the Dryads and the Satyrs, driven from eyury other ancient 
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haunt, still lived beneath the greon fronds of its trailing plants, 
and laughed amidst the bronzed gold of its autumn vines. 

It was in the ‘‘mezza notted’ Aprile,” beloved of painters, 
hymned of poets, which makes of all the Southern land one fresh 
and laughing garden. Upward yonder, higher still on the hills, 
there was some Tittle chillness lingering still, and the air blew keener 
through the aisles of pines; but here, midway in the sloping of rich 
mossy greensward, deeply sheltgred by its beeches and chestnuts 
and by the slopes of its fir-woods, the delicious spring of Italy was 
in its fairest, with the purple orchid glowing in the noon, and the 
delicate wind-flower fanned by the breeze, and the young buds of 
the vine opening in thé clear and perfect light. A few miles from 
the clustering dwellings of Fontane was a grove of beech-trees, 
always, save at the height of nton, dark as twilight; for the branches 
wore dense, and the trees towered massive and many. Yet in the 
heart of them was a nook fit for the couch of a Nuiad,—fit to have 
had laid down in it tho fair lifeless limbs of Adonis. In the shade of 
the leaves the moss and grass wereeverfresh; thesun-tan of midsum- 
mer never brought drought there; anomones and violets, and all wild 
flowers that bloom in Tuscan woods, filled it with odour and colour, 
and through it welled the bright clear water of a broken fountain, 
so old that underneath its moss might still be traced the half-effaved 
Latin inscription. By it perhaps Virgil once had learned, or 
Olaudian rhymed his epic; at its spring the beautiful evil lips o? 
Antonina might have drunk, or, lying beside them, Lucretius might 
have thought of the,Etrurian shades, looking fur down into those 
deep, rayless aisles of beech, sublime and sad as his own genius. 
Where the water rippled, losing itself among the mossos and the 
orchids, a glory of sunlight came, touching to silver the wing of a 
wood-pigeon poised to drink, lending a warmer blush to the white 
wild rose as the nfling bee hummod far down in its violated chalico, 
and shedding its ripe gold on the hair of a ‘young gizl leaning’ 
motionless there. 

The birds, fearless of her presence, paused in their flight to glance 
at her; the nightingales, thinking it night in the beech-shadows 
yonder, sung her their softest songs; the butterflies alighted on 
the flowers her hands held; they knew her well, they loved her ; 
they were her only playmates in the long Italian day. Arum lilies, 
and the palo-green blossoms of the ivy, and anemones glowing 
crimson, and the emerald coils of moss, were in a loose sheaf on her 
lap; she satin a day-dream, watching the mystical flow of the 
ibaa as though its patient music could sing her the hymn of her 

uture. 

She was very young, but on her beauty was the Tuscan glow; 
and she had already the tall, slonder, yiolding, voluptuous form of 
thc South. In the hair, like a chestnut that has the fleck of the 
sunlight upon it, in the deop eyes with thoir blue-black lustre and 
their dreamy passionate lids, in the lips so soft, so proud, so mourn- 
ful, in the brow, broad and thoughtful like an antique, in the bril- 
liance and the light upon the éace, were all the Southern types : 
‘t was onlv in the fairness of the skin that something more Northern 
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siness of Italy. 

Her hand rested on the stone that bore the Latin words, all 
covered now with the wild growth of ivy; her gaze rested on the 
water sparkling so bright in sunshine here, flowing so dark 
beneath the grasses there; the sheaf of woodland wealth rested 
listlessly on her lap. She leaned thore, in her childhood’s care- 
lessness, in the classic solitude, against the black shades of the 
beech-woods that closed her in a8 in a temple, and only let the 
flood of sun pour down across the ruined Roman fountain and the 
countless flowers at her foet. 

She was fair as Sappho while yet love was unknown and achild’s 
laughter amidst the roses of Ionia was only hushed now and then 
by vague and prescient dreams; she,was fair as Héloise while yet 
only the grand serenity of the Greek scroll lay opened before her 
eyes and no voice beside her had taught a lore more fatal and a 
mystery more mournful than the wise words of Hellas. 

She was very lovely, motionless here where no sound came ex- 
cept the lulling of the water and the gliding noise of a bird’s wing, 
where the tender green blossoming vines hung coiled above her 
head, and where the deep bronze of the beech-belt drew round her 


the gloom of the night. 

Where she leaned thus, one passing through the denseness of 
that gloom saw her, unseen himself, and paused; he thought of 
Proserpine among the flowers ere the cruelty of fate fell on her. 
The young life and the grass-grown ruin, the aisle of colour and 
sunlight, and the mass of enclosing shade, Wore a picture and a 
poem in one,—the gladness of a Greek idyl, with the mystic dark- 
ness of & Northern Saga. 

Once he would have lingered there, drawn the ivy-wreaths from 
the hands, wooed the eyes from their musing gaze, paused_beside 
her in the leafy peace,—once, in the days of his youth. Now he 
looked an instant, thought how fair she was, and passed onward 
down his lonely path far into the beechen shadows. 


CHAPTER IL 
OASTALIA. 


SUDDENLY, without a warning, the radiance of the late day 
clouded. Before the mules could patter along the stony roads, 
before the contadine could reach homeward as they came from 
antique Pelago, before the workers could leave the olive-fields and 
vineyards, before the mild-eyed oxen of the Apennine could be 
driven through the rank hill-grass, without warning, the mighty 
ating eee the night fell, the fires ran down the heavens, the 
roke. 


Through it, as best he might, he who had an hour or two before 
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assed through the moss-grown path of the beech-woods, made his 
backward way. It was now peril to life and limb to be out in its 
fury; the melon-plants were torn up by their roots, the twisted 
olives writhed into tenfold contortion, the peaceful bubbling waters 
turned into angry torrents, the young trees were uprooted and 
hurled down the steep descents; the darkness was impenetrable, 
except when the lightning lit the whole land in its glare, and the 
rushing of stones and of boughs and of saplings, as the winds tore 
them up and whirled them on ifs blast, roared with a thunder only 
drowned in the peals that shook from hill to hill and echoed 
through the solitudes of the forest. 

He could not even fell his road; ho had lost its certainty in the 
blackness around. Unknown to himself, he had wandered back 
once more into the beech-glades, and was lost in their impenetrable 
shades, instead of holding on his upward road along the hill-side 
through the pines. As fhe went, feeling his way slowly through 
the dense hot gloom, he trod on some fallen thing that his foot 
crushed ere he felt it. He stopped and stooped to it; he thought 
it might be some frightened hare or some large bird struck in the 
storm and entangled in the yiclding, clinging moss. The darkness 
was dark as that of a moonless midnight; he had no sense to guide 
him but the sense of touch. The prasses and the flowers, all 
bruised and beaten, met his hand; then, as it moved farther, it 
wandered to the loose trail of some flouting hair, and passed over 
the warmth of human lips and the outline of a woman’s cheek and 
bosom. He thought of the Tuscan child whom he had seen in the 
sunset light. f 

The heavy tresses lay in his hand; he could not tell whether she 
were living or dead, she was so still in the darkness. Ie passed 
his hand gently over her brow, she did not move; he spoke, she 
did not hear; he drew her loosened dress over her uncovered chest, 
she did not feel his touch. There was warmth from the lips on his 
palm, there was a faint pulsation in the heart as he sought for its 
throb; that was all. Else she lay, as one dead, at his feet in 
the blackness of the driving storm, in the din of the echoing 
thunder. 

The fire flashed from the cleft skies; the blaze of an intolerable 
light poured down. In it he saw her, and the broken stone of the 
Latin ruins, with the water gliding into its deep, still pool. He 
et a moment, leaning over hor with the thick wealth of the 

ir lying in his hand; he could not leave her, and succour there 
was none. With little thought, save such an impulse of pity as 
that in which a man might raise a fawn his shot had struck, ora 
song-bird his foot had trodden on, he stooped and raised her in his 
arms. Jer head fell back, her limbs were powerless, she lay 
passive and unconscious in his hold; forsaken here, she must 
sere ; death was abroad in every blast, in every flash. He 

esitated no more, but leaned her brow against his breast, and, 
thus weighted, went on his toilsome and perilous way through the 
beech-glades. Hc knew his road now; that was much: and he 
waa not yery far from his of7n home. He forced his passage 
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slowly and with difficulty through the denseness of the woods. It 
was 4 tedious and dangerous toil. But still as he went he sheltered 
her, and he pierced his road at length through the aisles of the 
beech-wilderness till he came into the broken arches of what had 
once been stately Roman courts. So far near his refuge, he paused 
a second to take rest ; the vivid lightnings filled the arcade with 
their glow, tho peal of the storm rolled above; he leaned against a 
marble shaft and looked down on his burden. Her head rested 
on his breast as peacefully as thoygh sho slept upon her mother’s 
heart; the long dark lashes swept hor cheek; her lips were slightly 
parted with a warmer breath. There was a touching sanctity in 
the unconscious rest, a plaintive appeal in the extreme youth and 
in its death-like calm. 

‘¢ Poor child !” he thought, ‘‘ she may live to wish she had been 
abandoned there to die in the peace ef her childhood.” 

In other years his lips would have called back the sleeping life 
with a caress ; now he looked on her with a passionless pity, gentlo 
because profoundly sad, sad because sho had so much youth, and 
that youth was a woman’s. 

Then he went onward through the shattered arches that were 
canopied and covered with impenetrablo ivy and foathery grasses 
tinted to every hue in the flashings of the light, and entered by a 
low side-door the first court of a Latin villa half in ruins, crossed 
the court, and passed into the first chamber. It was long and 
lofty, and had in it the decay of greatness; fragments of a perfect 
sculpture were upon the walls, a fresco in hues fair as though 
painted but yesterday covered the ceiling, fhe pavement was of 
mosaic marbles; these wore all of its old classic glories that time 
had left untouched : for the rest, it was an artist’s studio, a student’s 
library, strewn with papers and with books, with here and there a 
cast or bronze; at the far end a lectern with a vellum manuscript 
open upon its wings, and in the midst an Etruscan lamp swingin 
from on high and shedding a subducd silvery hight and a so 
perfume on the gloom. Here he brought her, and laid her gently 
down upon tho cushions of acouch. She knew nothing of” what 
was done with her. He went to a flask of Montepulciano standing 
near, poured some of the wine out, and touched her lips with it. 
She drank a little, by mere instinct ; the warmth revived her; her 
lids trembled, then unclosed, and her eyes looked out with a 
dreamy, bewildered sightlessness. 

. What is it? Where amI?” 

‘‘Have no fear, my child; you aro safe now. I found you in 
the storm, and brought you here.” 

Her glance met his; consciousness came to her. 

‘You saved my life, eccellenza! How can I thank your” 

‘‘ By telling me you are unhurt.” 

She looked at him with that awed wistfulness, that earnost won- 
dering gratitude, of a child. 

He touched the bright masses of her hair, moving them back 
from her brow—she was so young; he caressed her with his hand 
as he would a wounded bird. e 
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‘I foar you are in painP There isa bruise on your temple 
and you were senseless when I found you. Do you suffer now P” 

‘©Oh, no! not much. You brought me from the forest? How 
good! how merciful!” 

She stooped her head with the supple grace of the South, and 
kissed his hand with the reverent supplication and thanksgiving of 
a young slave to her owner. He drew it from her quickly. 

‘‘My child, do not pay me such homage for a mere common 
charity. What creature with tke heart of ainan could have left 
‘ou to perish alone? The blow must havo struck you down sense- 
ioe as it from a bough do you think?” 

She shuddered with the memory. 

‘“‘T cannot recollect. The storm came up from the back of the 
woods before I saw or thought of it; it burst suddenly, and as I 
went something struck me down; whether it was tho flash or 
. fallen branch, I can remember nothing since, till I awoke— 

ere.” 

She lifted herself a little, and glanced round the chamber with 
the startled wonder still 1m hor eyos, as of one who wakes from a 
deop slecp in a strange scone; her glance came back to him, and 
dwelt on him with a venerating marvel and admiration: she knew 
his face well, though until that day he had never seen hers. Her 
sweeping lashes wore weighted and glistening with tears as she 
looked—swoet, sudden tears of an infinite iar te for her roscue, 
and to him by whom she had been saved. She was very fair in 
that moment. 

Her hair, all loosened by the wind, fell backward and over her 
shoulders, like a shower of moltcn gold; the warmth of the 
chamber, and the surprise of hor waking thoughts, gave a glow 
like a wild rose to her cheeks. Some of the ivy-coils that she had 
dropped in her haste to riso and flee from the storm had caught in 
the gay colour and the white broiderics of her simplo picturesque 
dress : an artist would have given a year of his life to have 
eee her as she was then, in the shadowy chiar’-oscuro of the 

amplight, in the marble waste of the far-stretching, half-ruined 
chamber. 

A dim fugitive memory wandered before him with the glance o1 
her eyes,—a likeness that he could not trace, yet that pursued 
him, rose before him with the earnest, haunting beauty of her 
face. Far down in his past it lay; he could not disinter it,—he 
could not give it name or substunce,—but its shadow flickered 
before him. She was like something remembered, like something 
recovered. 

‘<'You are tired and exhausted ; lie still,” he said, as she strove 
to rise. ‘‘ They shall bring you food; I need some myself; and 
in an hour the storm may lull, perhaps. May I ask who it is that 
my roof has the honour to shelter ?”’ 

She looked at him still with that wistful wondering homage; 
she was shy with him, and the language of courtesy was unfamili 
to her; it was very new to her to be addressed so. 

‘‘What is your name, poverin@s” he asked hor. 
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“They call me Castalia.” 

‘‘ Castalia |—a fair and classic name! And what elsef’ 

‘** Nothing else, eccellenza.” 

Her voice was very low; her head sank, the tears glittered 
thickly on the length of her lashes. In the answer she had told 
him all the history she had. 

He was silent a moment, regretful that he had pained her; his 
voice was very tender as he spoke again. 

*¢ And your mother—is she living?” 

She shook her head. 

He looked at her with a deep pity, this child with the brilliance 
of Southern suns about her, and a fate so lonely and so blighted at 
the outset. 

He asked her no more; but, as a Tuscan woman answered his 
summons and brought into the chamber a tray of fruits, and 
macaroni, and truffles, with some flasks of Italian and Rhine 
wines, he served hor with his own hands as assiduously, as revo- 
rently, as any would serve a quoen. And as the rest and the 
food revived her more and moro, and more and more restored 
the animation to her lips, the lustre to hor eyes, she seemed, in the 
antique classic Doric charm of the silent chamber, like some gem 
of the old Venetian masters set in the white coldness of the marble 
walls—like some lustrous, gold-leaved, Italian flowor, sprung in 
its bud from the groy solemnity, the sublime decay, of Roman 
ruins. 

He wondered whence she came and what she was—this Tuscan 
child with the grace of a daughter of the Aatonines, who was 
without a name; and once more the memory which had haunted 
him rose again, not to be grasped, but lost in the mazy shades 
of a far-distaut past. 

The storm was at its height, there seemed little chance of its 
abatement; the mighty din of its thunder rolled like the roar of a 
hundred battles, and the moaning and trembling of all the beech 
and chestnut woods were heard on the stillness. She shuddered as 
she listened. 

‘‘Ah! I should have been lying dead in all that terror now, but 
for your pity !”’ 

** Do not think of it,” he answered soothingly. ‘‘ Let the storm 
rage as it will, you are safe herewith me. Tell me, where is it 
you live?” 

She looked at him with an intense sadness, very strange upon 
the glow and glory of her youth; and, though the flush grew 
hotter in her face, it was proud and still in its pain. 

“‘ Tilustrissimo,” she said, softly, for there was a breathless awe 
of him upon her, mingled touchingly with a spaniel-like trust, 
‘** you ought to know whom your house shelters; it is only just. I 
have no name; I have no history. My mother died when I was a 
few months old; she came a stranger, and the village knew nothing 
of her, only this—she was not wedded. The Padre Giulio and his 
mother adopted me; they have been very good. The uame they 
found on me was Oastalia. JY have aothing more to tell-”. 
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The simplicity of the words lent them but the deeper sadness, 
the restrained pain, the half-haughty, half-appealing shame, with 
which she spoke them, gave them but the stronger pathos, Thoy 
touched her listener greatly. 

‘‘Thank you for your confidence, my fair child,” he answered 
her, with a pitying tenderness in his yvoice—she was so young to 
be already touched with life’s suffering and the world’s reproach. 
‘‘ You do not know your history; there is room, then, to hope it a 
bright one.” ( 

She shook her head. 

‘‘Tlustrissimo, how? It began i shame; it will end in a 
convent,”’ 

‘‘A convent? DBotter the tomb!” 

Te spoke on an impulse. To cage her to that living death of 
the veil seemed barbarous‘as to shut away in darkness, till it died, 
one of the golden-winged orioles that fluttered through the length 
of a spring day below the slopes of Vallambrosga. 

‘Yes! better a thousand times! In the grave one sleeps un- 
conscious! But, forgive me, eccellenza; I weary you. Let me go.” 

‘Go! with tho storm at that height ? ‘You would go to your 
destruction. No living thing could pass from here to l’ontane in 
such a night. Wait a while; it may lull presontly. And give me 
no titles of deference; I can claim none.” 

‘You must be a great lord?” she said, softly and hesitatingly. 

He smiled wearily. 

‘‘ My greatness—if I ever truly had any—departed from me long 
aro. i am no noble. I am little richer than your peasants of 
l*ontane.” 

She glanced round the chamber. To her, after the bare sim- 
plicity of the Fontano hamlet, the frescoes, the sculpture, the 
mosaics, though they were but the relics of Latin ruins, made it 
seem a palace; then her glistening meditative oyes dwelt on him. 

‘You are lord of yourself, at least ?” she said, lingeringly, with 
the naif expression of a child. 

‘‘T have but a rebellious subject, then,” ho answered, with a 
tinge of sadness that did not escape her. ‘‘ But, poverina, you 
look feverish and tired. I have been thoughtless for you. Are you 
in pain?” 

he smiled at him—a smile of infinite patience and sweetness, 
that brought back in his thoughts once more a memory he could 
not follow. 

‘“‘Not much: it is nothing.” 

She would not confess that, in truth, an intolerable pain ached 
through her bruised temples, and that an utter exhaustion was 
stealing fast upon her. 

*‘ Lie still, then,” he said, bending over her; ‘the tempest is at 
its worst now. Take no heed of me, but sleep, if you can.” 

She thanked him, and obeyed him; she watched him with a 
reverent, wondering homage; she revered him already like aking, 
like a eG 

She had passed all her yeung years in the chestnut-shadowas 
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beneath Vallombrosa, and she had far too much innocence, far too 
much faith, to think of harm that could be done her in this soli- 
tude, to feel anything but a sublime, devoted trust in tne stranger 
who had saved her life. Moreover, the weariness that was grow- 
ing on her, the sleep that weighed down her eyelids, the reaction 
from the shock and peril of the night, left her little sense save of 
a lulling peace that surrounded her, of a voice that soothed her 
like music, of a wish to be silent and still, and keep unbroken this 
soft charm. , 

He left her, and went to the lectern at the farther end of the 
room, where the vellum scroll lay, a disputed manuscript of 
Boethius. On the wide stone hearth some pine-logs were burn- 
ing, for the evenings wore chilly, though the duys were so warm; 
the aromatic odour of the lamp filled the room with a sweet, faint 
incense; the shadows were deep in all the farther parts of the 
hall, only about the hearth was the ruddy, flickering glow of the 
pines; else was in gloom. 

The hours passed uncounted; the thunder had somewhat lulled, 
but the winds were a hurricane, and the drenching downpour of 
rain scoured the land and howled through the pine and the beech 
woods. It was a night which broke the mountain firs like saplings, 
and wrenched up the grey writhing olives by the roots, and laid 
the young birds stone dead by the score. No human thing could 
venture out in it and be sure of life. Tho twelfth hour struck 
from the campanile as the lull of a moment succeeded to the 
roar of the storm; he lifted his head from where he bent over the 
lectern, and looked at the young companion chance had so strangely 
brought there. In the glow of the embers she lay, in her delicate, 
richly-hued beauty, a child in her innocence and her tranquil rest, 
far more than a child in her grace and her charm,—a thing of 
light, and life, and colour, and youth, in the cold, classic solitude of 
the lonely and half-ruined hall, whose cracked mosaic had been worn 
by the passing of so many banished feet that had trodden through 
their brief day, and had glided onward down into their tombs. He 
watched her with an indefinable pity, with a fugitive, intangible 
remembrance pursuing him; her brief story was so mournful, and 
the memory that pursued him was so strong, though he could find 
it no clue, and would give it no substance. Asa chord of music, 
as a flower blooming in a desert place, as a sound of harvest-chant 
or spring-bird’s singing, will bear us back to long-gone hours, so 
the sight of her bore his thoughts backward to years that wera 
sealed for ever,—thoughts that thronged on him, many, and em- 
bittered by their own dead sweetness, as the thought of all that he 
will never again see comes on the exile with the mere scent of 
faded leaves brought to him from the summer woodlands that hear 
his step no more, 

In them he was lost, as he leaned against the broad bronzo 
wings of the lectern-eagle, with his eyes on the ring of ruddy 
colour that circled her like a halo. The storm shook above the 
low, flat roof of the Latin villa, breaking on it as with the force of 
a waterspout. He roused himself #@hd went near her. 
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‘‘ She seg out in such a night as this,’’ he thought. 

Shoe slopt still, softly as a child, a proud, resigned sadness, like 
the memory of her stained birth and lonely fate, on her face. He 
was loath to break her rest, yet he knew that to let her sleep on 
here would be to let the coarse be dage of the mountain peasanta 
touch even her defenceless childhood. He stooped and passed his 
hand lightly over her brow. At the touch, slight as it was, she 
wukened instantly ; the blue-black lustre of her eyes startled into 
consciousness, the flush on her cheek bright as the scarlet japonica 
blossoms. She started up, ashamed. 

‘‘Oh, eccellenza, forgive me! I have been asleep!” 

‘Naturally, after your danger and your fatigue. It was the 
best restorative you could haye. It is midnight now, and the storm 
is scarce losseoned——” se |. 

“Midnight? The Padre will be so wretched! What will he 
thinkP Let mo go; pray let me go.” 

‘Impossible; you weuld go to your certain death. I could not 
venture myself in such a night; you hear the hurricane? You 
must remain with me.” 

“With you?” 

“‘Suroly: I would not let a dog leave my roof in such weather 
as this is. Besides, you are miles higher on the slope here than 
Fontane; the return to the village would be impossible for those 
far hardier than you.” 

She looked at him with a wondering awe; he scemed to her such 
an emperor as Marcus Antoninus, who had laid down his pomp 
and come to dwell'a while like other men. The deep-blue, weary, 
brilliant eyes that gazed on her made her think of the serene, 
imperial eyes of Augustus. 

“Tam a total stranger to you, it is true,” he said, gently, mis- 
interpreting her silence; ‘‘ but you are not afraid to remain in my 
house P_ Iam only here for a villegiatura, and the place is desolate 
enough, but it will at least give you shelter.” 

“‘Afraid P Afraid of you? What could I fear? You saved 
my a it is yours to command. All is—I cannot thank you 
enough.” 

The words were very touching in their liquid Tuscan, in their 
complete innocence, and in their perfect trust. 

‘You have nothing to thank me for; a mule-driver or a char- 
coal-burner must have done for you what I did,” he answered her, 
his voice unconsciously softening. ‘‘And now go to rest; you 
want it. I will send the women to you, and they shall remain in 
your chamber; for you are not well enough to be left alone.” 

‘‘ Ah, eccellenza, how good you are!” she murmured. A few 

ears Older, and she would have been grateful to him in silence, 

tter knowing the motive of his words. ‘‘ But indeed I am 
strong now; we, below Vallombrosa, have the strength of the 
mountain air, and—shall I not trouble you with staying here P ” 

‘Far from it; you bring your own welcome, like the birds 
ant come and sing under our windows. Good-night, and sleep 
well.’ 
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He held his hand out to her; she was but a child to him, anda 
child who had been sheltered on his breast through the driving of 
the storm. She stooped with the exquisite softness of movement 
of Southern women, and touched the hand he gave her, lightly and 
reverently, with her lips. 

‘*T would thank you, eccellenza, but I cannot.” 

She did thank him, however, better than by all words, with that 
hesitating touch of her young lips, wjth that upward glance of her 
eyes, languid with sleep and fatigue, yet lustrous as the Tuscan 
skies by night,—eyes that seemed to him to have some story of his 
past in their depths. 

Then he summoned the women to her, peasants who dwelt in 
the villa, and she left him. 

He, having surrendcred to her, though she knew nothing of it, 
the only habitable chamber that the half-ruined villa atforded, 
stretched himself in the warmth of the pine logs on the wolf-skins 
strewn before it. She had brought back to him, why or whence he 
could not tell, memories that he would willingly let die,—memories 
that, through the length of weary years, burned still into his heart 
with unutterable longing, with intolerable pain. 

In the loneliness of the old classic hall, in the leaping light of 
the pine flames, throngs of shadowy shapes arose around him,— 
the shapes of his past, summoned by the light of a child’s smile. 

She, meanwhile, lay wakcful, yet dreainy, gazing out at the 
unfamiliar chamber and the swaying figure of the peasant woman 
keeping watch over her, and nodding in hor sleep. IJler thoughts 
were steoped in all the wonders of legendary love, and she fancied 
some enchantment had been wrought in her since, out of that 
awful forest darkness, she had been brought to this charmed still- 
ness, in which only one remembrance was with her, the remem-~ 
brance of the musing, lustrous, weary eyos that had looked so 
gently on her, of the voice that had soothed her terror and her pain 
with an accent softer than she had ever hoard. She thought of 
him, and thought, as one other had once done before, that he was 
like the Poet-king of Israel, but having known the bitterness of 
abdication, haying known the ingratitude of the people. Then her 
musing became a dream, and, with a smile upon her lips, she slept 
under a strangor’s roof till the tempcst had passed away and the 
dawn was bright. ° 

As she awoke, the morning had risen. The sun broke in full 
ylory over a splendid mass of purple cloud and tumbled storm- 
nist that glowed in magnificent colour beneath the newly-risen 
rays. ‘The earth laughed again even amidst her ruin,—her ruin of 
crushed olive-buds, and uprooted saplings, and trees rent asunder, 
and nests flung down, with the young birds killed, und the mothers 
flying with piteous cries over the wreck; but the wheat-sprouts 
were too low to be harmed; the vines, though they trailed and 
hung helplessly under the dead weight of rain-drops, were still 
only in blossom ; the watercourses made the wilder, merrier music, 
filled to overfowing, and laying in swathes the rank grasses of 
their beds; the mules began to patt@r over the broken poths, pick« 
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ing their careful way over the dislodged bolders of rocks and the 
deep channels of brimming brooks. Beneath Vallombrosa the 
morning was fair and sun-lightened again, deadly though the 
tempest had been over-night, and rough work of destruction 
though it had wrought. With the sun she rose; her youth, liko 
the youth of the spring and the earth, the brighter for the storm 
and the danger gone by. There was the tush of waking childhood 
and of past sleep upon her ckeeks, and her eyes had the gladness 
of a wondering dream in them, as she found her way, marvellin 
if she dreamed a fairy-tale, down some broken marble steps and 
out into the air. 


‘CHAPTER IT.’ 
$¢ GIOVENTU ! PRIMAVERA DELLA VITA!” 


THE full light poured into the open loggia before the half-ruined 
courts and halls of the Latin villa. Within, the one spacious 
chamber, with its frescoes and the mosaics, its books and scrolls, 
was bare enough. But the world of blossoming spring, of 
morning mists, of lavish foliage that opened out before it, made 
ainple amends for any poverty and decay of the interior; and it 
was porfoct for a villegiatura, this deserted place that Roman pomp 
had once filled in Augustan days. 

In this loggia, reading, her host sat,—a man no longer young, 
though as yot there was no silver amidst the fair and golden lengt 
of his hair; a man of a grave grace, of a serene, meditative dignity 
of look and of movement that had in it something that was vory 
weary, yet something not less grand, not less royal: he might 
ae been a king in purples rather than what he was,—an exile, 
and poor. 

The book was open upon his knee, but his eyes were not upon it 
for the moment; they were resting on the gardens without,— 

ardens wild, forsaken, uncultured, but only the more beautiful 
or that. What he watched in them was the passage of the young 
Tuscan flitting through them with the freedom of a chamois in her 
step, and all the languor of a dew-laden flower in her loveliness. 
ixteen years beyond the Apennines bring womanhood; they 
had brought it to her in the loveliness nature had dowered her 
with, but in all else she was young as a child,—she had never 
wandered from the chestnut shadows of her village, had but dimly 
heard of another yast world beyond the beech-woods, had known 
no friends but the birds who sang to her, no pleasures but to watch 
a blue-warbler shake his bright wings in the myrtles, or to look 
deep down into the heart of a passion-flower and build a thousand 
fancies from its mystic burning hues. She was a child with the 
beauty of a woman; there could be no preater peril for her. 

He thought so as he saw her in this deserted garden. Art had 

no handling with her; the pur@hill-air had made her all she was; 
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and she had the unconsciousness of some rich-plumaged bird, now 
floating softly through the sunlight, now paasing on the wing, 
now alighting to drop down in happy rest in a couch of feathery 


grasses. 

Hoe gazed at her as she wandered through them, that exquisite 
ease in her step which many a royal woman has not, which a 
contadina may have balancing on her dark imperial head a pannier 
of water-melons. The lizards did not*hurry from her, but watched 
her with curious eyes; the timid hares let her stoop and stroke 
them; the old owls blinking in the ivy let her lift her hand and 
touch their crests; the wood-doves flew about her and pecked the 
buds from the boughs she held up to them. ‘She bent over the 
black swollen water, and saw her own reflection laurel-crowned aa 
the branches met above her head; she*gathered the lilies of the 
valley, the buds of Banksia roses, and the young groen ivy-blos- 
soms, and crowned herself with them till the wreath was too heay 
and shook all her glistening hair downward in a shower of gold, 
like a picture of Flora. Then, lastly, she sank to rest on a grey 
rock of fallen sculpture, the crown of flawers still above her brow ; 
and after the glad, thoughtless pastime of a child, the proud and 
profound sadness that usually in repose was on her face succeeded 
it with a charm not the less great because so sudden. 

It was like the suddon fall of evening over the brilliance and the 
glow of her own Tuscan landscape. 

Ashe saw it, he left the loggia and went towards her. She did 
not hear his step till he had approached her closo; then she sprang 
up with the swiftness of a fawn, and with words of gratitude made 
only softer by the awe of him which lent her its delicate coyness. 

‘‘T have been watching you for the last half-hour, Castalia,” he 
said, gently. ‘‘I am glad you could find such companions in my 
chi ers my birds; there is little else here fit for your bright 

outh.’ 

She put her hands up hurriedly to remove the dew-laden wreath 
of bud and blossom ; sho had forgotten it till his speech brought it 
back to her thoughts. He put out his own hand and stayed her. 

‘*Not for worlds! I -wishod a Titian lived to paint you! you 
look like a young priestess of Flora. But, tell me, what spell have 
you that tames the lizards, and stillg the hares, and brings all the 

irds to your hand ?” 

She lifted to him her musing eloquent eyes, grave as @ child’s 
when he pauses to think. 

‘‘I do not know, eccellenza, unless—it may be because I love 
them so well.” 


His face grew a shade darker and yet softer; her words recalled 
the fond belief of his own youth. 


“You think love begets and secures love? I thought so once.” 

‘* And was it not sof” 

“No; but—that knowledge should not kill love in us; there is 
much that is Lagira it, if bs Pali be that is not. Bocause a 
viper turns an gs you, it wo wild yengeance to wring 
the wood-pigeon’s neck.”’ . 
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He spoke half to his own thoughts, half to her; she regardod 
him with a reverent, grateful, wondering gaze; in her little beech- 
furest nest of Fontane she had never seen anything like him. She 
who had known but one bent old priest, and brown, brawny 
muleteers and vintagers from whom she shrank as the white sea- 
swallow shrinks from the hard beak and cruel pursuit of the 
kestrel, thought almost he must be more than mortal. 

"TT ought to leave you, "'ustrissimo?” she said, hesitatingly. 
‘‘T have troubled you so long.” 

‘*Do you wish to leaye me P” 

‘Wish ? oh, no!” 

““ Well, do not leave me yet, then. Come within, and let me 
gee, though no Titian, if T can paint you with your crown of 
flowors. Your Padre Curato will feel no anxicty ; I sent a mes- 
songor to him to say you wore hore.” 

The gravest contrition stole over her face; she looked penitent as 
a chidden child. 

‘‘ Oh, ’lustrissimo! I had forgotten him. Tow ungrateful, when 
he is 80 good! low selfish one grows when oue is happy !”’ 

‘‘Then are you happy with mo?” 

“‘Wecellenza,” she said, under her breath, ‘‘it seems to me that 
I have becn happier than in all the years of my life.” 

The reply pleased him. He had always loved to see happiness 
about him, 

‘‘T am glad it should be so. And do not believe that happiness 
makes us selfish; it is atreason to the sweetest gift of life. It is 
when it has deserted us that it grows hard to keop all the better 
things in us from dying in tho blight. Men shut out happiness 
from their schemes for the world’s virtue; they might as well seek 
to bring flowers to bloom without the sun.” 

He spoke again rather to his own thoughts than to her; but she 
understood him. This young Tuscan, lost amidst the chestnuts 
beneath Vallombrosa, had in hor tho heart of a Hélotse, the mind 
of a Hypatia, though both were in their childhood yet. 

‘*Texcellenza,” she said, hesitatingly, ‘‘ that is true. IZfwe keep 
light from a plant, it will grow up warped. Whon they condemn, 
do they ever ask if what they condemn had a chance to behold the 
light? Perhaps—porhaps if my mother had been happy she would 
not have been ovil, as they call ‘hor ?” 

The colour burned hotly in her face, but her eyes were raised in 
wistful entreaty to him; it was but very vaguely that she under- 
stood the shame that she was made to feel was on her birth, but 
very dimly that she comprehended some yast indistinct error with 
which her dead mother was charged. 

The question touched him with great pity. 

‘* Poverina,” he said, caressingly, ‘‘do not weary your young life 
with those subtleties. You do not know that error lies at all upon 
your mother’s history ; who can, since you say that history is wholly 
unknown,—even to her very name? It may be that the thing the 
world—your little woodland, world, at least—blames in her, was 
some unrecognised martyrdom, some untold unselfishness, At all 
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everts, be she what she will, you are stainless and blamelens; a!) 
you need seek is to be so for ever.” 

She looked at him with passionate feeling. 

“‘I thank you, eccellenza, more for those noble words than for 
the life that you saved me.” 

The brief answer was very eloquent,—eloquent of her nature and 
of her gratitude. He said no more, but led her within to the old 
hall, only fit for a summer residence for an artist, or a scholar 
sufficiently content with its classié charm and forest wildness to 
bear its scant accommodation. An easel stood bofore the open 
colonnade facing the gardens; he paused before it, and glanced at 
her. A lovelier theme nover jared any paiygter’s brush, with the 
fresh crown of lilies and roso-buds and light-green blossoms of wy 
shaking their dew upon the gold-flaked shower of her hair. G 
looked at her, thon he threw aside the*colours ke had taken up. 

‘‘ Twenty years ago I could have given uu picture there,” he 
said, half wearily. ‘‘ Now I have not the heart to paint you, my 
fair child. I havo not the great inspiration,—youth.” 

Twenty years ago ho would havo found no hour more beguiling 
than that spring morning with the young Tuscan, bringing the 
bloom of her beauty and of her crown of flowers out on the can- 
vas; now it only recalled to him all he had lost. 

A shadow stolo ovor her eyes; he saw it, and turned back te the 
easel, 

‘“« Are you disappointes ?” 

She looked besecchingly in his face. 

‘‘T never saw any paintings excopt those in aur little chapel.” 

“No? Well, then, I will try and give you your desire.” 

He took the brushes up again, and, standing before the easel, 
sketched her as sho leaned against one of the pillars of the colon- 
nade, the rich glow and warmth of hor young face but the brighter 
for the whitoness of the hlies and the deep green of the leaves that 
circled her hair. Jle had both the skill and the habit of Art; and 
the impassioned brilliance of hor beauty, with the coronal of blos- 
soms weighting hor forehead with the weight of all diadems, rose 
gradually under his hand out of the sea of brown opaque gloom on 
which it was painted. The hours passed, and the picture grew; it 
beguiled him for the time of heavier cares, and won him out of 
deeper thoughts; yet ever and again, as he lifted his eyes and 
glanced at her, the weariness which had made him turn from the 
task came over him again. He thought of so many golden hours, 
when faces as fair had bloomed to fresh life thus on his canvas, and 
the glory of his youth had been with him to lend its sweetness to 
the eyes, and teach the language of love to the lips, of those he 
painted. Tho soft labour only recalled to him so many days that 
were dead. 

The noontide was intensely still, the heat of the sun quivered 
down through the open arches of the colonnade; the picture grew 
clearer and richer beneath his hand, and the blossoms faded where 
they crowned her hair. She untwined them, and touched them 
mournfully. 

& 
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¢ Ah, eccollenza, they are all dying! 

Ho smilod, not without sadness, too, though it was for deeper 
things than the flowers. 

‘‘ Never mind; you have had their sweetness. Bo content with 
that. Nothing endures.” 

‘‘But it is better never to havo had them than to see them 
withered !” 

‘‘I doubt that. Ifwo shovid have been spared much pain, we 
should also have missed much joy.” 

His thoughts were with other things, though he spoke still in the 
figure of tho flowors. Ile had seen his own crowns wither and 
full and be trodder under foot, yet it was better to have worn 
chem. Sho looked at him in silence, reverently, wonderingly ; she 
inused on what his history could be; she thought him a king in 
exile. So, in a sense, he was. 

There was an infinite shynoss of him in her that gave hor ten- 
fold more charm, it was so innocent and so full of religious yene- 
ration. He scemed to her like tho archangels of her Church, 
so full of majosty, so full of pity. Sho thought with him of all 
ue aie serone, loncly lives that sho had read of in the Latin 

evonds. 

JIe rose, and turned the easel to her. 

“Castalia, do what evon wise men never do; see yoursclf as you 

he camo forward, and looked, as tho sun fell full on the work of 
a few hours, and her countenance changed as by magic; a breath- 
loss surprise was en her lips, a scarlet flush upon her checks, the 
light of an immeasurable admiration and amazo beamed in her eyes. 
She stood entranced at the likeness of hersclf, as, with its diadem 
of blessoms, it gazed out at her from the brown shadows of tho 
background, 

‘‘ Well?” he asked her, smiling. 

She turned to him bowildered and beseeching. 

‘Oh! ’lustrissimo, can it be? Am I as beautiful as that?” 

‘¢ Did the river and the fountain never tell you so before ?” 

Her head drooped, the colour in her check deepened; ber 
innocent delight had had no thought of vanity, but at his words 
she remembered what sho looked on was—herself. 

‘And yet it is beautiful!” she murmured, very low, as though 
in apology. ‘And if I be really ike it-——” 

“‘ What then?” 

A prouder glory flashed into her face; she lifted her head with 
the royalty of a daughter of omperors, mingled with a groat soft- 
ness of regard. 

‘‘ Then, I think, if I could once see the great world I might reign 
there, and I might win some love, and not be scorned as peasanta 
scorn me here.” 

He paused a moment; the words touched him to compassion, 

os Would it not be so, eccellenza ?” 

‘“‘'Yos,” he answerod, slowly ; ‘doubtless it would. But do not 
vich it, if you be wise. Your diadems would not be so pureas the 
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one that lies withered there; your brows would soon ache under 
them, and for the loye—— ” 

‘‘ Ah!” she said, softly, whilst the glow faded, and her eyes filled 
with tears as she spoke with the pathos and the guilelessness of a 
child, ‘‘I long to be loved! All the children of Fontano have their 
mothers, who look brighter when they see them near; but Iam 
all alone. I have been alone so long ! , 

The words had an intense and touthing B pesesnseied in them; a 
harder nature than her listencr’s was would have been moved by 
them. How could he find the cruelty to tell hor that the chances 
were as a million to one that the only love she would ever meet in 
this world beyond the pine woods to which slfe vaguely looked as 
the redresser of her wrongs, would be one less merciful to her even 
than the bitterness and loncliness which now visited on her inno- 
cence and her youth tho unproven error of her dead mother P 
Twonty years before he would have heard hor with little thought, 
save to let his lips linger on the brow whence the faded ivy-buds 
had fallen, and murmur to her the tenderness which her unawakened 
heart longed for, as an imprisoned bird longs for the shelter of 
summer loaves and the whispers of summer rivers; now such a 
thought as this was distant from him as the wide unknown world 
was far from her. 

But pity her he did, profoundly. This nameless, motherloss 
child, with her radiant grace and her proud instincts, was as deso- 
late as any chamois-fawn lost on the hills and driven as an alien 
from every herd with which it seeks a refuge. , 

‘‘ You will have love, some day, poverina,” he said, gently, ‘and 
as much as you will; you will hardly lift such eyos as those to ask 
for it in vain.” 

She sighed, and her head sank lower, while she looked still at 
the painted likeness of herself. Sho was unaware of any tribute 
to her beauty in his words; she thought he meant that some, one 
day, would pity her. 

“Ah,” she answered, wearily, ‘‘ whore is the worth of love, if 
with it is scorn ?” 

The thoughtless taunts and the careless jests which among the 
peasantry had been cast at hor from her birth up as a founding— 
rather in the mothers’ jealousy of her face and-the children’s re- 
sentment of her love of solitude, than from any cruelty or any roal 
contempt—had sunk meek into her nature, rousing rebellion and 
disdain woll-nigh as much as they caused sorrow and a vague sense 
of shame. 

He saw how great a shipwreck might be made of her opening 
life, even from the very purest and lofticst things in her, if 
this outlawry banned her one this passion of mingled de- 
ea and humiliation were fostered by neglect. He spoke on 


‘Scorn! Why dwell on scorn? It is unworthy of you. It ia 
o word that may bring a pang to those who merit it by their own 
ill deeds; it need have no sting for any other. Keep your life 
bigh and blameless, and you will afford to treat scorn with scorn.” 
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She did not reply to him with words, but she flashed on him 
with an answering glance the night-like lustre of her eyes, in an 
eloquence. in a comprehension, 1n a promise, that accepted his 
moaning far more deeply and more vividly than by speech. He 
ruw that she might be led by a cord of silk—that sho would not be 
driven by a scourge. 

He stood a fow moments in the shadow of the colonnade, later 
‘when she had left him, lookiyg at the painting that had grown out 
of the dcep, sombre backwork by the work of his own hand. the 
head alono luminous, from the veil of gloom around it, with its 
A pele radiance, crowned by that weulth of flowers; he looked, 
thon turned it asids towards the wall, so that the richness of colour 
no longer smiled out of the opaque shadows, and went within tc 
his solitude. That face, gazing out from the darkness under the 
diadem of woven blossoms, svemed like the phantom of his own 
dead youth. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“SEIGNEUR! AYEZ PITIE, ’” 


NEVER in the rwh days of the Cinque Cento, or the Dandolo age, 
when the cities of Italy were filled with pomp and mirth and 
music, when thé mighty palaces were wreathed with flowors that 
lent their bright blush to the white stone and glowed over the black 
marbles, when the dark arches framed hair, like the gold arras that 
draped the balconics, and lips ripe as the scarlet heart of the rose 
that glowed in their bosom, was any beauty rarcr or more lustrous 
than that of the young Tuscan who had grown up under the 
forest-shadows below Vallombrosa, scarce more tended, not more 
heeded, than one of the passion-flowers that bursts into its glorious 
bud unseen by any eyes above the broken stone of some ruined 
altar of Pan. Though her ycars were so fow that the fulness of 
her beauty might yet be scarcely reached, she had already the 
splendour of a ‘iuian picture on her, the superb grace, wild asa 
deer, proud as the daughter vf Caesars, that hore and there still 
ndngers, as though to verify tradition, in the women of Campagna 
or of Apennine. 

The loneliness of her childhood, the consciousness of a ban placed 
on her, the haughty instincts which had wakened in self-defence 
against the shaits of scorn, the solitary and meditative life which 
she had led, had lent her a certain patrician pride, a certain 
thoughtful shadow ; a wistful pain sometimes gazed out of her eyes ; 
2 lofty rebellion sometimes broke through the dreaming gladness of 
her smile. She was happy, because she was young, because she 
was sinless, because she had the innocence which Pads its joy in 
the caress of a bird, in the radiance of a sunset, in the mere breath 
and consciousness of existénce; but she had the pung of wounded 
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ride, the burden of a scarce-comprehended shame, and the vague, 

itter, gal Grice longing of a mind too ardent and too daring 
for ita ere; and these gave their character to her face, their 
hues to her youth; these made her far more than a mere child, 
however lovely, can be. She was like Héloise ere her master had 
become her lover, and while her eyes, as they gazed on the Greek 
scroll or the vellum Evangeliarium, were brilliant with the light of 
aspiration and dark with the thought’ of a poet, but had never tek 
nl ai heavy with the languor and burning with the knowledge 
of love. 

From the aged priest she had learned all his scholarly lore that 
plunged deep into the life of the past, and d?ank deep of Latin 
and Hellenic culture; he had loved the rugged roads of wisdom, 
the unfathomed sea-depths of knowledge, the buried treasures ot 
cloister folios and of crabbed copia—she had loved them too. With 
no other in the obscure hill-side, to which fate had condemned 
him, to give him sympathy or understanding in those things, the 
stern old man had taken eager ploasure in stecping with them the 
virgin soil of a young and thirsty mind. In the bare, grey, narrow 
chamber of his dwelling, with its single lancet window through 
which crept the mellow sunlight from the cloudless skies, the fair 
head of the child Castalia, with its weight of burnished tresses, 
had bent above the huge tomes and the century-worn manuscriptum 
four hour on hour, like Héloise in the cell of the canonry. She had 
a passionate love of those studies: and, whilst they filled her mind 
with great and impersonal thoughts, they did much to console her 
for her fate, and much to enrich her intelligencé far beyond her 
years and her sex. Thoy, and the beauties of the earth and the 
sensous, were her sole pleasures. The priest's mother, under 
whose roof she lived. was nearly rlinety years, decrepit and harsh, 
who, well as she loved her foundling in her heart, could be no aid or 
associate to her. With the peasantry, the people who maligned 
her unknown parent, she would have no converse in their flower- 
feasts and their vintage celebrations. She lived alone with the 
learning of dead ages and the fragrance of a forest-world. 

Some, such an isolation would have maddened or ruined; Cas- 
talia, with a singular vividness of imagination, and a proud patience 
beneath the deen oray warmth of her nature, had received through 
it a higher character than any othér and happier life could have 
developed. 

She was a poem, with her slight, sad, all-eloquent story, that 
needed no detail to fillit up; with her touching desolation of cir- 
cumstance and of destiny, and her brilliant youth that in its 
elasticity and its euthusiasm broke aside all barriers of doom and 

ain and found its careless joy God-given from a song-bird’s carol, 

m a cloister-scribe’s story, from the tossing of a sca of green 
rushes in the wind, from the dreams of an outer world, unknown 
and glorified in fancy into paradise. She was a poem in the spring- 
time of her life and in the spring-time of the year. 

The smile of women’s eyes no beckoning light for him, the 
whisper of women’s allurement no sorc®ry for his ear; he had been 
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a voluptuary in an earlier time, but he had through bitter- 
ness and poverty, and sensuous charms had ceased to hold him. 
Yet there was enough of the poet lingering in him to make him 
vaguely feel some memories of youth and some tenderness of pity 
arise as he looked on the bright head that he had painted with its 
diadem of flowers, on the opening life that he had found in this 
beech-wood nest. Had chance not thrown her on him, he would 
never have sought her; brougj:t to his protection, to his compassion, 
she won her way to him as somo forost-fawn whom he should have 
found wounded and beaten in the storm might have come to his 
hand in after-days, and been caressed for the sake of ifs past peril 
and its present gratetude. 

He had sought the seclusion of the old Latin villa for the isola- 
tion which he, a writer and a thinker of whom the world spoke, 
often preferred to the life of cities, under grey Alpine shadows, 1n 
still Danubian woods, by olive-crested Southern scas, or amidst the 
Moorish ruins of a Granadine landscape. Wealth he had none; 
but as cach young year awoke in its rcnaissance, ho liked to have 
around him the richnoss of colour and fragrance, the eee of the 
earth’s dowor, that needed no purchase, but could be made his own 
by each who loved it well enough to understand its meaning. 

In the monastic twilight and silence of the old classic hall, the 
painting with the crown of flowers glowed brightly and vividly like 
a living thing from out the gloom; and with tho deep studies and 
the solitary cnoushts which had heretofore usurped him, the memory 
and the presence of this fair child mingled,—not without a charm, 
a charm which had in it something of recollection. The remem- 
brance was fugitivo, and he could never bring it clearly before his 
knowledge; but it was there, and strong enough to make him seek 
more of her history. The search was futile: thore was no more to 
know; her mother had died, mute and nameless, and whence she 
came there was no record—there was not even a suggestion—to 
show or to hint. One thing alone was certain; her mother had 
worn no marriage-ring, and the only word mailed on the child's 
linen was the single one Castalia. 

The woman had been of great beauty, the peasants said, though 
worn and haggard, with eyes that burned lke flame, and a terrible 
wandering look; but she had been utterly exhausted when she 
had reached Fontane, and had bain almost specchless, until in tho 
middle of the hot, hoayy, tempestuous night she had looked with a 
giance that all could read from the face of tho priest to the sleeping 
oe of the child, and then had sighcd wearily and restlessly, aud 
The blank in the history made it but the more mournful, the 
more suggestive. An exceeding pity moved in him, as he heard, 
for the life ushered in in such abandoned desolation, and for which 
there seemed no haven opon save the cloister,—a fate as barbarous 
for her radiant and impassioned loveliness, which not even the 
melancholy of her fate could dim, as to wring the glad throat of a 
song-bird in the full rush of its forest melody. With him at leant 
ahe was happy,—she who ha& never known what happiness was, 
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except such forms of it as the sweet, irrepressible intoxication of 
the mere sense of existence which youth gives, and the joys that a 
vivid imagination and a passionate, poetic temperament confer. 

his presence she was happy, and he could not refuse it toher. Few 
days passed without his seeing her, in the beech-grove where he 
had first glanced at her by the broken fountain, in the pine-woods 
sloping up toward Vallombrosa, in the deserted gardens or in the 
ruined hall of his own Latin villa. 'He had no thought in it save 
that of compassion, even whilst her lustrous eyes vaguely recalled 
him his past; and in the untutored thoughts that had fed in these 
hill-solitudes on the legacies of the Hellenic schools and the litera~ 
ture of the Renaissance, he found the wakening intellectofa Corinna. 
Love had long been killed in him; it was a thing of his youth, 
never, he believed, like that youth, to revive, and no touch of passion 
mingled with the pity she aroused in him; but that pity was infinitely 
gentle, and to her the most precious mercy that her life had known. 

In her home, silence and austerity reigned with the stern sim- 
plicity of the primitive Church. From the peasants she met with 
at best a good-natured insolence that was to her instinctively im- 
perial nature worse than all neglect; from him alone she met with 
what ennobled her in her own sight, and filled her towards him 
with a passionate gratitude and veneration that was only not love 
because no knowledge of love had dawned on hor, and because an 
nbsolute submission and awe were mingled with it. To her he was 
the incarnation of all sublime lives that she had dreamed of over 
the histories of Plutarch, and Tacitus, and Claudian, of Augustin, 
and Hildebrand, and Basil; to her he was as an &mperor to his lieges, 
as an archangel to his devotees; all grand and gracious things to 
her seemed blended in him, and all lofty and royal lives of poet, 
saint, or king with which her rhemory was stored seemed to her met 
in his. It was not love that she bore him; it was something in- 
finitely more unconscious and more idealized: it was an absolute 
adoration. 

She did not know why the hours were a dead worthless space 
unless they brought her to his presence, why the mere distant sound 
of his voice filled her heart with a joy intense as pain, why any 
suffering he had bidden her would have been sweeter than any 
gladness, why the forest-world about her wore a light it had never 
had before :—she did not know ;*she only knew that all the earth 
seemed changed and transfigured. He was not blind to it; it 
touched him, it beguiled him, it pleased him; it was very long 
since any thing had loved him and been the happier for his smile; 
it was very long since these softer, slighter things come into his 
life, and they had a certain charm for him. 

There had been a time whon all women’s eyes had gained a 
brighter light at his approach, though that time lay far away in a 
deserted land; yet in some faint measuro it revived for him, as he 
saw the silent welcome, more eloquent than all words, of this young 
Tuscan’s glance; and to him she was buta beautiful child, to be 
caressed, without deeper thought. 

‘* Eccellenza !” sho said, hesitatiMgly, one day that he had paused 
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by her beside her favourite haunt by the Roman fountain in the 
tack belt of the beech-woods, ‘‘ you tell me that I have talent; 

ou say that my voice, when I sing the Latin chants that you love 
teat is music the world would love too, Would they do nothing 
for me tn the world ?”’ 

That ‘‘ world ”’ was so vague, so far off, so dim, so glorious to her! 
She could not have told what she thought lay beyond those chest- 
nut-belts that she had never pased ; but her ideal of the unknown 
land was divine as Dante’s of the City of God. 

He answered her slowly: he knew the fate to which her defence- 
less and nameless beauty would there be doomed ; but he ‘could not 
find the heart to break Ner fair illusion. 

“They might—they would ; but you are better and safer here in 
your mountain shelter.” ‘ 

A quick sigh escaped her. 

“Oh, no!’’ 

“No? How can you tell that? You donot know what would 
await you. Be happy while you may, Castalia ; the world would 
crush you !’”’ 

She looked at him wistfully, while a grander power and aspiration 
than the mere longing of a child for “fresh fields and pastures 
new” gleamed in eyes that in a little while would burn with 
passion as they now glanced with light. 

“It is only the weak who are crushed. They could not scorn me 
for my birth and loneliness if I forced them to say, ‘See! fate was 
harsh to her; but God gave her genius and endurance, and she 
conquered !’” ° 

The words and the tone moved him deeply: the fearless youth, 
with its faith, its fervour, its courage, its sublime blindness of beliet, 
recalled to him his own. 

- Ah, Castalia!’ he answered gently, ‘‘ but the world loves best 
to dwarf God and to deny genius. And geniusina woman! Cyril's 
ae stones Hypatia, and casts her beauty to the howling crowds.” 

er head drooped, but the look of resolve, though shadowed, did 
not pass off her face. 

‘‘Perhaps! Yot botter Hypatia’s glory won with her death, than 
® long, obscure, ignoble, uscloss life! You say, be happy here, 
lustrissimo: happy! when all my future is the convent ?” 

It was a great terror to hor, thut monastic doom to which the 
priest inexorably condemned her future ;—other provision he could 
make none for her. She was so full of vivid, luxuriant, abundant, 
glowing life. Life was to her an unread poem of such magical en- 
chantment, an ungathered flower of such sorceress-charm ;—andé 
nothing opened to her excopt that living tomb! 

Hoe gave an involuntary gosture of pain. 

‘God forbid! Some fairer fate will come to you than that. Te 

“tondemn you to # convent-cell! it would be as brutal as the cap- 
tivity of Héloise.” 

A brooding weariness passed over the beauty of her face. 

Be Heloise wes happier than I shouldbe. She had been lova* 
ence |” 
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There was no thought in her as she spoke, save the longing for 
tenderness ever denied her, and an instinctive comprehension of 
the passion and the sacrifice of Paracléte. : 

Where he leaned against a beech-stem above her, his hand 
touched her hair lingeringly and tenderly, as it had done when he 
ee brought her through the storm,—like a touch to a fluttering 

ird. 

‘* You would love like Héloise?” 8 

She drew a deep, soft breath; she was always awed with the 
despair and the beauty, half mystic, wholly sublimated to her, of 
that eternal-tale. 

‘‘Ah, who would notP That alone is love! e‘ Quand l’empereur 
eit voulu m’honorer du nom de son épouse, j’aurais mieux almer 
étre appelée ta maitresse |’ ” 

The words of Héloise on her innocont lips, which utterod them 
with no thought save of their devotion and their fidelity,—their 
choice of slavery to her lover rather than of imperial pomp with 
Sa other,—had an eloquence and a temptation greator than she 

CW. 

He sighed almost unconsciously; it was the love of which he 
had dreamt in his youth,—dreamt, and never found. 

‘Castalia! you make me wish we had met earlier!” 

**Karlier! Why?” 

‘‘No matter ! at is it you are reading there?” 

She lifted him the book; an Italian translation of an English 
romance,-—‘* Lucréce.” 

A shadow, weary and heavy, came on his face as he glanced 


sah le the pages. 
“ You know it?” she asked him. 
* Yosg, 1 know it.” ° 


‘'T love itso well! It was left here by chance years ago, by some 
travellers going through to Vallombrosa. It is beautiful! It 
moves me as the winds do when they make their music through 
the woods, and seem as though they called on men to cease from 
evil and remembor God.” 

The words, fantastic, yet very eloquent, while her eyes grew 
humid, and the colour on her check grew warin 2s the scarlet heart 
of a pomegranate, were perhaps the truest homage the work had 
ever kuown. : 

Jio closed the book and gave it back. 

‘*Since you feel it so, you givo the author his best reward.” 

‘‘ But you must think it great, too?” 

‘‘No; it is very imperfect. No one knew that better than he 
who wrote it.” 

‘“It is perfect to me. And who was he,—its writer P 

** You see his name there.’ 

*¢ 'Yos, his name; but his fate——” 

*‘ Was, they say, a very common one. It was tho fate of Icarus, 
who thought himself a winged god, and fell broken to earth.” 

‘‘He never fell ignobly,” she said, below her breath, “ He 
strove to rise too high, perhaps; an@ those who were earth- bound 
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envied him, and shot him down as hunters shoot an eagle; but 
whoever wrote that book would only gather strength from any 
fall.” 

He answered her nothing. 

The spring deepened into early summer; he had been seven 
weeks in the Latin villa since the day he had found her in the 
storm, and he saw her often. He was Lesuiled with her, and the 
thoughts of her cultured fanqy, all untinged by the world’s taint 
as they were, had a certain charm for the scholar, not less than her 

rsonal loveliness had a charm for one who had been, as the world 

eld, a libertine, But oither passion was dead in him. or her de- 
fencelessness lent her sanctity in his sight; for no warmer word or 

lance than that of a pitying and pure tenderness ever came from 
bi to teach her either his power or hers. 

She knew nothing of his history, not even his name; to the 
sherri he was simply ‘‘ the stranger.” He was sojourning here 
or the villegiatura, and into his solitude none had ventured until 
she had been taken there by the hazards of the mountain weather. 
Muse on what could be his history she often did, but to question 
him on it she would no more have thought of than, in the old 
legends of her Church, those whom angels visited thought of press- 
ing curiously upon their reverenced guest. She followed other 
words of Iléloise, ‘‘En toi je ne cherchai que toi, rien de toi que 
toi-méme.” It was he who was the idol of her thoughts; what 
he was, whence he came, she never sought to know. The king- 
ship of the earth would not haye seemed to her an empire too 
superb for him to have forsaken. She would have believed what- 
ever he should have told her of himself—save evil. As it was, he 
told her nothing; and he spoke her language and the dead Latin, 
which was equally familiar to her, so that he might have been a 
Tuscan by birth, or, as her fancy—imaginative to extravagance— 
sometimes could have almost conceived, have lived in those ages of 
Augustan Rome or Gracchan Revolution of which he loyed best to 
converse. 

Utterly at his morcy she was; of peril to her from him she had 
no conception,—what he had commanded she would have obeyed 
implicitly ; of her own danger she was profoundly ignorant; and 
that he could have erred she would have no more believed than the 
simple fanatics of her native besch-woods would have believed in 
the error of the saints and scraphs to whom they prayed. The 
very difference in their years, wide as it was, lent an additional 
charm to their intercourse, and even an additional danger, since it 
lont it also an apparent and fallacious security. 

Later on that samo day, returning through the forest above 
Fontane to the ruined villa, whero he lived in the ascetic simplicity 
cf a man whose sea riches lie in his own intellect and in the 
books that he can gathor round him, he saw her again, as the sudden 
break in the wall of leaves and the sudden descent of the rocky 
pathway brought him toa grey antique broken bridge that spanned 
what was now Uttle save a dry water-course, orchid-filled, with a 
nalirow, glimmering, brown ¢?rook under the flowers. She wag 
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feaning over the parapet, resting her arm on a basket of fruit. 
There was the indolent, reposeful grace of her southern blood in 
the attitude, but there was also something of depression; and 
while a joyous light flashed into her eyes, he saw that thoy had 
been dim with tears. He paused beside hor. 

‘‘ Oastalia! what has vexed you Pc: 

‘** An idle thing, eccellenza.’ 

‘‘ Nothing is idle if it have powexto wound you. Tell me.” 

A proud pain, that was half of it scorn for itself and half the im- 
patience to repay scorn, was on her face as she raised it. 

‘‘It is muy folly to be wounded! But as two contadine passed 
me @ while ago, they thrust out their lips with a smile that was 
wicked, and looked at me. ‘Like mother, like child!’ And I 
knew that they meant disdain at me and at her; and my heart 
ached because I could not revenge. Revenge is guilt, the Padre 
Giulio says; it may be, but when they mock at her, it would be 
very sweet to me.” 

The strength of vengeance gleamed for a moment over the soft- 
ness of her youth ; he saw how easily the noble nature here might 
be driven to desperation and to guilt. If the lash of scorn fell on 
her, it would never chasten, but it would goad and madden into 
rebellion, perhaps into recklessness. 

‘* Poverina !” he said, caressingly, ‘‘evil be to those who cause 
you one moment's pain. Does so much coarseness and cruelty 
exist even in your primitive valley ? But do not heed them, Cas- 
talia; these women are bencath your regret; and, remember, 
calumny can only lower us when it has powerso mako us what it 
calla us.” 

Her glance gave him eloquent and grateful comprehension. 

‘*Qh, ’lustrissimo ! it is not aicir scorn that I heed ; it is only—~ 
I am afraid that it may bring me yours. And death would be 
more merciful to me!” 

The words touched him deeply,—more deeply than he showed ; 
for he sought to turn her thoughts from herself, as he took her 
hands in his own, and looked down into the splendour of her eyes. 

‘Castalia, never fear that. I honour you for what you are, my 
child. Your mother’s error—if error it were—can never rest upon 
you; and the world is often sorely at fault in its judgments. It 
condones its thieves, and condemms its martyrs. But you are rash 
to attach so much value to my opinion. You do not know who I 
am,—whence I come,—what my history may be.” 

‘* But I know you. Had I sought to know more, would you not 
have thought me unworthy of so much? The fable of Psyche is 
go true; where doubt has once come, faith is dishonoured.” 

at smiled at the fable she chose, and her insight into human 
nature. 

‘“‘Nught. I think Eros was justified in taking wing and in never 
returning ; but still there is such a thing as prudence. How can 
bs tell that some guilt does not rest on me ?—that I come here 

cause I am a marked and disgraced man P—that I may be utterly 
unlike all you beliove me?” 
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She looked at him proudly and yet sadly. 

‘« Eccellenza, those who bear guilt do not look as you lock ; and, 
whatever you be, you are great.’ 

“No! I told you I am a fallen Cesar, and dropped my purples 
long ago.’ 

as Bat his purples are the least part of Caosar’s greatness.” 

és ae in the world’s estimate. Come, let me see you home- 
ward,” ‘ 

He raised the load of yellow gourds and luscious summer fruits, 
glowing amidst leaves and wild flowers, as he spoke; she tried to 
take it from him. : 

‘‘Oh, illustrissimo! do not do that! Youmust not carry a burdon.”’ 

‘‘T have carricd many,” he said, half with a smile. She looked 
at him still, with that royerent, wistful look; she wondered what 
ho had boen. 

‘“You haveP But they must have been the weight of royalties, 
then. Give me the fruit! Pray do not take it for me!” 

‘‘Castalia, an emperor is bound to sorvo a woman. We have 
that lingering chivalry among us, at least.” 

The rocky road wound down under beech-boughs, and over 
green turf, and into the twilight of dense woods, till the aerial 
campanile of Fontane rose in its delicate height lke a frozen 
fountain out of the nest of leaves. The Tuscan sunset, in all its 
glow, was just on earth and sky as they entered the valley where 
the white spire and the masses of chestnut-wood stood out against 
the intenso bluo of the carly summer heavens. 

‘Coleridge cried,“ O God, how glorious it is to live!’” he said, 
rather to himself than to her, as they came into the roseate 
radiance. ‘‘ Renan asks, ‘O God, when will it be worth while 
to live?’ In nature we echo the poct; in the world we echo the 
thinker.” 

The light was gone, the twilight fallen, as he left her at the 
little chalet where the charity of the Church sheltered hor. He 
drew her to him with an involuntary action of tenderness. 

‘Castalia, good-night !” 

Her eyes looked up to his in the shadows heavily flung around 
them by the bending boughs. The infinite beauty of her face had 
never been more fair; almost unconsciously, something of the 
softness of dead years revived in him; he stooped his head, and his 
lips touched the Rushed warmth of her check in farewell. The kiss 
startled her childhood from its rest for ever; with it the kuowledge 
of love came to her. 

A sudden consciousness, 8 sudden alarm, quivered through her; 
her heart beat like a caught bird, in a sweetness and joy that made 
her afraid at their terrible strength and made her tremble before 
him as though criminal with some great guilt; she stood like an 
antelope that in its wild, shy grace only tempts the hunter the 
more: what she felt had a strange awe for her, and as strange a 
rapture. Though aks only in a compassionate tenderness, the 
caress had taught the meaning of passion; her colour burned, her 
eyes sank under his, 0 
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_At that instant the tread of a heavy step was heard on the 
filence: she fled instinctively, fleet as a fawn, into the deepening 
shadow of the arched and open door; he turned away and went 
back up the woodland road to his own dwolling. Fronting him, in 
a faint ray of dying light that slanted through the wall of chostnut 
and of cypress, the old priest stood, his grave, austere featuros 
rugged as the riven rock. 

‘*Give me a word with you,” he said, simply. 

He whom he checked in his path looked up and paused; he had 
scarcely seen, and as scarcely thought of, the self-appointed guardian 
of Castalja. 

‘‘A word with me? Assuredly.” ° 

The priest looked at him with searching eyes, in which there was 
still a great sadness and a great appeal. 

as oever you be,” ho said, briefly, ‘‘ whether great, as I deem 
by your bearing, or no, 1 speak to you not as to one owning 
authority, nor as one holding myself Qod’s command, but simply 
as man speaks to man.” 

«Say on.” 

‘‘Thon I say, have you thought what it is you dv now?” 

“Do? I fail to understand you.” 

‘7 will make my meaning plainer, then. Do you mean to ruin 
that young life P” 

‘*God forbid!” 

‘‘Then do you know that they speak evil of her on your score ? 
oe that, through you, they say the shame of her mother 
is ra ” ® 

‘‘They lie, then—utterly! Teach your flock more charity to 
youth and innocence, holy father. And let me pass; I cannot wait 

o1 this catechism.” : 

‘“‘T thank you for that denial; 7 did not need it; her eyes are 
too clear bencath mine. Yet allow me a few words more. You 
give her no love, probably; but you are already far more her 
religion than the creed I huvo taught her from infancy. How will 
you use your power over her?” 

He was silent; his thoughts wero little with the speaker; he was 
thinking of tho lips that had trembled bencath his own. 

“You may lead her where you will; I confess it you ! You, a 
stranger, who saw her first but a fow wecks ago, have a force to 
mould and sway hor that I never won—1 who have reared her and 
succoured her well-nigh from her birth,” said the Italian, with a 
bitterness in which was a ycarning pain. ‘‘It may be that I have 
seemed harsh tu her; it may bo that I have missed my way—that, 
while I strove ovormuch to shicld her from her mother’s error, I 
forgot to woo her trust and her heart—1 forgot that a child, and a 
woman -vhild above all, necds love and nceds indulgence. It may 
be that Terred. Be it so or not, you can command her; and I can 
no more stay her from your sorcery thun I can check the winds. 
Yet you say you would not blight her life; you speak as though 

rou had pity on her. You say you leave her innocence sacred ; 
but wil you, then, rob her of neaceP You say you will not lead 
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her to dishonour: will you not spare her also the bitterness of a 
knowledge that must destroy the virginity of the heart? You say 
the slandcrers lie: will you not, then, be wholly merciful, and 
leave her ere she learns to love you too well? You can make he: 
the plaything of an hour; but it will only be at the price of her 
whole future.” 

He stood silent still while the od priest spoke. He had not 
thought of cost to her. 

‘Your lips touched hors to-night,” pursucd the Tuscan. ‘‘ The 
woman who has once felt shame under a caress has already lost 
half her purity. You gave hor in that a memory which will burn 
into her heart with humiliation every time that she thinks of you. 
You may mean her no injury now; but you are one who has lived 
long, doubtless, in the pleasures of the world: how will it end if 
you remain near her?” 

He raised his eyes, where they stood in the early evening light 
falling so faintly through the parting in the barrier of cypress, and 
looked full at the Italian. 

“You plead with me for her; to what fate do you condemn her 
rourself ? The cloister? Have you ever thought what it is to 
bury her in that tomb which cannot claim even the repose of the 
graves of the dead P—to bar her out from light and laughter and 
melody and joy P—to chain her loveliness where no kiss shall ever 
meet her own, no heart beat on hers, no eyes see her smile, no 
lover seck her embrace? Ilave you ever thought what you will 
do when you seal down such luxuriant lifo ay hers to beat, and 
struggle, and desire, and pinc, and wither, and perish alone? 
Yours is the cruelty—not mine!” 

The Tuscan’s furrowed check grew paler; he was too decpa 
scholar to be a fanatical churchman, and in his close, stern, rugged 
soul he cherished Castalia tenderly. 

‘“‘T mean no cruelty,—Christ knows. But I have no other 
shelter for her, and there at least she would have innocence.” 

‘‘Innocence forced and untempted! what is it better than sin P 
Let her take her chance in the width of the world, let her even 
know trial and poverty and temptation, let her bo a wandercr an¢ 
a beggar, if she must; but leave her the freo air, and the forest 
liberty, and the human love that is hor right, and the possibility at 
least of joy!” : 

The Italian sighed wearily. 

“I strive for the best ; and my cruelty is not as yours. I would 
save her at least from actual pain; you—if you do her no worse 
thing—will bind on her a passion and a regret. that will consume 
her to her grave. I know her nature; and though she has the 
innocence, she has not the inconstancy, of a child: she will not 
forget. There is but one way to spare her: leave her.” 

e was silent a while longer, as the priest’s words ceased, and 
there was no sound saye the falling of a water-course rushing 
downward through the gloom and through the leaves. 

‘J will leave her,” ho said, at last, ‘‘if yon in turn give me 
~ ur word neyer to force her lift into a convent.” 
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‘*T promise.” 

‘‘So be it. Iwill make her no farewell; let her think mo heart- 
less of her, if she will; so she will best forget.” 

Then he went upward alone through the evening shadows, along 
the slope of the hills, to the loneliness of the Latin villa. In the 
gloom of the deserted hall the picture of the diadem of flowers alone 
nema radiant as a ray of the moonlight fell across it. He paused 

fore the painting, and a sudden pity stole on him. 

The promise that he had given had a certain pain forhim. It 
was not love that he felt forher. There had been too great a dark- 
ness on his life for the softness of that passion easily to revive; but 
he had found a pleasure in once more, after lengthened solitude, 
being the subject of that sweet, reverent adoration; and she had 
inspired him with an unspeakable compassion for hor fate, which 
could not let him muse without anxiot’y upon that fate’s inevitable 
future. There had been a time whon tho lavishness of his gifts 
and the influence of his word could haye lifted her into happiness 
as easily as a flowor is transplanted into sunlight from the shade ; 
but that timo was faraway. Ife felt the hardest pang of poverty 
to those of generous nature: he had nothing to give. 

He had offered the promise, and he would redeem it because she 
was motherloss and defenceless, and therefore sacred to him; but 
he stood and looked at the flower-crowned painting with a pang of 
regret. 

Tt is a harsh mercy that he asks of me,” he thought; ‘‘and yet 
what else should be tho end? Love is no toy for mo now; and she 
is worthier of a happicr fate than to be the passing fancy, the con- 
solation of an hour, to a worn and weariod hfe.” 

‘ On the morrow, ere tho sun was |.:2h, he was far from YVallom- 
rosa. ® 


BOOK THE SEVENTH. 


CHAPTER I. 


HO WELL UNTO THYSELF, AND MEN WILL SPEAK GOOD CF 
THEE,” 


Tue Member for Darshampton sat at breakfast in his house in 
town,—a fine mansion, whose rental was two thousand a year, yet 
in whose unostentatious and solid comfort there was the impress of 
sterling wealth, but not a trace of parvenu arrogance or ill taste. 
He sat at broakfast in his dining-room; a long, low room, hung 
with crimson and with a few fine pictures; at the farther end was 
», white bust on a pillar of jaspar: it was the bust of a long-dead 
statesman, Philip Chandos. @ Member for Darshampton was 
tuking his bre , Surrounded w¥h a sea of morning papers: he 
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had already done two hours’ hard work with his secretary, dictating, 
annotating, reading ela computing statistics, conning over 
précis. Leisure, indeed, was a thing he never knew; untiring, 
elastic, indefatigable, unsparing, he was an admirable man of busi- 
ness, and every moment of his day was consumed in a labour seem- 
ingly borne as lightly as it was in reality thoroughly done, whatever 
its nature. 

Public life was his natural sphero; to it he brought a brain evor 
vigilant, an energy ever unconquerable, & facility that might have 
been almost too facilo had it not been corrected by a keen and 
vigorous patience that would never slur over anything, and that 
searched out the mjnutest points of every subject. Yet the enor- 
mous varicty, and the intonsity of application that characterised 
his work, told in no sort of way on his health: he felt well, 
looked well, slept well; ht never found any tax on his strength 
touch him, more than if he had been made of oak or granite; he 
never knew what pain or what weariness was. Ilo reaped now tho 
recoinpense of the training, the temperance, and the entire freedom 
from all license in vice that he had imposod on himself so severely 
throughout his early manhood. Jlis eyes were as bright, his skin 
as clear, his teeth as white, his smile as merry, as twenty years 
before; John Trevenna was unchunged,—unchunged in form and 
feature, in manner and in mind. In tho first, the man was too 
healthily framed to alter much with timo; in the latter, he was 
too integrally original, and bore too thorough and marked an idio- 
syncrasy to ulter while he had life. Ile cut his impress on the 
world about him, be did not take his mould from it: men of this 
type change little. Moreover, Trevonna had Success: it is a finer 
tonic than any the Pharmacopocia holds, specially for those who, 
like him, are too wiso to let it be also a stimulant that intoxicates 
or an opiate that drugs them. 

He had success of the richest and the fullest. Slowly won, but 
surely, he had mounted his cautious and victorious way to those 
heights that long ago had been a goal of which mon would have 
called him a madinan ever to dream, and had netted together the 
innumerable threads of his policies and his efforts, till he had 
woven them into u rope-laudder strong enough und long enough to 
reach the power ho had coveted from earliest boyhood. is rise 
had, in appearance, been gradual, yet it had been rapid in fruits 
and in attainment; and thore wero few men living of whom so 
much was thought in the present, from whom so much was ex- 
pected in the futuro. The sedulous training he had pursued so 
pationtly had brought its own roward: none went to the political 
arena moro finely hal for it: none had more completely 
gained a fuoting and a power there. 

The first words he had uttered in the House had told them hia 

uality, had tuld them that no ordinary man had come among 
them to represent that little borough of the south-western sea- 
board; but he bad been careful, and he bad boen wise. He had 
not alarmed them with a sudden burst of talent; he had been con- 
tent to run a wuiling race fox the first, and to bide his time. Le 
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had let his influence grow; he had been noted earliest rather for 
his admirable common sense and his practical working powers, than 
for anything more brilliant; and gradually as his critical audience, 
who regarded him as an outsider and an adventurer, became cogni- 
zant of his value, he allowed the true resources and the real capa- 
bilities of his mind to be discovered. Festina lente was his motto, 
end he had followed it with a patience the more marvellous in one 
whose quick, energetic, prompt, caustic temper always urged him 
to instant action and ironic retort. 

Now ho had his reward ; his weight was immenss, his popularity 
with the large and wealthy and liberal mass ofthe country, extreme. 
Ministers dreaded him, chiefs of his own party recognised in him 
the first of all their auxiliaries; Government would have bought 
his silence with any place; the benches never were so crowded as 
on a night when one of his watched-for and trenchant speeches 
rang through tho drowsy air of the Lower Chamber like the clear 
stirring notes of a trumpet. He was rich; his commercial specu- 
lations, made with that unerring acumen which distinguished him, 
had prospered and multiplied a thousanofold; all he undertook 
succeeded. Those who had sneered him down had become com- 

elled to court and conciliate him; great orders who had dubbed 

im nobody, and shut him with scorn outside their pale, now 
learned to dread him as their direst opponent. Houses where he 
had used to onter on sufferance now received him as an honoured 
guest; statosmen who had once blackballed him at clubs now 
would have given any splendid bribe he wouldshave taken to still 
his defiance or to secure his alliance. Against prestige, a Ne 
poverty, the sneer of the world, the autagonism of the nobility, the 
uttermost disadvantages and difficulties of position, Trevenna had 
fuught his way into a foremost rank, and compelled his foes to 
acknowledge and to dread the man whom they had laughed down 
as an insignificant farceur, a nameless club-lounger. 

His conquest was grand; the indomitable courage that he had 
brought to it, the exhaustless endurance with which he had sus- 
tained defeat and humiliation, the untiring resolve with which he 
had kept one aim in view so long, and beaten down the barriers of 
class and custom, are the most magnificent qualities of humanlife. 
The work was great, and greatly gone. The man who vanquishes 
the opprobrium of adverse orders and the opposition of adverse 
circumstances, is a soldier as staunch as the Barca brood of Car- 
thege; but—the weapons with which the fight had been fought 
here were foul as an assassin’s, and the root, like the goal of the 
etruggle, was envy. A man may rise with an admirable perse- 
verance and dauntlessness; but the hatchets with which he carves 
his way up the steep shelving ice-slope may nevertheless be blood. 
stained steel and stolen goods. We are too apt, in our wonder an@ 
our applause at the height to which he has attained against all 
odds, to forget to note whether his steps up the incline have beer 
elean and justly taken. 

Trevenna’s frankness, his bonhomje, his logical brain, his rac 
eloquence, his practical working powers, his taking candour, wi 
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which he avowed nimself of the middle classes, claiming no rights 
of birth, his cheerful and unerring good sense, with whicn he 
would alike treat a political question by examining its business 
utility, and disarm a social sneer by disclaiming all pretensions to 
rank or to dignity, charmed the world in general, paralyzed his 
aristocratic foes, and pioncered his way wherever he would, giving 
him a wide and sure hold on the classes to whose sympathies he 
made his direct appeal. The fine intrigues by which power had 
been secretly won to him; the merciless knowledge with which he 
coerced those whose histories he hold in a tyranny none tho less 
irresistible because tacit; the paths in which his finesses had wan- 
dered to gather his held on so many; the sinks out of which his 
woalth had been taken, as gold is found in the sewers; the mani 

fuld infamies into which his bright skill had dived, to issue from them 
with a terriblo omnipotence; the network of inimitable chicaneries, 
ever wisely to windward of the law, with which ho had overspread 
the world he had vanquished; the commercial gambling in which 
he had filled his treasuries by a fluke, and doubled and quad- 
rupled gains gotten by lies; the hearty, ironic, good-humoured, 
rascally contempt in which he held all mankind, and disbolicyed in 
all honesty,—theso were unknown, unguessed, alike by the people 
who belicyed in him, by the aristocracies who hated him, by the 
party who adored him, and by tho world on which he had, against 
odds so vast, graven the impress of his daring and splendid talent. 

When the white block of marble shines so solid and so costly, 
who remembors that it was once made up of decaying shells and 
rotting bones and ‘millions of dying insect-lives, pressed to ashes 
ere the rare stone was? 

Trevyenna’s success was, like the bricks of the ancient temples, 
comented with tho blood of quivering hearts; but it was all the 
firmer for that, and none the less victorious. Now, where he sat 
in his dining-room, he glanced down the leaders of his own especial 
organ, a journal that ever sounded ‘“‘ Io triumphe” before him,— 
gai amusedly over the closing words of the column devoted to 
the praise of ‘‘the most promising statesman we possess,—the 
assured chief of the future,—the great orator by whom Darshamp- 
ton is so nobly represented.” 

‘Of unflagging energy,” pursued his claqueur of the Communist, 
‘of the highest political probity, of a fixity of principle never to 
be turned from its goal by the gilded bait of office, of talents most 
versatile, yet which never interfere with his devotion to the 
smallest business detail or mercantile interest, essentially English 
in creed, bias, and temper, preferring solid excellence to the flashy 
fascination of superficial attainment, and signalized by cordial and 
earnest sympathies with the wishes and the rights of the masses, it 
is to Mr. Trovenna that all thoughtful and advanced minds must 
inevitably look for progress and assistance in the future of our 
nation. The laws, the liberties, the domestic virtues of the hearth 
and home, the independence abroad, and the prosperity of internal 
interests, the maintenance of religion and morality, the security of 
the birthright of freed ~ to th» poorest life that breathes,—all that 
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are 80 notably dear to every Englishman are equally precious to 
him; and their presorvation from all foreign taint and alien tyranny 
is the object alike of his public and private career. Conquest does 
not recommend itself to him as peace and charity do; and the 
clash of arms is jarring on his ear when heard instead of the 
whirr of a myriad looms, bread-winning and bread-giving. The 
welfare of the vast industrial classes of Great Britain is at his 
heart before all else; and to the sway which he exerts over the 
Senate, even when its members be most strongly adverse to him, 
we may apply the trite lines of the ‘ Aineid,’ ‘ Hoc tibi erunt artes,’ 
&c. &.” 


So the Communist. Trevenna laughed: the lion had too much 
racy humour in him not to enjoy the ridicule of his jackal’s fine 
peroration. . 

‘“Very well, my good fellow,” he thought, condescendingly. 
‘‘Laid on a trifle too thick, perhaps; and you will call the Com- 
mons a ‘Senate,’ and nothing will cure you of trotting out your bit 
of school Latin, whether it quite fits or not: still, it does very well. 
‘Virtues of the hearth and home;’ ah! nothing brings down the 
House like that. We're as blackguard a nation as any going in 
vice; but we do love to amble out with a period about domestic bosh. 
My puffs wore neater when I wrote’em myself; no gale blows you so 
bravely along as the breeze you prick yourself out of the wind-bag. 
Who should know so well as yourself all your most telling hits, 
your titbits of excellence, your charming niceties of virtue? The 
ae erfect is the puff personal—adroitly masked. Mercy on us! 

do believe Hudibras is right, and the cheated efhjoy being cheated. 
If I told my dearly boloved masses, now, ‘ You’re a lot of unedu- 
cated donkeys,—but you’re my best stepping-stones, and so I 
make you lie down and I get inte your saddles,’ thoy’d be disgusted 
to-morrow. I talk liberties, moderated Socialism, philanthropy, 
and moralities ; I wear the Bonnet Rouge discrectly weighted down 
with a fine tassel of British prudence, and they believe in me! 
Can’t, either, quite, surely? And yet I don’t know; there isn’t 
anything so easily taken in as a whole country. Nine-tenths of a 
nation are such fools,—that’s whore it is; of course the other tenth 
part do what they like with them.” 

With which reflection om the aggregate of whom he was an 
honored representative, Trevenna*ate a rognon au vin de Madere. 
His delight in the infinite jest of the world was unchanged; he 
enjoyed with an unction never sated the wholo of the vast bur- 
lesque to which he played the triumphant part of Arlecchino: his 
heart was as light as a boy’s, and his haiour as savory as I*alstuff’s. 
Having worn the robes of respectability of a grave and reverend 
signior, all day long before the people, he would come home and 
toss them off with as mischievous a glee at the perfection with 
which he had played his part, as in earlier days ho had tossed aside 
his domino and mask after teasing the life out of everybody at a 
masquerade, 

He ate his kidney, glancing over somo other journals that echoed 
the Communist with a more or less dgfferent wording, und some ()p- 
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position ones that flattered him equally well LG sanaeae him so very 
strongly that nothing but an acute dread of him sald make thom 
eo bitter. Of the two, perhaps these pleased him the best. Intense 
nbuse may be, on the whole, a surer testiinony to your power than 
intense praise ; and, moreover, he was of that nature which is never 
s0 vigorously happy as when it has something to combat. He was 
made of splendidly tough stuff, this man who had been so lon 
looked down upon as a mere town-chatterbox and diner-out; an 
he throve on every added effort which endeavoured to displace him, 
aud only grow tho moro firmly rooted for it. Breakfast done, and 
u first-rate cigar or two smoked, ho rose, nodded to the white bust 
ut the end of the charfber with mischief in his eyes, as though it 
wore a living thing (he liked to see that bit of gag there, as 
soldiers like to sce their encmy’s standards droop on their mess- 
room walls, in witness of hard-fought and successful war), and went 
out to his busy day. He toilud none the less than he had done 
when self-educating himself for the tribuneship he now filled; he 
was not a whit less punctual, arduous, and methodical than he had 
been when he had ground logic and finance and laws of exchange, 
while the world thought him an idle fldneur ; every thing he under- 
took was done with a conscientious thoroughness, none the less 
complete because its far-sighted motive was ultimate aggrandize- 
ment. Let him have risen as high as he would, he would never 
have spared himself: he loved work for its own pleasure, as a man 
loves swimming. 

His party was out of office at this time,—had been so for some 
two or three years ; “whenever they should come in again, he knew 
they could not help but offer him a seat in the Cabinet; well as 
many of them detested him, they dared not risk his enmity or his 
opposition. To get them into office’once more, therefore, and write 
himself the Right Hon. John Trevenna, he laboured assidcuvusly, 
and for the opposite faction with a terrible ability. He had so 
weakened, undermined, countermined, impugned, ridiculed, arraign- 
ed, and stripped bare their policies, that it was generally believed 
they would be compelled before long to try an appeal to the country. 
They had no one strong enough in debate, though they had several 
brilfian iant speakers, to oppose the sledge-hammer force of his close 
arguments and the weight of his keen logic, that felled their de 
fences with its sharp pole-axe. < 

He accorded now two hours after breakfast to correspondence and 
such matters; then he gave audience to a Darshampton deputation, 
who came in sturdily sullen, but were received with such chatty 
familiarity, such pleasant good nature, that they went out again 
docile and enahanted, and never had time to remember till they 
were half-way home that they had extracted no pledge from him 
and received not one single definite answer ; then he saw some score 
or more of different visitors, breathless with political anxiety or 
brimming with political rumours; a private interview with a foreign 
ambassador, andacontiden tial (éte-a-téte with a great lord of hi« party, 
followed ; then he sauntered into one or two of the Pall-Malh clubs, 

cs full of nows, wit, and goodehumour as when he had made his 
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repartees to get his dinners ; then he drove down to show at a 
couple of garden-parties at a French prince’s and a Scotch duchese’s, 
vivacious, full of fun, charming the ladies as ‘‘ so droll, so original !”’ 
and playing lawn-billiards as if he had not another stake in the 
world; then he went to the House for a couple of hours and 
launched a short speech that told ike a rifle-shot ; then he went to 
a dinner-party at a great chief's ot his party ; and thence to an 
Embassy-ball. 

There were wars and rumours of war political pending ; there was 
agitation in the great aristocratic ranks of opposition ; there were 
excitement and intrigue in the whole of the world of state-craft. 
It was a crfsis, as the grandes dames murmured with emphasis, and 
he liked to show these nobles, these hereditary statesmen, these 
women who had once scarcely bowed tp hin as a ‘‘ rank outsider,’ 
that he could take the emergency with all the sang-froid imaginable, 
gossip as pleasantly as though no import hung on the night, and 
chatter with a duchess about Tuileries tittle-tattle till he was called 
away and carried forcibly off by a whip who was in the height of 
haste and trepidation. 

“Tle will cut some work out for you,” had the old duke once said 
of him; and Trevenna made good his words. Tis party hated 
alliance with him, but they no more dared alienate him than they 
dared have called him in Darshampton what they called him in 
secret,—a demagorue. Of a truth he was no demagogue; he was 
far too wise and fur too cultured. He was simply a sagacious, 
audacious, astute, and unerring politician, willing to lead the people 
as far as it was his interest to do so, but not 8ne step farther, if 
they starved by the thousand. 

Many lords had come down to hear the Debate; the Ladies’ and 
Strangers’ Galleries were full, th8 crowds outside the House packed 
close in expectation; it was known that the fate of parties hinged 
chiefly on this night’s issue. With a grey paletot over his evening 
dress, he sauntered to his place, imperturbable, nonchalant, looking 
as bright and as keen as though he were just going up to the 
wickets at cricket. All eyes were on him; he was used to that by 
this time, and liked nothing better. He loved to know that his 
brisk, elastic step, and his good-humoured, easy bearing, were as 
well known here as the haughty grace of Philip Chandos once had 
been. The ambition of his Tite centred in the turn of the night; 
the hopes of his party contred in himself. It was his to attack, and, 
if possible, to defeat, the Government, and all the resources of his 
intellect had been brought to meet the need; yet, as he took his 
seat, he was as genial, as bright, as light-hearted, as though he 
were a school-boy, and was so without a shade of affectation in it. 
He had the qualities of a very great man in him, and he loved the 
atmosphere of conflict. 

His famous rival's speech closed: it had been brilliant, persuasive, 
subtle, launching an popepaiss measure with consummate skill, 
and fascinating, if it failed to convince, all auditors. It was no 
facile task to reply to and refute him. ‘Trevenna rose, one hand 
lightly laid on the rail, the other inghe breast of his coat; on his 
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lips was his pleasant, frank smile: the Opposition had learned to 
droad its mcaning. The House was profoundly hushed as his voice, 
perfectly moderated, but resonant, telling and clarion-like, pierced 
the silence. He knew well how to hold its ear. 

He was a master of the great art of banter. It is a marvellous 
force: it kills sanctity, unveils sophistry, travesties wisdom, cuta 
through the finest shield, and turns the noblost impulses to hopeless 
ridicule. He was a master of it; with it he rent his antagonist's 
arguments like gauze, stripped his metaphors naked, pilloried his 
logic and his rhetoric, his finance and his economics, and left the 
residue of his ornate eloquence a skeleton and a laughing-stock. 
Ife did this matchlessly, and did not do it too;much: he knew the 
tempor of his audience, and nevor transgressed its laws of courtesy. 
Ho carried it with him as b¥ magic, and from his lighter weapons 
ho passed on, and took up tho terseness of reasoning, the closencss 
of logic, the mathematical exactitude, tho shrowd, practical com- 
mon sense, without which no speakor will ever thoroughly gain the 
confidence and homage of the English Commons. It might not be 
the silver sloquonce of a Demosthenes, but it was the oratory suited 
abovo all to his theme and to his place,—classic, moreover, even 
whilst it was business-like and restrained, as befitting a gathering 
of gentlemen, even whilst most audacious, most pungent, most 
merciless in raillery and attack. 

Tho Houso cheered him in riotous excitement as he sat down, 
and the supremo triumph of a triumphant life was given him. Js 
spocch did a rare,thing in St. Stophen’s: it influenced the votes: 
the Government was defeated hopelessly on a groat issue, and 
could have no choice but to resign, 

There was the grandeur, if there were the insoicnce, of supreme 
success, self-won, in Trevenna’s eyes and in his thoughts, as he 
wont out in tho lateness of the mght with the cheers which had 
ratified his victory still seeming to echo in his ear. He looked, as 
his carriago rolled through tho gaslights, down the darkling streets 
of Westminster, and thought of the night he had stood there as a 
boy and trodden out the luscious Paris bonbons of a young child's 
gift. What ho had done since then ! 

‘‘ Beaux soigneurs! what of the outsider now?” he mused, with 
his victorious smile on his mouth. ‘‘In a week’s timo I shall be 
called the Rianr lion. Join TREVENNA; and they dread me so 
bitterly they will dare to refuse me no place in the Cabinet that I 
choose to command.” 

‘‘The ministry will go out. Sit down, and don’t yawn: there 
is no end todo,” he said, curtly, to his socretary, as he threw off 
his paletot and entored his library. It was nigh four in the morn- 
ing; but his indefatigablo elasticity and energy knew no fatiguo. 
As though just fresh to the work, ho plunged into correspondence 
that no précis-writing could have made torser and no diplomatist 
have assed for masterly surface-honesty and secret reticence. 
A splendid campaign had been finished; a splendid campaign 
was to be commenced. The army of Hack had been led 
triumphant: the army of odtuvation was to be headed in the 
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future. Thero would be others higher than he in the titular dig- 
nitios of office, but there would be none higher in virtual power. 

‘‘Do well unto thyself, and the world will speak well of thee.” 
It was rare indeed that evor now thero was found ono bold enough 
to murmur against the wealthy speculator, the popular favourite, 
the astute politician, the audacious and sagacious winner of all 
Life’s choicest prizes, the bitter word that had long ago been cast 
at him,—‘‘ adventurer.” 

Others forgot that old time; he did not. He loved to remember 
every jot of it. He loved to remember the vow he had sworn in 
the midnight streets in his childhood. He loved to remember 
every privation endured, every smart felt, evory insolence taken in 
silence, every long lonely night spent in hard toil and pitiless 
study, while the merry world laughed around in its pleasures and 
vices. He loved to count up how much he had conquered, and to 
pay back jibes of twenty years ago, treasured up and waiting their 
vengeance ; he loved to make men who had turned their backs on 
him then bow before him now, and to glance downward on the 
vast decline up which he had mounted, and to think how the sure- 
ness of his foot and the keenness of his oye had brought him 
against all difficulty to the table-lands whore he now stood secure. 

he forgot were—bonofits, 

With those triumphal thoughts did remorse ever mingle? Did 
he ever remember the cost to other lives at which so much of his 
victory had beon gained? Did he ever givea flush of shame when 
he recollected how he had rewarded evil fer good, and bitten 
through with tiger-fangs the hand which had loaded him with 

ifts, and betrayed and robbed and driven down to ruin the most 
oyal friend that ever gave him foarless faith? Never once! 
Amidst the pseans of success conscience has small chance to be 
heard, and the temper of Trevenna was proof against all such 
weakness. He would have said that he knew neither form of ill- 
digestion,—neither dyspopsia nor repentance. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE TIIRONE OF THE EXILE. 


Ir was in the boudoir of the great house of Lilliesford, where a 
politic:] coterie wove its silken meshes for men’s souls and ollicial 
places. Very beautiful women were seen in it sometimes, but 
thoy were rarely the gay young sovereigns; thoy were rather the 
older and more stately leaders of the world political. For of these 
latter was the Countess of Clydesmore. 

She sat there now, in the darkost depths of the shadow, her 
head slightly bent, no light on the rich brown wealth of her hair 
or the sculpture-like perfection of her features. Sho was a woman 
whom her own great world revered: no levity ever touched her 
name, no coquetry ever lowered hd? dignity. Ambitious she was, 
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though she scarce know what for,—rather for the simple sake and 
sweetness of power and of prerogative than anything else. If her 
heart remained cold as ice to the man whose name she graced and 
whose children she had borne,—if her young sons never saw aby 
smile in her eyes, but shrank from her in their infancy, chilled 
and afraid,—her world did not know this, and, had it known, 
would have thought it no breach of the social code. We lay 
blame to society because it judges from the surface :—idle blame: 
how else can it judge? 
She was a stainless wife, of a lofty purity of life; if in her soul 
sce hated with a hate jatause as passion the man to whom she had 
bound captive her beauty,—if when she looked on the children she 
had brought him she pressed her lips tight to hold back a curse 
on them because he was their father,—who could tell this? None, 
—saye the husband who had heard another name than his own 
murmured wearily in the dreams of her bridal sleep,—save the 
young boys who glanced at her with timid, troubled eyes, and 
wondered why, whon, for duty or for appearance, she had touched 
their cheeks with a kiss, sho thrust them away with an involuntary 
revulsion as they saw her thrust a tiresome dog. 
Now Lady Clydesmore leaned back, musing of the prospects of 
her party. She reignod for reigning’s sake ; sho wove for weaving’s 
sake; she was ambitious because her nature could not choose but 
be so; she intrigued because she was weary of her life and forgot 
hersolf a little the quickest in these cabals. It was neither for her 
husband nor her sons that she laboured: if the raising of her 
hand could have made the one a king, she would not for his sake 
have raised it ; if by lifting it tho others could have died out of her 
sight and out of her memory and sunk into their graves, it would 
have been lifted as eagerly, as pitilessly, as evor oman matrons 
gave the sign for the slaughtcr in the arena. But the acquisition 
of privilege and the vanity of her own splendid dominion were the 
passions of her character: she had sickened long ago of the reign 
of her beauty; the domain of intellectual and political pre-emi- 
nonce remained to her, and she had occupied it and usurped it. 
The three ladies with her were talking now of one who had also 
won his way to that closely-fenced and closely-crowded table-rock 
of political strife. 
‘‘Tt could not have been formed without him,” said one fair 
politician. 
‘*Oh, no,” assented a yet warmer partisan. ‘‘ He could make 
his own terms.” 
‘‘He was moderate to be content with the Colonial,” murmured 
the Lady of Talliesford. 
‘The Board of Trade might have done?” suggested the first. 
“Certainly not; he would not have taken it,” negatived the 
second, Lady Dorénayant, with a certain contempt. ‘ The Foreign 
soals now——” 

‘Oh, no,” dissented her adversary; ‘we should have twenty 
wars on our hands in as many weeks with his brusque, brief 
despatches. They would be very Napoleonic; but he would sar 
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to the Pope, ‘ You belong to the past: off with you!’ and would 
write to France, ‘We hate you, and you hate us: why mince the 
matter?’ He would not be conducive to European harmony.” 

Lady Dorénavant gave a lazy gesture of dissent. 

‘* Ts that all you know of him? In the Foreign Office, or any- 
where else, he would always do just the thing that needed to 
done, and no more. He can keep Darshampton in good humour ; 
it is more unmanageable, on the whole, than Europe.” 

‘‘T agree with you,” murmured a third fair Chevreuse of politics, 
“‘T believe he would hold the loreign portfolio and hold it well. 
Tie would keep peace; but there would be no fog in his corres- 
pondence, ahd no beating about the bush. Whut he had to say 
would be said briefly, firmly, and with infinite tact. The only pity 
is—he was nobody.’ 

‘* Every one has forgotten that by now,” said Lady Clydesmore, 
with a curl of disdain on her thoughtful lips, that was followed by 
a darker and more bitter shadow where she sat in the shelter of the 
curled tropic leaves. 

‘No: it is nover forgotten and never forgiven,” said the last 
speaker, with delicate disdain ; for she was a very keen wit, a very 
truthful temper, and despised her own party now and then nota 
little. ‘‘But, you know as well as I, we can’t ufford to appear to 
remember it. He is so much tous.” 

‘“‘T do not sce there is anything to bo forgotton,” said Lady 
Dorénavant, who piquod herself on being positively ‘‘ Red” in 
her political tastes in theory, but who would nevertheless never 
have set foot again in any house in which the grder of precedenco 
had been violated in going down to dinner and the heraldic dignitics 
of her house been offended in any iota of ceromonial. ‘* That is 
such a miserablo monopoly, such an old-world opticism, to adhere 
so much to lineage. lor my own part, I never forget that the 

eatest men of all nations have sprung from the people. Life 
is too earnest, truth too broad, for these insignificant class-dis- 
tinctions.” 

‘Quite so, dear,” yawned her pretty, inconsequent antagonist. 
“We all say that nowadays. But why aren’t you true to your 
theory P y don’t you let Adine marry poor Langdon ?” 

‘That is absurd!” said the socialist peeress—a little nettled ; for 
no one likes to be twitted with turning theories into action. ‘ No- 
body is talking of marriage: we are speaking of men who attain 
power without the fhareditary right to it. I confess, I admire 
self-made men; there is such a rugged grandeur about the mere 
idea of all they have contested with and conquered.” 

Which was a beautiful absence of all prejudice on her ladyship’s 
part, slightly nullified in its weight by the fact that she had a 
month before half broken her daughter’s heart, and spent all her 
most bitter and deadly courtliness of insolence and opprobrium on 
that daughter’s lover—a great artist, who had had the presumption 
to think that his fine celebrity and his gallant love might mate 
him with the young azure-eyed aristocrat, and in return had been 
stoned and pierced with a great lady’s polished insults, 
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‘* Besides,” she pursued, now on her favourite theme, ‘‘ you can- 
not call Aim a self-made man: he was always among us, always ut 
tho best houses, entered Parliament at a very good age, has always 
known everybody and been seen everywhere. I remomber his first 
speech so well! It was short—he had too much tact to detain the 
beuches long—but so pithy, so trenchant, so precise to the p 80, 
so admirably uttered! 1 remember saying to poor Sir James 
that very night, ‘See if I am not right; we shall have a recruit 
Mn worth studying and retaining there.’ And he did see I was 
right.” 

‘Sho nestled herself among her soft cushions with complacent 
remembrance; she had been the first to discorn tho faint beams of 
the rising sun. 

‘‘ What that man has dene since then!” murmured the Countess 
of Clydesmore, rather to hersclf unconsciously than to her com- 

anions. 

At that instant a hand thrust aside the sacred velvet curtain 
before the open folding-doors, that rarely was drawn asido save by 
tho few privileged comers who were made free of the guild: the 
subject of their words and thoughts entered the boudoir. He was 
just then a guost for an autumnal week at Lilliesford. 

Lady Clydesmore did not look up; a slight gloom came over her 
face, and the abrupt rapidity of entrance jarred her nerves. Lady 
Dorénavant smiled a blend welcome. 

‘‘Ah, Mr. Trevenna, you come to enliven us!” 

‘« You have faith in my powers of onlivening? Well, so have I, 
} think. I actually once contrived to mako a royal dinner only 
half as dull as a sermon !” 

‘‘ What specific havo you against dulness ?” 

‘Don’t know,” answered the popular politician, shrugging his 
shoulders and hitting, as he usually did, the truth,—‘‘ except it 
may be that I never feel a dull dog myself.” 

‘* But then that’s just it: how is it you don’t ?” 

‘“‘Ah! that is just it. Can’t say. Natural constitution, I sup- 
pose, and a good digestion; good conscience, if you like it better— 
that sounds more pretty and poctic. Though really, as a practical 
fact, I believe it’s a good deal easier to carry a murder comfortably 
a oe soul than a Lord Mayor’s dinner comfortably on ono’s 

est.” 

‘You speak as if you have tried both,” said the languid, dis- 
dainful voice of his hostess from the shadow. 

‘‘So Ihave. I’ve eaten Corporation turtle, and I’ye murderod 
many & little Bill—hopeless little Bills that scarcely saw tho light 
before I strangled them. But I can’t say thoir slaughtor was 
heavy to bear, whatever the debate upon them might be. Lady 
Dorénayant, what are you reading P_ Anythin good re 
pase An old acquaintance of yours,” she said, handing him the 

He had read it, but he turned the leaves over as though he had 
not, lifting his eyebrows where he lay back luxuriously coiled in 
the depthc of a couch. 
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‘‘ Ah! Chandos! Frightens people dreadfully, doesn’t it? Sort 
of Buddbism—eh ? sablmated Cartesianism, intended for tle 
thirtieth century or thereabouts? Makos a science of history, 
and gives a sinecure to Deity! Bclieves in other worlds, but 
smashes Providence as a used-up Deus ex machind; utterly con- 
temns the body, and isn’t very clear about the soul. That’s the 
style, isn’t itP”’ 

The grand dark eyes of Lady Clydesmore loomed on him from 
her corner in the shadow. 

‘‘You travosty what you have not read,” she said, slowly and 
curtly. ‘‘ Phe book is a great book.” 

‘Sorry to hear it! It won’t bring him a shilling, then. As for 
writing all those heterodox bofore-your-time speculations and 
philosophies, it’s the sheorest madnoss, #f you want to live by what 
you write, as of course he does. If you're an unfrocked priest, 
now, or a curate without a chance of promotion, it’s all very well 
to do it: you have a piquance about you from having stonod your 
own gods; and if you can’t be a success, it’s just as well to go in 
for the other sido toto corde, and come out in full bloom a martyr- 
dom. But just to write a‘ great book,’ and look to posterity to 
reward you—mercy alive! I'd as soon sow corn in the sca, or try 
to get a ladder to tho stars!” 

‘‘T can beliove you,” said the voice of his hostess, with that 
veiled bitterness still in it; ‘‘no one would accuse you of doing 
anything without tho certainty of present reward.” 

te laughed with the charming good humopr with which he 
always won oyer the most sullen and angry mob, soonor or later, 
to his side. 

‘‘No: I don’t * go in for the apgels.’ Too unsubstantial and too 
solemn for me. Where’s the use of working for posterity? A 
comet may have sont the earth fizzing into space before it’s fifty 
years older. Besides, ve an Knglish prejudice that real, sensiblo, 
practical work deserves its reward and gots it. I think in the long 
run all things bring in their net valuo. It’s only the mortified 
vanity of those who carry baud goods to market that makes them 
start the hypothesis that thoy’re unsaleable because they aro too 
superior.” 

‘‘ They may be right sometimes, if they say—because they are 
too true to be welcoine,” said the Countess of Clydesmore, in that 
slow, languid, yot almost acrid tone with which she had spoken 
throughout from her distant nook of shadow. 

‘‘Qh, yos,” he laughed, carelessly toying with the book he still 
held. ‘* Chandos, here, tells a good deal too much truth: they'd 
forgive him his unorthodoxy sooner than they’d forgive him his 
accuracy. All men are candid when they’re in extremis and have 
nothing left to lose,—bankrupts, beggars, moribunds, authors in 
the Index, and thieves in the Old Bailey 

‘You are complimentary to authors.” 

‘¢ Never liked them,” returned the successful politician. ‘‘ They 
are so unpractical. If they write fiction, it’s puppets; if history, 
it’s prejudice; if philosophy, it’s S&bwebs; if ac nce, it’s mares’ 
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nests: let them take what they will, it must be more or less mvon- 
shine. Now, if I ever wrote a book——” 

‘What should it be ?”’ asked his fair partisan. 

‘Well, it should be what everybody should like,—a true con- 
temporary Chronique Scandaleuse, such as his secret polica summed 
up to Louis Quinze, every day, of the doings of Paris. How it 
would sell !—specially with a tag of religion to finish, and a fine 
‘Inue-light of repentance burning for the British public at the end 
of every wickedness! It would sell by millions where this book, 
that my Lady Clydesmore says is a ‘ great book,’ sells by tens.” 

The languid grandes dames laughed softly; it was the fashion to 
admire and to quote all he said as ‘‘ so infinitely humorous,” ‘‘ 50 
admirably original!” Yet beneath the art-bloom on her cheek 
Lady Dorénavant felt herself turn palo. There was a family secret 
of a terrible shame to her house, that had been buried, as they had 
thought, five fathoms deep, where none could disinter it; and John 
Trevenna had found it out, and had Ict them learn that he had 
done so. All the weight of her vast influenco, of her political 
favour, had been thrown into the scale many years gone by to pur- 
chase silence: yet she had never felt secure that her bribe, magnifi- 
cont and mighty in profit though it was, had availod. Thore is no 
sign and seal to those bargains, and the tacit bond may any day bo 
broken by the stronger side. 

‘‘A roligious ‘tag!’ What a word!” smiled a radiant blonde. 
‘‘T thought you were never irreverent now?” 

‘‘Nevor,” he responded, promptly. ‘It never does to be unortho- 
dox in a country where the Church is a popular prejudice——~—l1 beg 
pardon; I meant bulwark. I had my unregenerated days, I know, 
when I didn’t go tochurch; but I hadn’t hoard grace said before 
dinner by an archbishop then; 4hat doos more than anything, I 
think, towards correcting ono’s soul, if it’s a little adverse tendency 
towards cooling the soup. Youdon’t talk Panthcism or Positivism 
when you've once stayed with a Primate. Lut 1 didn’t come to 
chatter: I ventured into this sanctum sunctorum to show yon these.” 

With which he unfolded some afternoon letters he had in his 
hand, and, lounging comfortably in that velvet nost, by the side of 
the priestess of his own especial party, went dcep with her into 
their various contents and their nows political,—as deep, at least, 
as he chose to go. Ile always satisficd his confidantes that they 
knew as much as he did; but he always spread the surface: ho 
nevor showed the whole. There is not an art so delicate and so full 
of use as that art of apparont frankness: it conciliated the very 
women who had boen his doadliest foes, and, while they imagined 
themselves his allies, they became at his fancy his dupes. They 
were his scouts, his sharpshooters, his skirmishors, his spies, those 
dainty, haughty, high-bred patrician chatelaines; they fetched and 
earried, they parricd and bribed, for him; they played into h's 
hands, and they worked out his will; and they never knew it, but 
all the while thought themsclves condescending with a superb 
grace and tact to secure a serviceable recruit, and guessed no more 
the remorseless and vulgar uses to which he turmed them than the 
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sun guosses the use that photography makes of his glory when it 
turns his rays into detectives and brings them as witness in law- 
courts, 

He stayed there some twenty minutes; the boudoir was not 
& ldom a cabinet council-room in the recesses, and all the ladies in 
it now were for him and were with him. He never sought women, 
—not a whit; they must come to him, must need him, and must 
serve him; but he knew how to turn to account botter than any 
man living all their armoury of slender, invincible, damascened 
weapons,—the better because no glance of lustrous eyes ever had 
power to quiskon his pulse one beut, because the softest voice that 
ever wooed his ear never had charm to lull his wisdom for a second. 
Love was a trumpery nonsense that never could enter the virile 
sagacity of Trevenna’s mind. And now, when he had done with 
the ladies, he went to play rackets with the young Lord Lilliesford, 
the eldest son of the house. 

He knew how to do this sort of thing,—how to enter with infinite 
glee into a boy’s sports, yet how never to risk losing the faith ho 
had impressed men with in his unerring acumen and practical 
talents, Every one felt the contagion of the bright, vivacious, 
untiring good humour which could make a lea ing politician love 
a lark likean Etonian, and it was not assumed with him. He was 
essentially full of animal spirits, and ~sver had to simulate them 
by any hazard. Jt was one of the chiel secrets of his social success ' 
men who might have feared him or mistrusted him whilst they 
were with him in the political field lost their awe or their distrust, 
and could not choose but warm to him, when they saw him taking 
a blind fence ‘‘ like a good ’un,” telling mischievous stories in a 
smoking-room, or heartily snowballing public-school lads on the 
terraces of some famous house. ° 

‘Look at him playing with that boy! What a capital fellow he 
is! Goes in for it, by George, as if he hadn’t anything else to live 
for!” said a peer, Lord Dallerstone, as he watched the science with 
which Trevenna caught the ball on his racket. Ie had ceased to 
be ‘‘ Charlie,”’ and had left far behind him the troubles of his F. O. 
days of dandyism and ‘‘ dead money ;”’ but he had never forgotten 
Trevenna’s aid, and did him in repayment many a public service 
with most loyal gratitude. The popular favourite had always had 
the knack of so throwing his cruinbs upon the waters that they 
returned to him in whole quarterns of wheaten bread. 

Lady Clydesmore gave a careless glance at the game, then turned 
away with an imperceptible shudder. The haughty grace of her 
young son, 80 like her own, had caught her eyes, and she held him 
in a bitter aversion for his father’s sake. 

She would have condemned with all the icy severity of a patrician 
matron the errors of a too ardent passion, the devoted self-abandon- 
ment of an uncalculating love; but she placed no check on the 
silent, unseen indulgence of an intense abhorrence, that made her 
husband feel ike a whipped hound under the lash of her unutterod 
scorn, and ber children shrink from the frozen apathy of ber fair 
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‘¢ There are serious complications,” said the Earl, musingly, aftes 
a lengthened conversation with his guest, in a ride which had suc- 
ceeded to the rackets. His party did not altogether relish union 
with the Darshampton representative, but they were glad of his 
alliance and dared not brook his opposition. 

‘‘T don’t see anything that necd disturb us,” said Trevenna, 
carclessly. He made no solemn mysteries of his political views: 
he always showed his cards frankly,—as frankly as the Greck 
shows them to the watching ga/érie when he knows the marks upon 
the backs of them are only to be traced by his own eye. ‘‘On the 
contrary, whon the House meets, we shall have a good working 
majority that, well handled, should keep us in for yeais. If thero 
be no internal disscnsions among us, there can be positively nothing 
that can unseat us for sossions, unloss very unlooked-for contin- 
goncies are You know we've such a good cry :—we'ro all for 
the people!” 

e laughed a little as he said it. To Trevenna’s acute mind, 
there was always a good bit of absurdity in tho political dance of 
his burattini, and while he uscd his marionettes with all the gravity 
necdful, he could not help being tickled at the gaping national 
audience which believed in them and never spied out the strings. 

‘“‘Their interests, indced, are always first at my heart,” said the 
Earl, who was i. tho ministry himself, was a strict Churchman, and 
was considered a great philanthropist. ‘‘ The country trusts no one 
better than yourself: in real truth, there are fow, if any, to whom 
it owes moro.” 

‘You do me much honour by such an opinion,” bowed Trovenna, 
who managed tho noblo lord as ho liked. ‘It is my highest am- 
bition to serve the nation to the best of my insignificant powers, 
but meanwhile I am quite content to yield the pas to men of your 
rank and weight.” 

‘* Sensible follow,” thought the lord; ‘*so moderate! Who can 
be so blind as to accuse him of Socialism P” 

‘* Pro me is more uy cry than pro patrid. I’m a selfish man,” 
laughed Trevenna, with that confession of egotism which sounded 
so charmingly frank. ‘‘I don’t pretend to be among the ‘ idealists.’ 
Apropos, have you read that new book by Chandos? The Countess 
thinks very highly of it.” 

The Earl reddened: he had never ceased to be jealous of the 
man he had supplanted,—of the man he knew his wife still loved. 

‘‘T never read his books,” he said, frigidly. ‘‘ His influence is 
widely fatal. Iam happy to think your acquaintance with him 
has been long at an end.” 

‘Oh, we were old comrades in my wild and unconverted days. 
I should never have dropped him, indeed, for old acquaintance’ 
sake; but years ago—time of his crash—he bchaved ungratefully 
to me, very badly, on my word !—after I'd beon slaving my life 
out for him, too. I’m not a sensitive man,—neyer was; but that 
cut me up a good deal.” 

‘‘Ah! Iam not surprised to hear it. It is singular that grert 
genius is almost always companioned with so much deprayity!” 
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‘Trevenna laughed. 

‘‘Thank God, he didn’t give me genius,—only talent. Talent 
wears well, genius wears itself out; talent drives a snug brougham 
in fact, genius drives a sun-chariot in fancy ; talent keops to earth 
and fattens there, genius soars to the empyrean to get picked by 
every kite that flies. Talent’s the port and the venison, genius the 
eoltzer and soufflés, of life. The man who has talent sails success- 
fully on the top of the wave; the man with genius beats himself to 
pieces, fifty to one, on the first rock ahead. Ah! there’s our very 
man of gerius’s lost Clarencieux. Just see the tops of the towora, 
Would you mind riding over?” 

The Marl puye a hurried though bland dissent. 

‘‘ Pardon me: pray ride there if you wish; but I haye promised 
to visit a tenant who is, I sadly fear, dying. We are close to his 
farm now. Call for me as you come back. The poor man begged 
to see me; and there are high and holy duties which one must not 
neglect, even whon they are irksome.” 

‘‘ High and holy fiddlesticks, my friend! You're a very pours 
hypocrite, but you’re a very good card,” thought Trevenna, as they 
parted. Lord Clydesmore, with his irreproachable moral character, 
great wealth, and solid standing in public life, was one of his prizo 

uppets in the ballct that hoe made all his fantoccini dance, while 
fo turned the handle of the barrel-organ to what tune he would. 

Trevenna’s hatred was class-hatred. Could he have followed the 
bent of his mind, he would have had as little scruple and as much 
vost in the sweeping away of the Optimatcs as Marius had in their 
slaughter. He would have hold back his hand from their exter. 
mination as little as did the ruthless old plebeian, hating them as 
Marius hated the men who had worn the golden amulet and tho 
pape robe whilst he was following the ploughshare over the 

eavy clods of the tillage. This animosity was strong in Trevenna ; 
nothing could cool it, nothing soften it; success in no way changed 
it, for in success he saw that these, hie born foes as he thought 
them, dreaded him, but detested him. Tho bitterness was oddly 
woven in with the brightness and the vigour of his nature, other- 
wise too healthy and too well balanced to cherish passion; but it 
was deathless with him. 
Still, he was too acute a man to let this appear in his public or 
rivate life: he appreciated too ably the temper of his times and 
is country to allow this wholesale enmity to be betrayed. Trevenna 
would have enjoyed to be the leader of a great revolution; but he 
had no ambition to remain a popular demagogue in an anti-reyo- 
lutionary nation. He considered it very unpractical and unpro- 
fitable, and, while he cared not one whit for all the creeds and 
principles in the world, he cared very heartily for the solid 
advantages and the real power that he set himself to win. The 
a impersonal longing of a Vergniaud or a Buzot, the sublime 

evotion of a Washington or a Hampden, were utterly incomp? ?- 
hensible to him. Trevenna was too thoroughly Enpuish to have 
a touch of ‘‘idealism,” and not to measure all things, principles 
included, be the pockot. Jad he fun g himself headlong into the 
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-ause of the people, and into the service of a republican code, he 
xould have been a far better and more honest man than he was; 
but he would not have been so clever, and he would not, assuredly, 
fve been so successful. He knew what he was about too well to 
he himself to a principle; the only principle he ever consistently 
followed was his own interest. He was a man who could tell the 
temper of the hour he lived in to a miracle, and adapt himself to 
it with a marvellous tact and advantage. They who do this are 
not the highest order of public men, but they are invariably the 
most successful and most popular. If a genuine loyalty to any 
creed could once have fairly taken hold on him, it wowd have gone 
far to redeem him; but it could not. His hate was strong against 
an order, certainty ; but his solitary creed was a very simple one,— 
his own self-advancement: 

He rode now by himself, on a ride that he usually took whenever 
he was staying at Lilliesford : he rode towards Clarencieux. <A few 
miles of fair speed brought him within sight of the magnificence of 
the building, with the glow of the sun on its innumerable windows, 
and the upward-stretching masses of the rising woods at its back. 
It was grand, historic, inexpressibly beautiful in the decline of the 
day, with the golden haze over its dark sweep of endless woodland. 
and the rush of water beneath the twilight of the boughs, the only 
sound on the air. A stranger coming thus upon it would have 
erie involuntarily at the solemnity of its splendour of sea and 
and, of hill and yale: Treyenna chocked his horse, and gazed at 
it with a smile. , 

‘‘«The glory has departed, and his place shall know him no 
more,’”’ he muttered. ‘‘ How scriptural I grow! Ah! he’s gone 
for ever! And J could buy that now; I will buy it, too, just to 
cut the forests down, and turn the pictures to the wall, and send 
the last marquis’s coronet to the smelting-shop. He is gone for 
ever, and I come here as a Cabinet minister. Vengeance 1s a good 
Madeira: it gets mellower by keeping. ‘There is nothing on earth 
s0 sweet, except its twin—Success !” 

Seventeen years had gone by since he had first taken his ven- 
geance; but whenever, 1n the full and rapid whirl of his busy life, 
he had time to remember and to look back, it was sweeter than of 
old, even to him,—deeper, richer, fuller of flavour, as it were, like 
the wine with which he compared it. 

A labourer near him was working at a sunken fenoe in the deer- 
forest. The man looked at him, knowing his face. 

Trevenna, always communicative and always good-naturedly 
familiar with the working-classes,—it was a part of his stock-in- 
trade,—nodded to him. 

‘* Fine day, my good fellow. Have you an easy time of it on 
these lands ?”’ 

‘Main and easy, sir,” answered the man, thrusting his spade 
into the soil with his heel, and standing at leisure for a talk. 
“ There’s naught to complain of hereabouts.” 

‘‘Glad to hear it,” said Trevenna; though he thought to him- 
self, “If everybody gave your answer, whore the deuce would all 
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politics and our trade beP” ‘*So you're all content, are you, under 
the French Duc P” 

The hedger and ditcher took his spade up with some clods of 
earth on it, turned them thoughtfully, as though there were con- 
solation in the act, patted them, and looked up again. ‘‘The 
duke’s a good master, and a free giver,—I ain’t a-saying & word 
agen him; but——” 

‘‘But what? What else the dickens can you want, my man P” 

The labourer lowered his voice, and woucovered his head. ‘Sir, 
we want him.” 

‘Him P Whom ?” 

‘Him as,we have lost this many year, sir,” said the man, pravely 
and gently, leaning his arms on his spade. ‘‘ We ha’n’t a-forgot 
him,—we ha’n’t. Not none on us.” 

‘‘Indoed, my good fellow,” laughed revenna, with a petulant 
anger in him that the oxilod man should be remembered even by 
this labourer in tho deer-forest, ‘you are uncommonly loyal for 
nothing. He thought deuced little about you.” 

‘‘That’s as may be, sir. He was a gay gontleman, and had 
many things to please him, and that like; but ho wasa good mastor 
to the poor, and we was proud on him, we was; that’s just it,— 
proud on him,” continued the hedger and ditcher, with a steady 
resolve and a wistful regret commingled. ‘‘ We won't seo his like 
again; and the country-side ha’n’t been the samo since ho was took 
from us. Old Harold Gelart, he died ten year and more ago; but 
his death-word was for him as we lost. ‘Bring him back!’ he 
Seige ‘bring him back!’ and ho looks wild-like gs he says it, and 

es. 

The speaker stooped and thrust his spade afresh into the rich, 
damp earth; he felt a choking in his throat. Trevenna dug the 
spur into his horse's flank, and trged him forward. 1t incense 
him that he could not burl down Chandos from this last throne left 
him,—the hearts and the memories of his people. 

The labourer looked up once more, touching his hat with an eager 
anxiety. ‘‘1 beg pardon, sir, but—you was his friend, you were: 
can’t you tell me? A’n’t there no hope we'll ever havo him back?” 

Trevenna laughed, and threw him down a half-crown. 

‘* Not the faintest, my man. When you see those towers wiaik 
out and sit in the seal—not till then. Bepgared gentlemen don't 
get out of beggary quite so easily.” 

And he rode cn at a hand-gallop. 

‘* Mercy i what fools these clods are!” he thought. ‘‘ How they 
remeiber! Seventeen yoars! Way, in the world, there, it’s time 
enough for us to recast Kurope, anj knock down kings, and pull up 
old religions and plant new ones, and bury whole generations and 
forget ’em again, and cry, ‘Le Roi est mort! Vive le Roi!’ fifty 
times over; and here are these dolts under their forests sleep the 
hea away in onay he and dream of @ prodigal and a bankrupt whom 

ey |1aven’t seen for half a lifetime!” 

It incensed him that there should remain to the disinherited even 
such shadowy remnant of his forfeited royalty as lingered in the 
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remembrance of these peasantry. He could not faye the throne 
that the exile still held in the hearts of his lost people. 

One other, as well as he, thought of Chandos in that moment. 
The mistress of Lilliesford sat alone in her writing-cabinet. and on 
the chillness of her face there was the mournful agitation which 
trombles on the oold surface of waters when the dead float below 
them. The dead were rising now beneath her icy calm,—dcead 
words, doud days, doad love. In her hand, just taken out of a 
secrot drawer, were some faded letters,—tender notes, short and 
eracoful, such as are written by those who love, in days when they 
meet wellnigh every hour. 

The wife whom the world quoted for her haughty honour, her un- 
blemished name, the chaste purity of her proud life, looked on them 
{ill her head drooped, and her eyes grew dim with a thirsty pain, 
and her lips quiverod as she gazed. Sho had forsaken him; but 
sha knew now that she had erred to him. She would have given 
hor lifo now to have felt his kiss once more upon her lips. 

Though the traffic had been sanctioned by the Church, she had 
boon in no sense superior to any courtesan who sells her beauty 
for men’s gold, when she had sold her own in barter for the rank she 
held, for the things of wealth that were about her, for the posses- 
eions of a husband she scorned and hated. And in that moment of 
weakness she would have given them all back for one hour of the 
love that sho had lost. 


CHAPTER lil. 
“NE WHO ENDURES CONQUERS.” 


Unbsr the deep leaves of Fontainebleau, in the heart of the forest, 
in the golden pomp of early autumn, when only a few trees were 
bronzed with the reddening flush of the waning summer, there 
stood an antique wooden building, half lodge, half chalet, all 
covered with the quaint floral and faun carvings of the Moyen 
Age, and buried away beneath dense oak-boughs and the dark 
spreading fans of sea-pines. It was old, dark, fantastic, lonely; 
yet from under its low-peaked ‘roof music was floating out like a 
aera of Palestrina’s from within a chamber dark and tranquil as an 
oratory. 

The musicians were seated in the glow of a western afternoon 
sun, that shone all amber and crimson and mellow through the 
open, painted panes. They were strangely dissimilar, yet bound 
together by one love,—their Art. The first was a grand old 
Roman, like a picture of Bassano; the second a South German, with 
a fair, delicate head, spiritual:zed and attenuated as Schiller’s; a 
third was a little, nut-brown, withered, silent creature, ugly and 
uncouth as Caliban ; the leader was a cripple, with whose name the 
world had come to associate the most poetic and ethercal harmonies 
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that ever rebuked the lusts and the greed of its passions aad cares. 
They were often together, these four brothers in art, and no 
jealousies ever stirred amidst them, though they all served the 
same mistress; threo of them implicitly loved and implicitly 
followed the fourth, though he never asked or thought of aay 
but was still humble in his great powors as a child, still thoug 
the best that he could reach so poor beside his dreams of excellence. 
The world treasured his works, and paid lavishly with its gold for 
the smallest fragment of his creations, the slightest and briefest of 
his poems of sound; but this brought him no vanity, no self- 
adoration. .He worshipped his art too patieutly, too perfectly, 
ever to think himself moro than a poor interpreter, at his utter- 
most, of all the beauty that he knew wasin her. Success makes 
many men drunk as with eating of the lofus-lily ; success only made 
Guido Lulli scorn himself that he could not tell men better all the 
sublime things his art taught him. 

Their music filled the chamber with its glory, and that glory 
flushed his face and lit his eyes as it had always power to do, as 
the world had now seen it in the moments of his triumphs, until it 
had learned to know that tho feeble visionary whom it called a fool 
was higher and holior than it in all its stirring strength and wealth. 
He roused to life the beating of its purer heart; he led it towards 
God better than any priest or creed. But he held himself through- 
out but an unworthy priest of the mighty hierarchy of melody ; 
he held himself but a feeble exponent of all the glory, unseen of 
men, that with his dreams was opened to him. They thought and 
called him great; he knew himself unwiso and faint of utterance 
as a young child. 

Against the casoment leaned one whom the Hebrew lad Agostino 
had likened in his youth to Dfivid of Israel in the fulness of 
royalty, when the smile of women and the sun of Palestine had 
their fairest light for the golden-haired, golden-crowned king; 
whom the young Tuscan Castalia had likened now to David when 
his royalty still was with him, but when the treachery of men had 
eaten into his soul, and the heat and burden of battle darkened his 
sight, and the shadows of night lengthened long in his path. 

Chandos came here as men in the old monastic days came, war- 
worn and combat-wearied, into the hush, and the majesty, and the 
subdued colour-glow of the abbey sanctuaries, to leave their arms 
and their foes without for a while and forgotten, and to lie down 
to rest for a brief hour on the peaceful altars where in the silence 
they remembered God. 

6 was changed,—utterly changed; not so much in his faco or 
his form; the beauty with which nature had dowored him so 
lavishly could not perish, except with death itsolf; and though the 
brilliance, the carelessness, the gay and cloudless light which had 
made painters paint him as the Sun-god were gone, the grave and 
serene melancholy, the deep and weary thought, which were upon 
his features now shadowed them indeed, but gave them a yet 
higher, a yet grander cast: it had the power of Lucretius; it had 
the weariness of Milton. Dead in yim for ever, lost never again 
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to be recovered, were the brightness, the splendour, the radiant 
and fearless lustre, of his early years: they had been killed,— 
killed by a merciless hand,—and could no more revive than the 
slaughtered can revive in their tombs. Yet not wholly had 
calamity conquered him; and from the black depths into which 
misery had thrust him to die like a drowned dog, he had risen with 
a force of resistance that in some sense had wrung a victory from 
the fate that sought to crush him. 

In the old court of the Rue du Temple he had accepted adversity, 
and lived for the sake of the honour of his fathers, of the dignity 
of his manhood, of tho heritago of his genius. From that hour, 
though he had longed as tho tortured long for death miany a time, 
lo had never swerved from the path he had taken; in the arid, 
‘ifeloss, burning desert-waste around him he had gone on, reso- 
tute and unbeaten, wresting from its very loneliness and barren- 
ness the desert-gifts of strength and silence. His nature was one 
to loathe the burden of existence unless existence were with eve 
breath enjoyment; yet when every breath was pain he bore wit 
it as men whose tempers were fur stronger and more braced by 
training might never have found ability to do,—bore with it for 
the sake of the loftier things, the prouder powers, that would not 
die in him, and that naught except dishonour or his own will 
could slay. 

The little gold given for the silver collar had sufficed to keep 
life in him a few days; when those were ended, he had gone to 
the house at which the French editions of his works had been pro- 
duced, and asked “he chiefs of it simply for work. The heads of 
the firm, touched to more pity than they dared expross, gave what 
he sought,—classical work, which, though but the labours of 
routine and of compilation, still brought his thoughts back per- 
force to the Greek studies that had ever been his best-beloved 
treasuries of meditation and of knowledge. Ho laboured for his 
bare subsistence,—for his day’s maintenance; but the exertion 
brought its reward. It gave him time to breathe, to think, to 
collect his efforts and his energies; for his intellect seemed dead, 
and his thoughts numb. He wondered if it were true that the 
world had told him so brief a time ago that he had genius. 
Genius |—his very brain seemed dull as lead, hot as flame. Yet 
he took the sheer laborious, mechanical work, and he bent him- 
self to it; he bound kis mind to the hard mental labour as a 
galley-slave is chained to his oar; and he who had never known 
an hour’s toil, spent day after day, month after month, in the 
thankless, unremitting mental travail. It brought its recom- 
pense: his mind through it regained its balance, his reason ita 
tone; the compulsory exertion did for him what nothing else 
could. It took him by degrees back into that impersonal life 
which is the surest consolation the world holds; it revived the 
lost tastes, it reopened tho deep scholarship, that even in his 
gayest years had been one of his best-loved pursuits; it led him 
to take refuge in those vast questions beside which the griefs and 
joye of life alike are dwarfed,—those resources of the intelleet 
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which are the best companion and the truest friend of one who 
has once known thom and loved them. In his past career he had 
never exerted all the powers that nature had gifted him with; the 
very facility of his talents had prevented it, and brilliant trifles 
had rather been their fruit than anything wider or weightier. 
Now in the treasuries of study and in the solace of composition 
i alike found a career and a hope, an ambition and a conso- 
tion. 

The ruin that had stripped him of all elso taught him to fathom 
the depths of his own attainments. He had in him the gifts of a 
Goethe; bug it was only under adversity that these reached their 
stature and bore their fruit. 

When the world had forgotten for some years, or, if it ever 
remembered hin, thought he had killed himself, it learned this 
suddenly and with amazement. Jiis name once more becams 
public,—never popular, but something much higher. He was 
condemned, reviled, wondered at, called many bitter names; but 
his thoughts were heard, and had their harvest. Aristocratic as 
his tastes were, and proud though he had been termed, he had 
always had much that was democratic in his opinions; for he had 
ever measured men by their minds, not their stations; such 
freedom was in his works, and they had done that for which the 
song of the Venetian youths had thanked him. Against much 
antagonism, and slowly in the course of tiie, ho won fame. 
Riches he never made; he was poor still; but he was nearer the 
fulfilment of the promise of his childhood now, when the chief 
sum of the world was against him, than in the days of his pro- 
sperity, when the whole world lay at his fect. Happiness he had 
not; if could be with no man who had such losses ever in his 
memory as his; but some peace came to him; a great and a pure 
ambition was his companion and his consoler, and a grander 
element was woven in his character than fair fortune would have 
ever brought to hght. England he never saw. Tho intercession 
of his relations or his acquaintance might with ease have procured 
him affluent sinecures; but he would have held it dogradation 
deep as shame to have taken thom. By his own folly his ruin had 
been wrought; by his own labour alone would he repel it anr. 
endeavour to repair it. Ile accepted poverty, and lived in 4xile, 
associating with many of the Sontcst thinkers of Europe; but 
into the pale of the fushionablo world he had once led he never 
wandered, and in the pulaces in which he had once been the idol 
of all eyes he wasneyer secon. The friends of that past time know 
of him indeed by the intellectual renown that he had won, but if 
was very rarely that they looked upon his face. Cynic he could 
not grow; he did not curse the world because to him it had bees 
base; he believed in noble lives and staunch fidelities thougu 
treachery had trepanned and love abandoned him The bitterness 
of Timon could have no lodging with him; but an unspeakable 
weariness often came on him. 

He had lost so much; and one loss—that of Clarencicux—gnawed 
over at his heart with an unccasing pang. There were times wher 
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he longed for his perished happiness with the passion with which 
an oils longs for the light of his native sun. 

Ife listened now to the melodies that filled the chamber. Lulli’s 
was the sole life which had been faithful to him, save that of the 
dog, buried now under Sicilian orange-boughs, in the grave to 
which old age had banished it, but lamented and remembered 
with more justice than many a human friend is regretted and 
mourned. ‘Che music, a new opera-overture of the Provengal’s. 
closed with its noblest harmonies, reeling peues the air hkea 
young Bacchus ivy-crowned. Then it stayed suddonly, the hands 
that drew out its charmed sounds pausing as moved by one 
unpulse ; three of them bowed their heads. 

‘Tt will be great,” they said, reverently, adding no other word, 
and went their way silenily and left the chamber. Guido Luli 
was alone with his guest. ‘The victorious radiance, the sovereignty 
m his own realms, that had been on him as he called out to 
existenco the supremacy of his own creations, faded into the 
ene: doubting hope of a child who secks tho praise of a yoice 

e loves. 

‘¢ And you, Monscigneur?” hosaid, appealingly. ‘‘ Can you say, 
too, it will be great ¢” 

‘*' You ask me, LulliP The world has long told you, and truly, 
that you can give it nothing that is not so. You surpass your- 
self hore ; it will be noblo music,—nobler even than anything of 
yours.” 

The eyes of the cripple beamed. The world had long crowned 
him with the Delphicu luurus, yet ho still came with the humility 
of a child to receive the laurel he loved best in the words uf his 
old master. . 

‘‘The world may have told me, monseigneur, but that were 
nothing unless you spoke also. What would the world have ever 
known or hecded of me without your aid? Known of me, dol 
sayP It is not that I heed; itis my works. I shall pass away, 
but they will endure; my body will go to corruption, but the 
will have immortality. thank God and you, not the world, 
arr what is great in me will not perish with what is weak and 

e,”” 
‘*T understand you; others might not,” answered Chandos, as 
he looked at the delicate kindling face of the only man who had 
given him back fidelity and gratitude,—a face that time had 
changed in so little, save in the white threads that gleamed among 
the dark masses of hair. ‘‘ Men prostitute their genius now, as 
the courtesan her beauty; they think lttle—think nothing—of 
impersonal things. Hypocrisy pays; they supply it. Were 
blasphemy the better investment, they would trade in it. You 
gia fortunate in one thing; you speak in a language that cannot 
be cavilled at or misunderstood.” 

‘‘But deaf ears were turned to it till, through you, the disbe- 
lievers listened.”’ 

‘‘Tlush! Let the dead bury their dead. I do not look back; * 
wish that no one should.” ‘ 
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‘But I cannot forget! Such debts as mine aro not scored out.” 

‘‘In your nature. Yet I served muny more than I served you. 
You are the only one who remembers it.” 

He spoke without bitterness; but the words were the more pro- 
foundly sad because thore was no taint of acrid fooling in them. 
Lull glanced at him with an anxious reverence. 

‘‘ You served so many! yes; and they were curs who tore down 
one by whom they had been fod,—one whom they had fawned on 
for a word of notice! The vilest of thom all, what is he now? 
High in honour among men.” 

A darkness passed over his listener’s face, a gloom like night, 
yet a disdain as strong as it was silont,—such a look as might come 
upon the face of a man who saw ono whom he knew assassin and 
traitor courted and adored by the peoples. 

‘Ah! give him your scorn now. One day you shall give him 
your vengeance!” cried the musician, with that passionate desir: 
of revenge which ho could never, under any wrongs, have know: 
on his own behalf, but which he had felt for Valeria, and which he 
felt for Chandos. 

Chandos’ head drooped slightly where he sat, and into his eyos 
came the shadows of a thousand bittor memories. 

‘* Perhaps,” he said, under his breath. 

The evil tempted him; if ever it passed into his hands, its widest 
exercise could be no more than justice. In his dark hours theru 
wore times when no other thing looked worth the living for, or 
worth the seeking, exccopt this,—vengeance upon his traitor. 

Lulli gazed at him regretfully and with solf-reproach; he had 
not meant to stir these deop-closed poisonous pools of deadly recol- 
lection; he had not meant to recall a past that was, by acommand 
he obeyed with the docile obedience of a dog, never named betweon 
them. His music was, to the man he honoured, as the music of 
the young Israelite was to the soul of the grout stricken king whom 
men forsook and God abandoned. His conscience and his love alike 
smote him for having jarred on these forbidden chords, and wrought 
harm instead of bringing consolation. 

He leaned forward, and his voice was infinitely sweet. 

“Forgive me. You have loved truth, and served men through 
all, despite all; it is not to you that I should talk of such a tiger's 
lust as vengeance, though vengeance there were righteous. If thoy 
had not driven you from your paradise, would you ever have been 
your greatest? If you had not been forced from your rose-gardens 
out into the waste of the desert, would you ever have known your 
seeet P Tull you ceased to enjoy, you were ignorant how to 
endure.” 

The words were true. The broad of bitterness is the food on 
which men red to their fullest stature; the waters of bitterness are 
the debatable ford ca which they reach the shoros of wisdom ; 
the ashes boldly grasped and eaten without faltering are the price 
that must be paid for the golden fruit of knowledge. The swimmer 
eannot tell his strength till he has gone through the wild force of 
opposing waves; the great man carfnot tell the gnight of his hand 
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and the power of his resistance till he has wrestled with the ange: 
of adversity, and held it close till it has blessed him. 

Still, the thought will arise, Is the knowledge worth its purchase ? 
Tg it not better to lie softly in the light of laughing suns than to 
pass through tho blacknoss of the salt sea-storm out of pity for 
men whe will revilo the pursuit of a phantom goal, that may be 
but a mirage when all is over? 

This thought was with him now. 

‘‘God knows!” he said. ‘‘Do not speak against my golden 
days; they wore very dear to me. 1 think I was a better man in 
them than I have ever boen in my exile. <A happy dife—a life 
that knows and gives happiness as the sunlight; it cannot last on 
earth, maybe, but it is 7//e as no other is, whilo it does.” 

Lulli was silent. The yearning regret that unconsciously escaped 
in the reply pierced him to the heart, even though he, to whom 
existence had been one long spell of physical pain, and to whom 
all streneth and joy were unknown, could but dimly feel all that 
the man who spoke to him looked back {o with so passionate a 
longing. 

‘¢Tho reyollers in Florence,” he murmured, softly, ‘had delight 
and giadnoss, and made of life an unbroken festa, while Dante was 
in exile. Who thinks of them now ?—evon of their naines? But 
on his door is written, ‘Qui nacqui il divino Poeta.,’ ” 

Ohandos rose with a smilo—a smile in which thero was a weari- 
ness beyond words. 

‘‘ A tardy and an empty recomponse! While thoy write on his 
door to-day, reviling those who were blind in his generation, they 
repeat in thoir own times the blindness, and the persecution to 
free thought, by which the poet and the thinker suffered then and 
suffer still.” 

Throughout the years which had gone by since the fall of his 
high estate, no lamentation, no recrimination, had ever been heard 
to pass his lips. Whon tho tidings floated to him of success piled 
on success that his enomy and ‘his traitor achieved, he listened in 
silence, too proud to rontoail what was beneath envy and beyond 
vengeance. Mon sought oftentimes to make him speak of the past 
and speak of Trevenna; they never succeeded. He held his peace, 
keeping patience with a force of control which amazed and bewil- 
dered those who had known him as an effeminate, self-indulged 
voluptuary, and had looked from him for a suicide’s story, or, at 
best, for a bitter upbraiding of the curse of fute. ‘They never heard 
a word from him either of regret at his own ruin or of anger at his 
debtor’s success. He endured im as absolute a silence as ever an 
Indian endured when bound to the pyre. To two only, two who 
aione remained to him out of the throngs who had once thought no 
honour higher than to claim his friendship, did he ever speak either 
of his fate or of his foo, and to them i spoke but reluctantly. 
They were Lulli and Philippe d’Orvale. 

lustre of the descending sun was bright through all the 
forest-glades as he left the musician’s house now, and went alone 
through the great aisles of oak and elm. The love of the earth’s 
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freshness and fragrance and beauty would nover die in him; he 
had too much of Shelley’s nature. The bleakness of poverty, the 
narrow rigidity of want, the colourlessness of life without the glow 
of passion, the warmth of pleasure, the vividness of sensuous 
charms and sensuous delights, the richness of luxury, and the 
power of possession, all these, which he had known in their depri- 
vation and their misery, had not altered this in him; and the chicf 
solace of his life had beon the consolation that he had beon able by 
his temperament to find in the antique tranquillity of the citios of 
Italy, in the solemn repose of mighty Alps, in tho intense splendour 
of Oriental*landscape. The artist and the poet were too closely 
blent in him for him ever to ccase to hecd these things; and yet 
there were times when there was in then for him an anguish that 
seemed to pass his strongth. He had ‘once looked on thom with 
such careless eyes of sunlit joy, with the warmth of their suns on 
woman’s cheeks, and the laughter of idle summer-day love on their 
air! There are many natures, steel-knit, Puritan, austere, narrow 
in limit and im sight, which never know what it is to enjoy, and 
never are conscious of their loss; but to his, and to charactors like 
his, life without this divine power of enjoyment differs in httle— 
differs in nothing of valuo—from death. 

Now, as ho went through the woodland shades, with the 
checkered light across the moss of the paths, his heart went back 
to the time of his youth, the time when no other doubt had rested 
on him in such forest-luxuriance than to ask,— 

e 
“Oh, which were best, to roam or rect P 
The land’s lap or the water’s breast ? 
To sleep on yellow millet-sheaves, 
Or swim in lucid shadows just 
Eluding water-lily leaves ? 
Which life were best on summer eves?” 


It might be true, as the French cripple had said, that he was 
greater now than ho had been then—thut in conflict he had gained, 
and had become that which he would nover have done or becn in 
the abundance, the indvlence, the shadowless content, and the royal 
dominion of his epicurean years. But for himsclf—in many mo- 
ments, at the least—the vanity in all things, in wisdom as in riches, 
that Ecclesiastes laments, smote him hard; and he would have 

iven the fumo of a Plato, of an Antoninus, of a J)ante, of a 
Shakspeass, to have back one day of that glorious and golden time! 

The sun had wellnigh set; here, in the darkness of the oak- 
glades, there was little but a dusky, ruddy glow, fitful and flame- 
like. He passed slowly onward; his head was uncovered, for the 
air was sultry, and such breeze as arose was welcome; here and 
there a stray lingering sunbeam touched the fairness of his hair ; 
otherwise the depth of the forest-shadow was on his face, that 
wore ever now, though it was serene in repose and its smile was 
infinitely sweet, the weariness and the dignity of pain silently 
borne, which long ago had hushed with their royalty of resolve and 
of suffering the hungry crowd gathd¥ed in the porphyry chamber. 
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An artist, hidden among the thickness of the leaves, rketching, 
looked up as his step crushed the grasses—a swift, slight, breath- 
less look; then, as though ho saw some ghost of a dead age, the 
painter shivered, and let fall his brushes, and cowered down inte 
the gloom of the tall ferns with the shrinking horror of a frightened 
hare. 

‘¢ Ah, Christ!” he murmured, in Spanish, ‘‘ how weary he looks 
of his exile! Misery has not ombittered him. Ile must havea 
raro naturo. If I had found strongth to tell him all that night 
in tho street, how would it have been now? It could not have 
ee worse with us; and it was an Iscariot’s sin only to know,—to 
share |” 

Chandos passed onward, not seeing him there beneath the shelter 
of the spreading ferns; his thoughts were sunk far in the past. 
lie had met his fate with a tranquil endurance, with the proud and 
uncomplaining temper of his race, which had in all centuries risen 
out of the softness of voluptuous indulgence to encounter misfor- 
tune grandly; but not tho less was life very joyless to him, and 
the bitterness of its vain toil oftentimes pursued and mocked him. 
As he wont, on the silence rang the clear mellow notes of a hunting- 
horn, and the echo of a horse’s feet; into the open green plateau 
immediately below the rising ground on which he was, a horse- 
man dashed rapidly, and reimed up, looking about him,—a court 
guest, by the court hunting-dress he wore, with its scarlet and 
groen and gold, and its gold-handled forest-knife. 

‘* Hola! has tha Palaco party passed 7” 

As he glanced up, the words died on the speaker’s lips; for the 
first time their eyes met since the night in the Rue du Temple. In 
the red, faint, lowering light, under the dense shade of the oak- 
boughs, with the twilight of the autumn-bronzed leaves flung 
heavily down between them, Trevonna saw him where he stood on 
the slope, with the black wall of foliazo behind him, and a single 
faint ray of the declining sun shed full across his eyes, that were 
filling dark as night with the sudden upleaping of silent pasyions, 
of thronging memories, of unavenged and unextinguished wrongs. 

When they had last mot, the murderous hand of his traitor had 
flung him down on the blovd-stained stones of the old monastic 
court, and had left him to perish as he might in the heart of the 
sleeping city, in the cold of the winter’s night. When they had 
last met, John Treyenna had cursed him whore he lay sense- 
less, and had wished his father’s soul could know his ruin, and 
had believed no more that the life he had destroyed would ever 
again be raised among living mon, and gather strength to vanquish 
and endure, than if he had struck to its heart with a knife and 
flung the corpse out to the river. 

For the first moment thore was no memory on either save that 
memory, and Trevenna’s faco paled and lost its healthful glow. He 
had known that his prey had survived to bear ny and exile 
and follow the guidance of a pure and impersonal ambition ; the 
world had often spoken each other’s names on their ears; but they 
had never met until now—zw when the form of Chandos rose 
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before him in the reddened sullen glow of the dim forest-aisles 
like a resurrection from the graye. And, in the first moment, all 
his intensity of hate revived in its ancient lust, burning in him 
none the less, but the more, because it had wreuked its worst to 
satiety. He hated to think Chandos lived; he hated to know he 
had not sunk, body and mind, into debauchery and insanity; he 
hated the very beauty that he knew so well of old, because years 
and pain would not destroy it! 

Then the insolence, the mockery, the audacious preedy exultation 
of his triumph governed him alone; the pride of success and 
supremacy made ne feel drunk with the joy of his victory. He 
bowed to his saddle with a contemptuous reverence. 

‘* Ah, beau sire/ it 18 many years since we met. We said once 
we'd soe which made tho best thing of life, you, the visionary, or 
I, the materialist. I think I’ve won, far and away, eh? The fuble 
says iron pots and china pots can’t swim down the stream together ; 
your dainty patrician king’s-pattern Sévres soon smashed and 
swamped among the bulrushes; my nameless, ugly, battered two- 
penny tin pipkin got clear of all shoals, and cume safe into port 
you see. 1 was your palace jester once: what do you think of my 
success now P” 

Chandos, raised above him by tho rocky slopo on which he stood, 
looked down and gazed at him full in the eyes: for tho instant, 
Trevenna would have quailed less if a dagger had been at his 
throat. Neither shame nor conscience smote him; but for the 
instant some touch of dread, some throb of ghat was wellnigh 
fear, came to him, as the voice that had used to be so familiar on 
his ear, and that had been unheard through so many years of 
silence, fell on his ear in tho hysh of the forest, clear, low, cold as 
ice, with the quiver of a mighty passion in it. 

‘‘T think it great as your infamy, great as your treachery; 
greater it cannot be.” 

Trevenna laughed: his savage mirth, his taunting buffoonery, 
ois unreined, exulting malice of *triumph, wero all let loose by 
the scorn that cut him lke a scourge, and which he hated because 
he knew that, however high he rose, however proud his rauk, how- 
evor unassailable his station, this one man knew all that he had 
cuce been, knew whose hand had first raised him, knew that he 
was the vilest ingrate that ever sold his friend. 

‘““Whew!” he cried; ‘‘you are as haughty as ever. How do 
they stand that, now you're only a heterodox author with a dubious 
reputation? You are bitter on me: well, I can forgive that. 
‘Tisn’t pleasant, I dare say, to have sparkled like a firework and 
then gone out into darkness,—a failure! But you'd ten years of 
it, you know; and it’s my turn now. I’m a Right Hon. and a 
millionaire; I’m a Cabinet minister, and I’m staying at court. 
mean to die in the Lords, if I don’t die in the Lord ; and I’m only 
waiting for the ‘mad duke’s’ death to go and buy Clarencieux 
When I retire into the Peers’ Paradise, I’ll take my title after 
it—John Trevenna, Baron Clarencieux! Won’t it sound well, eh P” 

With a single leap, light, resistl@ss, unerring as in his earliost 
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ears, Chandos leaped down the slope on which he stood, his fact 

arkly flushed, his lips set straight and stern in the shadowy fiery 
autumn light; with the swiftness and force of a panther’s spriny 
he threw himself on Trevenna, swaying him back off his saddle 
and out of his stirrups to the ground, while the horse, let loose 
from tho weight of its rider, tossed its head impatient in the air 
and galloped alone down the glade. 

‘“‘You make me vile as yoursclf! Dare to own or to taint 
Clarencioux, and—as we both hve—I will kill you!” 

The words were low breathed in his foe’s ear as he bore him 
backwards, but tho moro deadly in meaning and in menace for 
that; thon he shook Trevenna from him and left him, and plunged 
down into the dark thick dopths of the loaves. He knew if he 
stayed to louvk on ut his debuor tho mere brute instincts, the sheer 
Cain-hke passions, which slumber in all, would conquer him and 
force him on to some madness or some crime. The voice of his 
tempter and betrayer had come back on him across the wide waste 
of spent and dosort years, and had brought the passions and the 
shamo and the despur of his conquered ruin fresh on him, as though 
known but yestorday. 

‘*Oh, Gud !” he thought, ‘‘ what have I vanquished, what have 
I learned? This man makes me a brute like himself; one trial, 
and my creeds and iny patience and my strength break like reeds!” 

For Trovenna had been tho bano, the temptation, the tyrant, the 
poisoner, of all his life, and was so still. Through his foe even the 
pure and lofty hopeg which had alone sustained him were broken and 
orig This rman had fame and success in a world that applauded 

im! What was renown worth, since it went to such as this 
mocker P—a crown of rotten rushes, an empty bladder blown by 
lying lips, a meed to the one who dupes a blind world best, a prize 
that goes to the stump-orator, to the spangled mountebank, to the 
blatant charlatan, to the trained posture-maker of political and in- 
tellectual life! What avail was it to labour for mankind, when this 
ingrate was their elected leader, their accepted representative? What 
worth to toil for liberty and tolerance, when the one whom humanity 
crowned was the ablest trickster, the adroitest mime, the cheat who 
could best hide the false ace in his sleeve by a face of laughing 
candour and a fraud of forged honesty ? 

Treyenna had robbed him of all; Trevenna had wellnigh robbed 
him now of the only solace that his life had left. The success of 
his traitor made him doubt truth itaslf 


CHAPTER IV. 
“(QUI A OFFENSE NE PARDONNE JAMAIS.” 


“ QGursE him! When he lay in that garret dying, who could dream 
he would ever rise again, unless it were to go to a madhouse?” 
mused Trevenna before the firain his dressing-room jiu the palace 
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He had been slightly bruised, but not hurt; and he had told the 
court party, whom he had found and rejoined as soon as he had 
called his horse to him, that an oak-bough had struck and blinded 
him, so that he had fallen out of his saddle. As he sat now, smok 
ing, with his costly velvets wrapped around him, with all the 
elegance and luxury of a palace in the suito of chambers allotted 
him as an English minister and a guest of tho first circle of autumn 
visitors, there were something of irritation and impatience even 
amidst his triumphant reflections. Ho could not resent the force 
used to him, for he was too wise to let the world know of that 
forest-meeting ; and he hated to think that his intricato nots had 
had a single loose mesh, by which his prey had escaped the ruin of 
mind and body that he had made sure would accompany the ruin 
of peace and pride and fair fortune; ha hated to think that while 
Chandos lived there would live one who knew him as he was, knew 
what he had been, knew the treacheries by which his rise had been 
consummated, knew the stains that darkened the gloss and the 
eymmetry of the splendid superstructure of his success. 

They had never met until now; and he hated to feel that the 
sting of his victim’s scorn had power to pierce him; he hated to 
reel that a ruined oxile could quote against him the time when he 
—the millionaire, the minister, the court guest, the national favourite 
—had been a debtor in gaming-prisons, an adventurer without a 


u. 

‘And yet I don’t know,” he mused on, while a smile came about 
his mouth, and he gave a kick to the ruddy embers of the fire. ‘‘I’m 
not sorry he lives, either: if he were dead ho wortldu’t suffer, and if 
he were dead he wouldn’t see me rise! No! I like him to live. 
He’d have missed all the bitterness of it if he’d gone in his grave 
then. How I sting him with every step I get How his heart 
burns when he reads my name in the Cabinet! Howit must wring 
aud goad and taunt and madden him when he knows I’m in his 
palaces, and have got his prosperity, and haye won my way to the 

roudest position a man can hold iy England. No! I’m glad he 
ives. Gad! Ill ask him to Clarencieux, one day.” 

And he laughed to himself. This was part and parcel of the 
man’s jovial malicious, farcical, racy temper; and the sweetest 
morsel in all his triumphs was that each step and each crown of 
them was—a revenge. ° 

‘‘Mercy! what a fool he’s been!’ he thought. ‘‘Cared for no- 
thing, while he had the power, but pleasure and revelry, and making 
Jove to women, and playing Lorenzo the Mapmificent, and now 
solaces himself in his poverty with turning metaphysical questions 
inside out, and brodant sur la tvile d@’araignée, as they say here, and 
caring for the future of the world, and working out the scientific 
laws of history! Mercy! as if it mattered to us whether the world 

smash when we've no more to do with it! However, I don’t 

understand him; never did. A man who could care so little for 

money as ho did never could be quite sane. Even now he’s such a 

gn Ade neyer said to me the one thing he mightsay,—that I wae 
is debtor,” 
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To dream that there might be a generosity too proud to quots 
past services against a present traitor utterly escaped Trevyenna: he 
was far too practical to have glimpse of such a temper; he only 
thought the man a fool, a wonderful fool, who forbore to taunt 
him, with the stone that lay so ready to his hand, in the reproach, 
‘‘T served you.” 

‘‘No; I’m glad he lives. It would be Hamlet with the part of 
Hamlet left out, if he didn’t exist to watch my triumph !” he mused. 
jlenching the matter in his own mind, and getting up to summon 
Ais valet and dress for dinner. His momentary bitterness was all 

one. Here he was, the guest of a sovereign, with a namo that had 
‘ame in the Old and New Worlds, riches as much as he needed 
them, @ future brilliant as his present, an ambition without limit, 
and a station that enemies and friends alike must envy. He was 
content, very richly content, as he sauntered down to join the 
Palace circle, distinguished as the most eloquent, the most pene- 
trating, the most liberal, and the most promising statesman of the 
English Cabinet, his opinion sought by princes and diplomatists, 
his words heard as words of gold benthed. from the lips of one who 
would probably govern in the highest rank of all in the future, his 
views studied with interest, as those of the favourite of a great people, 
even his mere badinage graciously sought by grandes dames who 
once denied him cards to their receptions. The high orders detested 
him. still, it is true; but they feared him, and they courted him, 
They thought they propitiated him by such concessions. Never 
was error wider. He used them, and—despised them. 

‘‘M, Trevenna, ‘permit me congratulations on your late mag- 
nificent coup d’état,” smiled the Comtesse dela Vivarol, who, under 
a new dynasty, reigned in the court, a power now, asshe had earlier 
been a beauty. 

He bowed his thanks. 

“You do me much honour, madame. I trust we have tho aid of 
your favouring sympathies?” 

‘Personally, yes; scarcely your party. Youare all so decorous 
and so dullin your Parliament. oever turns the handle, the 
organ plays the same tunes.” 

** And you would like an infusion of the ga ira? Well, I should 
not object to it myself; but I shouldn’t dare to introduce it. I’m 
very prudent !” 

‘* Indeed! You go rather far, too, at Darshampton——”’ 

Trevenna shook his head. 

‘‘Darshampton! They will tell you there that Iam devoted te 
the civil and religious institutions of the nation. Why, I have 
built a church! It cost mea deal in painted windows; but you 
don’t know what it has done for me in reputation. It’s made two 
spiritual lords believe in me, and given me postiche as a ‘safe man’ 
in perpetuity. Really, for a good public effect, I think nothing is 
better than a church. Men think you have such a thorough con- 
viction of orthodox truth, if you adore the Lord in stucco and oak- 
carving !” 

La Vivaro) laughed. 
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‘“ You were not so orthodox once P” 

“No; but lam now. I go to church every Sunday,—specially 
when I'm down at Darshampton. To be unorthodox is like walk- 
ing out on a midsummer day in your shirt-sleeves. It’sroefreshing 
to take your coat off, and it’s very silly to curry a lot of sheep’s 
wool that you pant under; but the same, no man who cares 
what his noighbours say walks abroad in his waistcoat. Orthodoxy 
and broadcloth are fallacies @ la mode: if you air yourself in heresy 
and a blouse, the pereons and tailors, who see their trades in danger, 
will get a writ of lunacy out against you.” 

“You are a clever man, M. Trevenna! You know how ta 
manage your world. But does it never tire you, that incessant 
promenade in such unimpeachable broadcloth P ” 

Trevenna met her eyes with a gleaming mischief in his own. 
He attempted no concealment with hor; the keon wit of the aris- 
tocratic politician would, he knew, have picrced it in an instant; 
and she, who had once bidden him apprendre a s’effacer, alone 
never lot him forget that sho had known him when he was on suf- 
ferance and obscure. 

‘‘Tire?” he said now; ‘*no, nover! Who tires on the stage, 
so long as they clap him, and so long asit pays? It is your dis- 
satisfied, unappreciated mon that may tire of their soupe maigre ; 
nobody tires of the turtle-soup of success.” 

‘¢Then you don’t believe in surfeits ? ” 

‘* Not for strong digestions.” 

‘‘Perhaps you are right; and thore is no absinthe that produces 
incessant appetite so well as intense self-love.” » 

Trevenna laughed good-humouredly ; he acknowledged the im- 
plication. 

‘*Ah, madame, you know I.never denied that I was selfish. 
Why should I? one don’t love one’s self, who will? And, I 
confess, I like present success. Immortality is terribly dull work, 
a hideous statue, that gots black as svot in no time; funeral ser- 
mons that make you out a Vial of Revelation, and discuss the pro- 
babilities of your being in the regions of Satan; a bust that slants 
you off at the shoulders, trims you round with a stone scallop, and 
sticks you up on a bracket; a tombstone for the canes of the curious 
to poke at; an occasional attention in the way of withered immor- 
telles or biographical Billingsgate,and a partial preservation shared 
in common with mummies, auks’ eggs, snakes in bottlos, and defor- 
mities in spirits of wine—that’s posthumous fame. I must say J 
don’t see much fun in it.” 

The Comtesse smiled a gracious amusement over her fan. 

‘* You have different views from your old friend.” 

‘Who? Chandos? Poor fellow! he was always eccentnc, 
lived in the empyrean, and had idvas that may be practicable in 
the millennium, but certainly won’t be so before. ‘ Great wits to 
madness,’ &c. After having squandered all that mado life endur - 
able, he consoles himself, I believe with the belief that people will 
read him when he’s dead. What a queer consolation! Stendahl 
thought the same thine : who*opens his books now?” 
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‘Though you despise immortality, M. Trevenna, it seems you 
can still grudge it,” said La Vivarol, with that quick, penetrative 
wit which could be barbed as an arrow. 

Trovenna felt angry with himself for having been trapped into 
tho words. 

“I grudge him nothing, madame,” he laughed, good-humouredly, 
‘least of alla mummy-lko embalming by posterity’s bibliomaniacs. 
Indeed, now I am come in office, I shall try and induce him to 
accept somothing more substantial. I believe he’s as poor as Job, 
though he’s still as proud as Lucifer.” 

‘‘He had somowhat of Job’s fortune in his friends,” said the 
Comtesse, with a smile, as she turned to others. ; 

‘* What does she still feel for him ?—love, or hate? I can under- 
stand most things,” thought Trevenna, ‘‘ but hang me if I can ever 
understand love,—past or present. It’s a Jack-in-the-box, always 
jumping up when you think it’s screwed down. It’s lke dande- 
lion-seeds for lightness, blowing away with a breath, and yet it’s 
like nettles for obstinacy; there’s no knowing when it’s plucked 
up. <A confounded thing, certainly.” 

Like a wise man, ho had taken care to have nothing to do with 
the confounded thing, aud, in consequence, digested all his dinners, 
and never muddled any of his affairs, 


CHAPTER V. 
“WE CUERCHER QU'UN REGARD, QU'UNE FLEUR, QU’UN SOLEIL.” 


In the as gloom of an antique, forsaken, world-forgotten town 
of Italy, silent, grass-grown, unspeakably desolate, with the brown 
shadows of its ancient houses, and here and there the noiseless glid- 
ing form of monk or nun flitting across the deserted spaces, a head, 
hho a Guido Aurora in its youth, like a Guido Magdalen in its sad- 
ness, leaned out from the archway of a bridge-parapet, with the 
fair warmth of the cheek and the chestnut light of the hair lying 
wearily on the pillow of the rough-hewn stone. Fallen so, half 
unconsciously, to rest, the girl’s form leaned against (ke buttress 
of the old river-way that spanned tawny shallow waters only tra- 
versed by some olive-laden canal-boat, whose striped sails flapped 
lazily in the sun; her brow was sunk on her hand; _ her eyes, full 
of a passionate pain, watched the monotonous ebb and flow of the 
stream ; her whole figure expressed an intense fatigue; but on her 
face, with all its brooding, tired suffering, there was a look of 
patient and unalterable resolve. 

‘*So endless !—so endless!” she murmured to the silence of tha 
waters. ‘‘Surely God will have pity soon!” 

There was only, in answer, the changeless, sullen ripple of the 
river far below,—the silence that seems so bitter to those who suffer 
in their youth, and who think some Divine voice will surely 
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whisper consolation,—the silence eternal, in which later they find 
man must live and must die. 

A bent, browned, weather-worn fruit-seller, with a burden of 
melons and gourds and figs fresh from the tree, traversing the steep 
incline of the bridge, paused and looked at her. She was ver 
poor, and she was old; but she had a tender soul under a roug 
rind. She touched the girl’s fover-flushed eheek with the cool 
fragrance of a bough of syringa, and apcke very gently in her 
broad, mellow peasant-dialect :— 

‘¢ Poverina, thou art tired. Tako sorae frutt.’' 

She started, and looked up; but thers wus a'tmost apathy in the 
smile with*which she shook her hewui, ~-it wes 30 listless in its 
melancholy. 

‘You are very kind; but I want 10 mug.’ 

‘That is not true,” said the old contadina, % Thou art in want 
of much; thou art too weary for thy ywoutm Where are thy 
friends ?” 

‘*] have none!” 

‘‘None? Mother of God! and so young! Thou art seeking 
some oneP”’ 

A deep flush passed over her face; she bent her head in assent. 

‘‘Ah ! thou seekest those who love thee?” 

‘‘No,” she said, simply. ‘1 only seek to find one; and when 1 
have fuund him, and heard his voice once more—to die.” 

She spoke rather to her own thoughts than to the peasant. The 
cld woman’s deep-set eyes grew very gentle, and her lips muttered, 
in wrath, 7 

‘‘Cho—e—e! Is it so with thesf «na co young! The 
Madonna’s vengeance fall on him then, wneever he be, for having 
caused thee such early shaine: * 

The words acted like a «spell; xhabfted nersetf from the drooping 
languor of her rest, and Aushou on the pcesunt fom the superb 
darkness of her eyes an imporious challenge ot rebuke and amaze. 
Who the speaker was she focgut: sie sity romembered the sense 
that had been spoken, 

“Shamo? J have no shawe!l My only glory is to have seen 
and known the noblest life on earth. Tho only hope I live for is 
that I may be worthy to hear his wordsonce more. Vengeance on 
him $ God’s love be with him always!” 

She passed onward with a sovereign’s grace, moving like one in 
a dream; though the passion of her words had risen to so sudden 
and vivid a defence, she seemed to haye little consciousness of 
what she did, whither she went. Then, as though a pang of self- 
reproach moved her, she turned swiftly and came back, and stooped 
over the aged contadina, raising the fallon fruit with a self-acousa- 
five gentloness, beseaching even while it still was so proud. 

‘‘Forgive ms! You meant kindness; and you did not know. 
I was ai hae and anyentle; but I am very tired.” 

Her lashes were heavy with tears, and a sigh of intense exhaus- 
tion escaped her. The peasant, touched to the quick, forced the 
froshest fruits into her hauds. 

x 
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‘‘)Y thougnt nothing of it. I only pitied thee.” 

‘‘ Pity is for those who ask alms, or stoop to shame: do not give 
it to me.” 

‘‘ But art thou all alone P” 

‘Yes; all alone.” 

“Christ! and with thy beauty! Ah! insult will come to thee, 
{hough thou art like a princess in exilo; insult will come, if thou 
rk alone in the wide world with such a face and such a form as 
thine,” 

On her face arose a look of endurance and of resistance far 
beyond her ycars. 

‘‘Insult never comes except to those who welcome it. Farewoll 
and belies me from my heart gratcful, if I have seemed not to be 
so enough.” 

And she went on her way, with the mellow light of a setting sun 
on her meditative brow, and the shadow of the grey parapet cast 
forward on her path. Tho fruit-scllor looked after her wistfully, 
perplexed and regretful. 

‘‘The saints kecp her!” she muttered over her tawny gourds 
and luscious figs. ‘‘She will necd their caro bad enough before 
rhe has found out what tho world is for such as she. Holy 
eee whoever left her alone hke that must have had a heart 
of stone.” 

The girl passed onward over the rise and descont of the old 
pointed bridyo; there was the flush of fever on her cheek, the 
exhaustion of bodily fatiguo in hor step; but her eyes looked far 
forward with a brave light, resolute while it was so visionary, and her 
lips had as much of resolve as of pain on them. In one hand swung 
a pannier full of late summer flowers, woven with coils of scurlet 
creepers, and with the broad bronzed leavos of vine, in such taste 
as only the love and the fancy of an artist-mind could weave them; 
in the other she hold, closely clasped, the bough of blossoming 
syringa and @ book well worn, that she pressed oo her bosom 
as she went, as though it were some living and beloved thing. 
There was an extreme pathos, such as had touched the peasant 
woman, in the union of her excessive youth and her perfect loneli- 
ness; thero was something yet highor and yet more pathetic in 
the blending in her of the faith and ignorance of childhood that 
wandors out into the width of tht world as into some wonder-land 
of Baéry, and the unwearying, undaunted resolution of a pilgrim 
who gues forth as the pilgrims of Christendom went eastward to 
look on thoir Jerusalem once, and dio content. 

The bridge led down across the river into a wide square, so still, 
so deserted, so medisval, with its vast, abandoned palaces, and its 
marvellous church beauty, with only some friar’s shadow or some 
heavily-weighted mule crossing it in the light of the Italian sunset. 
In the low loggia of one of the palaces, altered to a posting-house, 
a group was standing, idly looking at the grass-grown waste, whilst 
their horses were changing. They wore a gay, rich, titled set of 
indolent voyagers who were travelling to Rome from Paris. They 
saw her a8 sho came beneath the balcony, with the book against 
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her bosom, and the abundance of the flowers drooping downwar 
in rings and wreaths or colour as she bore thom. Murmurs of 
admiration at her lovelinoss broke irresistibly oven from the world- 
sated men and women who leaned thoro, tired and impatient of 
even a few minutes’ dulness. 

‘¢ The old traditions of Italia, the idoal of Titian himself!” said 
one of them. ‘“ Bellissima, will you not spare us one of your 
lilies P”’ 

She paused, and glanced at the women of tho group. 

«< Those Indies can haye them, if thoy wish.” 

“But myst not I, my exquisite young flowor-priestess P” 
laughed her first questioner. 

Sho let her gravo luminous eyes dwell calmly on him. 

‘<No, signore.” 

One of the womon leaned down, amused at hor companion’s 
rebulf and mortification; the loggia was so low that she could 
touch the flowers, and she drew out one of the clusters of late 
lilies. 

‘‘ My fair child, do you sell those Pf” 

‘* T have done, signora,”’ 

“Then you will sell them to me,” said the othor, as she droppoa 
into the basket a little gold picco and took up tho blossoms. A 
hand as soft as her own put back tho money into her palm. 

‘*T have sold them for what they are worth—a fow scudi; I give 
them to you gladly, and I do not take alms from any.” 

They looked at her in wonder; the dignity of ker utterance, the 
purity of her accent, the royal ease in her attitude, amazed them. 
An Italian child, selling flowers for hor bread, spoko with the 
decision and the serenity of a priycess. 

‘‘ But you will let me offer 16 you as a gift, will you not ?” 

She shook her head. 

‘* Would you take gold as a gift yourself, signora?” 

The great lady reddened ever so slightly; the words spoken in 
all simplicity pricked her. It was*rumoured by her world that 
empires and governments had on occasion bought her silence or 
her alliance by magnificent bribos. 

“ Pardieu, my oveliest living Titian!” lauged the French 
Marquis who had first addressed her, ‘‘ Madame la Comtesse docs 
not sell flowers in the street, I fancy.” 

Her eyes swept ovor him with a tranquil, meditative disdain. 

‘*There is but one rule for honour,” she said, briefly; ‘‘and 
rank gives no title for insolence.”’ 

‘‘ Fairly hit!” laughed the great lady, who had recovered her 
momentary irritation, ‘‘ My beautiful child, will you toll me your 
name, at the least?” 

“Tt is Castalia.” 

Where she stood before the loggia, with a troubled seriousness 
in the gaze of her brilliant eyes (for the tone of the Marquis had 
roused more anger than his mere words), hor hand moved the 
book against her heart. ‘‘IfI were to ask these?” she mused. 
“It is only the nobles who will evePtell me; it is only they who 
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can be his friends. I have never found courage to speak of him 
yet; but, until I do, I cannot know.” 

‘‘Qastalia!’’ echoed the aristocrat. ‘‘A fair name, indeed,— 
as fair as you and you flowers. You will not let me repay you 
fur your lilies; is there nothing you can let me do for your” 

Castulia looked at her musingly; the words were gentle, but 
there was something that failed to reassure her. She stood before 
the half-insolent admiration of the men, the supercilious admira- 
tion of the women, of this titled and aristocratic group, with as 
complete a digmity and indifference as though she were a young 
patrician who reccived them; but sho felt no instinct of regard or 
of trust to any one of ther. Still she drew nearer thé loggia, and 
held out the book reluctantly to her quostioner; her eyes filled 
with an earnest, terrible, longing wistfulness ; the words were only 
wrenched out with a great pang. 

‘“Sipgnora, yos: can you tell me where fe is P” 

Her hand pointed to the name on the title-pago, and her voice 
shes with tho intensity of anxious entreaty over the last two 
words. 

The Countess glanced at the volume, then Ict it fall with amaze, 
as she gazed at the pleading, aching eycs that looked up to hers. 

“Chandos! Mon Dien £ what is it to your” 

“You know him?” Thero was tho tremulous thirstiness of 
long-doferred, long-despairing hope in the question, but there was 
also something of the pussionate jealousy of love. 

The aristocrat lookcd at her with searching, surprised, insolent 
eyos, in which some anger and more irony glittered, while she 
turned ovor tho leaves of the book. 

“Tt is ‘Luucréce!’” she murmured,—“ ‘Tucréce!’” In the 
moment her thoughts went backWward over so many years to so 
many buried hours, to so many forgotten things, to so many by- 
gono scenes. Tho book camo to her like a voice of the past. 

“You know him !” 

‘What interest hag he for you?” 

Tho lady had recovered her momentary amazement, and the 
emile with which she spoke thrilled with fire and struck like ice 
the heart of Castauha, though that heart was too guileless to know 
all the smile meant. But the anguish of a hopeless and endless 
search was stronger on her than tho sense of insult; her eyes filled 
with a beseeching misery, hke a wounded animal's, and her hands, 
as she drew back the yolume, were crushed on it in a gesture of 
ugonised supplication. 

“You know his namo, at leastP Ab‘ tell me, for the leve of 
pity, where he is gone!” 

e aristocrat turned away with a negligent cold contempt. 

‘*Your friend wanders all over the world; if you want to dis- 
cover him, you have a very poor chance, and one I am scarcely 
disposed to aid.” 

‘‘Chandos, now he has turned philosopher, retains pretty much 
the same tastes he had as a poct, I suppose °” she murmured, with 
a smile, to one of her female friends. ‘‘ The gir] is yary beautifal 
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certainly; but how shameless to ask us! It is scarcely croditable 
to an author who writos such sjloquent pericds on Humanity to 
leave her to starve by selling lihos!” 

The slight, scornful laugh caught Castalia’s ear, as the cold words 
of the first phrases had stung all her pride and killed all hope 
within her; a great darkness hud como over hor face; but her face 
was white and set, and her lips wero pressed together to hold in 
the words that rose to them. Sho turned away without another 
entreaty; not oven to learn of him would she supplicato thore. 
The Marquis, with a light leap, cleared the loggia and gained her 
side. He was young, handsome; und his yoice, when he would, 
was sweet a9 Inusic. 

‘* You seek the writer of that book ?” 

The look she turned on him might have touched the sternest to 
ity. 
Tan, signore,—yes !’ 
The answer broke from her with a sigh that was beyond repres- 
sion. Hor eyes grow dim with tears. Tho world hold but one 
idea, one thought, one existence, for her, and her love was at once 
too utter an absorption and too absolute an adorution to be con- 
scious of anything except its ono search. 

‘‘Come with me, then, and I will tell you what you wish.” 

A radiance of joy and hope flashed over tho sadness of her face. 
She did not know how dangerous an intensity that sudden lght 
of ee lent her beauty; she onty thought that sho should hear 
of him. ° 

‘*T will come,” sho said softly, while hor hand still held the book 
to her bosom; and she wont, unresisting, beside him to the place 
to which he turned,—a solitary, darkened terrace, heavily overhung 
by the stones of an unused palazzo, with the river lowing sluggishly 

slow. 

‘“Why do you want to sevk him ?” her companion asked. 

In his heart he thought he knew well enough. Wer lovor had 
abandoned her, and sho was following him to obtain redross or 
miintenance. 

Ifer eyes dwelt on the water with tho earnest, lustrous, dreamy 
gizo that had used to recall so vaguo a momory to Chandos. 

‘*Signoro, only to see him once more.” 

‘To see him! To stir him to pity, I suppose,—to make some 
cinim on him ?” : 

She did not comprehend his meaning; but she lifted hor head 
quickly with the imperial pride that mingled in so witching a 
contrast with her guileloss and childlike simplicity. 

“*Signore, I would die sooner than ask his pity; it would be to 
ask and to merit his scorn. Claim,too! What claim? Have sub- 
jects a claim on their king, because he has once been gentle enough 
to smile on them? When I find him, I will not weary him; I 
will not let him even know that I am near; but I will search the 
world through till I look on his face once more, and thon—the jo 
of it will kul me, and I shall be at rest with my mother for ever.” 

He lookad at her, mute with surnris®, If sho hag boon attractive 
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in his sight before, she was tenfold more s0 now, as she spoke with 
tho exultation of a love that absorbed her whole life, making her 
unconscious of all save itself, and the mournful simplicity of the 
last words uttered with @ resignation that was content, in the dawn 
of her youth, to receive no other mercy than death. He was 
amazed, he was bewildered, ho was entranced; he felt an envious 
passion in an instant against tho one for whom she could speak 
thus; but comprchend her he could not. Le was shallow, selfich, 
n cold libortine, aud at once too young and too worldly to even 
fuintly understand the mingling in her nature of transpurency and 
depth, of tropical fervour and of utter innocence, of fearless pride 
ugainst all insult, and of absolute abandonment to one idolatry. 
Ilo spoke in the irritation of wonder and annoyance. 

‘Tho author of ‘Lucréce’ is much flattered to be the inspirer of 
po tendera love! Iam afraid ho has becn but negligent of the gift.” 

Tho words were coarser than hoe would havo used savo on the 
spur of such irritation; their offect was lke a spell. The flush 
that was liko the scarlet depth of a crimson camellia covered her 
faco in an instant, hor cyes darkened with a tremulous emotion that 
swiftly alfered to the blazo of wrath, hor lps trembled, her whole 
form changed undcr the sudden chango of thought; the shame of 
love camo to her for the first moment, as the lips of another man 
gpoko it; sho had been wholly unconscious of it before. She was 
secking him as devotees sought the Holy Grail, as a stray bird 
seoks the only hand that has ever caressed and sheltered it. The 
word or the incaying of passion had never been uttered to her till 
now. Anintenso horror consumed her,—horror of herself, horror 
of her companion; sho shuddered whore she stood in tho hot air, 
but the proud instinct of her nature rose to sustain horself, to 
defend Chandos, : 

‘You mistake, signore,” sho said, with a calm that for the 
moment awed him. ‘‘He whom I seck, I seck because he is my 
only friend,—my only sovereign lord; bocause my debt to him is 
a debt so vast, a debt of lifo itself that life can never pay. Ho was 
never nevligent of mo,—never; ho was but too gocd, too generous, 
too gentle.’ 

Ile looked at her, perplexed and incensed. Ho vaguoly felt that 
he was in error; but he was distant as over from the truth. All 
he knew was that he had never, in the whole rango of courts, scen 
,ovelinoss that could compete with the face and form of this young 
seller of tho Tuscan lilies. 

‘‘Forgive me,” he murmured, eagerly; ‘“‘I meant no offonca. 
Only to look on you is sufficient to——” 

‘‘You said you would tell mo where ho is.” She spoke very 
low, but her lips were set. She began to mistrust him. 

“Twill; but hear mo first. He whom you talk of is very poor; 
he is no longer young; he is a madman who spent all his millions 
in a day, and who always played at his fancy with women, and left 
them. He is not worthy a thought of yours.” 

The glorious darkness of her eyes grew like fire; but she held 
\er passion in reir é 
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‘* Keep the promise you made mo,” she said, in her teeth. ‘* Toll 
mo of him.” 

“T wil. One moment more. He cannot caro whcthor you live 
ot die, or would he have left you thus P” 

It was a random blow, essayol at hazard, but it struck home. 
She grew very pale, and her I'ps shook; yet she was resolute,— 
resolute in her proud defence and self-restraint. 

‘‘Sienore, there was no causo why he should care, I was but 
as a broken bird that he was gentle to; bo had a right to leave me, 
—no right to think of me one hour,” 

He repressed an impatient oath. He could not understand her, 
yet he folt ho made no head against this resignation of herself to 
neglect and to oblivion; and tho splendour of hor face scemed a 
bundred times greater because of this impotence to make any 
impress on her thoughts. 

‘© At least, if he had had the heart of a man, he could never hays 
forsaken or forgotton you,” he urged, tenderly. ‘‘ Listen. I, who 
have seen you but a moment ago, give you too true a homago to 
be able to quit your side until you deal me my fiat of exile. In 
the world there—tho world of which perhaps you know nothing— 
I have riches and honours, and pleasures and palacos, that shall all 
be yours if you will havethom. Come with me, and no queen shall 
equal your sway. Como with me, and for all thoso lilies I will 
give you as many pearls. Come with mo; you shall have diamonds 
in your hair, and slaves for your every wish, and I tho chiofost 
yot the humblest of them all; you shall have kings at your fect, 
and mako the whole world mad with one glance of those divine 
eyes. Comowith me. He never offercd you what I offer you now, 
if you will only trust to my tryth and my lovo.” 

e spoke with all the hyperbole that he thought would best 
dazzle and entrance one to whom the beauties and tho wealth of 
the world alike were unknown,—one in whom he saw blent the 
pride of patricians with the poverty of peasants,—spoke with his 
eyes looking eloquent tenderness,*with the sun on his handsome 
head, with the mellow, beguiling music in his voice. J*or all 
answor where she stood, her oyes dilated with abhorrent scorn and 
slumbering fire; she shuddored from him as from some asp. She 
did not comprehend all to which he wooed hor, all that he meant 
to convey; but she comprehended e.ough to know that he sought 
to bribe her with costly promises, and outraged her with a fami- 
liarity offensive beyond endurance. 

‘‘No!’’ she said, passionately, while the liquid melody of her 
voice rang clear and imperious,—‘‘ no! he never offered me what 
you offer me,—insult. Neither was hoe ever what you are,—a traitor 
to his word !” 

She turned from him with that single answer, the blood hot as 
flame in her cheek, her head borne with careless, haughty dig- 
nity. She would not show him all she felt; she would not 
show him that her heart seemed breaking,—breaking with the 
bitterness of disappointment, with the sudden vivid sense of ineradi- 
cable shame, with the absolute descfation that came on her with the 
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firat faint sickening perception of the meaning and the temptng 
of evil. 

Mortified, irritated, incensed at defeat where he had looked for 
easy victory and grateful welcome, the young noble caught her as 
xhe turned, flung hia arms about her ere she could stir, and stooped 
his lips to hers. 

‘* Bellissima | do you think I shall lose you like that P” 

Before his kiss could touch her, she had wrenched herself free, 
tung him cff, and struck him across the mouth with the bough 
uf symnga. The blow of the fragrant white blossoms stamped him 
coward more utterly than a woightior stigma could havestamped it. 

Then she broke the branch in two, threw it at his feet asa young 
empress might break the sword of a traitor, and, leaving all her 
lilies and wealth of lcafage scattered there, she quitted him with- 
vut a word. 

Bold though he was, her pursuer dared not follow her. She 
looked down at the water, as she went along its sullen course, with 
a smnile, and leaned hor lips on the book’s worn page, 

‘* He touched thom once,” she thought; ‘‘ no other ever should 
while that river could give moe death!” 

A deadly horror, a tumult of dread and of loathing, were on her. 
She never restcd, all tired though she was, till she was far out of 
the town, and amidst the vino-tfields, whose leaves were bronzed, 
und whose purple and amber clusters were swelling with their 
rchest bloom, near the vintage. The shadows, and the stone 
wilderness, and tha contracted air and space of cities, were terrible 
’ her; mountain-winds aud forest-fragrance and the free stretch 
of limitloss vision had been as the very breath of life to her from 
her infancy ; caged in the darkness and the heat of cities, she 
would have dicd us surely as a caged mocking-bird dies of longing 
for the south. She dropped to rest, still by the side of the water 
under the shade of the vines, while the buildings and bridges of 
the town sunk down behind a cypress-crowned crest of hills, grey 
with olives, or bare where the muize had been reaped. The browned 
loaves and the reddened fruit hung over her; the water-flags and 
the purling stream, narrowed and shallow here, were at her feet ; 
alone, the great tears rushed imto her eyes, and her scarce-flown 
childhood conquered. . 

‘*Qh, God! the width of the world!” she murmured, while one 
sub rose in her throat,—it soemed so vust, so endless, so naked, 
and so pathless a desert. This was the world to which she had 
used to look as the redresser of her wrongs, the battlo-field of her 
victories, the fairy-realm of every beauty, the giver of such golden 
crowns, such hours of paradise !—this world that seemed so full 
of lives rushing to their tombs, wherein no man cared for his 
brother,—where all was hard, and heated, and choked, and pitiless, 
and none paused to think of God !—this world in which there was 
but one lite for her, and that one lost,—perhaps lost for ever. 

This boundless width of the world !—to wander through it, ever 
seeking, never finding, Wearing the years away in fruitless search, 
purgung what, hke the mous‘ain-heights, receded farther with 
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every nearer step, looking in all the multitudes of earth for one 
face, one regard, one smile! The burden lay heavy on her young 
heart, and the heart-sickness of toil without end was on her tu 
despair. But the nature in her was brave unto death, and the 
veneration she bore hor one idol enchained and possessed her whole 
existence. She had a child’s faith, a woman's passion, a martyr’s 
bervism. 

She looked up at the sanlight through the mist of hor tears ; and 
rust was strong in her, strong as the anguish that made her fair 
ips white and hot in its pain and her brief life seem near its ending. 

‘‘ He is poor,—he has suffered,” she mused, recalling the words 
that had b&en spoken against him. ‘Ho is so great; but he has 
lost his kingdom. When I find him, then, thore may be some way 
I may serve him,—soino way as slaves servo.” 

To hear that ho had want and sorrow had scomed to bring him 
nearer to her, had bound her heart closer yet to ono who was not 
less @ sovereign to her because a sovereign discrowned. She mar- 
velled what his history could be. All of glory, of dignity, of 
encrifice, of desolation, that wronged greatness bears, thronged te 
her thoughts as the story of his life. She knew him now as the 
unknown man of whom she had said, on the faith of his written 
words, that he would have gathered strength from any fall; and 
she knew no moro than this. lt was enough; it spoke more to 
her than if she had been told of empires that he owned. She knew 
the kingdom of his thoughts, the treasuries of his mind; through 
his words he had spoken to her long ere her eyes had rosted on 
him, and she had revered him as her master ore*ever sho had heard 
his voico, as Hélvise had revered the genius which roused tho 
fae and shook the churches, ere ever Abelard had stood before 

er. 

It bound her to him in a submis:ion absolute and proud in its 
own bondage as was evor that of Héloise. 

It mattered nothing to her what his life had been,—a reign or 
a martyrdom, a victory or a travail; what Ae was was known to 
her, and she asked no more. Yet, whero shoe leaned alone, the 
colour glowed into her face; sho shrank and trombled in the soli- 
tude as though a thousand eyes were on her; for the first time 
the sense of shame had couched her, for the first time the vileness 
of evil had approached her, and Both left her afraid and startled. 

‘‘They spoke as though it were sin to seek hin,” she thought. 
‘© Will ho be angered if 1 ever find him? I will nover go near him, 
never ask his pity, never let him know that I am by; I will only 
look on him from some distance, only stay where 1 can hear his 
voice afar off—if I live. But whonever I see him the joy will kill 
me; and better so,—better far than to risk one cold word from 
him, one look of scorn. He said the world would crush me, and 
stone me like Hypatia. The world shall not; but one glance of 
his would, if it ever rebuked me!” 

A shiver ran through her as she mused. 

She had cast herself on the desert of the world in darkness, as 
tna lamps of sacrifice are cast on the stream by Indian women at 
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night. All was strange to her, all cold, all arid, all withoat track 
or knowledge or light. The beauty of hor voice in choral service 
and the flowers that she gathered from forest or river were all her 
riches, and hand to guide her she had none. But all fear for her- 
self, all thought for herself, were banished in the domination of 
one supreme grief, one supreme hopo. Lhe world was so wide! 
When would she find him 7 

Her tears fell heavy and fast, down into the white cups of the 
faded lilies at her feet. Tho world was so wide, and she was eo 
lonely,—rahe whose heart ached for lava. whose eves ached for 
beauty, whose youth longed tor happiness, as the hart for the wator- 


springs. 


CILAPTER VI. 


(NITIIL HUMANI A ME ALIENUM PUTO.” 


“ Tr you would but como back to us!” Philipped’Orvale spokesoftly, 
asa woman speaks in tenderness. He stood on the hearth of his 
great banquoting-room, rich and dark in its burnished lustre of 
gold and scarlet, iko an old palace-chamber of Venice ; his hair, that 
silky lion’s mane, was white, but under it his brown eyes flashed, 
full of untamed fire, and froin the depths of tho luxuriant sno 
beard lnughtor fit for Olympus would still shake tho silence wit 
the ringing, riotous mirth of yore. Now those eyes were grave 
with a wistful shadow, and tho voice of the reckless Princo Boho- 
mian had a silyer gentleness. ‘If you would but come back to 
us!” he said, again, as ho had raid it many times through tho 
longth of weary years. ‘‘The peoplo hunger for you. Thoy bear 
patiently with me, but it is m bitterness; they have never been 
reconciled to my rule, though its yoke is hght. Come back! It 
is unchangod; it will be as your own: it should be your own at one 
word, if you would but lot mo!” 

Whero Chandos stood, in the shadow of the jutting angle of the 
alabastor sculpture above the hearth, a shiver shovk him that ho could 
not restrain, like that which strong limbs give irrepressibly when a 
bared nerve is cut and wrung. His own voice was very low, as he 
answered,— 

‘To thank you were impossible; I have found no words for it 
through seventeen years. Your friendship may well avail to out- 
weigh a whole world’s faithlessness. But to accept were to sink 
myself lower in my own sight than my worst ruin ever sank me. 
Were I to go back on anothor’s bounty, I would give the men who 
still remember me leave to stone me as I went, and curse me in my 
father’s name.” 

Philippe d’Orvale’s euperb head drooped in silence: the proud 
noble knew the temper that denied him, and honoured it, and could 
not dare to press it to surrender,—knew that denial to him wa 
right and just, even whilst his heart longed most to wring assent 
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That denial had been given him steadily through tho long course of 
seventeen years,—given by one who had once never known what it 
was to forbid a desire or control a wish,—by one to whom exile 
was the ceaseless and deadly bitterness that it was te Danto,—by 
one who longed for the mere sight of the forest-lands, the mere 
breath of the forest-winds, of the birthright he had lost, as the 
weary eyes of the Syrian Chief longed for a sight of the Promised 
Land, that he had to lie down and die without cutcring, banned 
eut to the last hour. 

Ohandos saw the pain on him, and stretched out his hand. 

‘‘ My best friend, if I could tako such charity from any, it should 
be from yoh. But you must feel with mo that to givo consent to 
what you wish wore to lose the one relic of my race I have striven 
to keep,—its barren honour.” 

“Tknow! I know! Yet all I ask is leave to givo a sovereign 
back his throne. No more than my house did to my cousin of 
Bourbon.” 

‘‘And the sovercign who bartered his kingdom for ten years’ 
mad delight had but justico done him whon it was swept away for 
ie But speak no more of it for God’s sake! I am weuk as water, 

ere [”? 

‘Weak! and yot you refuse ?” 

‘‘T refuse, because to accept wero disgrace; but thero are times 
when I could wish still that—boaring me the loyo you did—you 
had shot me like a dog, while I could have died in my youth!’ 

The words were hushed to a scarce-heard whisper, as thoy 
escaped through his set tecth; they were a truth rarely wrun 
from him,—tho truth that through the patience and the peace and 
the strength hoe had forced from calamity, through the silence in 
which he had borne his doom end the high ambition which guided 
and sustained him, the old passionate agony, the old loathing of 
lifo that was pain, would break with a rosistless force, and make 
him long to have died in that golden and cloudless light of his lost 
years,—died ere its suns had set for ever. 

‘Weak! That is rather strongth, since, wishing this thus, you 
sill have borne against it, and lived on, and conquered !” 

‘‘T have no strength! A foe’s taunt can make a bruto of me, a 
friend’s tenderness unnerve me like a woman. Sometimes I think 
1 havo learned nothing; sometimes I think that no recd was ever 
frailcr than 1. <A while ago a young girl showed me ‘ Lucréce:’ I 
knew, as I saw the book, what Swift folt when he shed those paa- 
sionate tears for the genius he had in his youth | se 

‘* Yours is greater than in your youth.’ 

*‘Ah! Idoubtit, Youth is genius; it makes every dawn a new 
world, every woman’s beauty a love-ode, every breath a delight. 
We weave philosophies as life slips from us; but when we were 
young our mere life was a poem.” 

Dark hours came on him oftentimes; the Hellenic nature in 
him, that loved beauty and harmony and the soft lulling of the 
senses, could not perish, and, imprisoned in the loneliness and 
colourless asceticie™ of need and,of exile, ached in him and beat 
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the bars of its prison-house in muny a moment. He haa subdued 
his neck to the yoke, and he had found his redemption in sublimer 
things and loftier freedoms, as Boethius under the chains of the 
Goth found his in the golden pages of the ‘ Consolations;” but 
thero were times whon the Greek-like temper in him still turned 
from life without enjoyment, as from life without value. 

The heart of Philippe d’Orvale went with him. The careless, 
royal, headlong levity of the princely Bohomian had made of life 
one long unthinking revol. Dynastios and creods and nations and 
thronos might rock and fall, might riso and totter, round him; he 
heeded them never, but drank the purple wine of his lifa brimming 
and rose-crowned, and learned his science from women’s eyes, 
and sung a Bacchic chaunt while others grew grey in the gall of 
stato harness, and shook tho grand, mellow, rolling laughter from 
bis colossal chest at the vain toil of the heart-burning world 
around him while he held on his gay, endless, Viking-like 
wassail, Of atruth there are creeds fur less frank and less wise 
than his; and of a truth there are souls fur less honest and bold 
and bright. Ifo would hayo lost life rather than have broken his 
word; and no lie had over stained his fearless, careless, laughter- 
wares lips. Of a truth the mad Duke had virtues the world 

as not. 

His eyos dwolt now with a groat unspoken tenderness on 
Chandos. 

‘Yet you are preater than you wore then,” he said, slowly. 
**T know it,—1 who ain but a wine-cup ricter and love nothing 
but my summer-day fooling. You are greater; but the harvest 
you sow will only be reaped over your grave.” 

‘7 should be content could I belicve it would be reaped then.” 

“ Bo content, then. You may be so.” 

“God knows! Do you not think Marsy and Delisle de Sales 
and Linguet believed, as they suffered in their dungeons for mere 
truth of speech, that the remembrance of future generations would 
solace thom? Bichat gave himsulf to premature death for science’ 
sake: does the world once in a yoar speak his name? Yet how 
near those men are to us, to be forgotten! A contury, and history 
will scarce chronicle them.” 

‘‘Thon why give the wealth of your intellect to men?” 

“Are there not higher things than presont reward and the 
mere talk of tongues? The monstrari digito wero scarce a lofty 
goal. We may love Truth and strive to serve her, disregarding 
what she brings us. Those who need & bribe from her are not her 
true believers.” 

Philippe d’Orvale tossed his silvery hair from his eyes,—eyes of 
such sunny lustro still. 

‘‘Ay! And those who held that sublime code of yours, that 
cleaving to truth for truth’s sake, where are they? How have 
thoy fared in every climate and in evory age? Stoned, crucified, 
burned, fottered, broken on the vast black granite mass of the 
blind multitude’s brutality, of the priesthood’s course and craft!” 

“True! Yet if through us, ever so slightly, the bondage of 
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the creeds’ traditions be loosened from the lives they stifle, and 
those multitudes—so weary, so feverish, so much more to be pitied 
than condemned—become less blind, less brute, the sacrifice 1s 
not in vain,” 

‘‘ In your sense, no. But the world recls back again into dark- 
ness as soon asa hand has lifted it for a while into light. Men 
hold themselves purified, civilised; a year of war,—and lust and 
bloodthirst rage untamed in all thoir barbarism; a taste of slaugh- 
ter,—and they are wolves again! There was truth in the old 
feudal saying, ‘ Oignez vilain, il yous poindra; poignez vilain, il 
vous oindra.’ Beat the multitudes you talk of with a despot’s 
aword, and¢hey will lick your feet; touch them with a Christ-like 
pity, and they will nail you to the croxs.” 

‘here was terriblo truth in the words: this man of princely 
blood, who disdained all sceptros and wanted nothing of the 
world, could look through and through it with his bold sunlit eyes, 
and see its rottenness to the core. 

Chandos sighed as he heard. 

‘You are right,—only too right. ‘Yet even while thoy crouch 
to the tyrant’s sabro, how bitterly they need release! even while 
they crucify their teachers and their saviours, how little they know 
what they do! They may forsake themsclyes; but they should 
not be forsaken.” 

Philippe d’Orvale looked on him with alight soft as women’s 
tears in his eyes, and dashed his hand down on the alabaster. 

‘‘Chandos, you live twenty centuries too late. You would have 
been crowned in Athens, and throned in Asia. Dut here, as a 
saving grace, they will call you—‘mad!’” 

‘““Woll, if they do? Tho title hay its honours. It was hooted 
against Solon and Socrates.” 

At that moment they were no longer alone; ao forcign minister 
entered the reception-room. Only at Philippe d’Orvale’s house in 
Paris was Chandos ever seon by any members of the circles which 
long ago had followed him as their leader. With the statesmen, 
the thinkers, the scholars of HKurope he had association: but with 
the extravagant and aristocratic worlds where he had once reigned 
he had no fellowship; and the younger generation, who chiefly 
ruled them, had no remembrance and but little knowledge of 
what his career once had been in those splendid butterfiy-frivolities, 
those Tyrian purples of a glittering reign. A Turkish lly, when 
allits pomp of colour and of blossom has been shaken lows in 
the wind and withered, is not more rapidly forgotten than the 
royalty of a fashionable fame when once reverse has overtaken it. 

ut his name had power, though of a widely different sort; and 
its influence was great. Science saw in him its co-revolutionist 
against tradition; weary and isolated thinkers battling with the 
apathy orthe antagonism of men found in him their companion 
and their chief; young and ardent minds camo in eager gratitude 
to his leadership; the churches stoned, the scholars reyerenced 
-im; the peoples vaguely wondered at him, and told from mouth 
o mouth the strange vicissitudes of his life. From the deep, 
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tilont hoart of old Italian cities, where many of his years wore 
passe?, his words came tothe nations, and pierced ears most dead and 
closed to him, and carriod far their seed of freedom, which would 
sink in the soil of public thought, and bear full harvost only, as 
Vhilippe d’Orvale Tad said, above his grave. Men knew that 
there was might in this man, who had msen from a voluptuary’s 
delight to face destruction, and had forced out of adversity the 
gold of strength and of wisdom. ‘They listencd,—even those who 
cursed him because he spoke too widely truth. They listened, 
and they found that an cite pationce, an exhaustless toleration, 
a doop and passionloss calin, had become the temper of bis intellect 
nud of his teaching. It was too pure, too high, too profound for 
them, and too wide in grasp; but they listencd, and vaguely caught 
a loftier tincture, a mors sereno justice, from him. 

Tho careor which his youth had projected, in the splendid ideals 
of its faith and its desire, could have been possible only in the ages 
when the world was young, and the seeptre of a king could gather 
tho countless hosts as with a shepherd's love into one fold, under the 
great Syrian stars,—when tho lfe of a man could be as one long 
magnificence of Oriental day, with death itself but tho setting of 
a cloudlosa sun, and the after-glow of famo a trail of light to 
nations Kast and West. Tho dreams of ns youth bad beon im- 
possible: yot one thing remained to him of them,—their loyalty 
to mon and thoir forbearance with them. In one sense he was 
greator than his father had been: sfatesmen mould the actions of 
the Present, but th'ukors form tho minds of the I'uture. It is the 
yvaster power of tho two. 

It was late when ho left the Hétel d‘Orvale. He had spent the 
hours with somo of the most emineut statesmen of the continent. 
All mon of mark heard his opinions with eagerness and with 
deferonca. When he had had the opportunity, he had never 
sought either rank or state power; now that his intelloct was his 
only treasury, he never sought to purchase with it either riches or 
the revival of his lost dignitios.” They did not comprehend him; 
but tho absolute absonce of all personul ambition impressed them 
in one who, when his word was omnipotent, had nover exercised it 
to obtain the place and the power which made up their own aims, 
and who now gaye his years and his thoughts to the search of 
truth, unhoeding what it brought him. They wondered that, with 
his fame, ho endeavoured to attain no material rewards, no poli- 
tical influence : in that wonder they missed the whole key of his 
character. He had been too proud ever to be attracted by the 
vulgaritivs of soviul distinctions in the years when any could have 
boen his for the asking; now the same temper remained with him. 
Then, as a careless yoluptuary, he had smiled at and pitied those 
who wasted the golden days in the feyerish pursuit of ephemeral 
renowns; now, as a great writor, he had the same marvel, the 
same contempt, for the minds which could stoop their mighiy 
strength to seek a monarch’s fnyour or @ court's caprice, to gain & 
ribbon or to form a six-months’ ministry. The strife and fret of 
party had little more dignity*in his eyes than the buzzing and 
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aeadeiee g of bees to enter a honey-clogged hive. The hero of publio 
ife is a slave, and a slave who must wear the livory of cenventional 
forms and expedient fallacies. Chandos loved frecdom, absolute 
freedom: he could no more haye lived without it than he could 
have lived without air. 

He knew that it was well that thero should bo men who 
would harness themselves to the car of the nations, and think 
that they led history, while they were in truth only the driven 

ack-horses of human development or national decadence; but 
fre would no more have gone in their shafts thun on eagle will wind 
& windlass. 

As he went now, through the latenoss of tho night, with the 
fragrance of the Luxembourg gardens on the air, his thoughts 
wore grave and far away. 

The stillness of the night—so late that the crowds had thinned, 
and there were but little noise and movement even in the greatest 
thoroughfares—brought back on his memory the nights in which 
he had lain dying fer a draught of cold water in tho dens of this 
brilliant city,—ot tho nights when, in infumy, and shamo, and 
misery, he had sought to kill remembrance and existence in joyless 
vice and opiate slumbers, in orgios that he loathed, in drugged 
sleep that lulled bis mind into an idiot’s vacancy. That time was 
vague and unreal to him as the phantasms of fever to the man 
who awakes from thom; but he never looked back to it without a 
ehudder. Ilis full had been so vast, and the plank so frail that 
alone had arrested his headlong reel into a suicide’s grave ora 
madman’s darkness! All men had forsaken him then, save ono,— 
his enemy,—forsaken him, though their hands were full of his 
gifts,—forsaken him, leaving him to die likeadog. But he had 
not in return or in revenge abandoned them: he knew the terrible 
truth of the ‘ Qui vitia odit, homines odit,” and he would not let 
hatred of their ingratitude dwell with him and turn him cynic, for 
he cleaved to them in tonderness still. Perhaps in this yet more 
than in all other efforts of his later life he kept true to the dreams 
of his youth,—this patience with which he loved men and believed 
in their redceming excellenco, even through all which might have 
bidden him, as his foe had once bidden him, ‘' curse God and die !”” 

As he passed now through the richer and finer quartors 
towards a retired and little-frequented street where he had his 
temporary dwelling in the centre of Paris, he passed close by the 
gates of a ducal mansion. Before thom stood, among a long line, 
& carriage handsomely appointed, with powdered servants and 
laced liveries; the gates were open, and the court was in a blaze 
from a hundred lamps, with lackeys in their laced liveries moving 
to and fro. An English minister was coming out to the equipage, 
with some light, costly furs thrown loosely over his full dress. 
They looked at each other in the gas-light: a moment was enough 
for recognition. 

Trevyenna wayed his hand towards his carriage with a laughing 

e. 
‘** Ab, mon prince P you on foot P “low times are changed! Get 
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: ; pray do. I’m very forgiving, and Ill give you a lift for auld 
ang syne... 

Chandos passed on,—without a word, without a sign,—as though 
he had not heard. Yet men have slain their foes, in hot blood 
and cold, for less than this mocker’s basenoss and outrage. 

The potty jcor of the indignity was fouler than a wrong 
worthier of resentment. When the soldier of the guard spat in 
Charles Stuart’s face, the insult was the worse because too ignomi- 
nious for scorn, too low for rovenge. 

Ife went onward down into the solitude of the tortuous 
wiuding,—one of those streets in which bric a brac, and priceless 
china, and old pictures, and old treasures of evety sort are 
heaped togother in little, dark, unguarded windows, and are only 
told from the shadows by the shine of a diamond or the shape of 
a quaint vase forcing itself up from tho dimness and the dust. 
There came feebly towards him in the gloom, the tall, bowed form 
of an old man, with white hair floating on his shoulders, and his 
hands feebly stretched before him in the wavering, uncertain 
movement of the blind. The figure was impressive, with its long, 
flowing, black garments, and its stern, antique, patriarch-like 
look so painfully in contrast with the extreme feebleness of 
excessive age and that plaintive, flickering movement of the hands. 

‘‘Oh, my God!” he was muttering, piteously, ‘‘ where is he? 
where is he?” 

The griof and appeal of the accont, the helplessness of the 
sivhtless action accompanying it, arrested Chandus. He paused, 
und touched the blind wandorer on the arm. 

‘‘ Whom are you seeking ? Can I help you?” 

The old man stopped his slow swinging step, and caught the 
gentloness of tho tone with the ‘quickness to sound that com- 
pensates for the loss of sigbt in so many. 

‘‘IT search for my dog, sir,” he auswored. ‘* He is my only 
prude, and I have lost hun.” 

‘Lost him? Jlow far trom this P” 

‘‘Some way. Le broke from me: children fured him, I think. 
slo was very pretty, and the life he led with me was but dull. It 
ts natural he should forsake me.” 

Chandos listened, struck by the accent: he had known what it 
was to have an animal tho sole feiend left. 

‘‘ Dogs rarely forsake us. 1 should hope he will come back tc 

ou. You cannot find your way without him ’” 

The other shook his head silently,—a grand, majestic, saturnine 
old man, desprte the decrepitude that had bowed his back, and the 
melancholy supplication in which his trembling hands were out- 
stretched. 

Chandos looked at him silently also; there was something in his 
look and in his manner which impressed him with their intense 
sadness. No memory revived in him, but compassion moved him. 

‘*Tell me where you live: I will see you home,” he said, 
presently. It was not in his nature to leave any one so aged tu 
wander wretchedly and uncertainly in the darkness of the after- 
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midnight. Treyenna would have enjoyed stealing the dog away, 
and leading the harassed creature round and round in a circle by 
a thousand mystifications; but to Chandos there was something of 
positive pain in the sight of any human being stranded in the 
midst of that peopled city for sheer need of a hand stretched ovt 
to ae Mon had been false to him ; but he remained loyally true 
to them. 

The blind man turned with an involuntary start of wonder and 
of gratitude. 

‘You are very good, sir! Willit not trouble you P” 

‘*Far from it. Men must be very heartless if they could all 
leave you tq need such a trifle as that.” 

‘‘Men owe me nothing,” said the other, curtly, whilst he went 
on to tell his residence. 

Chandos said no more, but went thither, slackening his pace to 
the halting step of the one he guided. It was some little time 
before he could find the place he was directed to; when he did so, 
it was a tall, frowning, ruined house, jammed amidst many others, 
with the shutters up against the lower windows, and poverty told 
by all its rambling timbers. 

‘“‘QOpen, sir, since you are kind enough to take pity on me,” 
said the blind man, as he gave him a key, to which the crazy door 
yielded easily. ‘‘ My room, such as it is, is the first on the fifth 
story.” 

Te wis a miscrable chamber enough, bare and desolate, with a 
rough Po bed, and an unspeakable nakedness and want about 
it. A little lamp burned dully, and threw its yellow light on the 
poe and striking figure of the man he had guided; and he 
ooked at him curiously,—a man of ninety winters, with the dark 
olive of his skin furrowed like ogk-bark, and his sweeping, pointed 
beard snow-white,—a man who had suffered much, needed much, 
endured much, and possibly done much evil in his day, yet com- 
manding and solemn in his excessive years as the figure of a Beli- 
sarius sightless and poverty-stricken and forsaken by those for 
whom he had given his life-blood.* He turned to Chandos with a 
stately and touching action. 

‘‘Sir, who you are I cannot tell; but from my soul I thank you, 
from my heart I would bless you—if I dared.” 

~ Chandos lingered, leaning against the barron, unsightly wall. 
Ile might be in a den of thieves, tbr aught he knew; but there was 
that in the Israelite (as he justly deemed him) that moved him to 
interest. Since the glory of his summer-day world had cloged on 
him, he had gone far down into the depths of human suffering and 
human sin; he had known life in its darkest and in its worst, and 
he evaded nothing to which he could bring either aid or consolation. 
The mingled infirmity and wisdom of his glorious manhood had 
been to abhor and shun every sight and shape of pain; siz.ce he 
had tasted the bitterness of ruin, he had passed by no pain dat he 
sould hope to succour. 

‘‘You should not be alone at your years,” he said, gently. 
'* Have you nothing but this last dog to take heed of yout” 

yo 
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‘‘Nothing, sir: he is gone now.” 

“IT trust not. I will try and find him for you. Pardon me, but 
at your agé it is rare to be wholly solitary.” 

‘Ig it?” said the blind man, with a sententious melancholy. 
‘‘Y thought the reverse. We have outlived our due time. We 
have seen all die around us; we ought to be dead ourselves.” 

Chandos was silent; he stood, thoughtful and almost saddened 
by the Israelite’s words. He was alone himself,—he, for whom the 
world had once been one wide palace, filled with courtiers and 
friends ; he looked to be so alone to his graye. 

At that moment there came the rush of eagor feet, the panting 
of eager broath; tho unlatched door of the room was burst open. 
A little dog of the Maltese breed scoured across tho floor, and 
leaped on the old man with frantic caresses ; its desertion hud been 
ut for a moment, and its conscionce and its love had soon brought 
it back. The Jew tock it fondly in his arms, and murmured 
tender names over it; then he turned his blind eyes on Chandos. 

‘Sir, I thank my little truant thet through his abandonment I 
learned that ono mun lived so merciful as you.” 

** There aro many; do not doubt that. Forgive me if I seem to 
force your confidence, but L would gladly know if I can aid you. 
Rich 1 am not, but there might bo ways in which I could assist 
you. 

Ho spoke very gently; this old man, grand as any sculpture of 
Abraham or Agamemnon, in his extreme louclinegs, in his extreme 
poverty, awoke his sympathy. 

The Iebrew drew his bont furm straight, with a certain uncon- 
scious majosty. 

‘‘Sir, my confidence you cannot haye; but it is ouly meet that 
you should know I am one who aften has worked much evil, and 
who has been once branded as a felon.” 

Chandos looked at him in silonco a moment; he could believe 
that evil had left its trace among the dark furrows of the sombre 
and stern face he looked on, but criminal shame scemed to have no 
place with the Jew’s patriarchal calm and dignity. 

«Tf it be so, there may be but the more cause that you need aid. 
Spoak frankly with mo.” 

‘“«There are those who say my people never speak except to Lie,” 
eaid the Hebrow briefly. ‘‘Itis untrue. But frank I cannot ba 
with you,—with any. Could 1 have been so, I wore not thus now.” 

‘How? Did you refuse the truth, or was it denied you?” 

** Both. I heard a story once,—whether fact or romance I can- 
not tell; it struck moe. I will tell it you. There was an old 
soldier of the Grando Armée, who was biddon by his chief to 
execute somo secret service and never speak of it. He did it; 
his absence cn its errand was discovered; he was tried for 
desertion or disobedience, I forget which. Napoleon was present 
at the trial; the accused looked in the face of his master for per- 
mission to clear himself by revealing the truth; the face was chill 
os stone, mute as steel; there was 20 consent init. The soldier 
vared his head, and hold his peace ; he underwent his chastisement 
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tr syringe he muttered only evor after, in insanity, ‘ Stlenc @ la 
mort /’” @ 

Chandos heard, moved to more than surprise. He saw that this 
poverty-worn blind Hebrew was no common criminal, and had had 
no common fate. He leaned forward and looked at him more 
earnestly. 

4 And. the soldier’s doom,—was that yours?” he asked. 

The Jew bent his snow-white hoad, pressing the little nostling 
dog closer to his bosom. 

‘** Much such an one.” 

‘*'You wero of the army, thon?” ; 

“No; but I had a chiaf as pitiloss as Napoleon. No matter! 
he had the right to be so. It is not for me to speak.” 

The words were spoken with the patience of his race; an infinite 
puin passed over the harsh, saturnine sternness of his face. 

‘‘But you would scem to say that by silonce you were wrongod. 
Toll me more plainly.” 

A sigh escaped the see age lips of the aged man. 

‘Sir, you have been good to me; it is not for me to deny what 
I can justly tell. Thatis not much. I was in the employ of an 
Englishman; we drove an evil trade,—a trade in men’s ruin, in 
men’s necessities, in men’s desperation. It is a common trade 
enough, and there are hundreds who drive in their carriages, and 
live amidst the great, who havo gained their wealth by that trade 
and by noother. I wasa hard man, a shrewd, a merciless; I 
asked my pound of flesh, and I cut it remorselpssly. Life had 
been bitter with me; it had baffled mo when 1 would have done 
righteousness; it had denied me when I would have sought 
justice; it had damned me because of my wandering race: with 
the book of my religion in their %hands, Christians flouted me and 
scourged me,—a Jow dog, a Jew cheat, a Juw liar! If I said 
truth, none believed me; if I did honestly, all laughed, and 
thought that I had some deeper schemg of villany beneath. I 
would have acted well with men, but they mocked mo; and then 
—I took my revenge. I do not say it was right; but it was 
human.” 

He paused; the died-out light began to gather in his sunken 
exes, the memories of manhood to kindle on his brown and withered 
fuco; his voice grew stronger and” deeper, as it thrilled with the 
remembrance of other days. Chandos stood silent, looking on him 
with a strange force of interest, while tho dull feeble flickering of 
the oil-flame shed its faint illumination on the old man’s Syrian- 
hke form. 

‘* T was sorely tossed, and beaten, and roviled; I became bitter, 
and keen, and cruel. I was like iron to those Gentiles who needed 
me and, when they needed, cringed. I said in my soul, ‘ You call 
me a Jew robber; well, you shall foel my knife.’ And yot L 
declare that, till they made me so, I had served men and striven 
to make them love me,—hard as it is for a poor man, and a Jew, 

, to gain s friend among Christians! They have stolen our God; 
but they only blaspheme in His nane, and call the people whose 
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creed they borrow, by the vilest obscenities of thoir streeta! So I 
srew like p flint, and I checked not at cunning. Oneinnocent may 
Fe wrongly suspected until he is made the thing that the libel hae 
called him. 1 was a usuror: you know what that is,—a man who 
makes his gold out of tears of blood, and fills his caldron with 
human flesh till its pee brings him wealth. I had only one 
eoftness in me: it was my love for my wile.” 

His voice quivered slightly ; even the memory of the dead love 
that lay so fur away in the grave of buried days had power to shake 
him hke a reed. 

‘‘ She was as beautiful as the morning, twenty years or more 
younger than I; but she loved me with a great love, and while 
she was in my bosom she made me seek to be as she was. Well, 
she died. My lifo was as dark as midnight, and my heart was ice. 
For a while 1 was mad; when my senses came to me, I set myself 
to the lust of gold, to the grinding out of my deadly pain on the 
lives thut had mocked me. Thus I became evil, and men cursed 
me,—justly then. I made much money, and, years after, I lost 
it, in schemes in which it had been risked. I fell in the straits of 
extreme poverty; in them I met, in the dens of a great city, an 
Englishinan who was good to me and succoured me. Afterwarda 
we ontered into negotiations together; he juined my old firm,— 
it did not bear my name; he became it: in fact, I was but his 
manager, clerk, subordinate; but the public still thought me the 
principal. Ife was very clever, very able; he knew the world 
widely, and ho had fashionable acquaintances by the hundred. 
Between us,—lfo sccrotly, I openly,—we spread our nets very 
fur; wo drew many lives into tho meshes ; we mado much money ; 
—he did, at least; bis was the capital, his the profit ; 1 did but the 
work at a salary. Wewero always strictly to the Ictter of the 
law; but within the law we were very hard. Oh, God! now that 
1 am blind and forsaken, I know it! Well, meanwhile my son had 
come home to me froin Spain,—a beautiful, gracious child, who 
brought his mothor's lovk in his eyes. In him I was almost happy ; 
for him I worked unceasingly ; thinking of him, I did my master’s 
bidding with alacrity and with little heed for those who suffered. 
For seven ycars my boy grew up with me from a child to a youth; 
and when ho smiled at me with his mother’s smile, 1 would have 
coined my life, if I could have.done so, to purchase him an hour's 
pleasure. And in those seven years the firm had prospered mar- 
vellously, and my master—so I call him—made much wealth from 
itin secret. At the timo of the eighth or ninth year, when my son 
was eighteen——”’ 

He paused; though his eyes had no sight in them, he veiled 
them, drooping his head in shame as his words were resumed. 

“The lad erred,—erred terribly. Icannot speak it! Dishonesty, 

lossed over, had been round him so long,—it was not Ats crime. 

e saw wa thieve: how could he learn to keop his young hands 
pure? He forged my master’s name, in thoughtlessness, and 
thinking, I believe, that such money was our common due, aince 
I worked for it. I knew then s worse anguish than when my° 
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darling had died. My master found it out,—he found everything 
out: the boy was in his power. He could have sent the young 
life to a felon’s doom: he was merciful, and he spared him. For 
it let me ever hold his name in blessing.” 

He bent his head with a grave, reverential gesture, and was 
silent many moments, his lips mutely moving, as though in prayer 
for the benefactor of his only son. 

‘‘ He spared the youth always: let it be ever remembered by 
me,” he resumed, while his voice was broken and very faint. ‘*To 
purchase his redemption, to repay his ransom, I gave my body and 
my mind, bysnight and by day, to travail. I did iniquity to buy 
my son’s peace: that was my sin. My master was lenient, and 
spared him from accusation: that was his clemency. By one and 
by the other the child was saved. He was so gentle, so fovin , 80 
bright, so full of poetic thoughts and noble longing; it must have 
been a mortal fear that ever drove him to that single crime! Or 
rather, I have thought later, it was the thoughtless fault of a child 
who did not know the error that he did. Well, my master had been 
pitiful to the thing I loved. I owed him my life—more than my life 
—for that. A few years, andthe test came to me. I have said in- 
violate secrecy was kept on his association with the business that I 
conducted. No living creature guessed it. His own friends by the 
score were among our clients, among our victims; but none of them 
ever dreamt that he had anything to do with the usury on which thoy 
heaped their curses, One night he had visited the office (a thing 
he rarely did), and had taken away with him tho title-doeds and 
family papers of one whose extremity of need had forced him to 
lodge them with me as security for an immediate loan. That very 
night their owner camo down in Htot haste; he had obtained moncy 
by a sudden and marvellous stroke of fortune, and was breathless 
to recover his paweed papers and pay back the loan. The deeds 
were not there! To say where they were would have been to betray 
my master. I could not produce them; I could not explain their 
absence. The gentleman was very fiery and furious; he would 
not wait; he demanded his papers back. Give them I could not, 
and I had neither time nor means to communicate with my master. 
pe gentleman, hot-blooded and young, gave me into arrest for 

eir detention and disappearance? The trial ensued. Since my 
arrest I had watched and waited for some word, some sign, from 
my master which should tell me what I should do. I waited in 
vain: none came. I was placed in the dock, and tried for the theft 
of the deeds. My counsel were bitter towards me, because I would 
not be ‘frank’ with them and explain; I could only be silent 
unless my master pave me freedom to speak. He knew he could 
trust me. Besides, had he not the lad’s fame and life in his power ? 
He was there,—in court,—listening. I looked at him; he looked 
at_me. I read ‘silence’ hidden on his face, as the soldier saw it on 
Napoleon’s. It was enough. I was silent. It was his due, and 
, my right of obedience. He had spared my son in his error; I had 
sworn to keep his secret till death. Te trial took its course ; they 

found me guilty. I was sentenced to ten years’ ponal servitude. 
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It was a grave offence. The deeds were gone: they were neyo 
found: I suppose my master destroyed them. It was a fearful lose 
for their owner, and they could not choose but judge that I had 
held them back or burnt them, for theft or for the sake of extor- 
tion. I suffered the punishment; but I never broke my silence.” 

There was a sublime simplicity, an inexpressible grandeur, on 
the old man, as he spoke, bowing his head as though borne down 
by the weight of that onforced burden of silence, stretching out hie 
trembling hands as though in supplication to God to witness how 
he had kept his oath. 

Chandos, where he stood in the gloom of the powerty-stricken 
chamber, uncovered his head with a reverent action, before the 
sightloss guze of the blind man. 

‘Let the evil of your lifo be what it may, in that martyrdom 
you washed it out with a nobility men seldom reach.” 

His words were low and heartfolt: the unconscious dignity of 
the self-deyotion and of the fidelity to a promised word was too 
lofty to his thought to be insulted with any offering of mere pity. 

A warmth of surprise and of pleasure passed over the withered 
olive face of the Israclite,—though it faded almost instantly. 

‘Tt was duty,” he said, simply,—‘‘ the duty of a debtor.” 

‘Rather it was tho sacrifice of a martyr. But he, this brutal 
taskmaster, who could condemn you to such a doom, who could 
stand by and see you suffer for his sake,—what of him P” 

‘‘T say nothing of him: ho is sacred to me!” 

‘*Sacrod! though he cursed you thus?” 

‘‘ Sacred, because ho spared my son.” 

Chandos bent his head. 

‘*T understand you; I honourou. But it was a terrible ordoal. 
Few construe duty so. And your son,—what of him P” 

‘‘T am as one dead to him.” 

Ignatius Mathias said the words very softly, whilst over tho 
bronzed, worn rigidity é6f hjs patient face came the softer look 
which it only wore at tho thought of Agostino. 

‘‘ Dead to him? Is ho, then, so ungrateful ?” 

: a Hebrew shook his head with a quick negative gesture of his 
ands. teu 

‘* He is never ungrateful; hefelt only too vividly, and he loved 
me well. But I had sent him out of the country before this 
a ee sent him, my master permitting, to people of mine 
in Mexico. It was bitter for me to sever from him. But the 
lad’s spirit was broken; I knew nothing but change of scene could 
ever restore him. Journals did not reach him there in the western 
country. I learned that ho was recovoring health and courago, 
was prosecuting a career for which he had from childhood shown 
genius. I learned that he knew nothing of my arrest and of my 
trial: I thanked God; for I knew how it would have grieved him. 
He eae have done something very rash, had he heard that J 
suffered or was accused. As it was, I bade them tell him I was 
dead. It would cause him,pain, great pain,—for he loved me, ‘ 
strGupe as if may seem that ho should,—but less pain than the 
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shame that must have fallen on him with the other, knowledge. 
It was weak in me, perhaps, but I could not bear that my only son 
should think, with the world, that I could be guilty of that crime. 
And if he had not thought it, it would have been worse; he would 
have been galled to some act of desperation. He heard, as I say, 
of my death; he suffered, but less than he would have suffered 
knowing the truth, knowing the punishment I underwent. Yet 
the deadliest thing in my chastisement was that I could never look 
= Hi face, never listen to his yoice, never let him hear that I 
ye ” 

The old man’s voice faltered slightly; even his strength, that 
had been like wrought iron to endure, and that had held his soul 
in qeneuce for so long, could not look back at that time of torture 
and keep its force unbroken. 

‘‘ At the end of ten years I was liberated. They had not been 
cruel to me asa convict. They pitied my age, 1 think, though at 
first they had little mercy because they held me a Jew thief. I 
was free—a beggar, of course; and at eighty-four years one cannot 
begin the world again. LDBesides, I was as one branded: go where 
I would, the police followed me, and warned others of me: I was a 
leper and a pariah in tho midst of men. I did not starve, for my 
people are good to the helpless; but all thought me guilty, and no 
creature trusted mo. I heard of my darling, of my son: ho was 
prosperous. He was achieving fame and success in the life ho had 
chosen: he was, I hoped, happy. I could not be so brutal, so 
selfish, as to seek him out ad say, ‘Behold, four father lives!’ 
when he must have found in his tather a convicted felon just set 
free from his public punishment. I could not blight his youth 
and his peace by rising up, as ¢ were, from the grave, and forcing 
in on him my age, my poverty, my disgrace, as the world held it. 
He had mourned for me, and ceased to mourn long before: I could 
not open his wounds afresh; I could not humiliate him with a 
criminal’s claim on him. Not that I wronged him ever, not that I 
ever doubted him; let me have been what I should, I knew his 
heart would be tender to me, and his roof be offered me in shelter. 
But because I knew, I could not bring that wretchednoss on him; 
ww could not injure him in tho world’s sight by standing by him 

a liberated felon; I could not ¢orture him by showing him m 
wrists, on which the chains of the convict gang had weighed, 
by bidding him look back with me upon my prison-cell, my 
prison-shame. I left him to believe me dead. never looked 
upon his face except by stealth. I never listened to his voice 
except standing hidden in some dark archway to hear him speak 
as he passed by me in the streets. I have watched for hours under 
the shelter of green leaves to cateh one glance of him as he came 
forth. I have waited for a whole night through, in storm or 
snow, to see him leave some house of pleasure or some labour 
of his art. It was my only thought, my only joy. I thanked 
God that I still lived in the days when I had iooked a moment on 
his beauty. And now that too is gone. I am blind, and I have 
nothing left except to listen for the echo of his sten !” 
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Silence foHowed his closing words; his heud sank, his hands 
were pressed together like one who is tortured beyond his strength. 
All answer, all consolation, seemed mockery beside the supreme 
renunciation and desolation of this living sacrifice of an immea- 
eurable love, that gave itself to martyrdom without a thought of 
its own devotion, without a memory of the vastness of its own 
unasked and unrewarded sacrilice. 

Veneration, strong as his pity, moved the blind man’s auditor 
as he heard; .the heroism of the abnegation was noble in his 
sight, with a nobility that no words could dare taint or outrage 
with either compassion or bhomage,—a nobility thateraised the 
Ifebrew outcast to a loftier heicht than the great of the earth often 
reach, than tho sunlight of a fair fate ever gives. 

‘‘ Your Psalmist said that ho had never behold the nghteous 
forsaken, nor the seed of the virtuous begging their bread,” he said, 
slowly, at length. ‘‘ How is it that you, then, are poorP You 
should be in the smile of your God.” 

The Israclite sighed wearily. 

‘‘Tt has ever seomed to me that David spoke in a bitter irony. 
Yondor in Syria, as horo among us, sin throve, doubtless, and 
loyal faith passed unnoticod, unrecompensed by a crust. Yet I do 
not say this for mysclf. I merited all I suffered. I was merci- 
less; 1 lived to want mercy. It was vory just.” 

There was tho inexorable meting out of the Mosaic code to 
his own past, and to his own errors, in the still. calm, iron 
resignation, : 

‘‘Moreover,” he added, with a certain light and hope that 
kindled the fadod fire of bis sightless eyes, ‘‘if we follow duty 
because it brings us gold and pea@s and man’s applause, where is 
there effort in tho choico of it? It is only when it is hard that 
there can be any loyalty in its acceptance. Not that / should 
speak of this. I loved evil and avarice and cruelty too long, and 
followed them too fondly.”" . 

bs cag the least, your atonement might outweigh the crime of 
a Cain !”’ 

The Hebrew sighed wearily again. 

‘‘Qan evil ever be outweighed? I doubt it. Wo may strive ta , 
atone, but we can never offaces The past work spreads, and 
spreads, and spreads, like a river broken from its banks; and 
all the coffer-dams we raise in our atonement cannot stay the 
rushing of the waters we have once let loose. Ah! if when evil 
is begun we knew where it would stretch, men’s hands would be 
kept a from the very dread of their own awful omnipotence for 
ruin 

The words died faintly away. Remorse had too wide a part in 
this man’s memories for any thought that he redecmed his past 
crimes by his preseut sacrifice to have powor to enter into him in 
uny form of consolation. 

}¥e recovered himself with an effort, raising his blind eyes as 
though he could still read the {ce of the one who listened to him. 

‘Sir, you have heard me with a gentle patience. I thank you 
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1 never spoke of these things until I spoke them now to you. 
Your voice is sweet and compassionate; it seems to me’as though 
I had once heard it before now. Will you tell me your name 
among men P” 

““Willingly; though I have no memory that we have ever mot 
before. My name is Chundos.” 

A change, as intonse as though seme sudden pang of disease had 
seized him, convulsed the Israclite’s whole frame; his thin withered 
lips closed tight, as though to hold in words that rushed to them ; 
his hands clenched together. A revulsion passed over him, as if 
the whole dark, poisonous, pent tide of his past years swept in, 
killing with their return all the higher and better thoughts that 
but now had ruled him. 

‘‘ Do you know mo?” asked Chandos, in surprise. 

The Spanish Jew answered with an effort, and his yoice was 
harsh and jarring :-— 

‘“‘T knowyour name, sir; all the world does.” 

Chandos looked at him with awakened curiosity: the agitation 
which this old man showed at his recognition was scarcely com- 
ect with the mere scant knowledge of his public reputation. 
Still, no remembrance of the solitary morning in the porph 
chamber, when he had seen the Castilian, came to him. In that 
terrible hour he had only been conscious of a sea of unfamiliar 
faces,—thirsty faces eager for his wealth, strange faces forcing 
themselves in to see the ruin of his race, and hungry, insolent 
faces gathered there to be the witnesses of has abdication and 
his fall. We remembered them distinctly no more than Scipio 
could have remembered the features of each unit of the libellous 
crowd that thronged about him {o attaint his honour and discrown 
his dignity, until beneath the shadow of the Temple of Jupiter he 
rebuked them with one word,—‘‘ Zama.” 

“If you know my name, then,” he said, after a slight pause, 
‘‘I hope you will let it be a guarantees to you that I will do my 
utmost to serve you, if you will ‘but show me the way. You 
interest me powerfully, and I honour you from my heart. Oan I 
not help you?” 

e old man turned away, and leaned over the lamp, so shading 
if that the light burned low: he.had learned the marvellous self- 
guidance of tho blind in those matters, and knew by its warmth 
that the flame was high and fell upon his face. 

ee one can help me, sir. That I may be forgotten is all I 
ask.” 

‘‘Do you mistrust my willingness, then? I hope not,” said 
Chandos, gently. Ile noted the harsh, abrupt change in the Jew's 
manner; but he thought it might be but the weariness and way- 
wardness of old age and long and bitter endurance. 

‘IT mistrust you in nothing,” said the Hebrew, while his voice 
was very low. ‘‘ But I need no aid: my people will not let me 
want. I thank you for your goodness; and I bid you remember 
me no more.” 


Thore was a mingled austerity aff appeal in the tove that gave 
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it a singular vibration of feeling ; in it there was sumothing like 
the of shame. 

Chandos lingered a moment still; he was loath to leave the old 
and sightless sufferer to his solitude, yet he saw that his presence 
was upwelcome now, however gratitude forbade the Israelite to 
say it. 

f But your people forsake you,” he persisted, gently; ‘‘ you 
have but a dog for your friend. I hayo known what such solitude 
is; I would gladly aid you in yours. Will you not trust me with 
your name, at tho least ?—or your son’s name?” 

The Hebrew turned resolutely away, though his yojce trembled 
as he replied,— 

‘‘ My son’s will never passmy lips. Mine was buried for ever in 
my felon’s cell. I have told you—I am dead! Leave me, sir; 
and belicve me an ingrato, if you will. I havo becn many things 
that are worse.” 

Chandos looked at him regretfully, wonderingly ; he was loath 
to quit the chamber in which so strange and so nameless a tale 
had been unfolded to him. 

‘There is nothing worse; but I shall credit no evil of you,” he 
answered; ‘‘and when you need friendship or assistance, think of 
my name, and send to me.” 

There was no reply: tho face of the blind man was turned from 
him. He waited a moment longer, thon went out, and closed the 
narrow door of the room, leaving the Hebrew to his loneliness. 

Ho would willingly have done more here, but he knew not how. 

The little dog, sole companion of the Castilian’s solitude, nest- 
ling to him, as the door closed, with caressing fondness, felt great 
tears fall slowly one by one upon jts pretty head, and lifted itself 
eagerly to fondle closer in the old man’s bosom. But Ignatius 
Mathias paid it no heed; he had no answering word for it: his 
hands were wrung together in an agony. 

‘¢Oh, God!” ho murmured, ‘‘and 1 lent my aid to rob, to ruin, 
to destroy him! Oh, God! why could I not dio before he heaped 
the a on my guilty head, with his gentle words, with his pitying 
mercy ”? 


CHALTER VI. 
“DALE COMME UN BEAU SOIR D’AUTOMNE.” 


As Chandos descended the staircaso, he paused to ask a woman, 
who seomed mistress of tho house, tho Ucbrew’s name. She gave 
him the a/ias by which tho old man was known there. It told 
him nothing: tho real uume would scarcoly have told more. The 
whole time of his adyorsity was almost a blank in his memory, 
blotted out at tho moment of his suffering by that suffering’s sheer 
intensity, and effaced yet more utterly, later on, by the gambler’s 
orgies into which for a year be had sunk without an effort at re- 
emption. bo ceoued te domes.r-imes now that the cloudless 
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life he had led ere then must have been the golden and lotus- 
‘feeped dream of some summer night: of the darkness which had 
followed on its ending he had barely more recollection than a man 
has of the phantasma of fover. Botween the night when he had 
first learned his irreparable losses, and that on which he had been 
struck down by his foe in the court of the Temple, all was a blank 
to him, from which a few broken points of terrible remembrance 
alone stood out,—-the sole measure-marks in that wide waste of 
desolation. 

The stairs were narrow and crovked, ill lit by a dusky sarees 
flickering lgw in its socket. Something in the house had seeme 
familiar to him, and as he passed downward he know it again. It 
was the place in which he had laid dying and unconscious, with 
the winter stars locking down through the broken garret-roof, and 
the dog’s fidelity alone watching besido him. He shuddered as ha 
recalled it: for the moment the thought stole on him, would it not 
have been better that his life should have ended there? The rich- 
ness and tho frailty of his nature alike had needed light and colour, 
and the sweetness of delight, and the vivid huos of beauty and of 

oasure. Now that, like Adam, he had long toiled alone in the 

Jeak and barren earth of his exile, like Adam he might have 
fathered the bitter wisdom of far-reaching knowledge; but also, 
like Adam, the gates of Paradise had closed on him for ever. Ile 
was @ wanderer, aud without joy; there wore timos, as he bad 
said that night, when he wished to God that it had been giyon him 
to die in his youth. ° 

As he passed now down the stairs, the black, swoeping folds of a 
woman’s dress touched him: he paused to givo her spaco. In tho 
: Harte of the lamp-light a face, still beautiful, though haggard aud 

arkened, was turned on him :*it was tho fuce of Beatrix Lennox. 

She started, and a gontler, butter look shadowed and softencd 
her features. 

“ You!” . 

She knew him,—know him as soon as her eyes lighted on him in 
that dusky yellow gloom,— this woman who, in the midst of a 
reckless, sensuous, unscrupulous, world-dofiant life, had borne 
yim a tenderness as silent as death, pure as light. Huis face was 
graven on hor heart,—that fagacghick she had first known in ali 
the splendour and all the radiance of its earliest manhood,—which 
she had recognised once in the blackness of the stormy, snow- 
veiled winter night,—which she knew now in the dignity ani the 
sadness of its later years. 

_ Ue paused a moment, rised and uncertain. All that past 
time was so dim to him, all remembrance of her had been so 
merged in the misery he had endured on the night of thoir last 
parting, when he had learned that the one he then loved had for- 
saken him, and had been so swept away in the blank of starvation 
and of bodily illness which had succeeded it, that he had little 
memory of all he had owed her in that wintry midnight when she 
had found him sinking into the sleep of death. It was confused, 
and it made indistinct even his k@owledge of hor as she stood be- 
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sido him now, aftor the passage of so many years. Her eyes, once 
eo victorious in their empire, so unsparing in their sorcery, dwelt 
on him with an extreme desolation. 

‘‘Ah! you have forgotten me? Well you may; even Death 
forgets me, I think.” 

ILer voice, so liquid and so ailver-sweet, stirred his momory 
AS i features in their change could not do. He took her hands 
in his. 

‘‘T’orgotten ? Never. Do not so wrong my gratitude. Some 
part of my life seoms a blank to me; but that life lived in me at 
all was owing to you. And now that wo moot, how ean I thank 
you? Thero are no words for such a service.” 

Sho smiled, though her eyes still dwelt on him with that desolate 
and longing look. 

‘Is it so yreat a service to save life? Mercy were rather the 
other way. Yet perhaps not for you; you have made a noble use 
of adversity. But it was little enough J did. I would have served 
you, God knows; but tho power was nover mine.” 

He looked at her with a pang at his heart. All the companions 
of that joyous royalty, in which Fortune had seemed but the slave 
to obey his wish and to crown his desire, were dead or lost, for- 
gotten or unknown to him, now; and her voice struck chords 
long unsounded and better left in peace,—awoke memorics of a 
world abandoned for ever, of a youth for ever gone. Those long 
nights of pleasure, those dazzling eyes of women, those chimes 
of laughter withoxt a care, those flower-smothered Oleopatran 
revels, those hours of careless joyance that had not a thought of 
the morrow,—how far away they seemed! Hestood looking down 
on her in the sombre shadow of the wretched staircase, his thoughts 
rather in the past than with her. He did not know that she loved 
him,—he had never known it,—loved him so that she, the reckless 
and lawless Bohemian, would for his sake, had it been possible, 
have led the noblest life that eyer woman led on earth,—loved him 
so that, through that purer love hating herself, she would no more, 
in the days of her beauty, have wooed him to her than she would 
have slain him, no tnore have offered him her tenderness than she 
would have offered him hemlock,—loved him too well ever te, 
summon him amidst her lovers. 

‘* How is it that we have never met?” he asked her,—'‘* never 
met until in such a place as this and at such an hour?” 

She smiled. S/e had looked on his face many and many a time, 
unseen herself; she had suffered for him in his bitterness, she had 

rloried in his endurance, though she had never gone nigh him, but 
had rather withdrawn herself from every chance of recognition. 

‘* You have never seen me? I have been long dead, you know. 
Women die when their beauty dies. Come within: I have one 
word to say to you.” 

She turned into a chamber somewhat lower on the staircase, 
noor, dark, chilly, in the feeble light of flickering candles, 

‘< You live here?” ;: 

When he had known this woman, she had commanded what she 
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would from  peage and princes, who had been only too proud to be 
allowed the honour of ruin for her sake. 

She flung off her the heavy folds of her cloak; and, as the richor 
hues of the dress beneath were dimly caught in the faint light, 
there was something still of the old regality which had made 
Beatrix Lennox the fairest name and the haughticst queen in tha 
whole of the dauntless army of the I'ree Companions. 

‘‘No; I am not quite so bad as that yet. I came here to-night 
to see one who is dying fast, with not a living soul to tond him.” 

‘* Ah! you belied the charity of your heart, then? at least you 
know the mercy of human pity still, as you know it once for me.” 

‘‘ Hush! Charity? Aline # You do not know what you say. 
Is repenting of a milliorzh part of a torront of evil—charity P The 
nan who dies there was my victim. Years ago 1 drew him on till 
he fooled away everything he owned fur my suke. I cared no 
more for him than for the sands of the sca; but it amused me t« 
watch how far his folly would go. Ho loved his wite; I made him 
hate her. He had ambition; I made him scot! at it. He had 
riches; I made him squander them for an hour's caprice of mine. 
He had honours; I made him trail them in the mud, like Raleigh’s 
cloak, that I might set my foot on thom. Well, then I flung him 
away like a faded flower, like a beryl out of fashion; and i find 
him, years aftcr, dying in want and shame. Call mine charity? 
Call me a murderess, ruther !” 

There were no teurs in her eyes; but there were more intense 
misery and remorse in the calm words than ever tears yet uttered. 

1Ie looked on her with infinite compassion. , 

* J call you nothing harsh: you were at least my saviour.” 

Her beautiful, dark, wild cyes gazed at him with gratitude, in 
which no acceptance of the forgiveness of herself mingled. 

‘* Ah, Chandos, I am heart-sick of the world’s babble about your 
sex’s tempting. It is we who tempt you; it is we who blindfold 
rou,—we who are nover sutisfied till we have won your lives to 

reak them,—we who curse you in gin and in pleasure, in license 
and in marriuge,—we who, if wo ste you at peace, think our vanity 
is at stako till we drive peace away! The moralists rant of us as 
martyrs! Thoy little know that our mockcry of love destruys a 
_jpousand-fold more lives than 1t has ever blessed.” 

She spoke with passionate kytternoss. Lo answered nothing; 
he felt the truth of her words too well; and yet with the thoughts 
of love there stole on him one fresh, one soft wemory,—that of the 
child Castalia. 

Heatrix Lennox roused horself with the smile which even in its 
sadness had something of the sorcery that nature had given her, 
and that death alone could take away. 

‘‘Forgive me! It was not to speak of these things that I 
brought you here. It was but to ask you, have you found yet 
who 1s your worst foe ?” 

‘Yes; I was my own.” 

‘Well, you were,—because you loved others better than you 
luved yourself. But that is not my meaning. Long ago. did vou 
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ever receive an anonymous lettcr that warned you against Johr 
Trovenna ?” 

Tis face darkened at the name. He paused, silent for a moment. 
She gave him no time to roply, 

‘Tf you did, I wrote it.” 

“You?” 

“IT! TUdared not warn you more openly; I was in his power, 
as he had so many in his power. T know that he hated you 
terribly, bittorly. There was something betwoen you he never 
pardoned. Why wasit? What wrong had you evor done him ?”’ 

‘None: I only served him.” 

“Ah! then it was that ho could not forgive! I. know it as 
women know many things men never dream that they even divine. 
1 knew it by a thousand slight signs, a thousand half-betrayale, 
which escaped his caution and your notice, but which told his 
secret tome. As for its root, I know nothing. It was jealousy; 
but whether simply of your social supcrioritics, or whether com- 
plicated by more personal antagonism, I cannot tell. I used to 
fancy that some woman might be the cause of the envy. Where 
tares grow to choke the wheat, it is always our hands that sow 
them |” 

“Awoman?” Io thought of the words that, long years before, 
had beon spokon by the old man whom his adversity had slain. 
'Thero was no loye-foud between us; and I doubt if love ever 
touched him: ho was not one to harbour it.” 

‘‘ An egotist can always lovo well enough to deny what he loves 
{o another. Jo the cause what it will, he hated you,—hates still, 
1 have no doubt, though the world has found out an idol and a 
celebrity in him. Ah, Ileaven! what a travesty of all justice is 
that man’s success !”’ . 

‘‘ Tt is the due of his intellect.” 

It was not in him to disparage the merits or the attainments of 
his foe. She looked at him with a wonder in which mingled some- 
thing of impatience, more of vencration. 

‘You speak woll of your worst traitor!” 

‘*T but give him the due of his abilitics : you would not, surely, 
have me do less?” 

‘* But you know he is your vilest enemy.” _ 

"Yes; he has declared himself 30.” 

‘And still you givo him gencrous words P”’ 

“Words? What are words? If it ever came to doods, I might 
provo little better than o¢ in brute vengeance.” 

The animal lust, tho evil leayen, which le in the loftiest and the 
purest forms of human nature, ready to rouse and steep themsolver 
in Cain’s reyengo, were on him as he spoke. He knew how this 
man’s outrage had power to mcye him; he knew how, if vengeance 
ever came into his hand, he would have passion in its using, beside 
which all the tolerance and sclf-knowledge gathered from suffering 
would break lixe reeds, would crumble as ashes. 

She watched him still with that same blent wonder and reverence 
in her aching eyes, 
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‘‘ Chandos, for less than this Iscariot’s crime men have cursod 
their foes living and dying; and you—you still are just to him !” 

‘‘ Because the man is vile, would you have me sink so low 
myself as to deny him his meed of intellect, and decry his success, 
like a mortified woman who deprociates her rival P He is famous, 
and his intellect deserves his fame. But think me none the better 
that I say so. There are times when I could find it in me, if a 
reckoning came between us, to wring lifo out of him as I might 
wring it out of any snake that poisoned me.” 

Thero was the vibration of intense passion in the words, though 
they were low-spoken. As the evil influence of Trovenna had 
betrayed his youth and drawn his manhood to its ruin, so it entered 
him now and filled him with the yirus of brute longing, and shouk 
to their roots the proud patience and the pain-taught solf-discipline 
which he had learned in the years of his exile. hore were times 
when, remembering the friendship and tho gifts ho had lavished on 
this man, and remembering the taunts, the mockery, the hatred, 
the injury with which he had in turn boen requited, he could have 
gone back to the old barbaric weapons, and dealt with the traitor 
hand to hand, blow for blow. 

The yenom of envy could never enter him; but he would have 
been more than human if, through these many years of loss, and 
wearinoss, aud divorce from all he had onco loved and owned, the 
triumphant passage of the man who would but for his aid have 
been obscured in a debtor’s prison, the plaudits that the world 
bestowed on the man whom he know base as any assassin who 
slew what had saved and succoured him, had *not possossed an 
excecding bitterness for him,—had not sickened him ofteutimes of 
all hope or belief in justico, earthly or divine. Onco Treverna 
had hoped to wreck his genius ag woll as his peace, his intellect: as 
well as his fortuno, hia soul as well as his beauty and his heritage. 
Once Trevenna had loved to think that his well-planned murder 
would kill in its victim all highor instincts, all hkeness of honour, 
and all purity of conscionce : it was possible that, even at the end, 
his wish might find fruition,—that, under the weight of accumu- 
lated wrongs, long-chained passions and long-stained endurance 
might give way and find their fallin dealing retribution, which, 
ast in its chastisement, would still be tho forbidden justice of 
some involuntary and avenging ecrime. Some thought of this 
passed over the mind of the world-worn and reckless Bohemian 
who gazed at him. She stooped forward eagerly, and, in the 
yellow shadows, the softened emotion that was upon it lent the 
fuirness of other years to her face. 

‘*Chandos, whatever he be, he is beneath you. An ovil impulse 
bea from you is more than all his baseness is worth. He has 
robbed you, I believe, of much; but his worst robbery will be if 
ever he wronch from you your better, your nobler nature.” 

An impatient sigh escaped him, 

‘*That is to speak idly. Iam no better than other men; and I 
am no demi-god, to rise above all natural passions and see evil 
triumph unmoved. It were a poor. paltry vanity te point at his 
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successes and tell men they were unjust because the winner of 
them was my foe. He is famous; let them make him so. But not 
the less, it ever the power of chastisement come into my hands, 
shall I hold the widest as his due. Robbed me, you say? Yes, I 
believe now that half my ruin was robbery, or little better; but 
the theft was wisely to windward of the law. If he thieved from 
me, there was no proof of it.” 

She shook her head. 

‘‘ He was too keen, too prudent, too wise. Devour your sub- 
stance I know that he did; but he would have ever been mindful 
of Bible precedent, and would only have taken your inheritance 
by persuading you to disinherit yourself for some pottage of 
pe or of indolence. Men who break laws are, at their best, 

ie half knave, half fool: he is too able to be numbered among 
them. 

‘‘ Doubtless! the world’s greatest ‘criminals are those whe 
never stand in a duck,” he answered her, as his mind went back 
to the story of the blind Ilebrow. ‘‘There is a man here, a Jew, 
whose history tolls that: he rejects all assistance, almost all 
sympathy; but he monts both. Will you see him, if it be 
possible fF ”’ 

‘‘Surely,—for you. A blind Jew? I have noticed him as I 
passed; but I am no fit missionury of consolation to any living 
thing! J, Beatrix Lennox!” 

“Well, you,” he said, gently,—‘‘ you are here on an errand of 
mercy to-night.” 

She flashed on him a glance almost fierce, had it not been so 
melancholy. 

“Grand chose! I am hore because one whom I murdered lies 
dying, without a creature to tend his death-bed. A noble mission, 
truly! Ah, Chandos, I am not one of those miserable cravens 
who, having given all the flower of their yoars to the working of 
evil, buy a cheap virtue back by insulting a God they disbelieved 
in over their revels, with the offer of the few tame, barren, un- 
tempted years they have left them! That is a wretched travesty, 
a tarrible blasphemy: do not think I stoop to it. And yet you— 
you who know human nature so well, and are so gentle to it, 
though it basely abandoned you—you,>who have the heart of a 
poet and the tolerance of a philosopher—will believe me when i 
tell you that there are times when I hate myself more utterly than 
any ever hated me, justly though they had causeP You will 
know that thore may bo so vast an evil in us, and yot that there 
may linger some conscience?” Her words swopt on, without 
waiting tor answer. ‘‘ You never knew my story. None will ever 
know it,—as it was. I was sold into marriago, almost in child- 
hood, as slavo-girls are sold to a harem. Well, if I hated my 
bondage as they hate theirs, where was the wonder? where was 
the sin? But that matters nothing. Those who err can always 
find 7 ae of their error; I will be no such coward. Still, it 
was through this that Juin Trevenna had his hold on me. My 
bushaud "~her dark, imperial tace still flushed and the long 
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nazel eyes still flashed at the words—‘‘ held his wife’s charms only 
as his property, to turn to such account as he would. He was 
very poor, very extravagant. He found that rich men, fashionable 
men, admiring me, gave horses and carriages, and venison, and 
game, and dinners, and invitations to great houses, and anything 
and everything, and would play on in our drawing-rooms at 
whist and billiards till the stakes and the bets rose to thousands 
and tens of thousands. You can guess the rest. 1 was his decoy- 
vird. What a school of shamelessness for a girl not twenty! How 
I loathed it! how I loathed it !—only the more because it was 
glossed over with fashion. Well, Trevouna had immense sway 
over Colonel Lennox; he had it over every one, when he cared to 
attain it. He saw my hatred of the part I was driven to play; he 
contrived to lighten it. He never hinted any love; it served to 
give me confidence in him; he was the only man who nevor spoke 
of it to me, never so much as whis cred a thought of it. He 
earned my gratitude by freeing me from my husband's persecu- 
tion; but he made me understand that, in return, I] must serve 
him by acquainting him with all the embarrassments, all the 
weaknesses, of the innumerable men about me. I was glad to 
comply: the terms seemed light, and, mind you, they were only 
tacitly offered. I bought my freedom by being his tool. I did 
not know I did harm then: I have believed, since, that I did more 
than when I allured them by my coquetiics that my husband 
might win their gold at pool or at cards, That was how I came 
into Treyenna’s powcr; that was why I dared, not write more 
openly to you of a hatred I had fathomed, though he had never 
uttered it. Forgive me, Chandos, if you can, fur so much weak- 
ness, so much selfishness!” 

He had listened, absorbed in ‘the history she told, in the dark 
and cruel pressure which had been upon one whom the world had 
held so heartless, so reckless, so wayward, so dazzling: he started 
at the last words like one whose dream is, broken. 

‘‘Forgive! I have nothing to forgive. I had no claim that you 
should care for my friends or my foes. And this was the way he 
gained his power! My God! is it possibleh——” 

He did not end his words; the thought swopt past him, extra- 
vazant and vague, were the taskmaster of Beatrix Lennox and 
the taskmaster of the Castilian Jew one and the same? She 
looked up ; she saw his face darken; she heard his breath catch 
as, for the first time, the possibility that his enemy was the tyrant 
whose hand had lain so heavy on the Hebrew, flashed on him. 

“¢ What is it?” 

‘*'Your words have brought a strange fancy to me; that is all. 
A groundless one, perhaps, yet one J must follow.” 

he rose; and her deep, sad eyes dwelt on him with a love that 
she had never let him read, ® in whose hands love had been 
but a net and a snare. 

‘‘ Follow it, then, and God speed you! It is of your enemy, of 

» my bondmaster P ”’ 
He bent his head in silence. Thoghts had rushed in op hip 
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with so sudden and so passionate a force that to frame them te 
words was impossible; they were baseless and shapeless as a 
dream, but they came with an irresistible might of conviction. 
He waited a moment, with the mechanical instinct of courtesy. 

‘“Can I not aid you? The dying man whom you spoke of, can 
I do nothing for him?” 

She gave a gosture of dissent, almost snvage,—if the softness of 
her alienable grace could have ever let her be so. 

‘¢ Why always think of othors instead of yourself? You had 
nover been ruined but for that sublime folly! No; you can do 
nothing for him. We will be dead by the dawn. I killed him. 
I never cared for him; but I do care that you should not look on 
my work. It has been thoroughly done: no woman ever wrecks 
by halves.” 

There was in the half-ironic, half-scornful calmness of the words 
a grief deoper than lies in any abandonment of sorrow. He 
stooped over her an instant, touched, and forgetting his own 
thoughts in hers. 

‘‘T do not say, 'eol no remorse; for that wero to say, Deny the 
truest of your instincts. Lut you were cruclly wronged, cruelly 
driven. There is much nobility still, where so much tenderness 
lingers. Tarewell: we shall mect again 7?” 

She looked at him with that long, lingering look that had so 
hopeless a melancholy. 

‘Ah! Ido not know. Death will bo here to-night; perhaps he 
will be gentle and gonerous for once, and take me ahi him,—at 
least, if his promised sleep have ne awakening. ‘There is the fear, 
—the old Hamict-fear, novor set at rest cither way!” 

He left her; and sho leaned awhile against the bare table, her 
hands clenched in the still rich masses of her hair, her lips pressed 
in a close weary line, her eyes filling slowly with tears. 

‘*Ah!” she mused, in the aching of her heart, ‘‘ have nine- 
tenths of us ever any real chance to be tho best we might? IfI 
had lived for him, if he had ever loved me, or ono like him, 
no woman would have been truer, gentler, purer, stronger to serve 
him, or more utterly under his law and at his feet, than I!” 

He left her, and went again upward to the Hebrew’s chamber. 
A strange instinct of vengeance, a sudden impulse of belicf, urced, 
himon. Though no hint had heen dropped that the Jow’s tyrant 
was the enemy of his own life, a conviction strong as knowledge 
had centred in him that the man spoken of was John Trevenna. 
He thrust the door open hurriedly, and eniered; the little lamp 
still burned dully there, but the tina Israelite and the dog were 
both gone. Standing alone in the desolation of the narrow 
chamber, he could almost have believed that the tale he had 
heard had been a dream of the night, and the antique form of 
the old man but one of its sleep-born phantoms. There had passed 
but the space which he had spent with Beatrix Lennox since he 
had been told the recital: yot cither answer was purposely denied 
to his questions, or the refuge the Jew had sought amidst the 
people af bas naticn was too secret to be uncarthed, for no search 
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and no inquiry brought a trace of him; he was lost, with the 
vague outline of his history left unfilled, lost in the wide wilder- 
ness of a large city’s nameless poverty. . 

With its memory upon him, Chandos went out into the grey, 
subdued light of the now-breaking dawn; tho thoughts which had 
moved him had stirred dopths which time had long sealed. For 
many years he had striven to put from him the remembrance alike 
of his wrongs and of his losses; ho had believed the first to be 
beyond avenging, as the latter wore beyond redemption; he had 
striven to live ouly the impersonal life of the thinker, of the 
scholar, to loave behind him alike the unnerving weight of regret 
and the bancful indulgence of a vain suspicion. But here the 
things of thote dead days had risen and forced themselves on him ; 
to his mind came whut until then had not touched him,—the belief 
that his foo had dealt him wider treachery than the mere treachery 
of fricndship,—that Trevenna had done more than leaye him 
unwarned in a dangerous downward course, but had robbed him 
and trepanned him under the smooth surface of fair and honest 
service. The utter extravagance and heedlessness of his joyous 
reign had Icft him no title to accuse another of causing any share 
of the destruction which followed on it; and the organisation of his 
mind was ono to which such an accusation could but vory slowly, 
and only on sheer cortainty, suggest itself. Yot now, looking back- 
ward to innumerable momorios, he bolioved that, in the pale of the 
law, his traitor had been as guilty of embezzlement as any within the 
law’s arraignment; he belioved that his antagonist had tempted, 
blinded, robbed, and betrayed him on a set and morciless scheme. 

Recalling the points of the Spanish Jow’s relation, slight and 
nameless as the recital had been in much, something that was near 
the actual truth came before his thoughts. He remembered how 
heavily the oluims of a money-lénder’s house had pressed on him 
for obligations in his own name, and for those where his name had 
been lent to others. If his fue and the Hebrew’s tyrant were one, 
how vast a notwork of intrigue and fraud might there not havo 
been wound about him! It was*but imagination, it was but 
aualogy and possibility, that suggested themselves vaguely to 
him: yet they fastoned thore, and an instinct for the ‘ wild 
justice” of revenge woke with it, passionate and unsparing. To 

*tling his foe down and hold him ing death-gripe, as the hound pulls 
down the boar, was a longing as intense upon him in its dommion 
ag it was on David of Israel, when the treachery of men and the 
triumph of evil-doers broke asunder his faith and wrung the fire 
of imprecation from his lips. 

As he looked back on all he had suffered, all he had lost, all he 
bad scen die out from him for ever, and all that for ever had for- 
saken him, he felt the black blood of the old murderous instinct 
latent in all human hearts rise and burn in him: utterly foreign to 
his nature, once grafted, it took the deadlier hold. 

“‘Q God!” he said, half aloud, in his clenched teeth, as he 
passed tho entrance ef the miserahle house, ‘‘ shall his crimas never 
find him out ?” 
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These crimes had given his betrayer a long immunity, they had 

iven him a lifetime of success; they had given him riches and 
Foor and the fruition of ripe ambitions; they had given him the 
desire of his heart and the laurels of the world :—would the time 
ever come when they should be quoted against him and strip him 
bare in the sight of the peopler The bitterness of unbelief, the 
weariness of desolation, fell on Chandos as the doubt pursued him. 
He had cleaved to honour for its own sake, and had loved and 
served men, asking no recompense; and he remained without 
reward. Pursuing fraud, and tyranny, and the wisdom of self- 
love, and the tortuous routes of unscrupulous sagacity, his enemy 
prospered in the sight of the world, and put his hand to nothing 
that ever failed him. There was a pitiless, cold, mocking sarcasm 
in the contrast, which left the problem of human existence dark as 
night in its mystery, which shook and loosened the one sheet- 
anchor of his life,—his loyalty to truth for truth’s own sake. 

The heart-sickness of Pilate’s doubt was on him; and he asked 
in his soul, ‘‘ What 7s truth ?”’ 

As he passed out into the narrow-arched doorway, some young 
revellers reeled past him,—handsome, dissolute, titled youths, who 
had been flinging themselves in the air in the mad dances till the 
dawn, at a ball of the people, dressed as Pierrots and Arlequins. 
‘They were going now to their waiting carriages, talking and 
laughing, while the sound of their voices echoed through the 
stiliness of the bruuking day in disjointed sentences. 

‘Castalia! DBesu nom! Selling lies with a face like a Titian: 
—how poetic!” 

‘“Very. But somebody, arpereuys had left her to the very 
ee TOSe of wanting her bread,—a common colophon to our 
iuy ¢ 3 

‘‘Wantcting with a few flowers; and Villeroy coula neither 
opt her nor trap her! He must haye been very béte/ Or 

p bE 


“A Pythoness. He is terribly sore on the subject. Pardieu! I 
wish we had her here! Women grow dreadfully ugly.” 

They had passed, almost ere the sense of the words had reached 
his ear and pierced the depths of his thoughts: involuntarily he 
paused where he stood in the entrance. ~ , 

“ Castalia!” . 

zie murmured the name with a pang: the indefinite words he 
had heard suggested so terrible a fate for her; and his heart went 
out to her in an infinite tendernoss,—that beautiful child, bril- 
rant as any passion-flower, desolate as any stricken fawn !” 

‘<(Yho is she P” 

Beatrix Lennox, standing unseen near him, heard alike the 
revella@e’ words and his echo of the name. 

He tlarted and turned to her. 

**She whom they spoke of P Ido not know; at least, I hope to 
Ks .qven I do not!’ 

‘ But the one who is in Fhe thoughts ?” 

She, who loyed him, had cz aight the softness of his voice and it 
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ae dread as he had repeated the name that had suddenly floated 
to his ear in the depths of Paris. He paused a moment; then he 
answered her :— 

‘‘ You have a woman’s heart; if it can feel pity, know it for her. 
She is nameless, motherless, friendless; i I could only—as a 
harsh mercy, yet the best left to me—leave her.” 

Her face grew paler; her lips set slightly. 

‘‘' You loved her, Chandos ?” 

An impatient sigh escaped him. 

‘‘Nol at least those follies are dead with my youth. If we had 
met earlier ——” 

‘Love is hot dead in you; it will revive,” she said, simply. 
‘Toll me of her.” 

‘There js nothing to tell. Wer parontage is unknown; she 
lives boulow Vallombrosa, and has but this one name,—Castalia. 
She will have the beauty and the genius of a Corinne; and 
she lies under the ban of illegitimacy, with no haven except a 
convent.” 

‘‘ But if she be the one of whom those youths spoke? The name 
8 rare.” 

‘Tush! do not hint it! If harm roach her, I shall feel myself 
guilty of her fate.” 

: oe then? You only forsook her whon you had wearied of 
er 

““No: you mistake me. Noman could weary of that oxquisite 
life; and it is as suilless as it is fair. I meant but this .—I believe 
her young heart was mine, though no love-words passed between 
us; and i haye doubted sometimes if my tardy mercy were not a 
cold and brutal cruelty. Because passion has no place in my own 
life, I forgot that regret could ha¥e any place in hers.” 

Hoe spoke gravoly, and his memory wandered from his listener 
away to that summer eye when some touch of the old soft folly 
had come back on him as his lips had met Castalia's,—away to the 
hours when the lustrous eloquence of her beaming eyes had re- 
flected his thoughts, almost ere they had been uttered, in that pure 
and perfect sympathy without which love is but a toy of the senses, 
a plaything of the passions. 
¢ Beatrix Lennox vooked at him long in silence. 

‘‘ She ts dear to you P” 

“If I let hor be so, it would be the sure signal for her loss to 
me.” 

Then bending his head to her in farewell, he went out into the 
dawn alone. 

Beatrix Lennox stood in the dark and narrow entrance, watching 
him as he passed away in the twilight of the dawn, through which 
the Marra flicker of the street-lights was burning dully. Her 
Ulack robes fell about her like the laces of the Spanish women; her 
face was very pale, for there was no bloom of art on its cheeks to- 
night, and her large eyes were suffused with tears over the dark- 
fess of their hazel gleam. There wgs beauty still in her,—the 
beauty of an autumn evening, that has the faded gadnees of dead 
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hopes, antl the tempest-clouds of past storms on its pale sunles- 
skies and on the red fire of its fallen leaves. 

“‘ He loves her, or he will love,” she murmured, in her solitude 
‘*T will seek out this child, and see if she be worthy of him, Ah 
no woman will be that! A gront man’s life les higher than ous 
love, loftier than our reach.” 


A few sours later, in the writing-cabinet of hor Roman villa, a 
famous diplomatist sat,—one who wovo her fine nets around all 
the body politic of the Continent, who schemed far away with 
Hastern quostions and Western complications, who had hor hand 
in Au ‘ria, her oyes on Syria, hor whisper in the Vatican, her 
uceptry in the Tuileries, her allios among the Monsignor, her keys 
to all the bureaux secrets, hor subtlo, vivacious, deleterious, danger- 
ous power overywhere. 

She was a terrible powor to hor foes, a priceless power to her 
party. ‘Those brilliant falcon eyes would pierce what a phalanx of 
ministers could not overcome; that unrivalled silver wit could 
consummate what sonferences and coalitions failed to compass ; 
that magical feminine subtlety could dupe, and mask, and net, and 
seduce, and wind, and unravel, and give & poison-drop of treachery 
in a crystal-clear swootmeat of frankness and compliment, and joiu 
with both sides at once, and glide unharmed away, as tt 
with neithor, as no male state-craft ever yet could do. The only 
mistake she made was that she thought the growth of the nations 
was to be pruned by an onamellcd paper-knife, and the peoples 
that were struggling for liberty as drowning men for air, wero to 
be bound helpless by the strings of Foroign Portfolios. But the 
error was not only hers; male state-craft has mado it for ages. 

Now it was of an idle thing she was speaking. One of her 
attendants stood before hor, a slight, pale, velvet-voiced Greok, 
long in her service, and skilled in many tongucs and many ways. 
He was reciting, with his finger on a little note-bouk, the heads of 
some trifling researches,—very trifling he thought them, he who 
was accustomed to bo a great lady’s political mouchard. ii 

‘* Still wandering; close on Yenctia; will soon want food; takes 
no alms; loft Vallombrosa two months ago; is known only by the 
name of Castalia; parentage unknown ; reared by the charity of 
the Church; supposed by the peasants to have fled to a stranger 
who spent the spring thereina villegiatura. That is all, madamo.” 

She listened, then beat hor jewellod fingers a little impatiently. 
ie That is not like your training,—to bring me an unfinished 
Axetch.” 

‘‘ There is nothing to be learned, madame.” 

The amused scorn of his mistross’s eyes flashed lightly over him. 

‘“* Tf a thing is on the surface, a blind man can feel it. Go; and 
tell me whon you come back both the name of this stranger and 
the name of her mother.” 7 

‘' It is imporsible, madame,” 
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She gave a sign of her hand in dismissal. 

‘* You must make impossibilities possible if you remdin with me.” 

The voice was perfectly gentle, but inflexible. Her servant 
bowed and withdrew. 

“TJ will know what sho is to him,” murmured Héloise de 1a 
Vivarol. 

The fair politician had not forgotten hor oath, 

‘Two woke later, the Greek, who dared not reappear wath his 
mission unaccomplished, sent his mistress, with profound apolog 
for continued failure, a trifle that, by infinite patience and ae 
difficulty, had been procured, with penitent confession of its theft, 
from a contadina of Fontane Amorose,—a trifle that had bcen 
taken from the dead, and secreted rathor from superstitious beliof 
in its holy powor than from its value. It was a httle, worn, thin, 
silver relic-case: on it was fecbly scratched, by some unskilful 
hand, a name,—*' Valeria Lull.” 


CITAPTER VIII. 
‘CRECORD ONE LOSI SOUL MORE.” 


In hia atolicr, early in th» next day, an artist stood painting. 
The garden was yery tranquil below; and the light within shoue 
on casts, antiques, bronzes, old armour, old cabinots, and half- 
completed sketches, all an artist’s picturesque lumbor. He hada 
fuir fume, and, though not rich, could livo in ease. He did not 
care for the gay Bohemianism of his brethren ; he had never done 
so. A sensitive, imaginative mMan,—poet ag well as painter,—of 
vivid fecling and secluded habits, he preferred solitude, and made 
companions of his own creations. Le stood before one now, 
lovingly touching and retouching it,—*a man with a rich Spanish 
Leuuty that would havo been very noble, but for « look of wavering 
jndecision and a startled, timorous, appealing glance too often iu 
his eyos. 

It was not there now; he was smiling down on his picture with 
a Blissful content in its promiae. It had the pure, clear, cool 
culour of the French school, with the luxuriance of an overtlowimg 
funey less strictly educated, more abundantly loosened, than 
theirs; it was intensely idealic, far from all realism, withal volup- 
tuous, yet never sonsual. The type of his nature might be fonnd 
in the picture; it was high, but it had scarcely strength enough 
in it to be the highest. Still, it was of a rare inlent; a rare poetry, 
and he might well look on it contented; he only turned from it to 
smile more fondly even still in the face of a young girl who leaned 
her hands on his shoulder to look at it with him,—a girl with the 
glow in her laughing loveliness that was in the warm autumnal 
Le without, the loveliness rich and full ef grace of a Spaniard 
of Mexico. 

“You aro happy, Agostino, with*it aud with mo P” 
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now. . 
As he stood before his picture, in the peace of the early day, the 
door opened, a light quick step trod on the oak floor. 

“s Ab, cher Agostino! how go the world and the pictures f 
You and La Sefivra are a study for one!” 

The painter started, with a sudden shiver that ran through all 
his limbs; a deadly pallor came under the warm olive tint of his 
cheek; he stood silent, like a stricken man. The Spanish girl, 
who had hurriedly moved from his embrace, with a blush over her 
face, did not see his agitation; she was looking shyly and in 
wonder at the stranger who entered so unceremonioysly on their 
solitude. 

‘‘ Haven’t seen you for some time, my good Agostino,” pursued 
Trevenna, walking straight up towards the easel, without taking 
the trouble to remove his hat from over his eyes or his cigar from 
between his lips. ‘‘ What are you dving here f—anything pretty P 
Queer thing, Art, to be sure! Never did understand it,—never 
should. J.ct me see: a young lady without any drapery,—unless 
some ivy on her hair can be construed into a concession to society on 
that hcad,— and a general atmosphere about her of moist leaves and 
hazy uncomfortableness. Now you've ‘idealised’ her into some- 
thing, I'll be bound, and will give her some sonorous Hellenic 
title, eh? That’s always the way. An artist gives his porter’s 
daughter five francs and a kiss to sit to him, dresses her up with 
some two-sous bunches of primroses from the Marché des Fleurs, 
paints her while they smoke bad tobacco and chatter argot together, 
and calls her the Genius of the Spring, or something as ie aw, 
Straightway the connoisseurs and critics go mad: it’s an ‘ artistic 
foreshadowing of the divine in woman ;’ or it’s an ‘ idealic repre- 
sentation o} ihe morning of life and the budding renai8sance of the 
earth ;’ or it’s a ‘fusion of many lights into one harmonious 
whulo ;’ or 1f’s some other art-jargon as nonsensical. And if you 
talk the trash, and stare at the nude ‘Genius,’ it’s all nght; but 
if you can’t talk the trush, and like to look at the live grisette 
dancing a rrgolboche, it’s all wrong, and you’re ‘such a coarse 
fellow!’ TVhat’s why I don’t lke Art; she’s such a humbug. 
‘Idealism!’ Why, it’s only Realism washed oz and vam Ip. 
with a litile glossing, as the raw-boned, yello’a-skinned ballet- 
hacks are :iressed up in paint and spangles and gossamer petticoats 
and set floating about as fairies. ‘ Idealism |’—that’s the science 
of seeing things as they aren’t; that’s all.” 

With which Trevenna, with his glass in his eye and his cigar in his 
teeth, completed his lecture on Art, hitting truth in the bull’s eye, 
as he commonly did, refreshing the Hudibrastic vein in him for his 
compulsory hypocrisies by a sparring-match with other people’s 
humbugs. He lied because everybody lied, because it was fitic, 
because it was neces - because it was one of the weapons that cut 
a way up the steep and solid granite of national vanity and social 
conventionalities ; but the man himself was too jovially cynical AG 
such an antithesis may be usq}) not to be naturally candid. a 
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would never have had for Ads crime the timorous conventional 
Ciceronian euphemism of Vixerunt; he would have come out from 
the Tullianum and told the people, with a laugh, that he’d killed 
Lentulus and the whole of that cursed set, because they were 
horribly in the way and were altogether a bad lot. He held his 
secret cards closer than any man living; but all the same he never 
era with his actions under specious names to himself, and he 

ad by nature the ‘‘cynical frankness” of Sulla. Indeed, this 
would sometimes break out of him, and cleave the dull air of 
English politics with a rush that made its solemn respectabilities 
aghast,—though tho mischief happened seldom, as Trevenna, like 
Jove, held hjs lightning in sure command, and was, moreover, the 
last man in the universe to risk an Icarus flight. 

Meanwhile, as the great popular leader utterod his diatribe 
against Art, the painter had remained silent and passive, like a 
slave before his taskmaster. The girl had left them at a mur- 
mured word in Spanish from him, aud they stood alone. Trevenna 
dropped himself into the painting-chair with his easy familiarity. 
_ ©You aro not lively company, cher Agostino, nor yet a wel- 

coming host,” he resumed. ‘‘ Didn’t expect to see me, I dare say ? 
[ haven’t much time to run about atoliers; still, as I was staying 
at the Court, I thought I'd give you a look. So you’ve married, 
eh? Very pretty creature, too, i dare say, for men who under- 
stand that style of thing; myself, ’'m a botter judge of a bouilla- 
baisse than of a mistress. Married, eh? You know what Bacon 
says about marriage and hostages to fortune, don’t you?” 

he artist’s dry lips opened without words;° his eyelids were 
raised for a moment, with a piteous, hunted misery bencath them ; 
he knew the meaning of the question put to him. 

‘*Don’t know very well what Bacon meant, myself,’ pursued 
Trevenna, Beating a careless tattoo with the mahl-stick. ‘* Wives 
and brats are hostages most men would be uncommonly glad to 
leave unredeemed, I fancy,—goods they wouldn’t want to take out 
of pawn ina hurry, if they once got yid of ’em. So you’ve married ? 
Well, I’ve no objection to that, if you see any fun in it: J shouldn't. 
You’ve learned one piece of wisdom: you never try dodging now. 
Quite right. Wherever you might go, J should know it.” 

The man who stood before him, like a slave whom the blood- 
hounds have run down and brought back to their bondage, shud- 
dered as he heard. 

“Oh, God!” he murmured, ‘‘ can you not spare me yet? I 
am so nameless a thing in the world’s sight, beside you! You 
have such vast schemes, such vast ambitions, so wide a repute, 80 
broad a field: can you never forget me, and let me go f” 

‘Cher Agostino,” returned the Right Honourable Member, 
‘you are illogical. A thing may be insignificant, but it may be 
wanted. A pawn may, before now, have turned the scale of a 
champion game of chess. Take care of the trifles, and the big 
events will take care of themselves. That’s my motto; though, of 
course, you don’t understand this, seeing that your trade in life is 
to svatter broad splashes of colour and leave fancy to fill em up,— 
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to paint a bectle’s back as if the universe hung in tho pre: 
Raphacliss1, and to trust to Providence that your daub of orange 
‘ooks like a sunset,—to make bolieve, in a word, with a little pot 
of oil and a little heap of coloured earths, just for all the cy 
children play at sand-building, in the very oddest employment 
that ever a fantastic devil set the wits of a man after! You are 
unpractical, that’s a mattor of course; but you are more :—you aro 
dosperately ungrateful !” 

A quiver of passion shook the artist’s frame; the scarlct flood 
flushed the olive of his dolicate check; he recoiled and rebelled 
against the tyranny that set its iron hecl upon his neck, as yoars 
before tho beautiful lad, whom the old Iebrow loved, had done so 
in the gloomy city den. 

‘“Ungratoful! Aro men grateful whose very lifo is not their 
ownP Aro men grateful who hourly draw their breath as a 
scourged dog’s? Aro men grateful who from their boyhood up- 
ward havo had their whole future held in hostage as chastisement 
for one poverty-sown sin P—grateful fur having their spirits broken, 
their souls accursed, their heurts fettored, their steps dogged, their 
sleep haunted, their manhood ruined? If they are gratetul, so am 
1: not elso.” 

Trevenna laughed good-humouredly. 

‘““My good fellow, I always told you yov ought to go on the 
stage: you'd mako your fortune there. Such a speech as that, 
now,—all a limproviste, too,— would bring down any house. 
tongunh ithe histrionic talents, Agostino; you’d be a second 
Talma. your raying set apart, however (and you're not good 
at elocution, ires-cher; who can ‘fetter’ hearts? who can ‘ break’ 
spirits ? It sounds just like somo doggerel for a valentine), you 
ere ungrateful. I might have sofit you to the hulks, and didn’t. 
My young Jew, you ought to be immeasurably my debtor.” 

He spoke quite pleasantly, beating a rataplan with the mahl- 
stick, and sitting crosswiso on the painting-chair. He was never 
out of temper, and some there were who loarned to dread that 
bright, sunny, insolent, mirthful good humour as they never 
(dreaded the most fiery or the most sullen furies of other men. 
ven in tho political arena, opponents had beon taught that thers 
was a fatul power in that cloud|pss and racy good temper, which 
neyer opened the slightest aperture for attack, but yet caught them 
so often and so terribly on the hip. 

‘‘Very ungrateful you are, my would-be Rubens,” resumed 
Troyenna. “Only think! Here is a man who committed a 
downright felopy, whom I could have put in a convict’s chains 
any day I liked, and I did nothing to him but let him grow up, 
and turn artist, and live in the pleasantest city in the world, and 
marry when he fancied the folly, and do all he liked in the way 
he liked best; and he can’t sce that he owes me anything! Oh, 
the corruption of the human heart!” 

With which Trevenna, having addressed the exposition to the 
Dryad on the easel, dealt her a iitle blow with the mahl-stick, and 
made a long eruel blur across fe still moist paint of her beautiful, 
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gravely-smiling mouth, that it had cost the painter so many hours, 
so many days, of loving labour to perfect. ° 

Agostino gave an involuntary cry of anguish. He could have 
borne iron blows rained down on his own head liko hail, botter 
er he could bear that ruin of his work, that outrage to his 
darling. 

“Ido it in the intorest of morality ; she’s too pretty and too 
sensual,” laughed Trovenna, as he drew the instrument of tortnre 
down over the delicate brow and tho long flowing tresses, makin 
a blurred, blotted, beaten mass whore tho thing of beauty h 
glowed on the canvas. He would not have thought of it, but that 
the gleam Of foar in his victim’s eyes, as the stick had accidontally 
slanted towards the easel, had first told him tho ruin he might 
make, To tormont was a mischicf aud a merriment that he neyor 
could resist, strong as his solf-control was in other things. 

It was the ono last straw that broke the long-suffermg camol’s 
back. With a cry as though some murdercr’s knife were at his 
own throat, the painter sprang forward and caught his tyrant’s 
arm, wronching tho mahl-stick away, though not until it was too 
late to save his Dryad, not until the ruthless cruelty had done its 
pleasure of destruction. 

‘‘ Merciful God!” he criod, passionately, ‘are you devil, not 
man? Sate yourself in my wretchcdness; but, for pity’s sake, 
sparo my works, the only treasure and redyumption of my weak, 
worthless, accursed life !” 

Trevenna shrugged his shoulders, knocking his cigar-ash off 
against the marvellous clearness of limpid, bubbling, prismatic, 
sunlit wator at the Dryad’s fvet, that had mudo ono of the chief 
beauties and wondors of the picture. 

** Agostino, bon enfant, you® should go on the stage. You spoak 
in strophes, and say ‘good-day’ to anybody like an Orestes seein 
the I‘uries! It must be vory oxhausting to keep up that narpoliak 
melo-dramatic height. Try life in skirt-slecves and slippers; it’s 
as pleasant again as life in the fragic toga. Lo logical. What’s 
to prevent my slashing that picture acroae, ght and left, with my 
pen-knifo, if Tlike? Not you. You tt: your life ‘weak and 
worthless ;’ far be it from me to disagreo with you; but what you 
think you ‘redcem’ it in by pginting young ladies au naturel from 
immoral models, putting some aed on their head and a pond at 
their feet, and calling it ‘idealism,’ I can’t see: that’s beyond me. 
However, I’m not an idealist: perhaps that’s why.” 

With which he swayed himself back in the painting-chair, and 
prodded the picture all over with his cigar, leaving little blots of 
ash and sparks of fire on each spot. Martin and Gustavo Doré are 
mere novices in the art of inventing tortures, beside the ingonuity 
of Trevenna’s laughing humour. 

The man he lectured thus stood silent by, paralysed, and quivering 
with an anguish that trembled in him from head to foot. Agostino 
had not changed ; the yielding, timorous, sensitive nature, blending 
a vivid imagination with a woman’s susceptibility to fear, was 
unaltered in him, and laid hit, utterly at the mercy of every 
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stronger temperament and sterner will, even when he was mo 
sabrina so ile ak fire o a futile rebellion. mentee 

: , Heaven!” he moaned, passionately, ‘* I thoucht you had 
forgotten me! I thought you tad wearied of my ries. and would 
Joave mne in a little peace! You are so rich, so famous, 80 success- 
ful; you have had so many victims groater far than I; you stand 
eo high in the world’s sight. Can you never let one so poor and 
powerless as I go free?” 

‘* Poor and powerless is a figure,” said Trevenna, with a gesture 

of his cigar. ‘You will use such exaggerated language; your 
beggarly little nation always did, calling themselves the chosen of 
Ifeaven, when they were the dirtiest little lot of thiever going, and 
declaring now that they’re waiting for their Messiah, while they’re 
buying our old clothes, picking up our rags, and lying aw pluisir 
in our police-courts! You aren’t poor, cher Agostino, for a 
punter; and you're really doing well. Paris talks of your pic- 
tures, and the court likes your young ladies in ivy at nothing 
else. You're prosperous,—on my word, you aro; but don’t flatter 
yoursolf 1 shall ever forget you. I don’t forget!” 
_ Ho sent a pull of smoke into the air with those throo words; 
in them he embodied the whole of his career, the key-uote of 
his character, the pith and osscuce at once of bis success und of his 
pililassioss, 

A heavy, struggling sigh burst from his listener as he heard; it 
was the sclf-same contest that had takon place years previous in the 
lamp-lit den of the bill-disconnting oflices, the contest between 
weaknoss that suffered mortally, and power that unsparingly 
enjoyed. Tho terrible bondago had enclosed Agostino’» whole 
lito; he folt at times that it would pursue him even beyond the 

rave. 
on Is thero no price I can pay at onco?” he said, yaaa his 
voice broken ag with physical pain,—‘‘ no task I can work out 
at a blow ?—no tribute-money I can toil for, that, gained, will 
buy me peace ?” : 

“As if I evor touched a son of his earnings, or sot him to rae 
my walls for nothing! Morcy! tho ingratitude of the Hebrow 
race!” cried Treyenna, amusedly, to his cigar. 

The black, sad, lustrous eyes of the Spanish Jew flashed with ~ 
momentary fire that had the longing in them, for the instant, t¢ 
strike his tyrant down stone-dead. 

“Take my money? No! You do not seek that, bocause it is 
@ drop in the ocean boside all that you possess, all that you have 
rubbed other men of so long! I make too little to tempt you, or 
you would have wrung it out of me. But you have done a million 
times worse. You haye taken my youth, my hope, my spirit, my 
liberty, and killed them all. You have made a mockery of mercy, 
that you might hold me in a captivity worse than any slave's. 
You have made me afraid to love, lest what I love should be 
dragged beneath my shame. You have made me dread that she 
should bear me children, lest they be born to their father’s fate. 
You haye ruined all manhood in ~1e, and made me weak and base 
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and terror-stricken as any cur that cringes before his master’s 
we 2 You have made me a poorer, lower, viler wrgtch than I 
could ever have been if the Law had taken its course on me, and 
beaten strength and endurance into me in my boyhood, by teaching 
me openly and unflinchingly the cost of crime, yet had left me 
some gate of freedom, some hope of redemption, some release to a 
liberated life when my term of chastisement should have been over, 
—left me all that you have denied me since the hour you first had 
me in your power, In a cruelty more horrible and more unending 
than the hardest punishment of justice ever could have been.” 

The torrent of words poured out in his rich and ringing voice, 
swifter and more eloquent the higher his revolt and the more vain 
his anguish grew. ‘his was his nature to feel passionately, to 
rebel passionately, to lift up his appeal in just and glowing pro- 
testation, to recoil under his bondage suffering beyond all expres- 
sion, but to do no more than this,—to be incapable of action, to be 

owerless for real and vital resistance, to spend all his strength 
in that agonised upbraiding, which he must have known to be 
as jean as for the breakers to fret themselves against the granite 
sea-wall. 

Trevenna listened quietly, with a certain amusement. It was 
always uncommonly droll to him to see the Se Ucele of weak 
natures; he knew they would recoil into his hand, passive and 
helpless agents, conquered by the sheer, unexpressed force of his 
own vigorous and practical temperament. Studies of character 
were always an amusement to him; he had a La-Bruyére-like 
taste for their analysis; tho vastness of his knowledge of human 
nature did not prevent his relishing all its minuti#. What the 
subjects of his study might suffer under it, was no more to him 
than what the frog suffers, whgn he pricks, flays, cuts, beheads, 
and lights a lucifer match under it, is to the man of science in his 
pursuit of anatomy and his refutation of Aristotle. 

‘‘ Very well done! pity it’s not at the Porte St. Martin. All 
bosh! Still, that’s nothing against.a bif of melodrama anywhere,” 
he said, carelessly. ‘‘Shut up now, though, please. Let’s go to 
business.” 

The artist seemed to shiver and cullapse under the bright, brief 
words; the heart-sick passions, the flame of sudden rebellion, and 
the fire of vain recrimination faded off his face, his head sank, his 
lips trembled: just so, years before, had the vivid grace of his 
youth shrunk and withered under his taskmaster’s eye. 

‘‘You paint the Princess Rossillio’s portrait?” pursued his 
catechist. 

Agostino bent his head. 

‘¢ And go to her, of course, tu take it P” 

The Spanish Jew gave the same mute assent. 

‘‘Can't you speak? Don’t keep on nodding there, like a man- 
darin in a tea-shop. You'd words enough just now. You pajnt 
it in her boudoir, don’t you, because the fight’s best ?” 

em lifted his heavy eyes. 

‘“Bince you know, why ask me &” 
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*« Leave questions to me, and reply fout bref,” said his interro- 
gator, with a curt accont that bore abundant meaning. ‘* You've 
pares a cabinct that’s on the right hand of the fire-place P” 

vo. 

‘CAh! you can answor sonsibly at last! Well, that cabinet’s 
madamo’s dosputch-box. You know, or you may know, that she 
is the most moddlesome intriguer in Hurope; but that’s nothing 
to you. In the left-hand top drawer is her Austro-Venotian 
correspondence. Among it is a letter from the Vienna Nuncio. 
When you leave the boudoir to-day, you will know what that 
letter contains.” 

Agostino started; a dew broko out on his forehead, a flush 
stained his clear brown check with its burning shanie; his eyes 
grow terribly yitcous. 

‘More sin! more dishonour!”’ he mutfered, in his throat. 
‘“‘ Let mo go and starve in the streots, rather than drive me to 
such deeds as these !” 

Trovenna laughed, his pleasant lonhomte in no way changed, 
though there was a dash moro of authority in his tone. 

“Quict, you Jew dog! Really, you do got too melodramatic to 
be amusing. ‘There's no occasion for any heroics, but—you’ll be 
able to tell me this tino to-morrow.” 

Tho artist covercd his fuco with his hands, and his form shook 
to and fro iu an Irropressible agitation. 

« Anything but this !—anything but this! Give me what labonr 
you will what poverty, what shame; but not this! I can never 
ae in peace intg ny durling’s eyes, if I tako this yillany upon 
wy life!” 

cf Nobody's alluding to villany,” said Trevenna, with a tranquil 
brevity. ‘As to your darling’s oyes, they're nothing to anybody 
except yourself. 1f the only mon’ who ‘Jvok into’ wémon’s eyes 
ure the honest ones, the fair 6ex must get uncommon few lovers. 
You've heard what I said. Know what the letter’s about. I 
don’t toll you dew you're tu know it. Get tho princess to show it 
you. Yow're a yery handsome follow,—black curls and all the rest 
of i1t,—and her Jlighnoss is a connoisseur in masculine charms.” 

With which Trevenna laughed, and got up out of the depths of 
the painting-chair. 

Agostino stood in his path, a decp-red flush on his forchoad, the 
blaze of froshly-lightoned rebellion in his eyes. 

‘“'You use your power over me to force me to such things in 
your service as this! What if they wore spoken? what if they 
were cited against you? You, high as you are in your success 
aud your wealth and your rank, would be thought lower yet than 
J have ever fallen. Do you not fear, even you, that one day you 
may sting and goad mo too far, and I may give myself up to your 
worst work for the sake of obtaining my yengeanco ?” 

Trevenna smilod, with a certain laughing good-tempered in- 
dulgence, such as a man may extend to a child who menaces him 
with its impotent fury. 

“* Tres-cher, who would believe you) Say anything you like; it’s 
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nothing to me. I havea little bit of paper by me that, once upon 
a time, M. Agostina Mathias signed with a name not hisown. I 
was bbe lenient to him; and if he doesn’t appreciate thte clemency 
the world will, and think him an ungrateful young Hebrew cur, 
who turns, like all curs, on his benefactor. Prosecute you now it 
wouldn’t, perhaps, since the matter’s been allowed to sleep: but 
criminate you and disgrace you it would most decidedly. You'd 
bo hounded out all over Europe; and for your pretty Spaniard, I 
heard a Court Chamberlain admiring her yestorday, and saying she 
was too zood for an atelier :—she’d soon be his mistress, when sho 
knew you a felon. Ah, my poor Agostina, when you onco broke 
the law, you put your head into a steol-trap you'll never draw 
it out of again. Only fools break the laws. Lxcuso the per- 
sonality i” 

Onder the ruthless words of truth Agostino shrank and cowered 
again, like a beaten hound; he had no strength against his task- 
master,—he never could have had: he was hemmed in beyond 
escape. Moreover, now he had another and a yet moro irresistible 
rein by which to be held in and coerced,—the love that he bore, 
and that he received from, his young wife. 

‘*'You’ll do that, then?” said Trevenna, with the carclossness 
of a mattor of course. ‘Bring some picture to show mo to-morrow 
morning,—Darshampton likes pictures, becauso it couldn’t tell a 
sixpenny.daub from a Salvator Rosa,—and remember every line 
of the &4icio’s letter. You understand? I don’t want to hear 
yous'means; I only want the results.” 

‘‘I will try,” muttered Agostino. Ile loathed crime and dis- 
honour with an unuttorable hatred of 1t; he longed, ho strove, to 
keep the roads of right and justice; his nature was one that loved 
the peace of virtue and the daylight of fair dealing. Yet, by his 
unconquerab fear, by his waxelike mobility of temper, by his 
past sin, and by his future dread, he was forced into the very 
paths and made the very thing that he abhorred. 

‘‘People who ‘try’ aren’t my people,” said tho member for 
Darshampton, curtly. ‘‘ Those wifo do are the only ones that 
suit me.” 

Agostino shrank under his eye. 

“IT will come to you to-morrow,” he murmured, faintly. He 

ehad mo thought, not the slightest, of how he should be able to 
accomplish this sinister work that was set him; but he knew that 
ho must do it, as surely as his countrymen of old must make their 
igicks without straw, for their conquerors and enslavers. 
venna, nodded, and threw down his mahl-stick with a final 
lunge at the Dryad. 

‘All right! of course you will. You ought to bo very grateful 
‘to mo that I let you off so easily. Some men would make you 

ve up to them that charming Spanish Sefiora of yours, as Maurice 
le Saxe took Favart’s wife de la part du roi. But that isn’t my 
line. I’ve coveted a good many things in my day, but I never 
coveted a woman.” 

With which he threw his sinoked-out cizar away, and went 
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across the atelier and out at the door, with a careless nod to his 
victim. He had so much to fill up every moment of his time, that 
he could ill spare the ten minutes he had flung away in the amuse- 
ment of racking and tormenting the helplessness of the man he 
tortured, and he knew that he would be obeyed as surely as though 
he spent the wholo duy in further threats. 

Trevenna had two especial arts of governing at his fingers’ 
ends: he never, by any chunce, compromised himself, but also he 
never was, by any hazard, disobeyed. Le had a large army of 
employés on more or less secret service about in the world; but as 
there was not one of them who held a single trifle that could 
damage him, so there was not one of them who ever, ventured not 
to ‘‘come up to time ” oxactly to his bidding, oz to fuil to keep his 
counsel with silence a la mort. 

The artist Agostino, left to his solitude, throw himself forward 
against the broad rest of the chair, his arms flung across it, his 
head bent down on them: he could not bear tu look upon the 
defaced canvas of his treasured picture; he could not beur to see 
the light of the young day, while he knew himself a tool so 
worthless aud so vile. Jle might have been s0 happy! and this 
chain was for ever weighting his limbs, eating into his flesh, 
dragging him back as ho sought a purer life, waking him from his 
sleep with its chill touch, holding him ever to his master’s will 
and to his master’s work,—will and work that left him free and 
unnoticed perhaps for years, and then, whon he had begun to 
breathe at liberty und to hope for peace, would find him out 
wherever he was, and force him to the path they pointed! 

Agostino had hoped oftentimes that as his bond-ruler rose in the 
honour of men and the success of the world, he would forget eo 
nameless and so powerless a life as his own: he had found his 
hope a piteous error. Trevenna had said truly he never forgot; 
the smallest weapon that might be ready to his hand some day he 
kept continually finely polished and within hisreach. The painter 
knew that he must learn what, was indicated to him,—by betrayal, 
or chicanery, or secret violence, or whatsoever means might open 
to him,—or be blasted for life by one word of his tyrant. He 
abhorred the dishonour, but he had not courage to refuse it, 
Knowing the cost of such refusal. It was not the first time by 
many that such missions had becn bound on him: yet every time 
they brought fresh horror and fresh hatred with them. But he 
was hunted and helpless; he had no resistance; throughout his 
life he had paid the price exacted, rather than meet the fate that 
waited him if it were unpaid. He clung to the sweetness, the 
tranquillity, the growing renown, and the newly-won love of his 
existence; he clung to them, even embittered by the serpent’s 
trail that was over them, with a force that made him embrace any 
alternative rather than see them perish, that laid him abjectly at 
the mercy of the one who menaced them. 

Lost 1x his thoughts, he did not hear the footfall of the Spanish 
girl as she re-entered the atelier. She paused a mument, amazed 
end terrified, ag she saw h‘s attitude of prostrate grief and 
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dejection, then threw herself beside him with endearing words 
and tearful caresses, in wonder at what ailed him. ® He raised 
himself and unwound her arms from about him, shunning the 
gazo of her eyes. She thought him as true, as loyal-hearted, as 
breat = he knew himself to be weak and criminal and hopelessly 
enslaved. 

‘“What is it? What has happened?” she asked him eagerly, 
trying to draw down his face to hers. 

He smiled, while the tears started woman-like benoath his 
lashes. He led her gently towards the ruined canvas. 

‘Only that ;—an accident, my love!” 

The brightmess cf the Dryad all blurred and marred by the 
ruthlessness of tyranny was a fit emblem of his life. 


By noon that day, in the boudoir of the Italian princess, all 
glimmering with a soft glisten of azure and silver through its 
rose-hued twilight, he chanced to be left for a fow moments in 
solitude. Her Uighness had not yet risen. 

‘““O God!” he ‘hough, ‘do devils rule the world P There aru 
always doors opened so wide for any meditated sin !” 

Then, with a glance round him like a thief in the night, his hand 
was pressed on the spring of the Russian cabinet; the letter of the 
Nuncio lay uppermost, with its signature folded foremost; a moment, 
and its delicate feminine writing was scanned, and each line remem- 
bered with a hot and terrible in, us that made it graven as 
though bitten in by aquafortis op bs memory. The note was put 
back, the drdwer closed; the artfast stood bending over his palette, 
and pouring the oil on some fair carmine tints, when the Princess 
of Naples swept into the chamber. . 

She greeted him with a kindly, careless graco, with a pleasant 
smile in the brown radiance of her eyes; and she saw that his 
cheek turned pale, that his eyelids drooped, that his voice 
quivered, as he answered her. 

.. “ Fovero! com’ é bello!” thought Irene Rossillio; and che 
laughed a little, as she thought that even this Spanish Jew of a 
Jap a could not come into her presence without succumbing to 
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BOOK THE EIGHTH. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE OLAIMANT OF THE PORPHYRY CDAMBER. 


Gq 


BEFORE tho door of an Italian albergo, somo men had besn 
drinking and laughing in the ruddy light of an autumn day, just 
upon the setting of the sun,—men of the mountains, shepherds, 
goatherds, and one or two of less peaceable and harmless 
callings,—rough comrades for a belated night on the hill-side, 
whose argument was powder and ball, and whose lair was made 
with the wolves and the hares. The house, low, lonely, poor, was 
overhung with the festoons of vines, and higher yet with the great 
shelf of roadside rock, from which there poured down, so close 
that the wooden loggia was often splashed with its spray, a 
tumbling, foaming, brown glory of water that rolled hissing into 
a pool dark as night, turning as it went the broad black wood of a 
mighty mill-wheel. The men had been carousing carelessly, and 
shouting over their wine and brandy snatches of muleteer and 
boat-song, or the wild ribaldry of some barcarolle, their host 
drinking and singing with them. for the vintage hag been good, 
and things went well with him in his own way, here out of 
the track of cities, and in the solitude of great strotches of sear 
sunburnt grass, of dense chestnut-forest, of hills all purple and 
cloud-topped in the vast, clear, dream-lke distance. Now, flushed 
with their drink and heedless in their revels, rough and tumul- 
tuous as wild boors at play, they were circled round the doorwa 
in a ring that shut out alike all passage to the osteria and 
passage to the road; and they were enjoying torture with chat 
strange instinctive zest for it that underlies most human nature, 
and breaks out alike in the boor who has a badger at his mercy 
and the Czsar who has a nation under his foot. 

They had the power and they had the temptation to torment, and 
the animal natures in them, hot with wine and riotous with mirth 
rather than with any colder cruelty, urged them on in it; one or 
two of them, also, were of tempers as coarse and as savage a8 any 
of the brutes that they hunted, and peals of brutal laughter rang 
out from them on the sunny autumn air. 

‘‘Sing, my white-throated bird!” cried one. ‘‘ Dance a measure 
with me!” cried another. ‘‘ Pour this down your pretty lips, and 
kiss us for it!” ‘You'll be humble enough before we've donc , 
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with you, my proud beauty!” ‘* We'll tie you up by a rope of that 
handsome bright hair!” ‘‘Come, now, laugh and take it easy, or, 
by-Bacchus, we'll smash those dainty limbs of yours ike maize- 
stalks!” 

‘The shouts echoed in tumult, ringing with laughter, and broken 
with oaths, and larded with viler words of mountain-slang, that 
had no sense to the ear on which they were ffung in their pollutin 

i In the centre of the ferocious revelry, beneath the bronze 
and crimson canopy of the hanging porch-vine, and with the 
western light shed full upon her, stood Castalia. Tho tall, lithe, 
voluptuous grace of hor form rose out against the darknosa of the 
entrance-way like the slender, lofty height of a young palm; the 
masses of het hair swept backward from her forehead. Her face 
was white as doath to the lips; an unutterable horror was on it, 
but no yielding fear; it was proud, dauntless, heroic with the 
spirit that rose higher with every menace. Her eyes looked 
steadily at the savage, flushed faces round her, so coarse, so 
loathsome in their mirth; her hands were folded on her bosom, 
holding to it the book she carried. They might tear her limb from 
limb, as they threatened, like the fibres of the maize; but the 
royal courago in her would never bend down to their will. They 
had hemmed her in by sheer brute strength, and their clamour of 
hideous jest, their riot of insolent admiration, were a torture to 
her, passing all torture of steel or of flame; but they could not 
vas one moan from her, much less could they wring one suppli- 
cation. 

‘* Altro!” laughed the foremost, a sunburnt colossal mountain- 
thief of the Appenine. ‘‘ Waste no more parley with her. If she 
will not smile for fair words, she shall squeak for rough ones. My 
pretty princess, give me the first kiss of those handsome lips of 

rours!”? = ® : 

: He launched himself on her as he spoke, his hand on the gold of 
her hair and the linen broideries of her delicate vest; but her eyes 
had watched his movement: with a shudder like the antelope’s 
under the tiger’s claws, she wrenched herself from him, pierced the 
eircle of her torturers before they could stay her, and, before they 
could note what she did, had sprung with the mountain swiftness 
of her childhood on to the rocks overhanging the water-wheel. 
Another bound in mid-air, light,and far-reaching as a chamois’s, 
and she stood on the broad wooden ledge of the wheel itself, that 
was stopped from work and was motionless in the torrent, with 
the foam of the spray flung diets around her, and the black 
pool hissing below. A yell of baffled rage broke from her tor- 
mentors; yet they were checked and paralysed at the darin 
of the action and at the beauty of her posture, as she was poise 
there on the wet ledge of the wheel-timber, her hair floating back- 
ward, her eyes flashing down upon them, her hands still holding 
the book, the roar and the surge of the torrent beneath her 
moving her no more to fear than thcy move the chamois that 
spring from rock to rock. They forgot their passions and their 
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fury for the moment in amaze and in admiration, wrung out from 
them by a, temper that awed them the more because they could 
comprehend it in nothing. 

‘‘Oome down!” they shouted, with one voice; ‘‘come down! 
You have gone to your death!” 

Where she stood on the wood-work, with the water splashing her 
foet and the boiling chasm yawning below, she glanced at them 
and siniled. 

‘“ Yes; I have that refuge from you.” 

‘« Per fede /” thundered the mountaineer who had first menaced 
her, ‘ there are two can play at that game, my young fawn!” 

With a leap, quick and savage as his own rage, he sprang on to 
the shelf of rock. There was only the breadth of the falling water 
hetween them; she had cleared it, so could he. She looked at the 
pool, cavernous and deep, at her feet, then let her eyes rest on him 
avec 
sé it, if you dare!” she said, briefly; and her gaze went back- 
ward to the torrent with a dreaming, longing, wistful tendorness. 

‘‘ You will save me!” she murmured to the water. ‘‘ There is 
only one pain in dying,—to leave the world that has his irfe.” 

She swayed horself lightly, balancing herself to spring with 
unerring measure whore the eddy of the torrent was deepest. 
Arresting her in the leap, and dadena her persecutors, a voice, 
doop and rich, though hollow with age, fell on the silence. 

‘© Wait! Will you be murderers ?” 

Out of the darknoss of the entrance issued the tall, bent, 
wasted form of the blind Hebrew, majestic as a statue of Moses, 
with ae hands outstretched, and his sightless eyes seeking the 
sunlight. 

ol am blind,” he said, slowly; ‘‘but I know that wrong is 
being done. Maiden, whoever you be, do not fear; come to me; 
and the curse of the God of the guiltless fall on those who would 
seek to harm you!”’ 

The men, stilled though sullen, riotous rather than coldly cruel, 
stood silent and wavering, glancing from her, where she was 
poised amidst the dusky mist of the foam-smoke, to the austere 
and solemn form of the old man suddenly confronting them: they 
were shamed by his rebuke; they were awed by her courage; they 
hung like sheep together. 

‘‘Take care!” murmured the host, who was alarmed, and 
wished the scene ended. ‘‘Let her go. The Jew has the evil 
8 e 

vA faint smile flitted over the withered, saturnine face af the 
Israelite. 

‘¢ Yes,” he answered, with a bitterness that under the turn of 
the words was acrid with remorse,—‘‘ yes, I have the evil 
Many souls have been cursed by me; many men have wished thet 
their mothers had never borne them when once I have looked 
on their faces; many lives, that were goodly as the your. 
Luy-troe ere I saw them, withered and fel] under my glance, Let 
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the maiden come in peace to me; and go, or worse will happen 
unto you.” : 

The subtlety of the Hebrew turned to just account the boorish 
ore superstitious terrors of the men: they slunk together in awa 
of him. 

‘Tt was only play,” they muttered: ‘‘ wé meant no harm.” 

The blackness of the stern sightless eyes that were turned on 
them filled them with terror; they crossed themselves, and wished 
the earth would hide them from his poison-dealing glance. Castalia, 
where she stood, watched him with that meditative, far-reaching 
gaze that had all the grave innocence of a child, all the luminous 
insight of a poet. She held her perilous station still high above on 
the plank of the wet muill-wheel, with the white steam of the 
torrent curling round. 

' With the instinct of the blind, Ignatius Mathias turned towards 
er. 

‘Come down, my child: I will have care of you.” 

‘¢ I will come when they have left.” 

The J eu turned to them with a gesture majestic as any prophet’s 


mmand. 

‘You hear her; go!” 

With sullen, muttered oaths, snarling like dogs baffled of a 
bone, the mountaineers slunk from him into the osteria, to drown 
their wrath and quench their superstitious fears in some fresh 
skins of wine. Then he lifted his eyes to the place where he knew 
ey she was, and where the rushing of the torrent told him her 

nger. 

‘“I cannot aid you; I have no sight; but you will trust me!” 

She looked at him a moment longer, then, with the deer-like 
elasticity ang surety of her mountain training, sprang once more 
across the width of the falling stream, and down the stone ledges, 
slippery with the moisture and holding scarce footing for a lizard, 
and came to him. ° 

*‘Yos, I will trust you. I thank‘you very greatly.” 

He raised his hand, and touched her hair. 

‘“‘T cannot see you. Your voice is sweet, and sounds very 
young; but it is proud. Itis not the voice of a wanderer; it 
spewks as though it ought to command. What are you P” 

‘‘ Very friendless.” 

“Truly. Are you far from your home P” 

she ey far.” 

why have you left it P” 

‘‘ Partly, because they said unjust evil.” 

**Of you P” 

“Of me and of one other. I would not stay where the talse 
speakers dwelt,” 

‘You had better have sought the refuge betieath tho water, 


then; you will find no footing to your taste on earth. Are you 
ee wholly alons P” 
“ You,” 
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‘‘An! and aro still but a child, by the clearness of your yoioa 
To-day is but a sample of the dangors that lie in wait for you: the 
lions will not let such a fawn go by in peace.” 

‘‘ There is always death.” . 

‘‘Not always. And where is it you are bound now?” 

‘‘T want to go to large cities.” 

‘‘To go to the lion’s den at once, then. Large cities! And 
for you, who chose the risk of your graye rather than a rough 
soir: from these men of the hills? Do you know what cities 
ure P” 

‘‘No; but I must goto them.” Her hands pressed the book 
closer; she thought that in cities alone could she see or hear what 
she sought. 

The austere, worn, darkened face of the Hebrew grew gentler ; 
she moved his pity, all ye though he had been; she recalled 
to him the youth of his dead darling, when, far away in the buried 
past, his heart had beat and his life had loved in the summer glories 
of the sierras. He was very old, but that memory lived still. 

‘‘ And do you know the way to any cities ?” 

‘ Not at all.” 

‘‘ F'ow do you guide yourself, then P” 

‘‘ Ey chance.”’ 

‘‘And chance plays you cruel caprices, my homeless bird! 
What chance was it led you to those men ?” 

She shuddered ; but the passionate blood that ran in her, flushed 
ber cheek and glowed imperially in her eyes. 

‘They were boors, and had boors’ barbarity! I asked my way, 
and wanted a little bread, if they would sell it me at the osteria ; 
and, before I could see them, those mon were round me, bidding 
me Laugh and dance and sing.” ‘ : 

‘‘ Mayhap if you had done so you would have put them in good 
humour.” 

He was blind, and could nof see the look that glanced on him 
from the dark shadows of her lashes. 

‘‘ [/—beg their sufferance, by obeying their bidding, by amusing 
thoir idleness like any strolling tambourine-singer? They should 
have killed me first !’ o ; 

‘*'Vorily, you should have emperors’ blood in you! You well- 
uigh killed yourself to escape them.” 

‘‘ Well, what else was thereto do? Mencan avenge themselves ; 
women can only die.” 

He bent his eyes on her as though, sightless as they wore, he 
would fain read her features. 

‘You have grand creeds. Who taught them?” 

‘‘They are not creeds, I think; they are instincts.” 

‘‘Qnly in rare natures. But have you none in all the world te 
shield you from such risks ?” 

‘‘Nono. But I can shield myself.” 

‘* How do you live, then?” 

“‘T have sold the flowers, pnd sung an office here and there. 
Qod is always good.” 
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The tears welled slowly into her eyes. She would not say what 
she had suffered. ; 

‘* But why is it that you wander thus? ‘You can come of no 
peasant blood ?”’ 

She was silent. She could not have spoken of the thoughts that 
ay at her heart,—of the goal that made her search for the sake of 
life itself. The words which had been said to her in the Italian 
town had wakened shame and frozen her to silence, though neither 
hor purpose nor her will faltered. 

‘What has sent you out alone? Have any done you wrong P” 

‘*Only they who spoke evil unjustly.” 

“If you bold that a wrong, do not come into cities. But you 
speak faintly. JIave you broken your fast P” 

‘** Not to-day.” 

She spoke very low; she could not lie, but she could not bear to 
say the truth,—that she had eaten but a little milk and millet- 
bread in the past twenty-four hours. She had intense strength to 
endure, and she had too much pride to complain, though a faint 
weakness was on her, and her limbs seemed weighted with lead in 
the aching exhaustion that comes from want of food. His sight- 
less eyes sought her with a grave compassion; the self-restraint 
and force of endurance touched tho iron mould of his nature as 
softer things might not have done. 

‘‘Well, see here. I am poor, but Iam a little wealthier than 
ou. I go to cities where my people are good. I am very aged; 
ut still I can give you some guidance, some shield, at least from 

insult. Come with me.” 

‘‘No. Itis a gentle charity; but I cannot take charity.” 

‘‘ Whoever you are, you should be the daughter of kings! 
Listen. You are but a child, and I claim the title of age. Iam 
blind, as you see; I am solitary, I have no companion save only 
my little dog; youcan aid mein much. Lend me your sight, and 
I will lend you my counsel. It will be quittance of all debt 
between us. I go to Venice; come there, and from there you can 
do what you will.” 

‘‘To Venice !” 

Her eyes lightened ; it was the city of which she had heard most 
fr6m him whom she sought,—the city whence Chandos had come 
into the beech-woods below VaMombrosa, 

‘‘ Yes,” answered the Jew. ‘One is gone thither whom [ fol- 
low. Your eyes will be fair friends to me; let me have their 
companionship on the road, at least.” 

She wavered. The longing on her was great to reach Venice. 
She thought that there the silence that reigned between her and 
the life she had lost might be broken. 

‘* Shall it be so?”’ he asked her. 

‘Tf it will not weary you.” 

‘“‘That is well! Who should serve each other, if not the 
desolate P And yet I ee not altogether wrongly when I told 
those ruffians that I had the evil eye. Not in the sense of their 
fools’ superstitions, but my eyesgiave been evil; sight has been 
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blasted from them ina just judgment. My life has beon long, and 
cruel, and darkly stained. You have no fear of meP”’ 

She looked at him with a musing, lingering gazo. The face she 
gaw was stern and harsh and ploughed with deep lines; but sho 
read ita true meaning aright. 

‘‘No,” she said, simply; ‘‘I have no fear.” 

The brown, furrowed brow of the old mau cleared. Becauso he 
had forfeited the right to trust, trust was the sweeter to him. 

“So !—that is right. Youth without faith is a day without sun. 
Yours will not be wronged by me. Waita while, then; 1 need 
food, and they shall ae you some grapes. Your hands are hot. 
When I have fairly rested, wo will begin to travel onwgrd. CQuide 
me to the shade. Are there no trees? There; let us stay there. 
Have no foar; your persecutors will not return.” 

So they rested bencath the gold-flecked boughs of a broad syca- 
more that grew beside the pool of the water-mill, with the depth 
of shadow ilung on the white Syrian head of the old man, and the 
deep space of the oddying stream, and the sun through the leaves 
lighting on the grace of her young limbs ard tho musing beauty of 
her eyes, as, where the book of ‘ Lucréce” lay open on the grass, 
they dwelt on the words that Castalia know by heart as a child 
knows his earliest prayers,—that had never spoken to any as they 
spoke to her,—that were richor in hor sight than all the gold of the 
world, and wore to her as in Oriental ages the scroll that their 
prophets and kings had traced were in the sight of the people’s 
awed love and listening reverence. 

“Tt was not true to say I was alone,” she mused; ‘‘ not alone 
while his thoughts are with me.” 

And in them solitude, and danger, and the gnawing of famine, 
and the heart-sickness of her young life, cast adrift on the fever 
and the wilderness of the world, Were alike forgotten‘where she 
leaned, in the autumn light, beside the cnly man among his 
creditors who had not uncovered his head before tho dignity of 
calamity in the porphyry hall of Olarencieux. 


CHAPTER IL 
“(MAGISTER DE VIVIS LAPIDIBUS.” 


Unper the great emoke pall that overhung Darshampton there 
were riote,-—niots of tho eternal conflict which has been waged 
since the Gracchan Proletariate, and will be waged on, God knows 
how long, through the cycles of the future. ee were high; 
trades were bad; political ignorance was run mad, catching half- 
truths and whole wrongs as it went, but braying of them so that 
the sane were fain to stop their ears, in the same blunder as the 
burrowing ostrich makes. Workers had struck almost to a man; 
masters wowld not or could not yield; there wore misery, error, 
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wild justice, blind injustice, crippled creeds groping in twilight, 
wrong codes hunger-sharpened, right premisses and wnong deduc- 
tions, the tgnoratio elencht of individual suffering, that oe 
itself an injured world, the passion of starving lives that pe ed 
themselves want of bread was resistless logic; all the eterna) 
antagonisms of Labour and Capital were camped here as it were 
on one common battle-ground, with the angry smoke looming 
above their hostile battalions. 

The mighty-sinewed iron-workers, like the Moyen-Age smiths 
of Antwerp and Bruges, the pale delicate artisans of the loom, wan 
and frail as the flax they wove, the gaunt giants of the blasting. 
furnaces, and the sickly weavors of fine linens, the men poisoned 
with stifling air, the men scorched with foundry flames, the men 
dying of steel-dust in their lungs, the men livid with phosphorus- 
flames inhaled to get daily bread, the men who died like so 
many shoals of netted herrings, that the Juggernaut of trade 
might roll on,—all these wore here, or their reprosontatives, men 
who were told, and believed it, that it was the Aristocratic Order 
which wronged them, never thinking that it was the merciless 
Thor of Commercial Cupidity which crushed them under its sledge- 
hammer, beating gold out of their bruised flesh. All these were 
here, filling the vast squares and the dark streets with clamour 
und menace and sullen ominous murmur,—ths volcanic lava 
which runs beneath tho fair surface of the careless world, which 
soon or late will break from bondago and overflow it—to fertilize 
or to destroy ? 

To fertilize, if light be given them; to destroy, if darkness be 
locked in on them. 

The thirst for liberty was in them,—the liberty that the sons of 
men knew while yet the earth was in her youth,—the liberty of 
pathless woods, of trackless seas, of wild fresh winds, of free 
unfettered life. They wanted it, though they had never known it. 
These—who from the birth to the grave were pent in factories, and 
sheds, and garrets, in gas-glare, and crowded alleys, and dens of 
equalid vice, with the whirr of machines ever on their ear, and the 
dead weight of smoke ever in thoir breath, wanted life,—wanted 
the sweet west winds they never breathed, the strong ocean air 
theyenever tasted, the waving seas of grass they never looked on, 
the unchained liberty of boundles&’ moorland they had never secu 
but in their dreams, the human heritage of freedom that in al) 
ages through is taken from the poor in price for the scant barren 
porridge of daily sustenance. Ah, God! it is a bitter price to pay, 
—a whole life given up for food enough to keep alive in knowledge 
that life is endless pain and endless deprivation ! 

They wanted this grand simple freedom that instinct made them 
pine for, though its knowledge had never been theirs or their sires’; 
—and their teachers told them they needed the ballot-box and the 
game-laws’ repeal ! 

It is many centuries since Oaius Gracchus called the Mercantile 

» Classes to aid the people against the Patricians, and found too late 
that they were deadlier oppre*sers tigan all the Optamates; but the 
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error still goes on, and the Money-makers still churn it into old, 
AS ne chrrned it then into the Asiatic reyenues and the senatorial 
amulets. 

The trades had struck. They were wrong, very wrong, in the 
application of theories and predicates which had their root in right. 
But it were hard not:to be wrong in philosophies when the body 
starves on @ pinch of oatmeal, with the whole width of the known 
world drawn in between the four pent walls of a factory-room or 
the red-hot stones of a smelting-house. It is the law of necessity, 
the balance of economy: human fuel must be used up, that the 
machine of the world may spin on; but it is not perhaps marvellous 
that the living fuel is sometimes unreconciled to that symmetrical 
rule of waste and repair, of consumer and consumed. 

They were sullenly angry, opeenen ly bitter, these surging 
tumultuous masses, now raging like seas in a storm, now more 
ominously silent, with the yellow sickly gleam of the pale sun 
shining through the reeking fog on to their faces, here so white 
and eager and emaciated, there so black and dogged and bull-dog 
like, here so gaunt with old age of hungered patience, there so 
terrible with youth of vicious desperation. They were at war with 
all the world in the aching of their hearts, in the dimness of their 
insight; at war even with their darling whom they had so often 
crowned, their hero whom they had long been content to follow 
as hounds follow their feeder. 

They were riotous and desperate. The furnaces had long beex 
cold, the looms had long been idle, the whoels had long been silent 
throughout their country; their own Unions had been hard on 
them, and there were dark tales afoot of what had been done on 
renegades in the Unions’ name. Their employers would not yield, 
and it was said that strange handg were pouring in and taking the 
work they had left,—taking it at peril of answering with life and 
limb for the temerity. They were very bitter, very savage, very 
maddened, in the nauseoug fog-mist steaming round them, in the 
cold northerly cutting air, burdened black with smoke, though 
through them the chimneys had so long been without warmth. 
They were fierce in their wrath; their hearths were fireless, their 
children had no food, their women were dying of fever, their old 
people lay dead by the score of famine; their hand was ag&inst 
every man’s, and they clamoured even against their Representative. 
He was faithless to them, he was untrue to his pledges; he feasted 
in ads Se palaces, and forgot thom; he sold them for the sake of 
office; he grew great himself, and let them perish; he joined the 
ministry, and denied all that he had said to them. Thus they 
murmured, and yelled, and hooted against him, in their restless 
misery. The love of a People is the most sublime crown that can 
rest on the brow of any man; but the love of a Mob is a mongrel 
that fawns and slavers one moment to rend and tear the next, 
sycophant whilst bones are tossed to it, sayage when once not 
surfeited. 

They loved him with a bold, rough love, that was a million-fold | 
truer than his ovyn heart ever had been; they were proud of him: 
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against him, they were capable of killing their god, aid wee ing 
over it, when shattered, like Africans. Bn recations even on him 
were hurled at intervals through the city, while the crash of falling 
slates, of shivered glass, of flung stones, of levelled bricks, was 
added to the hurricane of noise, where, cMimorous for bread, or 
incensed at the stranger-hands hired by their employers, the mob 
wrecked a proyision-shop or tore down a machino-house. It was 
& pandemonium under the dark murky atmosphore; in the dull 
glare cast from the westward flames, where some had fired a 
factory; in the midst of thousands let loose and made savage with 
hunger; in te storm of curses thundered out from the bared hollow 
chests gnawed with want,—curses that blasted evon their idol’s 
name. He had sold them for the bribe of office; he had betrayed 
them for the H eerie of power; he had gone over to their 
oppressors for the sake of his own aggrandizement |! 

Parhags it was but a multitude’s reaction and caprice; perhaps 
it was that the great, weary, fettered heart of the people, earnest 
with all its tyrannous error, and tossed by demagogues from lie to 
lie, vaguely felt that its own living, aching humanity was but 
used as a stepping-stone for ambition,—vaguely felt that what it 
trusted was not true! Be it which it would, they upbraided 
and menaced and cursed him. He was theirs, and - coalesced 
with the nobles ; he was theirs, and he went to banquet in palaces ; 
he was theirs, and he was betraying them to sit in the Cabinet 
Council and to wear the gewgaws of honours! 

The murmur and the threat rose louder and louder, stretched 
wider and wider. When the tempest was at its height, into the 
surging waves of the stormy human sea Trevenna rode leisurely 

own. ® ° 

Staying at the country-seat of a millionaire some ten miles 
away, whither rumours came with every hour of the Darshampton 
riots, he had heard how his subjects had mutinied against him,— 
heard as he was shooting over a°pheasant-cover that had been 
specially reserved for him, with sundry other good shots of the 
nobility of rank and the princes of the plutocracy. He had given 
his to a loader, without a second’s hesitation, and ordered a 
horse to be saddled. His friends had crowded round him, and 
sought to dissuade him ; he had shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ They 
curse me behind my back; let’s see what they'll dare say to my 
face” There was no bravado in it; but there was the cool 
audacity, the dauntless zest in peril, which made him, despite all 
his self-love and caution, bold in a fray as a mastiff; his teeth 
clenched, his hand gripped a riding-switch with a meaning force: 
the lion-tamer had no thought of leaving his lion-whelps to riot 
unchecked; and he rode now into Darshampton, with the 
gentlemen who were his hosts and fellow-guests, about him like a 
cohuge of courtiers round a king. 

> “It is very unwise to risk it,” whispered one of them, ‘‘ They 
are at wild work, and your life is of national value.” 

Trevenna laughed, and bowed h®§ thanks for tl compliment. 
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** Nobody's life’s of value, my dear lord: there are always 
plenty to fi/l the vacancies. There aren’t two people whose death 
would lower the Consols for two days. To affect the money- 
market is the acme of greatness: I’m afraid the exchanges would 
scarce stay twelve hours below par for me yet.” 

And he rode leisumly down, as he would take his morning 
canter along the park, into that sea of turbulent, hooting, 
swaying, sullen, fog-soaked human life that, for the first moment 
since his clarion-words had challenged Darshampton, were angered 
against him and upbraiding him as a renegade. There was 
laughter in his eyes as they glanced over the heaving mass. To 
his worldly wisdom and bri oht sagacity, there was a@a irresistible 
comedy in this passionate, raving, undoubting sincerity of a 
hungry multitude; there was an inexpressible ridicule for him in 
these pee purblind tools that rushed with such ardour to do his 
work for him, thinking all the while they were doing their own,— 
never knowing that they but tunnelled the way, or threw the 
bridge, by which he would pass to his ambitions, while they would 
lie gasping, kicked aside and unknown. To his shrewd common 
sense there was something unutterably droll in the sight of men 
in love with an idea, amorous of a principle, sincere in anything 
except self-love; there was something unutterably ludicrous in 
the notion of men who starved for lack of a crust crazing their 
heads about the world’s government. Trevenna was a democrat, 
because he hated everything about him, delighted to lead, and 
held a bitter grudge against the pestilential tyranny of class; but 
at heart he cared not a button more for the people than the most 
supercilious of aristocrats, and, had he been given a supreme 
power, would have been as strong a tyrant in his own way as ever 
made a nation the mill-horse to gr'nd for his treasuries and fill his 

ranaries. Ile had a thorough, manly, passionate contempt for 

6 differences of rank; but all the same his one motive was 
simply to got rank for himself, and such a sentimentality (as 
he would have called it) as pity for the suffering of multitudes 
could never enter into the strong, practical astuteness of his saga- 
cious temper. 

But bold he was, bold as a lion, and more politic even than 
bold: so he rode now down into the close-wedged ranks of ‘the 
crowds, into the sulphurous hoat from the distant flames, into the 
vlamour and the uproar and the storm of rage, till his horse could 
push way no more, and he faced the whole front of those who 
were clamorous against him, with the dull red light shining full 
on the keen brave blue of his oyes. 

They were amazed to see his apparition rise there so suddenly 
out of the cloud of smoke and fog: he was their idol, moreover, 
though they had cursed him when they had no bread, as men beat 
the god Pan when he sent them no game for the hunting; and s 
silence fell for a moment on them: in it he spoke :— 

‘So, fellows, you are damning me, they say. Tell me my 
faults to my face, then |” 

There was the.familiar, half-Arusque, half-Lantering tonc that 
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was #0 popular with the throngs he challenged; but beaeath that 
there was something of the grand insolence of Scipio Aiwilianus :— 
‘Surely you do not think I shall fear those free whom I sent in 
chains to the slave-market |” 

‘*'You sold us for office!” ‘You have broken gon pledges !” 
‘You have been false to your promises!’ ‘You have aban- 
doned Reform!” ‘You have been bribed by Courts!” ‘* You 
have recanted your creeds!” ‘* You have joined the aristocracy !”” 
‘*You have feasted in palaces!” ‘* You have turned traitor!” 
‘‘You only seek your own dignities, and loave ua to starve!” 
Sullen, hoarse, savage with uncouth oaths, yelled out in the 
northern accent, the charges were hurled against him. ‘The mul- 
titude were Waking, in their irritation, to the truth, and vagucly 
fecling their way to it,—vaguely fecling that they wero only used 
by the idol whom thoy had hugged the boliof they bad created and 
could dethrone. 

He heard them quite patiently, his bold frank eyes resting on 
them with a certain insolent amusement that lashed them like 
cords: it was the amusement of the lion-tamer who lets his 
mutinous cubs fret and fume beneath his gaze, knowing that a 
crack of his whip will break thom into obedience. 

He laughed a little. 

‘* You rebuke me for oom office? Why did you re-elect me 
after my acceptance of it, then ?” 

The mob, indignant to have their own inconsistency and muta- 
bility brought in their tecth ee them, broke out into tenfold 
uproar ; shrieks, cursos, yells, hooting, menaces, crossed each other 
in horrible tumult; a shower of stones was hurled through the 
darkened air, a thousand hands struck out with massive iron 
weapons or cloft the mist with flaming fire-brands. His horse 
reared and Aretted, while the nfasses of half-naked figures wero 
jammed and crushed against its flanks; a thousand arms were 
stretched out, brawny and terrible in their threats, ten thousand 
voices thundcred imprecations, hungry gavage eyes glared on him 
like wild beasts’, hot breath panted on him from mouths foul with 
curses and livid with famine. Trevenna sat firm as a rock, with 
the fresh sanguine colour in his face unblenched, and his eyea 
watching the riot as though it were an opera ballet. Had 

’ Trevenna been Napoleon, he would have won at Waterloo ere 
Hong could turn the day, or else would have died with the Old 
uar 

The missiles of iron, and stone, and lead, and wood, and slate, 
flew about him, hissing and roaring through the fog; his horse 
plunged nervously, but he never swerved in his saddle, never 
moved his head to avoid the blows that with every second rained 
at him, as the angered worshippers pelted their god because their 
bodies were fasting. At last, a flint, pens il jagged, heavy, struck 
him, cutting through his clothes and wounding him in the shoulder ; 
the blood poured out down his arm. 

With a careless glance at it, he thrust his hand into the breast 

*cf his yoat, took out his cigar-case, struck a fusea, ard begay to 


smoke,—smoke, as calmly and with as much indifference as if he 
were on the couch of a smoking-room. 

The crowds fell back, the thirsty menacing eyes stared vacantly 
at him, the yells se 2 down into a low, unwilling, sullen 
muttering of wonder and admiration; the cool bravery, the calm 
sang-froid, of the action struck a chord 1lever dumb in the English 
heart; they had pelted’ their god, and, lo! he was but the greater 
for it. ey loved him once more with all a people’s swift, 
passionate, volatile repentance; thoy broke out into riotous cheor- 
ing, they tossed his name upward to the murky skies, with all the 
old faith and honour. Without speaking a word, he had con- 

uered. 

we That was like the Claroncieux blood!” thought Treyenna of 
his own coolness, with a smile. Then, sitting there in his saddle, 
he spoke,—-spoke with all his skill and all his eloquence, rating 
thom soundly like a whipper-in rating his hounds, till the great 
inasses hung their heads penitent and ashamed before him, yet 
speaking so that they loved him more furiously than they had ever 
done, and making Hicee. to a man, believe that all he took, all he 
did, all he said, all he projected, were only with one view,—their 
service. And on the morrow the whole nation was full of adoring 
applause for the self-devotion and the courage and the serenity 
with which a Cabinet Minister had risked his life to quell the 
northern riots, and to lead the people back to conciliation and to 
quietness with the charm of his eloquence and the spell of his 
personal daring. 

‘‘ Magister de Vivis Lapidibus’’ was the title given in the Gothic 
age to the sculptors of the Gothic fanes. Trevenna might have 
borne it: it was out of the living stones of other men’s lives that 
he carved the superstructure of his envied triumphs. It is only 
to those who have this supreme a-t that success comes, 


CHAPTER ITI. 
‘60 TELL OF SPRING-TIDE PAST.” 


a 


Ir was the blossoming-time of the early year in Venice, with the 
glow on the variegated marbles, and the balmy breezes stirring 
calm lagunes, and the scent of a myriad of spring-born flowers 
filling the air with thoir fragrance from the green-wreathed ruins 
of arches and the deep embayments of pillared casements. The 
world was waking after winter, and the joy of its renewed life 
rf hed Zz Ppa ae a colour, and A ate the earth with a 
or leas and of bud like a young Bacchus rousing fro 
to his revels. ree Cerne 
‘* How its youth renews!” said Chandos to his own thoughis: 
4 and i omy «now the value of ours when its beauty has faded 
or ever 
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“L’artiste est un dieu tombé qui se souvient du temps oi il 
eréait un monde.” The memories of his perished world were with 
him,—the world in which his word had been as the thyrsus of 
Dionysus, a wand beneath whose touch all the earth laughed round 
him into fragrance. He had resisted the mandragora-steeped 
despair in which the great lives of Byron and De Quincey quenched 
their pain and ebbed away; he had taken thé broken wreck of his 
peace boldly and calmly, and had sustained himself, sustained his 
courage, by desires loftier than aS ee by the treasurics of in- 
tellect, by the consolations of freedom. He had borne with the 
desolation of life for the sake of his manhood until it had ceased to 
be wholly desolato, bocause filled with the dignity of a high and a 

ure labour. *He had done this, and done it so that no Ciceronian 
ament for exile ever was heard to pass his lips,--done it so that 
through it there had come to him tho powor most foreign to the 
careloss sensuousness of his inborn naturo,—the power of serene 
and unswerving endurance. He had suffered, but he had never 
lamented. He had known that to yield to suffering was to debase 
manliness, and that resistance and conflict aro the only noble 
weapons with which adversity can be worthily met. He had been 
stung, and bruised, and cheated; ho had beon offered the bitter- 
ness of the hyssop and vinegar when his wholo life was athirst for 
the living waters of loyalty and joy. Men had fvoled him, betrayed 
him, forsaken him; but ie had never in turn abandoned them, 
never reviled the humanity with which he had common bond, 
never abjured tho faith and the creeds of his youth. The love he 
kad borne men when they were at his feot, and the suns of a cloud- 
less day had been shed across his path, lived with him still, now 
that he had been stabbed deep by their traitor-blades and had 
passed through the starless night of bereavement and of despair. 

Yet at tuaecs the anguish of « great longing stole on him; at 
times the lust of a great vengeance seized him. At times he would 
wake from some dream of his youth, some dream that had borne 
him, for its hour, back to the home he hed lost, —borne him to the 
fresh shelter of its forest leafage, to the sight of its beloved beauty, 
to the lulling echo of its familiar waters; wake, and, seeing the 
grey gleam of some foreign city in its wintry dawn or the torrid, 

_ reddgned sun-glow of some eastern sky around him, clench his 
teeth like a man in torture to keep down the great tearless sob that 
shook him as the wind shakes reeds. At times he would break 
from the noble and tranquil repose of philosophy, from the traa- 
suries of intellectual creation, from the calm of deep and scholarly 
ambition and meditation,—break from them as men break from the 
stillness of monastic cloisters and the coldness of monastic vows, 
with an agony of desire for the vivid joys and the vivid hues that 
had died from his life,—with as passionate an agony for the mere 
bloodthirst of revenge, that, under the goad of a giant wrong, will 
change the purest nature to the sheer brute instinct of self-wrought 
amends, of Mosaic justice. 

He drifted now through Venice, beneath the marble walls and 

* the cascmentsa dark and nzurrow, out of whose twilight glowed the 
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smile of the flowers’ birth, with the water lazily parting under his 
boat’s per and the green of spring-time foliage hanging over the 
jasper ledges. lis heart was with spring-times that were past, 
when there had been no shadow on the earth for him, and the kiss 
of a woman’s aly had made his idle golden paradise. ‘‘ Love!” 
he thought, with a momentary regret that was in itself almost a 
passion. ‘It can live no more in my hfe; it is dead with all the 
rest.” Yet now—for the instant at least—he would have given 
the kingship of half the world, had he owned it, to steep himself 
once more in the swect, senseless delirium; he could have mur- 
mured, with Mirabeau when he looked back in his dungeons to the 
hours of his love, ‘‘Jouissance! jouissance! que da vies je don- 
nerais pour toi!” 

‘““Tf I returned to her?” he mused, in a doubt, in a desire, that 
had long haunted him, mingled with an anxiety that was almost 
remorse. ‘‘ And yet—a child’s love; it may be forgotten ere this. 
Besides, God knows her fate now; and, whatever it may be, I 
have no right to sacrifice her life to mine.” 

But there, in the sunset radianco, in the lulling of the water’s 
murmur, in the heavy fragrance of the many blossoms, the thoughts 
of his youth were with him, and they wandered alone to Castalia. 
He had not known it whilst he had beon with her, but in absence 
the desire of his heart had gono to her in what was scarce less than 
love. He had thrust it from him, because on her the world would 
have visited that love as dishonour. 

As he passed through tho charmed poace of the silent city in the 
first hour of his arrival thero, all odorous and rich in the hues of 
the flowers’ spring-tide luxuriance, the vessel floated down the 
noiseless highway into a sequestered, desolate street, whose dark 
walls faced each other with all life, all movement, bauished, onlv 
with the intense glow of the sun on its many-coloured stones, and 
the wreathing of stone-clinging leafage filling the gaps of its 
broken sculptures. It was that in which, a few years before, the 
young patriots of Venice had given him the homage of their song 
of liberty. It was lonely, decayed, abandoned, with no sound in 
it but the endless lapping of the water on its sea-stairs; but it 
was grand, despite that, with its mute records of the glory that 
once had reigned thore, its imperishable memories of things for 
ever peciehed 

The keol pred on the marble steps, worn and glistening with 
the splash of the water-spray ; hoe landed, and passed up them to 
the place where he had once made his dwelling in Venice. The 
arc of a vast archway spanned the slope of the stairs, shutting out 
the light of the sun, and leaving only a flickering ray of the day- 
light’s brilliance to le across the interspaces of dense shadow that 
were cast downward from the mighty structure and the mnssive 
carvings, rich in jasper, and porphy , and agate, which loomed in 
the height above. In the depth of the gloom, midway on the 
stone flight, a resting figure leaned in the passive, motionless 
repose of fatigue or of exhaustion,—a form that would have 
arrested an artist's glance in fong-lingering admiration, that wap 
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Venetian in ita perfect grace, Titian-like in its perfect oviour, that 
was set as a brilliant painting in an ebony framework in that 
cavernous gloom of the arch, in exquisite harmony yet in exquisite 
contrast with the antique and melancholy majesty of the forsaken 
palace-way. The head was drooped forward; but there was no 
sleep in the eyes that gazed weanly down,on the ebb and flow of 
the gliding canal; the lids were heavily weighted, but it was not 
with slumber, but with an unshed mist of tears; the lips were 
slightly parted, as with pain. but there was on them a proud fixity 
of resolye; the hands leaned on the twisted osier handle of a 
basket, from which spring flowers fell unheeded in coils and masses 
of blossom down about her on the worn stone. The single flash of 
sunlight that found entrance beneath the marbles fell, intense and 
concentred 1n its heat and its glow, alone on the scattered foliage 
and on tho golden gleam of her uncovered hair. The attitude, 
the flower- fragrance, the languor of repose, were the same as they 
had been under the beech-shadows of ‘luscany; but the dreaming 
peace of childhood was banished for ever. 

He saw her as, coming out of the 3 eet of the day, he 
glanced, half blinded, up the twilight of the palaco-steps; and her 
name left his lips with a cry,—‘ Castalia!’”? She looked up with 
a look in her eyes that smote him with a pang keen and heavy as 
a murderer's remorse, and, starting from hoe musing rest, spraug 
towards him with all the wealth of the spring buds and blossoms 
acattered into the gliding darknoss of the water; then—like a shot 
fawn—she fell downward at his fect, the shower of her glistening 
nesses trailing on the sea-wet marblos of the stair. 

Hf he bad never loved her, he loved her then. Le lifted her, sense- 
less to his touch, into his arms, where she had rested through the 
tumult of the storm; he murmured to her a thousand names that 
had never b&en on his utterance’sinco the days of his youth, when 
there was no toy so fair to him as the fairness of woman; he swept 
the burnished weight of her hair back from the face from which he 
had exiled the smile of its childhood, the light of its peace. Tor 
the moment he was once more young; for the moment time and 
calamity, and the bitterness of disillusion, and the coldness of dead 
hopes and dead desires, were as though they had never been; for 
the eoment passion once again transfigured all existence, and 
blinded him with its warm goldef glow so sweet bocause so tran- 
sient, so strong in power and 60 vain in reason. The cost of it is 
oftentimes deadly and far-reaching; but its lotus dream of forgot- 
tulness is worth it while it lasts. 

The shock of joy had stunned her; she lay unconscious in his 
embrace. No living thing was near them in the darkness of the 
old sea-palace; there was orly the sound of the retreating oars 
beating out a soft, sad, distant music; there was only the one 
bsoad beam of vivid hght that flushed the tint of the fallen carna- 
tion-buds to scarlet, and burned on the loosened splendour of her 
hair that swept across his breast. He stooped his head over her, 
- garing on her with a love that had silently grown, born in absence 

api from pity, and that sprang wp like s tropip flower which 
PY ® 
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springs to its height in one short Eastern night, with the sudden 
sight of her young heen 

As though his kiss wakened her and called back the mind from 
its trance, her heart, where it beat on his own, throbbed faster; 
her eyes opened wide and startled, as they had opened when he 
had roused her from her sleep in the storm; for an instant she lay 

sassive in his arms, gazing upward at him with the glory of a joy, 
lowildercd as a dream, dawning, as the day dawns, on her face. 

‘©O God, bo pitiful! Let me never wake.”’ 

Such dreams so often had mocked her. 

‘* Castalia, look at me, hear me. I am with you. Have you 
loved me so well, then ? ” : 

At tho sound of his voice a flush like the scarlet heat of the 
fallen carnation-leaves glowed in hor cheek; her eyes looked up- 
ward to him, but half conscious still. 

** At last! at last!” 

The murmur broke from hor, stifled with the rush of tears; she 
quivered from his embrace, and crouched down at his feet, till her 
face was voiled from him. Theo knowledge of love was on her, and 
it stilled and filled with the dread of his scorn the anguish of joy 
with which her heart scctaed breaking as a nightingale’s breaks 
with the rapturo of song. 

Iie stooped to her, and his hand touched her with a gentlenoss 
that thrilled hor with its caress liko fire. 

‘‘Oastalia, have you loved me despite my desertion,—through all 
my cruclty ?” 

an brow drooped still, till the bright masses of hor hair bathed 
his feet. 

ae eae I have only prayed God to let me see your face, 
and die.” 

The words wore so low they barely stirred the air, yet he heard 
them; and his eyes grow dim: it was long since any had given him 
love; it had an infinite sweetness for him. He stood silent and 
motionless a moment, looking down on her where she knelt with the 
Venetian light shed lke an auroole about hor. Then the old 
dominion, the reckless sovereignty, of passion vanquished him; he 
drew her once moro into his arms, he lifted again her bowed head, 
that sunk downward liko a broken flower un the chill dark marble 
of the watcr-stuirs; the gazo that iad nevor, sleeping or waking, been 
absont from her memory, mot hers with a lock that made her senses 
sick and faint with the paradiso of joy that doubted its own being. 

‘Castalia, we are both alone; let us be the world to one another.” 

She lay passive in his hold; her face was turned upward to him 
with the radiance of the sun fallen across her proud bright brow ; 
her lips trembled; she heard him with a breathless incredulity, a 
breathless ecstasy. 

‘¢Oh, my lord, you mock me! Love! your love!—for me/” 

It soemed to her the gift of so divine a world, the treasury of so 
vast s sovereignty, the benediction of sq godlike a mercy! She 
could not think that it could be her own. She could not hold a 
lifetime of seryice and of sacy:fice title sufficient for it. ‘ 
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He drew her closer and closer to his breast, and, for all ans ver, 
spent his kisses on her lips. ° 

‘“*Do you doubt now 2’ 

With the touch of his caresses the consciousness alike of the 
passion she wakened and the passion she cherished stole on her; 
the barrier between them, that her veneratipn for him had raised 
by the deep humility of its own worship, seemed to full as his eyes 

azed down into hors; for the first time the knowledge of what 
ove he might bear her, of what love she might ronder him, came 
to her with the glow of its warmth, with the wonder of its deep 
and hushed delight. The carnation flush of her face burned deeper 
in its soft shame; a sigh trembled through her, where she res 
in his arms as’a hunted bird rests in its haven of shelter. 

‘‘ For the pity of God—if I am dreaming, kill me while I dream!” 

The words died in their prayer; her gaze met his, heavy with the 
voluptuous weight of new-born thoughts, the eyes of se under 
the first breath of love. His hand wandered among the floating 
gold of her sun-lightened tresses; his lips sought ever and again 
the warmth of hers. 

“‘Tct me dream with you, if I can! Let me dream, too, once 
more,—dream that you give me back my youth!” 


CIIAPTER IV. 
‘(70 TMINE OWN SELF BE TRUE.” 
ns gazed down on her, and wondered how he could ever have left 
r 


er. 
The flight of a few months had brought her loveliness to its per- 
foction ; and the silonce of endurance, the passion of suffering, 
left on it a heroism and a power that gave tenfold more beauty to 
the luxuriance of its youth, more intensity to the splendour of its 
hues. Young though sho was, hers was already a life to be a poet’s 
mistress, to comprehend and to inspire loftiest ambitious, highest 
. offorta, noblest thoughts, to gain from the lips of a man the words 
of Dante,— i 
“ Quella che imparadisa la mia mente, 
Ogni basso pensier dal cor m’avulse.” 


As the fall consciousness of his presence and of his love wakened 
in her, as the sense of his words and the truth of her dream dawned 
on her till her heart seemed breaking with its rapture, she drew 
herself from his embrace, and sank down beside him, her head 
bowed upon his hand. 

‘‘Ah! this is but your pity?” 

The words were low-breathed as a sigh. 

To hor, he was so far above her, far as the stars in their divine 
*hajesty ; to her it seemed thet she cquid have nothjng to raise her 
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to fitness with his life. For all answer he lifted her head upward 
as he stoopéd over her. 

‘Only pity? Look in my eyes, and see!” 

Once before he had said the last words to one whom they had no 
power to stir, whose heart was chill as ice against his own. Now 
the whole fervour of a southern nature thrilled in answer to them. 
Castalia looked up, and met his gaze; then the burning colour 
flushed her cheek and her bosom, a light like a flash of sunlight 
trembled over her face, her lips parted with a deep broken breath. 
l'rom his eyes she had learned what her reverence in its humility 
could not realise; she never asked, she never doubted, again 
whether he loved her. ‘ 

And the weight and the wonder of its joy seemed to kill her with 
i13 glory. 

“ What can I give thee back, O liberal 
And princely giver, who hast brought the gold 
And purple of thine heart P”’ 


her own heart asked. 

‘Qh, my lord, my king!” she murmured, while her lips hesi- 
tatingly touched his hand in the kiss of a slave’s veneration, ‘‘ I 
am not worthy! A word from you, a smile from you such as oo 
zive the dogs, were all J prayed for! What can] render you? I 
ulin nameless and desolate!” 

Of the gifts of her own loveliness she never thought; she had 
known them no more than the passion-flower knows its own hues. 

‘‘ You will give me yourself, and you will pive me youth, —gilts 
more precious than the treasures of a world, Custalia! My love!— 
all my youth through I sought your likeness, and never found you ! 
You waited to be the angel of corisolation to the darkfioss of years, 
that were without a joy in them until you brought one.” 

‘* Ah! you aro not happy ?” 

He smiled,—a smile in which the melancholy of his fate was 
tinged with impassioned tenderness for her. 

‘‘When I look on you, I am.” 

- ee my lord! if I can make you so one hour, I shall have liyed 
enough.” % 

He understood her. This vivid, intense, devotional love was very 
recious to him ; he had droamed of it in the ideals of his poetic 
uncies; and it was doubly sweet now that it came to him after the 

ilcsert waste of many years, in which no smile had lightened for 
him, no lips touched hisown. Where he rested in the shadow and 
the solitude of the old palace-entrance, the dead days revived once 
more for him. Once more he lost himself in the languor and the 
warmth and the oblivion of passion, as he murmured to her a thou- 
sand onborapay names, and drew from her the story of her wander- 
ings, touched beyond words by the pathetic simplicity of that searck. 
fur him through the vastness of an unknown world. 

‘“‘T sought you, Eccellenza; yes,” she murmured, while she 
looked up at him with an appoaling deprecating prayer, ‘*1 could? 
not stay when you were gonco; my heart was dead, my life ‘was 
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broken. And I heard them speak eyil 5 aa ou, and the Padre 
Giulio lifted up his voice with them; and I would not wait and eat 
the bread of those who had once touched your name. Yor I heard 
that name at the last, and I knew you then greater than any kings ; 
I knew the book that I loved as your book, the thoughts I had 
treasured as your thoughts. But, though I sought you, it was not 
to seck your pity, not to ask your mercy. 4 nevor meant that you 
should know that I was near :—if ever [ met you, I only meant to 
watch you from a distance, to hear your voice, to see your face, 
while you knew nothing. You believe me ?—you belicve it P” 
The terror on her was great, lest he should think that she had 
followed him to appeal to his compassion, to force herself on his 
life. His eyes were dim, his yoice quivered, as he answered her,— 
‘‘Believe it? Yes! each word that your lips say. My darling, 
any Geng what you have suffered! and suffered through and for 


‘‘ Eccellenza,” she said, under her breath, ‘‘I would suffer a 
thousand years of that for this one hour.” 

‘‘ Tush ! hush! or I shall love you too well; and all that J love 
I lose. Such courage, such patience, such fidelity; and you ask, 
what you have that you give me?” 

“ se are nothing,” she said, dreamily. ‘‘ The mercy is—to 
let me render them. It has been so long, O God! so long! Here 
in Venice it was a little happier. The people speak of you; they 
love you, though they say it benoath their breath, because of the 
nay, ae said you would come hore with the spring; and so 
—I waited.” 

The words were simple, spoken with the tears of rememberod 
anguish heavy on her lashos; but all her story was told in them. 
‘“‘She had waited,” with tho faith of a child, the passion of a 
woman: it was the epitomo of the intense volition and the silent 
power of sacrifico that mot in her nature. It was the ideal ot 
whith ho had once vainly droamed; it moved him now to an 
emotion keen to pain. . 

‘‘ Castalia, in my youth I loved many, yet my youth never had 
such love as yours. What you have suffcred while I knew nothing! 
And you never loathed me for my cruelty P” 

‘‘Cruelty P You were never cruel. You saved my life; it was 
yours to tako or to leave, to command or to neglect.” 

‘* But I left you to this louclinoss, to this peril! Mow have you 
ph oe and friondless, and dowered with the danger of such 

eauty ?” 

Her face grew palo. Tho past was terrible to her,—a time never 
to be dwelt on without a horror of remembrance; and she would 
not wound him by confessing all she had endured. 

‘< It is over,” she said softly; “let it sleep.” 

‘**It will never sleep in my memory. And now, now that we 
have met, what does the thought of my love bring you?” 

Her eyes dwelt on his, deep and dreamy as the night, with the 
= . ry pone nature in their depths; her voice was hushed belov 

eher breath. 
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“How canIsay? I know now how possible it is to die of joy; 
I feel as if J should die so to-night!” 

He drew her nearer still into his embrace. The words sent a 
chill through him; all that his heart had clung to had been taken, 
soon or lato. 

‘God forbid! Live to bless me, Castalia; live to be my love, 
my consoler, my mistress, my wifo!” 

The last word left his lips in unconsidered impulse. She was 
his so utterly, his to cherish or destroy, to honour or dishonour, to 
lead as ho chose, to mako what ho would; the absolute defenco- 
lessness of her life, the absoluto abandonment of her trust, forbade 
him to seek from her aught that othors would have held her 
sacrifice. 

Where she rested in his arms, she trembled from hoad to foot, 
the liquid darknoss of her eyes grow burning with the bewildered 
vision of a future that passed all which her thought had ever 
reached; hor senses scomed blind and fuint; sho folt as though 
angel hands had beon laid on ker and had raised her upward into 
the light of eternal suns. 

‘‘No, no!” sho murmured, while hor gazo dwelt on his with all 
the humility and all the idolatry that were in her; ‘‘I have no 
title! I was born of shame, thoy say; I am without name, or kin, 
or worthiness. I am yours to ies Fate to smilo upon, to forsake, 
to command,—as you will! Lectme beas your slave; lot mo follow 
and serve and obey you as spanicls may ; Ict mo live in your sight, 
and have honour enough in one word, in one touch :—that is all 
that J am meet for from you!” 

Tho words moved him as no words that had claimed her justice 
or his tenderness would ever have dono,—words that had the 
sublime self-oblivion and self-dovotion of Heloise. | 

‘Not so! You were worth empires if I had them in my gift. 
Castalia, there is but one passion possible between us now. The 
world, as its bigotry ag would call that passion your shame, 
unloss my name were bestowed with it,—unless the marnage- 
benediction wore on you. I haye little left to give; but such as I 
have shall be yours.” 

The scarlet flush deepened over her bosom; her head drooped 
till her lips touched his hand again in their reverent kise; hor, 
voice was broken and lost in tedrs. 

‘* Ah, God! what can I say to you? how can my lifo repay you? 
You Bayo me all—gaye mo tho world—when you once gaye ma 
your love!” 


Past the darkoned arch of the entrance a gondola floated slow! 
down the solitary and noglected street,—a vessel richly arrayed, 
and piled in the prow with a enerant load of gathered violets and 
red carnation buds. Jying back in it was a form, delicate and 
patrician, covered with costly laces and velvets; her cheek rested 
on her hand; her hand glittcred with diamonds. She looked up 
languidly as tke hoat droppe? past the high and massiyo sculpture 
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of the mighty archway. The gloom was deep as twilight beneath 
ita arc, yet hor eyes pierced it and caught the hues of the fallen 
flowers, the gleam of the golden hair,—eyes fulcon-bright, pitiless, 
and unerring,—the eyes of Heloiso do la Vivarol, + 

‘‘She has found him!” she said, in her teeth. ‘And he loves 
her. So it comes round,—so it comes round !”’ 

So her vengeance came round to hor,—her vengeance yowed in 
the years that were gone. Womon may forget their love, and 
change it; but there are few who ever forget the oath or the desire 
of jealousy. 


Tho flitting by of that single gondola was unscen by them, the 
noise of its oars drowned in the a of the water beneath the 
wide slope of the stairs. Hoe surrendered himself once more to the 
forgetfulness and the sweetness of passion; and her life seemed to 
rest in a trance divine as that which comos to the lotus-eaters. 
The darkness of the vast stone pile enclosed them in its shadow 
and its solitude; the red gold of the fast-declining sun only stolo 
in @ single ray across the lustre of her eyes as thoy looked up to 
his. Tho heavy fragrance of the fallen flowers wvighted tho air ; 
the delicious monotone of the water’s ebb and flow bolow against 
the marble alone stirred the stillness. Time passed on; neither 
counted its flight. The sun sct, the odorous night foll; it seemed 
to her at once Sriof as a moment, long as a lifetime, since she had 
found him whom she had grown to hold hor sovereign and hor 
roligion. 

Through the gloom, as the depth of night fell, a yoico came from 
above ther.e ° 

‘‘Oastalia, art thou not home P” 

‘‘Who is that?” Chandos said, swiftly. ‘‘ Who calls you by 
your name ?”’ ° 

‘Ah! I had forgotten him!” shé murmured, with that soft con- 
trition with which she had onco pleaded her forgetfulness of the 
Tuscan priest. ‘‘I was wrong to say I was wholly friendless. He 
has been very good. He is a Jew, old, and blind, and poor; but 
he léd me here, and he brought me to some women of his nation, 
who have been gentle to me, because thoy knew me to be homeless 
snd motherless.” 

_As she spoke, the old man came slowly down the steps, feeling 
his way with that wavering uncertain movement of his hands that 
was in so pathetic a contrast with the dignity of his austere ani 
venerable age. A gleam of the white luminous Venetian moon feli 
across the majosty of his bowed head and lofty form. 

‘* Good God !—at last!” 

The words escaped involuntarily as he rose to his feet, facing the 
figure of the Israelite. He had sought the old man far and dili- 
gently since the night when he had found him wandoring in the 

p streets, —sought him on the vague, baseless, shapelesa thoughts and 
tho unerring instinct of the desire fa vengeance. @ 
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The Jew paused and listened; his quick ear apprised him of hse 
moe, arfd of another beside hers. 
‘“‘Oastalia, who is with thee?” 


At the sound of his voice the Jew startod, and over the brown 
worn sternness of his face, Chandos saw the look that had come 
there when he had spoken his name in the blind man’s ear. 

‘‘Tt is I,” he continued, as he passed up the sea-stairs, and 
stood beside the Israelite on the breadth of tha marble landing- 
place. ‘‘ You have been good and pitiful to a life that 1s very dear 
to me, I hear. Take my deepest gratitude for every tenderness 
you have shown her, every pang you have striven to spare her.” 

Over the old man’s face swept the look of pain and of shame that 
had been there in the after-midnight in Paris,—a look that 
hardened instantly into a rugged iron calm. 

‘‘T have served her little,” he said, briefly. ‘‘ The maiden has 
Guned her own bread by the choirs of her Church, and the sale cf 

owers while flowers bloomed. I owe her more than she owes me. 
And what is she to you #” 

‘The only thing I love.” 

A sigh rose to the Hebrew’s lips. Castalia’s life had been 
precious to him; he had grown to listen for her voice, and her 
step, and her presence, as the aged listen for the only thing that 
reminds them of the world in which they once had place: he knew 
that she would be lost to him now. Lut the rigid austerity of his 
face kept its reticence. 

“Tove! And you left her to wander and starve P” 

‘‘T had no knowledge of her fate. //ad I left her as you think, 
I should merit now your worst reproach, your worst rebuke.”’ 

‘Pardon me, sir. J should notchave doubted yourmercy. Yet, 
for the child’s sake, I would hear more. Is she your daughter P”’ 

‘Mine! God forbid!” 

The Hebrew turned his sightless eyes on Castalia. 

** Wilt thou leave us P” J 

She passed from them into the darkness of the palace-entrance. 
The Hebrew bent his face so that the moonlight which he felt was 
on it, should not be shed there. 

‘‘ Sir, I have no title to arraign you. Yet they tell me shé has 
a marvellous loveliness. Will you make of hor but your mistress ?” 

‘“No; she shall bear my name.” 

‘Verily P And you were ever so proud !”” 

‘‘I am too much so now, perhaps. Yet I may justly be too 
proud to mislead what trusts me.” 

** Ah! fie creeds were never those of your fellow-men. They 
are not of the world, sir,—not of the world!” 

There was an acrid bitterness in the Israelite’s words, because 
he felt a poignant suffering ; he moved to foal his feeble way down 
the steps, to escape the presence that was one continual rebuke to 
him. Chandos laid his hand on him and arrested him. Memories 
were rising from the vague chaos of far-off remembrance; know: « 
ledge was comity to him diml and with difficulty. 
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‘* Wait! We have other words to speak. Who was your chief, 
your tyrant P” ° 

For a moment the Hebrew’s frame shook in every fibre; the 
noxt, the complete control, the steel-like power of qndurance, in 
him returned,—immoyvyable. 

‘‘ That secret will be buried with me.” , 

‘‘Buried ? It is not buried; it is clear to me. Answer me. 
Your bondmaster was my foe ?” 

IIis face grew cager, and quivered with swift-rising passion, in 
which all softer memories were lost. The Hebrew’'s features never 
changed; they were cast in bronze, when he would. 

‘*It may he so. Perhaps your foes are many.” 

‘‘'You equivocate! Answer me,—yes or no. It was John Tre- 
venna P” 

‘*T equivocate in nothing; I simply keep silence. I shall keep 
it until death.” 

The answer was so unmoved in its iron serenity that not even 
the man who watched and who heard him could gather one sign 
by which to know tho truth. 

‘‘ Keep it? And he tortured you, chained you, cursed you!” 

There was & magnificent grandeur in the old man’s attitude as 
he raised his head. 

‘‘What of that? I swore the oath to the God of Israel; I 
keep it because he spared the life of the youth. The Gentiles take 
oaths by ourGod, tobreak them; ours areredeemed, come what will.” 

Chandos stood silent a moment. On his nature, even in the first 
erony of the desire for vengeance, the appeal could not be lost. 
He rocognised the greatness of the fidelity, even whilst it stood 
like a barrier of granite between him and the justice of retribution, 
the knowledge of I his past. But, as he ‘saad on the Hebrew, the 
light of remembrance broke on him; the crowd of the porphyry 
chamber came back on his memory; a great cry broke from tt ; 

‘“Wait! J swear that this darkness shall be made light. You 
wore among the claimants on Claréncieux P” 

The Jew turncd his sightless eyes, his rugged face upon him, 
impassive as death. 

‘‘Say that I was; what does that proveP There were many 
claifhants, and just ones.” 

‘“‘It proves enough tome! A Jew firm was the largest of my 
creditors: that firm was yours. Your tyrant ruled it: that tyrant 
was my traitor. My wealth went to him: he devoured it. The 
world called me mad: I was so, for I was his dupe! Answer me: 
your torturer and my enemy were one ?” 

The Hebrew’s features were impenetrable as the night; he waa 
etirred no more than were the marbles around him. 

‘You speak widely, sir, and without warrant. It is vain to 
appeal to me. I neither deny nor affirm; I keep the silence for 
which I suffered.” 

‘¢ Suffered !—and for a fiend ?” 

‘¢ Suffered,—for my oath’s sake.” 

The grandeur of the resistance tg him wrung hjs reverence from 
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Chandos, even whilst the anguish, the fire, the impotence of 
awakening wrath and awakening knowledge rose in tumult. 

‘« Keop it!” he said, while his voice rang with the might of his 
assions. ‘' Kept or broken, it shall avail nothing to guard him 
om my vengeance. I know enough, without more knowledge, to 

stamp his infamy in the sight of men. Those lost deeds, that 

hidden usury, that trading in tho trust and the necessitios of his 

fricnds,—it will blast his namo through Europe!” 

: The Iobrow’s harsh calm tonos auswered him with judicual 
revity. 

‘“What do you know? Nothing! You suspect ;—you will 
speak on suspicion; bascloss and unproved, the accusation will 
recoil harmless from the accused, to brand the accuser as a libellist 
and a false witness.” 

Chandos quivered in every limb as he heard; the rage of justice 
paralysed from its stroke, of truth impotent to make manifest its 
truth, svized him with maddening misery. Ile was once again in 
the coils of the net that had wound itsclf so long about his life to 
fettor and dostroy. 

‘©Oh, God!” ho said, ‘‘ why will you shield your destroyer and 
mine? why will you shelter tho iniquity you have said you repent ? 
Your own soul is noble: what sympathy have you with the villan 
you have abjured? Your own sacrifice has been grand: why wi 
you have so much tenderness of sins that are vile as murder f” 

“ ae none; but I am true to him by whom my son was 
spared.” 

- What! are traitors, aad tyrants, and criminals to find such 
loyalty, whilst honest men are betrayed and abjured by the score? 
Have you no pity, no remorse, for the wrongs of a life?” 

‘‘ Sir, if I had ever known eithey pity or remorse, I had not been 
what I was.” 

Chandos’ hand clenched on the old man’s shoulder. Conviction, 
strong, unbearable, intensa, was on him that this Hebrew held the 
secret of his enemy's hatred, antl that John Trevenna was the curse 
of both their fates; yet he was as impotent to wring the truth as 
to force blood from the cold black marbles beneath their feet. 

‘* Listen! I have pitied you from my heart, honoured your 
endurance from my soul; but I have the wrongs of a lifetinte to 
avenge. I know, as though the proof were by me, that my foe is 
one with your master, that fraud and treachery and baseness had 
more share in my ruin than my own extravagance. Speak now, 
or—as we believe in one God—the law shall make you.” 

Rey Hebrew turned his blind eyes on him with the patience of 

8 race. 

“The law? It did its worst on me: had it power to make me 
speak P 9? 

‘*Great Heaven! crime gets such loyalty as this, while I found 
love and friendship traitors!” 

The Jew’s bronzed face grow paler, his close-set lips shook slightly 
under the snowy whitenoss of his beard; but he remained im-« 
moyable. Ohandps stood above him, his eyes black, his teeth set. 
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** Man—man! if you ever loved, if you ever hated, give me my 
vengeance!” e 

“Sir,” said the Hebrew, with his grave and caustic speech, 
“beware! ‘You lust for an ovil thing.” J 

‘*No! I claim a barren justico.” 

a Justice is not given on earth. Hoar me. You urge me to 
e Sean eas +P 

“TIT urge you to tho servico of truth, to the chastisoment of 
infamy——’ 

‘‘TIt may be so; yot hear me. Youtempt moto cvil, because you 
tempt me to forswear the sole fidclity in gratitude that redcems my 
baseness. J, know your lifo; I know your thoughts; I know that 
you have loyed men well, served them unweariodly, taught them 

igh and gracious things. When you hoard my story, you called 
it a martyrdom whose nobility men scldom reached: why call it 
now a sheltering of evil, bocause your own wish is to behold that 
ovil unearthed ? You told me then I had atoned for my past: why 
tell me now I only stain it furthor? This is unworthy you,—un- 
true to your creeds. Wero your passions now unloosened, your 
life now unbiassed, you would be tho first to say to me, ‘ Before 
all, keep your oath sacred.’ ” 

Chandos’ hand fell, bis breath came loud and quick; he stood 
like ono pierced to the heart with an cxceeding bitterness. 

“Sir,” went on the Hcbrew’s unbroken, impassive voir, ‘it is 
true that you have a secrot of mino that you can torture mo with, 
if you will; but Ihave read your nature wrong if you will use 
arainst me the weapons that I, unconscious, placed in your hold. 
You have passed through vast calamitics since tho day that I stood 
amidst your spoilers; they will have failed to teach you what I 
believe they have taught you, jf you tempt another to dishonour 
because through that dishonour you believe your own desires would 
be served, your own revenge gained to you.” 

Chandos stood silent still; a mortal strugglo shook him. 

‘‘Tam no god. What you ask‘*of me is a god’s divine, impartial 
justice! I claim a man’s right, a man’s weakness, a man’s sin of 
vengeance.” 

‘“‘It may be so: yet, if you be true to yourself, it is that very 
ep es of justico—all hard though it may be—that you will 
render.” 

There was a long silence, in which only the lapping of the water 
sounded. No demand that honour had ever made on him had been 
s0 merciless in cruclty as this, no contest that had wrung his life 
eo hard to moet. Has yoice was yery low as it foll at last on the 
stillness. 

‘You are right! I tempt you no more.” 

The Hebrew bowed his head. 

‘There a great life spoke.” 

Then, slowly, with his sightless, feeble movement, he passed 
down the water-stairs till the dignity of his dark, bent form, was 
lost in the breadth of the shadows. Chandos let him go, unarrested. 
He stood there, blind to all arouyyl him, dead tg all memory save 
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one. The blackness of night was on his soul, and the vivlence of 
baffled passion shook him as a storm-wind the strength of the 
cedars. Tltere was but one terrible thirst upon him,—the thirst 
for his vere g 

Where he stood, his arm dropped as though the nervous force of 
it were broken; his eyes gazed without sight down the shaft of the 
gloomy stairs, where tlra water glistened cold and gliding in tho 
flicker of the moon. The conviction of his foe’s guilt was scored on 
his mind as though he had beheld it written up through the length 
aud breadth of the lands! the moshos of his own impotence for 
chastisement and retribution bound him helpless as one paralysed ; 
ac lust of evil possessed him as his madness possessed 

A while,—and in tho soft Vonctian darkness of the young night 
Castalia stolo to him, she touched his hand with the supplant kiss 
of her tender homage, she raisod upward to his face the dreamy 
lustre of her eyes. 

‘* My lord, is regret with ioe because you were too morciful to 
meP If it be, say it. My life is only lived for you.” 

His artas drew her to him in the vibration of the passions that 
boat in him. 

“ Nogrot!—whon in you I find all the consolation I shall ever 
know? Castalia, dark hours come on mo: you must not fear 
them. My heart is sick because of its own failure. Tompted, I 
am weak as water, Tam crucl as murdorers. 1 have lived, and 
striven, and suffvred, and sought to servo men, only at the last to 
reol_ back into a barbarian’s lust,—to be athirst with a Cain’s 
desires ! ” 

For tho evil that his foe had wrought him had not yet reached 
its end, and if poisoned now the first swect hours of reviving 
happiness. Y . 

t might go farthor yet, and closo his life in crime. 


CHAPTER V. * 
TIE CODES OF ARTHUR. 


In the darkness of large, jutting marble blocks, in another 
quarter of Venice, Ignatius Mathias held his almost nightly vigil, 
—the vigil which had but one aim and but one reward,—to hear 
the passing footstep of his son. Agostino had come to Venice in 
the restlessness of one who has peace nowhere and vainly thinks 
with each new refuge to escape what haunts him. He lived the 
life that a hare leads in hunting seasons: the season may pass and 
ieave the animal in safety, unmolested under the shade of fern and 
thyme, but none the less with every hour must its heart beat, and 
its sleep be broken, and its nerves tremble at every crack of the 
branches, every sough of the wind, lest ita hunters be out on its 
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weent. Years would go, and his tyrant need nothing of him; but all 
the same he was never sure but that some cruel task might any day be 
required at his hands, and no alternative left him but to do its work, 
however abhorrent, or to brave the shame of public slender and pub- 
lic exposure, from which the feminine terrors of his nature had so 
long shrunk as more unendurable than death. Butof this tyranny 
that ruled his life his father knew nothing: he heard of the 
painter’s fame, of his talent, of his growing wealth, of his adoration, 
of his art, of his love for his Spanish wifo, and he believed Agostino 
happy with the ei faars that he had himself sacrified all to pur- 
chase for ‘‘the lad.’”” He was ever but a youth in tho old man’s 
thoughts, a beautiful, yielding, caressing, tendcr-natured boy, 
won by a stile, crushed by a stern word, as he had been whon the 
eyes whose blindness now kept him ever young in thoir memory 
had last looked upon the graciousness of his early years. Thut 
Agostino could grow older with the growth of time never came tu 
the remembrance of one who had parted with him in his boyhood ; 
he had eternal youth in the love of the sightless man. There is 
thus far mercy for the blind, that they know nothing of the stealing 
change that robs the beauty which is cherished from the eyes that 
cherish it, slowly and cruelly, until the last change of all. 

Ignatius Mathias stood now, so guiding himsclt by the marvel- 
lous compensative instinct which his calamity confers, that he was 
secured from all passers-by by the jutting-out of the stone, and his 
long, black, floating garments could scarce be told from the marble 
that shrouded him. If by any chancea stray moonbeam wandered 
through to tho deep shelter of the statucless niche, it would have 
scemed to any casual passer-by that it was filled by sume sculp- 
tured figure of prophet or of priest which was in porfect keeping 
with the soletan and apenaane & grandeur round. Ife was listen- 
ing eagerly, intontly ; but his Kands were clenched on the marble 
whero he leaned, and his hoart ached with the burden of remorso, 
the dry, tearless, hopeloss gricf of age. 

It had pierced him to the quick to’remain stecled to Chandos’ 
prayer, as it had been bitter to him to show no sign of respect in 
the porphyry hall at Claroncieux, when all the heartless crowd 
ebout him had been moved and awed by the dignity of adversity. 
Tha keen Israelite could reverence from his soul the man who in 
his deadliest passions was stilP obedient to the demand and the 
duty of justice; and he felt that he too had sinned towards him. 

‘* Tt was a villanous sin to rob him,” he mused,—‘‘ vilest treachery, 
vilest murder. He heaped coals of fire on my head with every one 
of his just words; and yet it would bring him nothing even if he 
knew all. We were always within the law. He would wreck all 
the nobility of his nature in the blood-hound thirst of vengeance ; 
he would do what would belie his life. Pshaw! why do I deal 
with these sophistries? If he slew his foe, and slew me, it would 
be no more, as ho said, than barren justice. But give it him I 
never will. Sin or martyrdom, whichever it be, added crime or 
atoning fidelity, I will die silent; I will be true to him by whom 
my son was spared,—-true to the last.” 
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His face set in stern, unfliv~hing resolve, the firmness of silence, 
the dignity of faithfulness, which would be true to its bond, even 
if that; bond+were forged by crime, lent it nobility; then the causiic 
and ironic bitterness in which his temper had steeled itself long te 
all gontlor thiugs passed over it. 

‘Why should I care for one?” he muttered. ‘There were 
thousands. If I ever spoke, I should unloose hell-dogs; if I ever 
made atonemont by turning traitor, what lives I should have to 
summon out of their graves to hear my mea culpa, if I called all 
my auditors |” 

The smile was evil on his face, though that evil was moro sad 
than other men’s sorrow. His hands had been as millstones, 
grinding all that wont through them to powder, that the grist 
night foed the yawning sack of money-lust. If all his accusers 
would riso against him, the tomb must yield up its dead. 

A slight sound caught his ear; ho started, and listened as 
Indians listen. Te had kept this vigil long and often, in divers 
scenos and divors hours,—unuder the cold shadow of green leaves, 
under the driving snow of winter nights, under the Broad gables 
of antique houses, under the drenching rains of autumn skies, 
under the mild stars of vintage eves, moving unweariedly in the 
changing, restless track of an artist’s wanderings, content if reward 
came in the echo of a laugh, in the distant murmur of a voice, in 
the passing of a far-off footfall. Unseen, unthanked, unrecom- 
pensed, save by such fleeting things as could be borne on summer 
air or heard through winter blasts, his great and silent love 
endured. <A step passed by him; he held his breath as it went; 
he knew that his son was nigh. Then the faint sound died to 
silence, and the light died from his face; this was all, all that was 
left him,—one moinent to bo scored against a martyrdom; and his 
lips moved in voicoless prayer and thanksgiving. He breathed his 
blessing on the life that passod by him in the hush of the night; 
he was grateful even for so little. It sufficed; his son lived. 


Where the silver lustre of the Venetian moon poured down 
through lofty casements of a desolate palace-chamber, Chandos, as 
he looked into the oyes that once more spoke to him in the ian- 
guage of his youth, strove to put from him tho remembrance of his 
traitor, the thirst for his vengeance; and hecould not. The dark- 
ness of a violent and unsparing hatred had soized him. Hate was 
foreign to his nature, yet it had sprung in growth fast as poison- 
plants from poison-seeds in the rank soil of Africa. With his foe 
in his hands now, he could have stamped his life out with as little 
mercy as men show who crush arattlesnake. The fangs of a snake 
had bitten him; the coils of a snake strangled him; the virus of a 
snake entered his whole life to change and wither and consume it. 
The snake was Treachery; and he could haye killed the traitor 
with the fierce meed of such gushes as men took when tho sword 
made alike law and judge and avenger. 
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He strove to thrust it from him, and it would return,—return to 
darken and embitter the sweetness of a love long denied to him, 
vivid and voluptuous as any that had usurped him id the years 
when the fairness of woman had made his paradise. ,He left 
her a child, to pity, to caress, to play with, wichout deeper 
thought; he Pee her in a few brief months, extreme as her youth 
still was, a woman in her superb beauty, her courage, her genius, 
her patrician grace, her far-reaching meditative thought, her 
endurance of suffering, her fearlessness through danger. With 
the simplicity of a child, she had Icft Vallombrosa on the sting of 
coarse jests of the peasantry, that she had resented without wholl 
comprehending, of imputed dishonour to hor and to him whic 
had roused Iter like a young lioness, though she had but dimly 
known their meaning,—loft it, and flung herself on tho unknown, 
untrayersed world with the simplicity of a child. She was now 
abandoned to him, to his will, to his wish, to his power, asking him 
nothing of his life, yielding him an absolute submission, and seeking 
no more of him or of the world than the one joy of his presence. 
But the intense strength of a supreme passion vibrated through the 
unquestioning idolatry she rendered him. ‘‘ Poco spero, nulla chiede,” 
had been the soul of the reverence she bore him, but with it ran 
ee ee warmth of the suns that had shone on her from her 

irth. 

It was the love of which he had dreamed,—the love which he 
had desired, and never found. 

In those long hours of the spring night, while the lulling of the 
water sounded softly through the open casements, and no light was 
about them except the light of the groat stars above Venice, he 
almost resigned himself to their enchantment, he almost cheated 
himself into the belief that the years of his youth had revived,— 
almost. Ths desire of vengeance, the baffled justice, the impotence 
to cast off one stone from tho granite cairn that had been heaped 
to crush his peace beneath it, all these that were upon him forbade 
him the one lotus-draught he longed for,—forgetfulness. 

Love itself is youth, and cannot revive without bringing some 
light of youth back with it. 

With her, his life seemed once more what it had been when, in 
the lguguor of the East, and under the glow of Southern skies, he 
had loved and been loved in the careless vivid sweetness of a poet’s 
passions, deep-hued and changing as a sapphire in the sun. But 
when later he left her for the few short hours remaining of the 
night, left her lest foul tongues should touch her defenceless inno- 
cence, the spell broke. His soul was set upon his vengeance,—set 
in the impotence of David’s desperation: ‘‘ How long, O Lord § 
how long?” It seemed to him as though no retribution could 
ever serye to wash out his wrongs, and stamp his traitor what he 
was in the sight of the people who followed and believed in him; 
it seemed to him as though no justice that could rend the living 
lie of this man’s life asunder, and show its hidden vileness to the 
world he fooled, would ever cut deep enough, ever reach wide 
enough, ever avail enough to nyengs the endless treachery with 
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which his foe had taken food and raiment and wealth from him 
with one hand, to thieve and stab him with the other. ‘My 
God!” he“thought, as he went alone through the stillness of the 
after-midnight, ‘‘ what could vengeance do suflicient P None could 
give me back all the world I have lost, all the years I have con- 
sumed, all the joy he wrecked for ever, all the youth he slew in me 
at one blow. Vengeance! the worst would be as a drop beside an 
vcean. 

If the means came to his hand to strike his encmy down from 
the eminence of station and the fruitage of achieved ambition, it 
could do at its best so little; if it could destroy the future, it could 
effuce nothing of the past, it could change none of these years that 
had secmed so endless, through whose course he‘had dwelt in 
banishment and bitterness and seen his Iscariot caressed and 
crowned. Though his hand should ever dash down the brimming 
cup of Trevenna’s success, the uneven balance between them could 
never be redressed ; the world-wide wrong must ever remain un- 
requited, uneffaced. What could give him back all it had killed 
for ever in him? What could bring back to earth the gallant and 
beloved life of the old man whom it had slain? Whatcould restore 
him to all he had forfeited through it? What could make him 
ever again as he had been when its ruin had blasted the glory from 
his years for ever ? 

Where ho went in the silence of the late night, past the great 
Austrian palaces, that wero filled with revelry and music, and the 
fragrance of flowers, and the masking of Carnival balls, with the 
gay riots of the melodies echoing through the conquered city, and 
the wreathing of gold and silk and many-colourcd blossoms hang- 
ing all alight with lamps over the melancholy and the dignity of 
the time-honoured, sea-worn marbles, the rich, rolling, silver 
cudence of a Bacchic chant, surg with careless mii'th and deep 
Olympian laughter, rang across the waters and above the straius 
of the Austiian music. It was the voice of Philippe d’Orvale. 

In his Carnival dress, with, 1ts scarlet-and-gold floating back, 
and the light of the sturs and the crescents of lamps glittering on 
its Jewelled brilliance, he came down a flight of stone stairs from 
some reckless revelry, the song on his lips, the laughter still given 
back in answer to a challenge from some fair maskers that leaned 
above, the fragrance of wine oxly just dashed from the auburn 
silver-fiecked wavo3 of his beard. ‘‘ Vivre selon son ceur /” was 
the epitome of ‘ the Mad Duke’s” life, as of Diderot’s; and, as in 
Diderot’s, there was a grand, careless, Titan majesty in this hand- 
some head, tossed back in such fiery defiance, such sunny laughter, 
against the laws of conventionality and the snow barriers of preju- 
dice. Life was too rich with him to bo stinted by a wiggard 
measure; its joys, its passions, its treasures, its scope, too wide, to 
be meted out by the fvot-rule of custom; and while men of his 
own years grew grey about him, the prince-Bohemian laughed at 
Time, and found the roses of his wine-feasts’ blossom never fading 
to his hand. 

His Bacchan chaunt pauscd; a gontle, softened look gleamed: 
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from the flash of his brown, fearless eyes, as in the shudow cf the 
street he saw Chandos. 

‘‘Ah! c'est toi/” And in the touch of his hand #s it fell on the 
shoulder of the man he loved best, there was the welcome of a 
friendship close as brutherhood. 

Nota tree had ever heen felled at Clareifcieux, not a picture been 
stirred, not a horse, useless from age, been shot, not a trifle in the 
whole ee of the chambers, not an unfinished sketch in the for- 
seaken atelier, not a disordered manuscript in the solitude of the 
Greuze Cabinet, been touched, under Philippe d’Orvale’s reign. 
With him the exile was honoured; with him the memory of the 
disinherited'*was kept green and cherished and sacred in the hearts 
of the people. ‘*T am but his viceroy: keep your homage for thu 
absent,” he had said once when the peasantry had addressed him 
as their lord. 

‘‘So!l you ara in VeniceP” he said, softly, where he paused in 
the deeper shadow, with the festoons of light and the arabesques of 
flower-wreathed balcuny far above, reflected in the black surface of 
the canal. ‘‘I half hoped to meet you here when I came for this 
riotous Carnival time with which our Austria Felix tries to drown 
the munnurs of her prey. You have not been long?” 

‘‘T came but to-day. Lnlli needed me——” 

‘¢ Lulli P what ails him?” This princely Bohemian, whose own 
strength was so supe1v and whose existonce so joyous, had always 
had a singular compassion and tenderness for the cripple whose art 
was his only happinoss: his home had always been open to him, 
his aid always ready for him. The strong hané of the aristocrat 
had often raised the fame of the musician above the envy or the 
rivalry that had tried to crush it, and nota little of the wealth 
given to Iuili for his music had’ gone in secret from D’Orvale, un- 
guessed by the recipient. 

‘* Nothing ails himn,’”’ Chandos answered, wearily; his thoughts 
were far in other things. ‘‘ But asingér has been arrested here for 
giving some of his music in public,—some song of freedom too free 
for Austria; and his heart is set on her liberation.” 

‘“‘Ah! I will sce to that. They shall give her her liberty i 
twenty-four hours. The fools! Every weakness persecuted be- 
comes strength against its alah te when once hunted into martyr- 
dom. And they will not know that!” 

‘* When they do, human life will have entered on a very different 
phase from what we live in.” 

Philippe d’Orvale flashed a quick glance on him. This wild, 
headlong, insouciant rioter could read men like a book. 

* oo me, tell me; you have had some fresh pain,—somn~ new 
wrong?” 

‘‘Scarcely; but 1 have had fresh temptation, and I have sittle 
strength for it.” 

“You wade be underrate your strength |” 

‘Not I. motimes I think that were impossible. Woe flatter 

*ourselves we havo strength, we pride ourselves on our codes, on 
our philosophies, on orr forbearanve; and the n>ment a spark as 
CG . ’ 
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else!” 
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‘‘May-be !\ But the age rants too much against the passions. 
From them may spring things that are vile; but without them life 
wore stagnant, and heroic action dead. Storms destroy ; but storms 

‘There is truth in that; but we are, at our best, half passion, 
half intelligenco, and at a touch the brute will rise in us, and 
strangle all the rest. No man can wholly suppress the animal in 
him ; and there are timos whon ho will long to ill as animals long 
for it.” 

“Ay!” Philippo d’Orvalo’s fair frank face flushed, &nd his right 
hand clenched; he had known that longing. 

‘Tell me—tell mo whether to-night 1 was weak as a fool, or did 
but barren justice. T barely can tell myself. John Trevenna has 
beon the foo of my hfe; you know that——” 

‘Know it! Yes!—a hound who turned on his master! By 
ny faith, when I see that man in honour and eminence, I know 
what Georges Cadoudal meant when ho said, ‘Quo do fautes j'ai 
commis do no pas étoulfer ect homme-la dans mes bras!’ If there 
boa rceret in my lifo, it is that / did not kill him where ho stood 
laughing and taunting on your hearth, while you went out to your 
exile !” 

‘You left it for mo!” Thero was a terrible meaning in the 

brevity of the words, ‘* Well, to-night I could have had iny ven- 
reance on him, to-night I could have unearthed his yillany to hold 
it up before the nation that takes him as a chief; to-night I know 
as though I saw it written before me that he betrayed me, chicaned 
me, robbed mo as usurers rob; and—I let justico go!” 

‘Let it go! Are you mad?” * © 

“That is what I doubt! I would scll my own life for justice on 
him; I fear I could kill him with less thought than mon kill 
adders!—and yot I let it go. I could not reach it without forcing 
another to break his oath, to forswear his conscience, to sin against 
the only redemption of his life: what could I do?” 

“Do? IT would have crushed ten thousand to have struck at 
him! Tell me more.” © 

‘‘Icannot. It is anothor’s setret, not my own; were it mine, 
you should know it. All the laws of justice and humanity bound 
me powerless; I could not break through them. I had honoured 
this man’s fidelity when I was in ignorance whom it was rendered 
to: I could not dishonour it because I learned that it was shown 
to my enemy.” 

‘‘Few mon would have stayed for that.” 

‘‘May-be! It was hard for me to stay for it. It is hard as 
death now! It were surcly small crime to tempt any one to 
betray a traitor; it were but to turn against him his own poisoned 
weapons. One oath broken more or less, what would it be in self- 
defence against one who has broken thousands, broken every tie 
and bond of gratitude, of honosty? And yet—right is right. I 
could not bid anoher turn beti ayer because I had been betrayed. 
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Look! to have my justice of vengeance, I must have dgne injustice 
to one placed, in his own unconsciousness and by his own trust, 
ne fey power: Which could I choose ?—to forego y, or to wrong 


Philippe d'Orvale lifted his lion’s head with a toss of his lion’s 
ee his eyes rested on Chandos with 4 loyal, flashing, noble 
ight. 

Mc Forego tt! ‘Your yongeance wore ill purchasod by any false- 
hood to yourself.” 

Chandos stretched out his hand in silonco; D’Orv4le’s met it in 
a close firm grasp. Thoy said no more; they understood each 
other without words: only, as they parted methor on in tho late- 
ness of the night, the prince-Boheimian’s regurd dwelt on him with 
something that was wistful for onco almost to sadness,—a thing 
fa had no place in the brilliant and heedless career of tho “ma 
duke.” 

‘‘Chandos, you were made for Arthur’s days, not for ours. 
Those grand creeds ayail nothing—except to ruin yourself. Yet 
you would rather have thom P Well, so would I, though I am but 
a wine-cup roysterer.” 

As he spoke, the lights burning above among a sea of flowers 
and colours, in crescents and stars and banis of fire, shone on the 
leonine royalty of his head and the majesty of his height, all 
lustrous with the scarlet and the gold and the diamonds of his 
Carnival attire. There was an unusual softness in his brown, bold 
eyes, an unusual touch of melancholy in his voice:—that one 
memory of him was never to pass away from Chandos, 
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Tnrovan the brilliance of the earliost sun-dawn a gondola shot 
swiftly through the silent highways, with the light on the water 
breaking from under its prow in a*’shower of rippling old, and the 
brown shade lazily sleeping under the arches of bridges, and 
under the towering walls, as though they were loath to wake and 
flee before the rising of day. It was just morning; no more, but 
morning in all its radiance, with the scarlet heads of caraations 
unclosing, and the many-coloured hues warm over land and sea, 
with the darkness only left in the hushed aisles of churches, and 
the breath of the sea-wind blowing balmily from the Adriatic. 
Guido Lulli, where he leaned in the vessel, saw it all with 
an artist’s eye, felt it all with an artist’s heart, and wove magical 
dreams of sound from the melody of the oars, Life had been but 
captious with him, giving him the head of a seraph and the limbs 
8f a stricken child, the heart of a aa bee the frame of a paralytic, 
breaking hia youth into weakness ahd torture anc starvation anJ 
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strengthlessness, calling his manhood into the fame of the world 
and crowning him with the great mastors; it had been cruel and 
lavish at onde, taking from him all happiness, all knowledge of 
happiness, all consciousness of what health could mean or freedom 
from pain be liko, all sense of ‘‘the wild joys of living” and of 
the liberties and herituge of manhood, taking them from him, 
from the hour of his birth, and making every desire of his heart 
an unending pang; yet—giving him in one Art, giving him with 
the eye, and tho car, and tho temperament of genius, a sovereignty 
wide as the world, and a treasury of beauty that could only be 
closed when the touch of death should make his sight dark and 
his hands motionless. Others, beholding him, saw but a pale, 
shattered, silent cripple, with great wistful eyes, ever seeming to 
seck what they never found,—a man whom a child could cheat, 
whom a buffoon could mock, whom a stare could make nervously 
and unbearably wretched; but othors had come to know that this 
man had a kingdom of his own in which he was supreme, had 
a power of his own in which he was godlike, and lived as far 
above the fever and the fret of thoir own lives as the stars 
movo above them in the courses. Iie heard what they never 
heard, he saw what they never saw; and to Lulli’s sublime 
aa the whole universe was but as one chaunt 
of God. 

As his gondola glided now, he was looking dreamily upward: he 
was in Venice becauso the young Venctian had been arrested for 
singing a song of liberty from one of his operas, might be im- 
prisoned, might be scourged perhaps, and he came to save her 
from chastiscmont, or to insist that he had a right to share it. 
Ifo knew nothing of her except tho fact that sho had suffered 
through singing his music in defiance of the usurpers; but he 
had a hion-boldness where wrong menaced weakness, and a pure 
chivalrous instinct conquered, whenever it was necded, the shrink- 
ing sensibilities and the*physgical feebleness of this man, whom 
other men had called for three parts of his hfe—a fool. The buzz 
and tho fret and the moncy-seeking crowds of the world passed by 
him unnoticed, unheard; he took no more heed of the stir about 
him than if he had been a palm-treo set in their midst, and they 
thought him a fool accordinglys but let one spark from the’flamo 
of wrong, one blow from tho gauntlet of tyranny, fall on any- 
thing near him, and the enthusiast, the dreamer, the isolate 
visionary, became on the instant filled with fire and with action. 
And for this yet more they called him fool: the man who does 
not care for his own purse and his own palate, but only rouses for 
some alien injury, what is he but the Quixote of all ages? 

As he wont now, to welcome to Venice the one friend of his 
life, he looked up at *hat towering marble and the blue of the 
cloudless skies above. Above a lofty archway, out of an oval 
casement, with her arms resting on the jasper et and the umber 
darkness behind her, so that as the eun fell full upon her face 
and her hair she was like one of those old master-pictures where 
he golden he§l of a womaf. gazes out from a black unbroken 
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surface of deepest shade, leaned Castalia. Her eyes were glancin 
above, following a flight of white pigeons whose wipgs flashe 
silyer in the light; and on her face was the look, more gpiritualised 
than any smile, more intense than any radiance, morg hushed and 
yet more passionate than any words can paint, of that happiness 
which is ‘‘ the sweetest vintage of the vine of life.” 

Lulli glanced up and saw her there, leaning down over the dark 
mosaics; he strove to rise, ere the boat had swept past. 

“Valeria!” 

As the name left his lips, reason and memory and the space of 
ears were all as naught; he was back in tho days of his youth and 
is poverty ; ho believed that his lost one lived unchanged, unaged ; 

with the warmth of southern suns upon it, and made richer and 
fairer yet by that higher and softor light it wore, the face of his 
lost darling looked on him once more from the jasper setting of the 
Venetian casement. A gondola, that had followed him from his 
dwelling, glided up swiftly in his wake, and camo side by side with 
his own; from the awning a woman’s hand was stretched, and 
touched his arm. 

‘‘Sienor Lulli, one word with you.” 

“With me? Whom——P” 

‘‘A friend to you, and to ono you lost? Lot us wait a momon\, 
there in the shadow.” 

The speaker who had arrested him loanod from bencath her awn- 
ing, her hand lying on the side of his gondola; he could not see 
her features, but her voice was very melodious and low. 

‘“‘There was onco a life that was vory dear to you in the old 
days at Arles?” 

e trembled violently. The thought of touching at last the 
secret buried,so long overcame him, as when they come, at last, 
upon the gold vein, the toil-worn and heart-sickened gold-scarchers 
are beaten with thoir joy. 

‘‘Dear to me? Yes, God knows! You bring tidings of 
Valeria?” . 

She whose form was lost in the shapeloss folds of a Carmelite’s 
habit, and whose face was obscured by the hood of the order, 
stooped from under the black shade of the gondola. 

_ d; and I will tell you all I have to tell.” 

He obeyed her, his weakened lithbs bearing him slowly and with 
labour up the water-stairs. Fronting them was the porch of a 
church,—a great, grey, dim, noble place, with marvellous carvings 
of time-browned stone, and feathery grasses floating from its colossal 
height, and Titan statues that looked blind and weary down from 
their niches on the water below, as though evil days had fallen or 
them and on their Venice. 

The entrance was wide and of vast depth, a lofty cavern, roofed 
and walled with carvings on which eountles hears and hands had 
spent their lifetime’s labour; and from it, in the body of the build- 
ing, were seen by changing Eupees, as the air moved the vast 

oth-eaten fall of Genoese velvet to and fro, glimpses of twilight 
aloora with the ethereal tracery of the ivory pyx.gloaming white 
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from the shadow, and the marble limbs of a crucified Christ nailed 
against a dark pillar of Sienna marble. She motioned him to rest 
on the store bench within the porch, and stood herself beside him. 
He never atked hor who she was; he never thought of her save 
as one who knew Valeria; her religious habit made her sacred 
in his eyes, and his soul held but one thought,—the fate of the 
one lost to him. His eyes sought the Carmelite’s with longing 


oty. 

‘‘Spoak now! Valoria P” 

‘* Is dead.” 

The word was spoken very gently, but it dealt him a keen blow ; 
though he had long said that she was dead to him,—said it in the 
bitterness of his soul when he had first heard of het flight to dis- 
honour,—he had unconsciously chorished hope that some day, ere 
it should be too late, ho would find her. 

‘Dead? and without one word forme! But that face yonder ? 
—it was hers!” 

His hoart was full, and ho spoke on its impulse; he nevor 
remembored that ho addressed a stranger; ho only knew that he 
spoke to one who might give him somo link with his long-broken 
past. His life had ee entirely uneventful, and the fow things 
that had marked it held him for ever, as they could never have 
held a life of action. 

‘‘Sho brings you some momory?” pursued his questioner. The 
voice was subdued, and yet had a certain imperious command in it 
that would not be resisted and was unaccustomed to dclay as to 
rena reali The eyes of the cripple turned with pathotic entroaty 
upon her. 

Me You must know that sho doos, or why speak to me of her? 
Whoever you are, whoover she be, tell me, for the love of mercy.” 

‘‘She whom you now saw is her daughter.”’ : 

The Provencal’s face flushed scarlot, his eyes lighted with an 
infinite tenderness, that flashed and darkened into the fiory wrath 
that had used to arigo in \hom against the unknown lover of the 
last of his name. 

Ilis teeth set ; his hands clenched. 

‘‘ Her daughtor? My God! And ke—” 

‘* Ho—led Valeria where dishonour was forgotton in recklessness, 
aud shamo was lost in diamonds and wine and evil laughter.” 

‘His namef” It was but a whisper; yet a vibration ran 
through it that told without words the strength which this frail 
and suffering-worn cripple would find against the spoiler and 
polluter of the only life round which his memory, his imagination, 
and his heart had ever woven the fair, if the vain, dreams of love. 

“ ou bear its telling ?” 

=] will not bear its denial. His name? and may my worst 
ven co light——” 

“Hush! You know not whom you curse.” 

‘‘Nor care! If he live, my hate shall find him. His name?” 

‘‘'Wait! Be calmer ere you hear it.” 

‘‘ Calmer ! when her child lives there P” 
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‘“‘Her child knows nothing of her parentage; nor what that 
parentage is can I well tell. Valeria’s life grew very evil.” 

The dark blood grew le over Lulli’s delicate,features, his 
lips turned white as death; he suffered excruciatingly; no nobly 
was more tenacious of the honour of his name than,he. 

‘‘ Speak! Who was hertempter? Who lured her first to her sin?’ 

“Wait! Hear her history first. She was a beautiful, heartless, 
wayward, unscrupulous woman, to whom honour was nothing, to 
whom levity and shame were sweot.” 

‘‘ Hoe made her that, if ever she became it. The grouter, they 
his crime. His name?” 

* Paticuce: do not hasten your own bitterness.” 

‘‘T hasten to end it. It can only be quenched in vengeance.” 

‘*She lived for a whilo in sinful magnificence; but she died in 
the utmost poverty, in a Tuscan villago. It is a common fate.” 

He shook in his whole frame as he heard. 

‘* And then you bid me withhold my curse? She dicd in want, 
after a short, shameful life of gilded vice P No curse is wide enough 
to reach him, if he drove her to that infamy.” 

‘It was scarce his fault; she lovod the fatal power of her beauty 
but too well. She died at ’ontane Amorose: if you need a witness, 
it is here.” She stretched out to him a small, silver, hoart-shapod 
relic-box, worn and almost valueless, on which were rudely graven 
the words ‘‘ Valeria Lulli.” A moan broko from him as he saw 
it; his face grew white, his eyes fillod with tears. 

‘‘Oh, God! I gave her this mysclf; she was a child thon,—a 
child so beautiful, soinnocent!”’ Lis voice sank, his head drooped ; 
the sight, the touch, of the littlo relic struck him to the heart; thy 
hour of its gift came back on him as though lived but yesterday,— 
the hour when, with many a denial of self, he had treasured up 
coins till hg had bought Mis thing that had been the wish of her 
heart, and slung it, as his recompense, round the fair throat of the 
laughing child, who paid him with her kisses. 

‘*She left it, on her death-bed, witha contadina for mo. I had 
known her in days evil to us both. There woro a few feeble lines 
to me with it, unfinished. The peasant kopt it, tolling no one of 
it, and thinking it of value for its holiness, till a fow months ago, 
when the child Castalia was lost from Fontano, the woman’s con- 
scidhce woke, and she sent ittgme. I havo left the world; Tam 
in a religious order now: thus it was long in finding me. Once 
received, and hearing also for the only timo of this young girl’s 
life, my first wish was to scek out you, and leaye you to beconm, 
: you should chooso, the avenger of the dead, the protector of the 

ving.” 

The words had a pathetic and solemn earnestness. Lulli bowed 
his head, and pressed his lips on the silver heart. 

‘I swear to be both,” he said, simply. ‘‘And now, once more, 
his name ?”’ 

‘¢ Her lover was—Chandos !” 

A cry, such as that which men give on a battle-field, broke from 
him,-~-a cry of torture. 
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‘*¥t is falso—false as hell!” he swore, in the agony of his 
pearoan) ‘* No lie ever touched his lips ; no treachery ever belouged 
to him.’ 

‘* No,” paid, the Oarmelite, anal *‘you are right. But 
Valoria Lulli was only known to him as—Flora de l’Orme.” 

The Provencal’s attenuated form seemed suddenly to shrink and 
wither aud lose all life as he heard; the name came back on his 
memory after long oblivion of it; he had used to hear it in those 
days that were gone, tho name of the magnificent, reckless, extra- 
een adventuress who had wasted her lover’s gold nght and left, 
aud given but a mocking laugh at his ruin. 

‘‘He met her in Arles,” pursued the voice of his companion, 
with a gentle pity in its intonation. ‘*She left Arles with him. 
“he was known to him only by her nom de fantaisie. What her 
life became you are aware.” 

He scarcely heard her; his hands had clenched on the stone- 
work; he quivered from head to foot; the flame in his eyes had 
died in an anguish beside which the mere fury for vongeance was 
dwarfed and stilled as he gazed down on the silver rolic. 

‘©O Christ! have pity. I swore my oath against Aim /”’ 

The words were inarticulate in his throat; every fibre in him 
thrilled with the fire of his rage against Valeria’s tempter, and every 
debt his life had owned bound him in fealty to the man whom in 
his blind haste he had, unknowing, cureed. He loved with such 
loyalty, such faith, such honour, such self-oblivion, as those with 
which patriots love their country, the one in whom he had found 
the succour of his existence, the giver of every earthly gift that 
had redeemed him from the bondage of poverty and pain; and in 
him he must now for ever see the foe on whom he had sworn to 
wreak the wrongs and the shame of the dead. 

The man to whom he had held hig very life a debt to ¥o yielded 
up if need arose, from whose lips alone he turned for the sole praise 
he heeded, whose liberal and royal charity had lifted him from a 
beggar’s death-bed into the. light of the world’s renown, and to 
«hom his heart had clung more tenderly and truly in the darkness 
of adversity than even in the splendour of fair fortune, was the 
injurer against whom through the long course of so many years 
he had cherished his silent and baffled hate! 4 

The dead love and the living love, the bonds that bound him to 
hor memory and the bonds that bound him to his gratitude, 
wrenched him asunder,—divided,—agonized. Choosing betwixt 
them, he must sin, whichever he cleaved to,—be faithless, which- 
ever he elected. 

He let his head fall on the cold stone arm of the bench; he 
new nothing, felt nothing, was conscious of nothing; he only 
soeomed numbed and killed with this one thought,—the feud that 
rose to stand for ever between him and the man he loved with the 
love of the son of Saul for David. 

‘‘Oh, God!” he moaned ; “and I ate of his bread, I was savod 
by his mercy!” 

The Carmelite looked at him, then gently glided away, leavin 
the silver relic in hig hand. He yover heard her or remembere: 
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her: he sat in the grey shadows of the church-entrance as though 
he were turned to stone, silent and senseless as the robed statues 
of the Hebrew kings that had kept their motionless yigil above, 
while the centuries passed uncounted, and the glory of Y&netia fell. 


é 


He could not have told how long or how orief a time had swept 
by : he had sense and memory for nothing save the one knowled 
that had come to him. The streot an the church were alike 
deserted: nothing aroused him. He sat there as in a stupor, his 
clasped hands clenched above his head. The lapping of the water, 
the warmth of the sun, the flight of time, were all lost to him; 
the great pall of the velvet wavered with the wind, the gleam of 
the white pasSion was seen from out the gloom within; all was 
still, and he had no consciousnoss except his misery. 
ae hand touched his shoulder; the only voico he loved fell on 

8 ear. 

“‘Tullif you here? What ails you?” 

The Provencal started and shuddered under the touch as at the 
touch of flame; he staggered to his feet, his eyes looking at his 
solitary friend with the wild piteousness of a dog that has been 
struck a death-blow by its master’s hand. His lips parted, but no 
sound came from them; ho gasped for breath, and could find no 
words; there, face to face with the saviour of his life, with the 
spoiler of the honour dearer than his own, the force of the old 
love borne so long, the force of the old vengeance so long sworn, 
rose in twin strength, wrestling with and strangling each other. 

Chandos gazed, amazed and touched with a vague dread: he 
laid his hand on Lull, and drew him gently within the hushed 
aisles of the church, where the still, brown, sleeping shadow slept 
so darkly, only broken by the pale gleam of some white carving or 
the glow of sdme blazoned hue. ° 

‘* You are ous greatly. Tell me——” 

‘* Tell you,—oh, Christ! How can I tell you?” 

“Why not? DidI ever fail you?” ° 

The words had the gentle compassion that he had first heard 
when he had lain dying among the bleak and rugged hills of 
Spain; the voice had ever been sweet to him as the echoes of 
musia, welcomed as the weary drought-parched forests welcome 
the stealing breath of the west wind: it pierced him to the heart, 
it killed him with its very gentleness. He threw his arma 
upward, and his cry rang shrill and agonised as a woman’s. 

‘‘Great God, have py! Let my curse light on my own head | 
I knew not what I did!’ 

Ohandos laid his hands upon his shoulders and held him there, 
in the twilight of the lofty narrow aisle, with the Crucifixion 
looming cold and white out of the mist of shade. His eyes looked 
down in Lulli’s, where he stood above him, and stilled him as 
a dog is stilled by its master’s gaze. 

“You rave | at grief has befallen you P” 

A couvulsion shook the Provengal’s frail, yielding form: he 
loved so utterly the life he had ee to vengeance, the life on 
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which in his sight rested tho crimo of Valeria’s fall, of Valeria’s 
shame, of Valeria’s death. 

“Grief! grief!” he muttered, in his throat; ‘‘it is shame,— 
black, burhing, endless shame! I have broken your bread, while 

ou wrought her dishonour; I have cursed you, when my whole 
bite is but a bond to you for debts beyond life, above life! “ Which 
is the worst sin, the worst dishonour?’ J know not!” 

“Sin! dishonour! And whose?” 

‘‘ fers, and mine, and yours.” 

The syllables left his lips stifled and slowly; the last two barely 
stirred tho silence. Ilo had honoured the man to whom he spoke 
then as though he were a deity; he had obeyed him as though he 
wero a king. 

‘© Mine! No othor living should say that to me. Mine! And 
for what P” 

Tuulli lifted his head: hig wasted, misshapen frame gathored 
euddonly vitality and vigour; there was the dignity of wrung and 
of manhood in the carriage of his head. 

‘‘ Vor this :—you wore the lover of Valeria.” 

“Of Valeria?” 

Ife repoated the name mechanically: it had been unspokon 
between thom for so long; it had scarce a meaning on his ear. 

‘You brought her to the pomp of vice; she died in the misery 
of vico. I, your debtor, lived on tho alms of the destroyor of tho 
last of my name. Valoria was your mistress,—Vlora de Orme.” 

The words ran cold and clear; im the moment of their specch he 
had forgotten ull sayo tho diserace that had made him the guest, 
the debtor, the alms-taker, of the one by whom she had been 
teinpted into the ruin that had deyoured her in her youth. 
Chandos stood silent, his eyes fixed on Dulli’s face; back on hia 
thoughts rushed a flood of forgutlen memories,—imoynories of the 
splendid, yilo, pampered beauty who had stooped her rich lips to 
his wine and wound tho scarlet roses in his hair in many a 
caroless, riotous hour,—~momories of the night whon, in the 
studio at Clarencioux, he had paused beforo the picture of Arles 
and been haunted for a moment with the doubt of that which he 
now heard. 

‘** Valoria !”” ho ochoed, slowly, an intenso pity and contrition in 
the tone of his voice; ‘‘ Valoria! Is it possible?”’ = 

‘*Tt is truce.” Tho musician's words had a fierce, dogged misery 
in them, and his hund clonched on tho silver heart. ‘* A Carmelite 
has given mo her story. Sho dicd long ago; but her wrongs do 
not sleep with her.” 

Chandos looked at him a moment, and a great pain passed over 
his face. Mad this man also forsaken him? He could have said 
that this woman had been shameless ere ever he saw hor, that hor 
heart was false as her form was perfect, that gold and luxury 
bought her love as it would, that she had been vain, merciless, 
evil, corrupt to the core; but he held his peace, since to speak in 
his own defence would haye been to pierce and wound the cripple 
who etill believed in hor. 
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“Tf this be true,” he said, simply, “you will not doubt my 
faith to you, at least? You will know that I was as ignorant aa 
you? She came from Arles—it might have told me; but I never 
though that she had other name than that by which she called 
herself. You know—you must know—that tho vilest thing on 
earth should have beon sacred to me had I been told’you heeded it.” 

“‘T believe! Nothing but truth was ever on your lips. Yet 
none the loss wore you her lover, her tem/pter, her destroyer; none 
the less does the curse of her shameless life, of her bondage to eyil, 
lie with you,—you alono.” 

He spoke hoarsely: his hand was clenched on tho rolic, his head 
was lifted, his eyes flashed, and over the spiritual fuirness of his 
face the son aire of avenging hatred gathered. 

Chandos looked at him, and a slight, quick sizh escaped him. 

“You too!” he said, involuntarily. ‘‘ Well, the wrong I did 
you was in ignorance: if it must part us, lot us part in peace.” 

To the man who had loved him, as to tho enomy who had 
betrayed him, he alike never quoted tho claim of the past, never 
argued the one reproach, ‘‘I sorved you.” But in the words 
there was @ weariness beyond all spcech, there was tho et tu, Brute, 
which once had pierced even the adamant of his traitor’s hate; and 
it cut to the heart of the hearer deep as a scourge cuts into the 
bared flesh; its very gontleness rebuked him with the keenest 
reproach that could have pierced him. His life-long debt, his 
subject reverence, his deathless gratitude, his loyal love for the 
man by whose mercy he was still amidst the living, and by whose 
aid the creations of his genius had beon given their place aud their 
name among men, rushed back on his memory in a tide that swept 
aside the passions of the hour and broke asunder the chains of his 
oath. He seemed to himself vilo as any ingrate that ever stabbed 
the heart of his benefactor. The moment of supreme temptation 
had come to him, the test that should prove holler he was as 
others were,—loyal only whilst the gift of gonorous service bound 
him, faithless and without memory the instant that ordeal came. 
The hour was here for which he*had often longed, the hour that 
could try the truth of his allegiance, and in it he had been 
wanting. 

All the tendernoss of his naturo, all the remorse of his heart, 
wefit out in wretchodness to the man whom he had arraigned aud 
upbraided and wounded as though no debt of life, no years of 
charity and pity and succour, had stood between them; hoe had no 
thought left except the sin of his own unworthiness. He bowed 
down at Chandos’ feot, his face sunk on his hands, his supplication 

assionate with all the swift and mobile emotion of his nation and 
is temperament. 

‘‘Monseigneur, forgive me! I knew not what I said. I swore 
an oath before Heaven to avenge her, but I break it now aad for 
ever, if it must light on you. Let my curse recoil on my head; 
let the weight of my forsworn words be on my life ; let me forsake 
the dead and abjure my bond. Better any crime than one thought 
of bitterness to you! Forgive me, for *he pity of God, what ths 
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vileness of my passion spoke. If you killed me now with your 
own hand, you would have right. J should be bound to let my 
last breath Piss you!” 

Wild, incohérent, senseless, the words might be, yet they were 
made rich and aweet as music by the faithful love that spoke ix 
them ; they gave full recompense to Chandos for many weary years 
of patient faith in humen life and patient forbearance with ita 
traitors and time-servers. Against all trial, and through all 
suffering, the heart of this cripple was true to him, in his creeds, 
the one fidelity sufficed to outweigh a thousand Iscariot kisses. 

He stooped and raised him gently. 

‘‘Forgiveness! It is I who must ask it. Whatever debt you 
think you owed me in the past, you have paid and overpaid now.” 

Lull stood before him, his head still sunk, his face very white in 
the grey hues of the darkened aisles. 

‘No: there are debts which we can never pay, which we never 
wish to pay,” he murmured, faintly. Though lus fidelity had 
stood its trial, the trial was not less terrible to him: in the man he 
loyed and honoured he still saw the destroyer of Valeria, the un- 
known foe on whom his hate so long had fastened. 

‘‘But her daughter?” he said, suddenly, as the remembrance 
flashed on him,—‘‘ that beautiful child,—here in Venico——”’ 

‘‘Here? Where?’ THis voice, hoarse and rapid, cut asunder 
the Provencal’s words; his face grew livid, a hidevus dread pos- 
seerThe daughter sho loft in T th 1,—Castali 

‘‘ The daughter she left in Tuscany,—the young girl,—Castalia.” 

‘“‘ Hold IO Heaven !”’ lalianed 

Chandos staggered forward, as he had done wher ‘he bolt of his 
ruin had struck him: the sweat of an unutterable terror was on 
his brow; the agony of an unutterable guilt deyoured him. 

‘‘ Her daughter—her’s /” 

The words were stifled in his teeth; he could nct breathe his 
thought aloud ; the fire of a love whose very wish was nameless sin 
consumed him; the blankness of «an utter desolation fell on him, 
passing all that his life had known of misery. 

The Provencal watched him, paralyzed, silenced with a great 
bewildered fear; he swayed heavily back; guilt seemed to thrill 
like poison in his blood ; his face was dark with the flushing of the 
black, stagnant veins; he reeled blindly against the sculpture of 
the marble Christ. 

‘‘ Love between us / Groat God! what horror!” 


With tho mellow flood of artificial light that still shone there, 
instead of the glory of tho risen day, shod about her. Héloise de la 
Vivarol stood before her mirror in the dressing-chamber of the 
Venetian ple that was honoured by her for a brief space: her 
haughty, delicate, regal head was lifted; the grey, heavy serge of 
a religious habit fell back from the brilliantly-tanted hue of her 
face and the still exquisite grace of her form: it was the habit she 
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had worn at a prince’s Oarnival ball, shrouding her beauty, for 
once, under an envious disguise and in a whimsical caprice, that 
she might more surely be unknown by those titled ers with 
whom she had played the carte and tierce of her state-craft fenco. 
By mere hazard, the caprice had served her well; Her subtle, un- 
erring wit war ever served well, alike by the weapons she forged 
and the accidents that favoured her. ‘ 

Now, hor glance flashed a cruel triumph at her own reflection, 
that was given there with the glow from the silver branches on its 
bright hawk eyes and on its arched, smiling, mocking lips. She 
had waited nigh twenty years, but she had her vengeance. 

“‘7 have givorced them!” sho thought, ‘for ever,—for ever! 
we oo car trace my hand in it, suffer as he may, search as 

e will.” 
And none ever did. 


CHAPTER VII. 
LIBERTA. 


THERE was a great tumult rising through Venice. Swelling at 
the first from a distant quarter, it had been borne nearer and 
nearer through the silence of the city of the waters, the tumult aa 
of 4 surging sea, as of the roar of sullen winds,—the tumult of a 
people, long suffering and launched at last against their oppressors. 

he sound had not penetrated the depth of the church aisles; only 
its low muffled echoes could reach there, and they had been unheard 
by those who stood in its solitifloe, lost in the misery of their own 
passions. In tho clear golden morning, in the luxuriance of colour 
and of beauty, .n the warmth of the fragrant air, in the hush of 
the tranquil streets, revolt hud siseas it had rison in the great 
poriier hive of labour; but here, in the ‘‘sun-girt South,” it rose 
for liberty ; there in the gaunt, smoke-stifled Black Country it rose 
for wages. Verice was athirst for her freedom; tho north-men had 
been hungry for so many more coins a week. 

They were but the youths whose hearts were sick, and whose 
lives were aimuuss, hike tho life of Leopardi, the children of eighteen 
or twenty summers, whose blood was kindled and whose souls were 

ure with patriot fire; who would have flung themselves away like 

ross to cut the fettering withes from their Venetia, whose ardour 
thought the world a tournament, where it sufficed to name ‘‘ God 
and tho Right” to conquer and to see the foc reel down; who fed their 
eager funcics on the memory of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, and 
who refused to see that the nations of their own day adored the 
Greeks in story, but called a living patriot an “agitator” if he 
failed, and sent him to the cell, the scourge, the death of felons. It 
was the boyhood of Venice that had risen. The past day had beon 
an Austrian festa for an Austrian chief, and the music, the laughter, 
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the glitter, the salvoes of artillery, the wreaths of flowers, all the 
oontly follies, had driven the iron deeper into the souls of those who 
closed theis*shutters to the sound of revelry, and mourned, refusing 
to be comforted, desolate amidst the insolence of the usurper’s 
magnificonce ‘and mirth. The festa, following on the arrest of a 
songstress beloved of the city, who had been seized for singing an 
ode of liberty, had broken their patience down, had driven them 
mad, had made them believe once more, in their old sublime fatal 
blindness, that a pure cause and a high devotion would prove 
ee than tho steel and the granite of mailod might. They ex- 
niated the crror as it is ever expiated ; they wero made the burnt- 
eacrifico of thoir own creeds. ‘ 

They mot with little mercy: in tho sight of their foes they were 
but seditious malcontents, to be shot down accordingly, or pinioned 
alive like young eaglets taken for a carayan cage. The soldiers of 
Austria made swift work with them,—so swift that the hundreds 
who had risen with the dawn with the shout of “ Liberta” upon 
their lips as with one voice, and tho noble insanity of the liberator’s 
hope beuting high in their fearless breasts, were, almost ere the 
tirst echo of the chaunt had rung through the silent highways to 
wake the slumboring spirit of a Free Republic, shot down, cut 
down, well-nigh as quickly as seeding-grasses fall beneath the 
scythes,—were driven as the deer are driyen under the fire of the 
guns, yielding never, but oyerborne by the weight of numbers and 
the trained skill of veteran troops, never losing their courage and 
their resistance and their scorn, but losing order and adhesion, 
and seeing thoir young chiofs fall in the very momont of their first 
gathoring, scoing their long-counted enterprise, their long-watched 
opportunity, their long-cherished hope of union and strength and 
victory, fade and wither and perish under the upwani course of 
the bright morning sun. 

The tumult had beon brief; the chastiscmont would bo life-long 
for such as lived under the, heavy iron pressure cf the battalions 
that forced thom down, through the mitraillo of the balls that 
hissed along the brown, still waters and shook the echoes of the 
mighty palaces. They were young, thoy were nobly trained; they 
chose death rather than life in a prison-cell with a convict gang, 
than the shame of the gyves and the scourge. Ono band of them, 
some hundred, fought inch by inch, step by step, their backward 

assage luto the great porch of the church, into the dim and solemn 

oneliness of the aislos, gaining breath from their enemies for a 
ata holding aloft still their standard,—the colours of a free 

Suddenly and with the tempest of sound without as suddenly 
entering there with the forcing open of the large bronze doors, 
they fell backward, with their faces ever to the foe, into the dark- 
ness and the silonce of the edifice. The burst of clamour rolled 
strangely through the stillness of the avenues of stone; the conflict 
of the world seemed to pour like hell let loose into the sacred hush 
and peace; the throng of hot, heroic, fever-flushed, tyranny- 
wrung Jifo, with the vivid colours of the banne-folds flung high 
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above their ardent, sun-warmed faces, filled es though they had 
sprung from tke sealed tombs where the preat of bree ¢ lay dead, 
the grey, cavernous gloom of the porch, the twilight of th6 stretching 
aisles, the marble space beneath the marble Chriat. Crueller 
wrong had never sought tho refuge of sanctuary, the shelter of the 
altar, the shadow of the Cross. But they dig not come here to ask 
for peace, to demand protection : they camo to dic with their colours 
untouched, with their limbs unfettered. 

The bronze gates of the larger entrance were forced open by their 
Poe in the very moment that a horror, beside which all Chandos 

ad ever borne looked pale and painless, rose from tho depths of 
his past to sciao the one dream of revived happiness that had come 
to him. In the first instant that its blow fell on him, he had no 
sense but of unuttorablo loathing, of sickening dospair, before the 
abyss of unconscious guilt that had yawned beneath him,—no 
consciousuess but of the living love that burned in him passionate 
as the love of his earliest years, and the dead love that made it 
hopeless and forbidden and accursed, that made it a sin before 
which all his life shuddered and recoiled, that mado each kiss of 
her lips poison, each word of his tenderness crime. 

As the thunder from the streets stncte his ear, and tho flood of 
the daylight poured in, he was shaken from his trance of misery 
ax men aro started from a nightmare: his eyes wore bloodshot, his 
fuce flushed red, his limbs shook ; ho was blind and deaf, he knew 
neither where ho was nor who had spoken; but his hands fell 
heavily on the shoulders of Lulli, swaying him backward. 

‘It is false! Custalia-—her child—muino! God! such horror 
could not be. Do you know what she was P—-a shameless, love- 
less, profligate woman, a vampire, whose thirst was gold,—a 
Delilah, who stole her lover’s strength to shoar him of all value. 
Castalia sprung from ver? It is a lie, I tell you, coined to pollute 
and to diyorce from me the fairest thing that ever lived or loved 
me!” ay ie 

Lulli stared fear-stricken in his face. 

‘‘ Loved you?” he echoed; ‘‘loved you #” 

‘Ay, loved me as I was nover loved. And you tell me a life 
: pure as that was born from a courtesan! You tell me that I— 
The words died in his throat; he could not shape in them the 
ghastly thought that he flung from him as men fling off an asp’s 
coil about their limbs, He gasped for breath, where he stood 
there above the man who had brought this lemure from his past: 
there was the ferocity of a maddened beast in him. 

The bronze doors were burst open; the shock of the firing with- 
out pealed through the stillness; the throng of the young soldiers 
oured in. They saw him,—him to whom they had. rendered the 

omagoe of their song of liberty in the summer night of a few 
vears past,—and the echoes of the vaulted roof rang again with 
pne shout, one Viva to his name. 

e They knew nis face well,—it had long been amozg them in 
Venice; they knew his words well, pat in the pogms of his early 


manhood and in the deeper thoughts of his later years had borne 
so far thesseeds of freedom; they honoured him and loved him. 

His eyésa dwelt on them a while without light or sense; he felt 
drunk as with an opiate under the storm of disbelief and sickening 
terror that possessed him. They filled the space about him under 
the crucifix that hung aloft, with the sad, pussionless, thorn- 
crowned face of the statue bending above from out the darkness, 
and the white limbs stretched in martyrdom. The folds of the 
standard streamed above the crowd of upturned faces with the glow 
of their earliest manhood and the resolve of their settled sacrifice 
sot as with one seal upon all. They had fallen in close in their 
ranks, and stood so still in unbroken phalanx. .\lone and fore- 
most was the youth with the head like the head of a Gabriel, who 
had spoken in the summer eve the gratitude of Venice to the 
teacher and the lover of liberty. Their weapons were in their 
hands, and their blood poured from their wounds on the black 
mosaic pavement worn by priestly feet. Some had their death- 
wound, and knew it; but they only pressed their hand closer, to 
stay for a moment the stream that carried life with it, and they 
looked with a smile to his face. 

One—a child in years, scarcely seventeen, with the flushed fair 
features of childhood still—stooped and touched his hand with a 
kiss of homage. 

‘‘ Signore, wait and sce how we can die; see we do not dishonour 
your teaching.” 

The simplicity of the words high his heart; through the wreck 
of his own misery, through the sirocco of his own passions, they 
came to him with the weary, eternal sigh of that humanity which, 
however it had deserted him, he had never, in requital, forsaken. 
Death would have laid its seal upon his lips, and cha.ned his hand, 
and veiled his sight, ere ever he would be cold to the sufferings of 
his fellow-men, silent to the prayer of the peoples. 

That love, unswerving: and -unchilled, for mankind, which had 
given so noble a glow to the dreams of his youth and filled with so 
geutle a patience the temper of his later years, survived in him 
now amidst all the desolation of his fate, all the horror that glided 
from the shadows of his past and seized the one hope left him. 
As the heart of Vergniaud was, to the last on the scaffold, with the 
human life in which he had placed too sublime a faith, for which 
he had dreamed of too sublime a destiny, so his heart was still, 
even in his own torture, with those young lives self-given up to 
slaughter. The boy's touch roused him; he looked at the heaving 
mass that Raa about him, at the pale, brave faces that turned 
to him with one accord in the gloom of the aisle. He saw at a 

lance they were there as sheep are hemmed into the shambles, 

e divined what folly had brought them,—folly nobler, perhaps, 
than most prudential wisdom. Tio pressed forward into their van 
on the simple instinct of their defence, while they fell back and 
made way for him, watching him reyerently as he passed. He 
had loved Venetia, he had served Liberty; he was sacred in their’ 
sight. In the front the stan¢card caught a boam from the golden 
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air without, and was wafted higher and highor by the breath of a 
free sea-wind; behind, far in the gloom, the altar-lights burned 
dully, rayless in the blackness of the shadow shrouding them,— 
meet symbols of the clear noontide of freedom, of the midnight 
mists of creeds and churches. He forced his passage to where that 
banner floated. 

‘‘ Children, children! what are you doinf ? Why will you spend 
your lives like water?” 

The youths of the front file, the first rank that would receive the 
ehock of the bayonets or the fire of the musketry with which the 
soldiers would in another moment come to drive them down into 
obedience, lowered their arms as guards lower thom to monarchs. 

“* Better to lose our lives than spend them in usurpers’ prisons! 
mei us while there is time, signore; you can trust us to da 
we Sad 

They left the space free,—the space out into the glowing sun- 
light, into the fragrant air. He stood still, and motioned theiz 
weapons up. 

‘You know mc “etter than that.” 

Thoir eyes filled; he had lived much amidst them, and his 
written words had sunk decp into their hearts. The young patriot 
who held the banner—held it with his left hand, because fhe right 
wrist had been broken by a spent ball—flashed back on him an 
aaswering comprehension. 

‘‘We know the greatness of your nature—yes; but the greater 
your life, the less should you expose it here. There will be 
slaughter ; the world must not lose you.” 

He heard but vaguely, half without sense uf what was spoken ; 
his life seemed on fire with the torment that possessed him,—the 
hideous doorg from which his whgle soul shuddered. Instinctively 
his eyes sought the musician; the look that was in them was worse 
to Lulli than if he had seen them glazed and fixed in death. 

‘*Go you,” he said, briefly: ‘‘I wait with these.” 

The flush and light that only stdéle there when in music he lost 
the feebleness and the pain of his daily bein~, came on Lulli’s face. 

‘*T deserted you one moment,” he murmured low; ‘‘ not again, 
—never again!” 

Ths tramp of the Austrian soldisry came nearer and nearer, ring- 
ing like iron on the stone pavements without; the flash of metal 
glanced in the sun beyond the great bronze doors of Cinque Cento 
arabesque; the arch of the entrance was filled with dark faces and the 
glitter of the levelled steel; behind were the dim, solemn, majestic 
aisles of the church, with the white Passion gleaming through the 
gloom, and the ethereal tracery of the pyx rising out of the sea of 
shadow; in front, hemming them in with a circle of bayonets, and 
blocking up the lofty space through which the bluo sky and the 
sunlit air of the living day were seen, were the mercenaries of 
Austria. 

Some touch of reverence for the sanctuary that their Church had 
gnade sacred from earliest time to all who sought the refuge of ita 
altara, stilled their zest for pane ee and held ack their weapons ; 
DD 
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there was a moment’s pause and silence. The boy-patriota only 
gathered closer in their ranks, and looked out on the bristling line 
of rifles in the sunlight of the day. Chandos forced his way to the 
front, and stood between them and their foes. 

“QO childron! why will you give the unripe corn of your young 
life to such reapers as these ?”’ he said, passionately. ‘‘ You serve 
Venice in nothing; you but drain her of all her youngest and 
purest blood | hy will you not learn that to contain your souls 
in patienco for a while is to best perfect your strength for her ? 
Why will you not beliove that thore is a world-wide love higher 
evon than patriotism,—that while men suffer, and resist, anywhore 
upon earth, there we can find a country and a brotherhood ?” 

Thoy heard in silence, their young faces flushing; they knew 
{hut ho who spoke the rebuke to them spoke but what he had 
himeelf done,—that, under exile and wretchedness, he had not fled 
to the refuge of death, but had made of truth his kingdom, and of 
mankind his brethren. 

‘It is botter to die than to live fottered!” they murmured, as 
they lifted their eyes to his. 

“True! But when the freedom of a nation, the deliverance of 
a pooplo, rest on our bearing with the chains a while, that we may 
strike them off with surety at the last, the higher duty is to endure 
ip, the present, that we may resist in the future. Malefactors 
huve died nobly: it is the greater task to live so.” 

His voico, rich and clear with the music of the born orator, rang 
through tho silence of the church, moving the hearts of the young 
Venetians like music, and stirring even the fierce and sullen souls 
of the German soldiery, though to them the language of its utter- 
ance was unknown. He had the power in him which leads men 
by the mapic of an irresistible command,-—the power that, in forms 
widely diflerent, his enemy and he alike possessed. the early 
ages of the world ho would have been such a ruler as Solomon was 
in the sight of Israel, sueh a liberator and leader of a captive 
people as Arminius or Viriathus, when tho life of a country hung 
on the life of one man, and fell when that life fell. 

Tho Austrian in command, to whom his face was unknown, 
thought him the leader of the revolt, and wondered who this chief 
was that thus swayed even whilsf he rebuked his followers. He 
lowered his sword courteously. 

‘Signore, surrender unconditionally, or we must fire.” 

Chandos stood between the ranks of the combatants, unarmed, 
his head uncovered,—behind him the dark hues of the paintings, 
within the whiteness of the sculpture and the shade of the vaulted 
aisles, a single breadth of light falling across his forehead and the 
fairness of his hair. 

‘“‘T cannot dictate surrender to them, for they have done no 
crime,” he said briefly ; ‘‘and to shoot them down you must fire 
first through me.” 

Zhe Vonetians nearest him pressed round him, shielding him 
with their weapons, and covering his hands, hie dresa, hie feet, 
vith their kisses. 
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“ Signore!” they shouted with one breath, ‘‘ we will surrender 
fo save you. You shall not die for us. We can findssome way to 
&ill ourselves afterwards!” / 

He put them gently back; his eyes rested on them with a great 
tenderness. 

‘*No: you shall not surrender. J know what surrender means. 
Besides, it is only cowards’ resort. Do you think I am so in love 
with lifo that I fear to lose it P I could not die better than with 
you.” 

As the words left his lips, through the ranks of the soldiery, 
through the serried lines of steel, as the men in amaze fell back 
before her, and she thrust aside the opposing weapons as sho would 
have thrust aside the stalks of a ficld of millet, through the 
radiance of the day, and the gloom of the ribbed stone arches, Oas- 
talia forced herself with the chamois-like swiftness of her mountain- 
training and the dauntless courage that ran in her blood. Before 
the Austrians could arrest her, she had pierced their phalanx, 
crossed the breadth of the marble pavement, and reached Chandos, 
where he stood beneath the sculpture of the crucifix. Ilis face 

zrew white as the face of the sculptured Christ above, as he saw 


or. 

“©Oh, God! what love!” 

Inyoluntarily, with a great cry, he stretched his arms out to her. 
At that instant a large stone, cast over the heads of the soldiery 
from an unseen hand behind them, was hurled through the air, and 
struck the colours of a Free Italy from the grasp of the youth who 
held them: he reeled and dropped dead: the blow had fallen on 
his temple. As the banner was shivered from his hold, the folds 
drooping earthward, Castalia caught it and lifted it in the front of 
the Garias por Her eyes dashed back on them with a daring 
challenge; her face was lighted with the glow that liberty and 
peril lend to brave natures as the sun lends warmth. 

Then, with a smile that had the hereism of a royal fearlessness, 
with the fidelity of a spaniel that comes to die with its master, she 
came and stood by Chandos, her eyes oe upward to him, her 
hand leaning on the staff of the standard. Unconsciously, in the 
violence of the torture that consumed him at her sight, her touch, 
her presence, he drew her to hig breast, crushing her beauty in an 
embrace in which all was for the moment forgotten, save the love 
Be foe save the love that sought him even through the path 
of death. 

Roused by the echo of that rallying-cry, infuriated by their 
comrade’s fall, seeing her loveliness given into their defence, the 
Venetian youths sprang forward like young lions, their swords 
circling above their heads, their hearts resolute to pierce the not 
sarees them, or to perish. The Austrian raised his sword :— 

Obedient to the command, the first file dropped on one knee, the 
second stood above them with their rifles levelled over the shoul- 
ders of the kneeling rank, the bayonets were drawn out with a 


sharp metallic clash, the double Jano of stool caught the morniny 
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rays upon the glitter of the tubes. every avounve of escapo war 
closed. ‘ 

Chandos stSoped his head over her, where he held her folded in 
his arms, to shield her while life was in him. 

‘“You do not fear?” 

She smiled still up info his eyes; she saw in them an agony 
great as that which the sculptor had given to the marble agony 
upon the cross. 

‘‘T have no fear with you.” 

His embrace closed on her in the vibration of a dying mans 


farewell. 

‘Doath will be mercy for us /”’ : 

With the sunlight of her hair floating across his breast, he stood 
looking straight at the levelled musketry; her eyes rested on hig 
face alone, and nover loft their gaze. Wath his arms thus about 
her, with her hoad resting on his heart, she had no fear of this 
fate; he wished it, he resigned himself to it; ehe was content to 
die in the dawn of her life, with him, and at his will. 

Guido Lulli stood near them. Lc was forgotten—he had no 
thought that it could be otherwise; but where he leaned his deli- 
cate withored limbs on the sculpture boside him, his eyes rested 
calmly on the ciclo of the soldiery, on the gleam of the riflo- 
barrels; woak as a woman in his fraine, he had no woman’s weak- 
noss in his soul. He had forsaken the man he loved for one 
ne in hfe; he would bo faithful to him through the last pang 
of death. 

The sudden crash of the volley rolled through the silence; the 
white thick clouds of smoke floated outward to the brightness of 
tho day, and downward through the length of the violated church. 
Castalia never shrank as it pealed above her; she only looked up 
still to the face ahove her. There was not a sound, not a moan ; 
when the smoke cleared slightly, they stood untouched, though 
shots had ploughed the stone above them and beneath them; but 
under the white sculpture of the Passion the young lives of 
Venice lay dying by the score, their lips set in a brave smile, their 
hands still clenc of on their sword-hilts. A voice rang out like 
thunder on the stillness: 

‘‘ Brutes !—do you murder in cqid blood P 

Thrusting his way through the dense crowds of the entrance, as 
Castalia before him had thrust her’s, Philippe d’Orvile strode 
through the soldiery into the church, felling down with a blow of 
his mighty arm a rifle that was levelled at Chandos; with his hair 
dashed off his forehead, his glance flaming fire, he swung round 
Te faced the German levies, grand in fis wrath as a god of 

omer. 

‘*So! you turn the church to a slaughter-houseP Not the first 
time by many. [By my faith, a fine thing, to shoot down those 
ae children! Cowards, tigers, barbarians, fire again at your 
P 99 

The passion and the dignity of the reprimand stilled them fors . 
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moment by the force of surprise; but only for taat, only to rouse 
their savage ruthlessness in tenfold violence. ‘Dressed, in one of 
his Bohemian caprices, in the boat-dress of a barc&rolo,—-for he 
loved to mingle with the people in their own garb and in their own 
manner,—and but dimly scen in the midst of smoke and the twi- 
light of the building, they failed to a tarad him; they took him 
for a Venotian and a revolutionist. Inferiated by his words and 
by his forced entrance, the Austrian in command gave the word to 
fire again. The volley of the second lino rolled out as he stood in 
the midst between the soldiery and the body of the church, asa 
lion stands at bay; he staggered slightly, and put his hand to his 
breast; but ho stood erect still, his bold, brilliant eyes meoting 
the sun. ° 

“You have killed mo; that is little, But kill more of them, 
and, by the God above us, I will leave my vengeance in legacy to 
France, who never yet left debts like that unpaid !” 

Then, as Chandos reached his side, he reeled and fell backwards; 
he had been shot through the lungs.3 

‘‘If it stop the carnage, it was well done,” he said, as the blood 
poured from his breast. 

Awed at their work, recognising him too late, terror-stricken to 
have struck one for whose fall vengeance might be demanded by 
a nation that nover slurs its dishonour or lots sleep its enemies, the 
Austrians in command, motioning back their soldiery, pressed 
towards him, to raise him, to succour him, to protest their lamen- 
tation, their ignorance, their horror. Chandos shook thom from 
him, and swept them back. 

; His blood is on your heads: you murderod him! Stand 
off »”> 

Philippe d’Orvale had known that his death-wound had struck 
him io the ifstant that tho ball Rad crushed through the bono and 
bedded itself where every breath of life was drawn; but the care- 
less laughter of his wit, the fine scorn of the old Noblesse, was on 
his face as he looked at the Austrians. ° 

‘‘So! brave humanity, mossicurs! You apologize for shedding 
my blood, because my blvod is called princely; if I had been a gon- 
dolier, you would have kicked my corpse aside! No, dear fnend, 
letmg he. No good can bo done, and it will be but for a moment.” 

A voiceless sob shook Chandos as he hung over him; he knew 
ce that but fora moment this noble life would be among the 
iving. 

The thoughts of Philippe d’Orvale were not of himsolf; they 
were with those children of Venice, who were perishing from too 
loyal and too rash a love for her. His eyes gathered their lion 
fire as they rested on the Austrians; his voice rang stern and 
imperious. 

‘“‘ If you regret my death, give me their lives.” 

The officers stood mute and irresolute: they dared not refuse ; 
they dared not comply. 

“Give me their lives!” his yoice rolled clearer and louder. 
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commanding as @ monarch’s, ‘‘ without conditions, free and un- 
touched for, ever. Give me them, or, by Heaven, I will leave 
France to atenge me. Give me them, I say!” 

There was no resistance possible, in such an hour, to such a de- 
mand, they submitted to him; they pledged their honour that the 
lives he asked for as his blood-money should be spared. 

‘That is well; that iS well,” he said, briefly, as the rush of the 
air through his wound checked his utterance, where he lay back 
in Chandos’ arms just beneath the sculpture of the Passion. ‘All 
that youth saved! No shot ever told better. Ah, Ohandos! do 
not suffer for me, caro. It is a fair fate,—a long life enjoyed, and 
a swift death by a bullet, with your eyes on mine to the last. 
Dieu de dieu ! what room is there for regret? Iam tpared all the 
lngering tortures of age. That is much!” 

“‘Oh, God !—to lose you!” 

The cry broke from Chandos in an anguish mightier far than if 
his own life had been ebbing out with every wave of the blood that 
flowed out on the marble floor. He had lost all else,—and, at the 
last, this life he loved was taken ! 

Philippe d’Orv4le’s eyes looked up at him, tender as a woman’s. 

‘““Ohut! If I be content, what matter? ‘The king will enjoy 
his own again.’ You wiil take from your friend dead what you 
refused from him living. Make my grave in Clarencieux, Chan- 
dos,—under the forests somewhere,—that your step may pass over 
it now and then, and the deer come trooping above me.” 

‘Hush! hush! You kill me.” 

Hot and bitter tears welled into Chandos’ eyes, and fell on the 
brow that rested against his breast: he would have accepted exile 
and poverty for ever rather than have bought the joys and the 
wealth of a world at such a price,as this. ‘ 

Philippe d@’Orvale smiled,—the sun-lit, careless, shadowless smile 
that had always been on the lips of this bright, fearless reveller, 
though the blood was poyring faster and faster out as his chest 
heaved for breath, and the chiilness and numbness of death were 
stealing over the colossal limbs that were stretched on the marble 

00 


Yr. 

‘‘Nay; I tell you I am fortunate. My roses have never lost 
their fragrance yet, and now—TI shall not see them wither. Do 
not grieve for me, Ernest; it is well as it is,—very well! Ah, 
Lulli! is it you P” 

He stretched out one hand to the Provencal, who bent over him 
conyulsed with the unrestrained impassioned grief of his tem- 
perament; it seemed to him strange and terrible beyond compare, 
that this mighty magnificence of manhood should be laid low 
while death passed by his own strengthless, pain-racked frame and 
left unsevered his own frail bonds to earth. 

An intense stillness had fallen over the scene of the carna 
where the prince-Bohemian lay dying in the broad space of 
arched aisle; the soldiers of Austria stood mute and motionless ; 
the young Venetians gazed heart-broken at the man who had 
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given his life for theirs. All those who were wounded lay as still 
as the stiffened dead beside them, lotting existence ebb out of 
them with the same fortitude as his. Tho tumult had died; a 
strickon awe had come upon the multitude. Above, in tho twilight 
of the dim vaulted vista of columns, the free cofours of lberty 
still floated, catching a gleam of light still on their folds. Castalia 
held them where she stood looking down on the first doath that 
her eyes had ever watched, as the purple stream of the blood 
flowed to her feet, and each breath, as it convulsed the vast, torn, 
heaving chest, dealt a separate pang to her as though her own life 
went with it. 

The glanco of Philippe d’Orvile, growing more languid now, and 
losing the frory brilliance of its gaze, dwelt on her with a gloam of 
wonder and of light. 

‘Who is that?” he asked, as ho raisod himsolf slightly. 

She knelt beside him, holding tho standard still, while its bright 
hues drooped on the marble. 

‘‘They call me Castalia.” 

He looked at her dreamily. 

‘‘ Castalia! Ah! you have eyes that are like some I loved once. 
T loved so many,—so many! J.ife has bocn sweot,—sweet as wino. 
Stoop down and touch me with your lips; it will be a better 
assoilzement than a priest’s chrism.” 

She lifted her eyes to Chandos, where she knolt beside nim; he 
bent his head in silence, thon at the sign from him she stooped 
softly nearer and nearer, and let her lips rest on tho I’rench Princo's 
brew in the farewell he askod. 

He smiled, and touched her hair with his hand. 

“T thank you, belle enfant,” ho said gently; the light was 
fading fast out of his gaze, his sonses were fast losing all thoir 
hold on earth, as wave on wayt of his life-blood surged from the 
broken, shattered bonos of his breast. He lifted himself slightly 
with a supreme offort, and the sunlit laughter with which he had 
ever met existence was on his face as ho mot his last hour. 

‘“‘Your foe waited for the ‘Mad Duke’s’ doath! ‘Woll, we have 
theated him: he will seo the rightful lord go back to his heritago. 
It irked mo reigning there, Chandos, whilo you wore oxiled. No 
Austrian bullet ever did a better stroke. Nay! why mourn me? 
I have drunk the riches of life* and I am sparod the gall of the 
lees. Your hand closer, dear friend. Idonotsuffor; itis nothing, 
on ! Lot me see your eyes to tho end, Ernest. So!l—that 
is well 1” 

And with these words his head fell back, and undor the white 
sculpture of tho Passion Philippe d’Orvile lay dead. 


While Venice was hushea in awe at tho grontness of the victim 
who had fallon, and the vengeance of tyranny was stayod in 
obedience to his last wish, the Prince who had died for the People 
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was borne with reverent hands into the gloom of a state-chamber 
of his own palace, and laid reverently down, with the radiance of 
the morning {shut out, and the gleam of funeral lights burning 
round. A pall of purple covered the limbs; fine linens veiled the 
breadth of thoschost, with its yawning, blood-filled cavity. The 
face was still left unshrouded, with its fair, frank brow pale in the 
pallor of the wax-light, the luxuriance of the curling beard flecked 
with silver threads, the eyelids closed as in a peaceful slumber. 
Thore was but one watcher with him. Beside the bier Chandos 
knolt, motionless as the dead, with his forchead resting on the hand 
which in life had never clenched but in a rightcous cause, and 
which, once clasped in fricndship or in pledge, would have been 
cut off sooner than have lot go its bond. That hand,«cold as ice, 
and lying open like the strongthless palm of a child, had given him 
his home, given him more than empires; that hand, by its last 
act and will, had restored him the one longing of his life, had 
summoned him from exile to the honour of his race once more; 
that hand had swept aside a score of years, and brought him back 
his birthright. This gift of a recovered joy such as dreams some- 
times had mocked him with, came to him in the very hour that a 
horror worse than guilt laid his heart desolate. One desire of his 
soul was bestowed on him in the very moment that all others were 
laid waste and banned as sin,—one resurrection of dead hopes 

anted him in the very moment that all other hopes were blasted 
Poin his hold. It was his once more, this land that he had nover 
forgotten, this thing that he had mourned as Adain mourned the 
forfuited loveliness of paradise, this lost treasure to which his 
ywemory had gone, waking or sleoping, with every flicker of green 
leaves in morning twilight, with every sough of summer winds 
through arching aisles of woodland, with every spring that bloomed 
on earth, with every night that felk;—and it was his onty when the 
one friend that had cleaved to him loyally was stretched dead before 
his eyes, i when tho poison of his past rose up and turned to 
incestuous shamo the love which had scemed the purest and the 
fairest treasure that his life had ever known! Ile knelt there, 
where the daylight was shut out and the stillness was unstirred as 
ina vault. That ho had regained his birthright by the seal of 
eternal silence laid for ever on those brave lips that no lie had pver 
tainted, could assuage in nothing+the bitterness of his regret; to 
have summoned Philippe d’Orvale back amidst the living, hoe 
re have taken up for ever a beggar’s portion and a wanderer’s 

oom. 

Where he had sunk down, with his arms flung over the motion- 
less limbs, and his frame shaken ever and again by a great tremor 
as the scorch of passions that he had been told were guilt thrilled 
through him, a woman’s hand was laid upon his shoulder. As he 
started and raised his eyes, he saw, in the pale silvery shadows 
of the death-lights burning round, the gaze of Beatrix Lennox 
bent upon him. 

‘‘Ah! I am too late,” she said wearily. ‘I am always tos 
late for good: for evil one is sure to be ready.” 
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Her voice was very low; she stood looking not at him, but at 
the noble head that fallen never to rise again, at the mouth 
that still wore its last smile, from which no chaunt of daughter, no 
melody of welcome, would ever again ring out. 

Chandos rose and stood in silence also. There was too great a 
wretchedness on him to leave him any wonder at her coming there, 
at her forcing her entrance into the state-chamber where the 

ds without denied all comers. He thought some tie might 
ind her to Philippe d’Orvale’s memory: he had never known 
that it was himself she loved. 

‘*He had a lion’s heart, he was true as the sun, he never lied, he 
never broke a bond, he never failed a friend; no wonder the world 
had no name for him but ‘Mad!’” she said, as her voice fell on 
the stillness of the funeral chamber. ‘‘He died but four hours 
ago, they Bay ; and I—was those four hours too late. It is always 
so with me!” 

‘* He was dear to youP” 

‘“No! If he had been, do you think I could stand calmly here P 
But he was a superb gentleman: he dicd superbly. The world has 
few grand natures; it can ill spare them. Besides, I have much 
to say to you.” 

‘Hush! not here.” 

‘‘Yes, here. What I shall say is no desecration to his presence. 
Ile would have been the first to e told it, had he lived. 

oe vad some moments; then, with her face turned from him, 
snes e-— 

‘‘Chandos, she whom you loye——’ 

‘‘ Spare me that /” 

“s at! is she false to youP” 

‘* Would to God she were, rather than——* 

‘‘ Rather @han what?” ° 

He shuddered. 

‘TI cannot tell you!” 

‘You must—if but for her sakqa If is—-~ 

‘*That Valeria Lulli was her mother.” 

‘‘ That is the truth! What if she be?” 

‘“* What? She was my mistress!” 

‘‘[t is false! Itis basely, utterly false!” 

He caught her hands in his. e 

‘‘Prove it, prove it!—and no saint was ever merciful as 
you-—” 

“TT can prove it. Valeria Lulli gave her birth; but her father— 
lies there.” 

He drew a deep gasping breath, like a man who has escaped 
from the close peril of some awful death. 

‘“‘ This is true P” 

‘‘ True as that we live.” 

She turned from him, that she might not see his face in that 
moment of supreme deliverance. There was a long, breathlesa 
silence, the silence which is a greater thanksgiving than any 
words can utter, 
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ee lifted os rae at rege and 7 sree evel on sar a look 
t repaid her for twenty years of unspoken, unrequi Ove. 
as Her father—he/ Oh God 1 

‘“‘ Yes, it is strange. And, xc why do we say so? Life is full 
of wilder mystery than any fiction fancies. Months ago, in the 
autumn, you bade me feel a woman’s pity for your young, forsaken 
Tuscan. I sought for her; I wished to know if she were worthy of 

ou. You had told me where you had left her; I went there to 
ind her gone,—lost out of all sight and knowledge. The beliof of 
the people and of the priest was that she had fled with you. I 
knew the falsehood of that, and I set myself to the discovery, first, 
of her history, then of herself. It took me long, very long; but 
at last I succeeded. Women rarely fail when thoy #re in earnest. 
The priest told me, after long conferences with him, that her 
mother had confided to him a scaled packet, but he was never to 
open it unless some imminent danger assailed the child; then, and 
then only, he might read what it hold, and act as he might seo fit. 
She had died without confession,—diod what he considered impeni- 
tont. Hoe was a grand old man in his creeds of duty; he had 
never violated the sanctity of tho scals to sate his curiosity or to 
lighten his charge of Castalia. I had less self-restraint. I per- 
suaded him that the momont had arrived. Joe was very hard to 
convince; he considered the command of the dead woman sacred. 
At last, however, I overcame his reluctance. We opened the 

apers: from them I learned that she was the daughter of Valeria 

ulli and of the Duc d’Orvile.” 

‘‘She had boen his mistress ?” 

‘‘No, his wife; but she had disbelieved that she was so; henca 
her concealment of herself and of. her offspring. The account of 
her life is very incoherent; writton as women write under wrong 
and grief. It is plain to see that she was passionlite, jealous, 
doubtless of extraordinary beauty, but of a forvid, uncontrolled 
temporament,—one to beguile him into hot love, but soon to weary 
him, There are many such women, and then you are blamed for 
inconstancy! Sho had left Arles because persecuted by a roué. 
She went to Florence, and there saw Philippe d’Orvale. Ie 
heard her voice in a mass at Taster, and sought her out. A 

assion, ardent as his always was, soon sprang up between them. 

f course he had no thought of «marriage; but she had the same 
pride that Guido Lulli cherishes so strongly. She would not yield 
to him; in the end she vanquished him. The marriage was per- 
formed privately, and remained secret. Reasons connected with 
his great House mado this imperative for a brief while; but he 
kept her in the utmost luxury in a palace of his on Como, and 
intended shortly to announce their union. It is easy to see by 
her own confession that her jealous love left him little peace, and 
must have been unendurablo to such a temperament as his; but 
throughout she speaks of his unvarying tenderness, lavish gene- 
rosity, and sweetness of temper. It is conceivable that he went 
back to his old freedom when once the restless tyranny of her | 
passion began to gall him; but she never hints that his kindness 
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or his affection altered. Ho left her once for Paris, intending but 
a short absence. While he was away, she received anonymous 
letters, telling her that her marriage had_ been a false pne, that his 
equerry in a yee guise had performed it; that he was faithless 
to her, and already loved another. A woman who, had read his 
nature aright would have known a fraud impossible to Philippe 
d’Orvale; but she was very young, very impulsive,—at once, as 
I think, weak and passionate. She flew to Paris; he had gone to 
stay with you at Clarencieux. She knew her cousin was there, 
and went thither to declare her marriago, or arraign the Duke if 
he confessed it false. She was his wife, but she knew so little of 
D’Orvaloe as that! In the Park, asit chanced, the Duke was that 
moment ridiag with the Countess de la Vivarol and other ladies. 
She heard her husband’s laughter; she saw the beautiful women 
he was with. She knew so little the worth of the heart she had 
won, that she believed all the falsehoods told hor in the letters, 
which were most likely penned by the libertine whom she had 
repulsed; or by some forsaken mistress of her husband’s. Her 
first impulse was to accuse him before all his friends, the 
next to flee from him and from every memory of him, and hide 
herself and her shame where none could ever reach her. That she 
did. She made her way back into Italy, where she gave birth to 
her child. She would not even let him know that she had borne 
him one. There is little doubt that the shock of what she believed 
his cruelty, had unsettled her reason. That the Duke sought her 
far and wide, though unsuccessfully, is shown by the difficulties 
which she relates beset her in her avoidance of discovery by him,” 
He heard in silence, his breathing quick and loud, his hand on 
the dead man’s. 
‘Go on; goon!” 
‘‘The refnainder is soon tolds I read this record of a life thrown 
away by such blind folly, such mingling of utter credulity and 
mad mistrust ; her marriage-ring was enclosed in it, the certifi- 
cate of the child’s birth, and other matters. She, of course, wrote 
her absolute belief that she was not his wife. I reasoned other- 
wise. D’Orvale might be a voluptuary, but his honour was true 
es steel, <A false marriage would have been a fraud impossible to 
hing: he would never haye betrayed any one. So—I sought out 
the evidence. Most would have gone to him. That is not my 
way. I have known the world too well to call the accused into 
the place of witness. I sought Oastalia, and I sought evidence of 
the marriage, ere 1 went to her father. I found the priest who 
had performed the rites, with difficulty; he had joined the Order 
of Jesus, and was in Africa. With patience I reached every link, 
those who had witnessed it and all. The marriage was perfectly 
valid, legally recorded, though its privacy had been kept. It us 
easy to conceive that, with his nature, which loved enjoyment and 
loathed regret, when he found Valeria irrevocably lost to him, he 
had no temptation to re-open a painful thought by relating his 
connection with her. Doubtless other loves chased her memory 
away, though doubtless that memory always prompted his extreme 
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tenderness towards Lulli. That the union was strict to the law, 
you will see when I show you the proofs; and in all that you 
choose to claim for her, Castalia must be recognised as a daughter 
of the house of D’Orvile.” 

He heard in perfect stillness, the sudden relief of the deadly 
strain which’shad been on him for the past hours leaying him 
giddy and speechless; he doubted his own hearing: he had 
Pouched joy so often unly to see it wither from him, he dreaded 
this too wasadream. A thousand thoughts and memories rushed 
on him: that superb courage which flashed from Castalia’s eyes, 
that imperial grace which had marked her out among the Tuscan 
contadini, as Perdita was marked out among the peasants of her 
foster-home, that pride of instinct in her which had yepelled insult 
as worse than death,—they were the heritage in her of the man 
who lay dead beside him, the heritage of a great dauntless race, 
that in the annals of centuries had never failed a friend or quailed 
before a foo. His hand closed tighter on Philippe d’Orvale’s, and 
his head drooped over the lifeless limbs, the stilled heart that never 
again would beat with the brave pulse of its gallant life. 

‘* If he were but living = 

In the first moment of a release so sudden that it seemed to break 
all his strength down beneath his joy, his heart went out to the 
slaughtered friend whose love had been with him to the last. The 
dignities, the titles, the possessions that would accrue to her through 
her heirship with the mighty race she issued from, never passed over 
his memory; the inheritance that he remembered in her, the in- 
heritance that he thanked God for in one who would bear his name 
and hold his honour, was the inheritance of her father’s nature. 

‘‘You noblest among women!” he said, brokenly, as he took 
the hands of Beatrix Lennox in his own and bent over them as men 
bend above an empress’s. ‘‘How can I thank you? AVhat can I 
render you for the mercy you have brought me, for the torture you 
have taken from my lite? So vast a gift,—so unasked a seryice! 
What words can ever tell you my gratitude?” 

She smiled, but the smile was vory sad. 

‘*You remember, long ago, I told you I would serve you if I 
could, though it were twenty years later? ‘Well, I have kept my 





word; but there is no need of thanks for /hat: it cost me nothing 

‘*Nocost! It is such a debt as ade me bankrupt to repay it; 

my life, her life, will never suffice to return it.” 
er eyes wero very beautiful as they dwelt on him in the dim- 
ness of the darkened chamber. 

‘*Chandos, it is paid enough. You will know happiness once 
more. Itis your native sunlight; could my lips pray, they should 
pray that it may shine on you for ever.” 

And there was that in the words, as they were spoken, which told 
him the truth at last,—told him of what sort and of what strength 
this woman’s tenderness for him had been. 

‘‘Hush!” sho said, softly, with that weary smile which had in 
it more sorrow than tears. ‘‘No; do not thank me; do not say 
more. It only pains me. Ah, Christ! I have done so little good!” 
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As she spoke, into the shadows of the chamber of death Castalia 


entored. 

She knew no cause for his long absence. She had orne the 
silence awhile with the absolute submission to him that mingled 
with the passion of her love; at last the latter conquergd; she came 
to seek him, came to know what this barrier was which had risen 
up between them with the morning light. She paused as she saw 
him not alone. Her face was very pale; the suffering and martyr- 
dom that she had witnessed had wrung her heart, and stirred the 
depths of a nature that had in it the love of liberty, and the 
tenderness for the people, for which her father had died; but as 
she waited, beyond the gleam of the funeral-lights, the royalty was 
on her which had seemed to rest like a crown on her young head 
when she had lived among the peasants of Tuscany, and had made 
them speak of her with a hushed awe as a fairy’s changeling. 

Beatrix Lennox looked on her long in silence, with a quick dee 
sigh; there was that in her loveliness which far passed beyon 
mere beauty, mere youth; and between her face and the kingly 
majesty which was stretched dead on the bier there was, in t 
moment, « strange likeness. 

The heart of this adventuress, whom tho world had long con- 
demned, had thus much of rare nobility and self-forgetfulness in 
it; it could rejoice in others’ joy. rejoice that what it had itself 
forfeited still lived to gludden others. It was untainted by that 
which corrodes many whvse acts are blameless; it was untainted 
by the gall of envy. 

Beatrix Lennox lookod on this life that oponed to the fulness of 
existence while her own was faded, that would lie in the bosom of 
the man she loved, that would rest in the golden glory of joy whilst 
she herself ad nothing left but regret aud remorse and the 
phantoms of dead years; but there was no bitterness in her ; there 
was only a heartfelt thanksgiving for him. 

‘*She is worthy even of you,” she said, softly; then she paused 
a moment, looking down into the lustrous, meditative, poetic eyes 
of Castalia with a searching, thoughtful gaze. ‘‘ You will have a 
great trust,” she said, simply, ‘‘and a great treasure; but there is 
no need to say to you, guard both dearer than life.”’ 

Then, silently, with one backward farewell glance at the dead 
man lying there, she passed Slowly and musingly from the 
chamber. Chandos followed her, and took her hands once more 
within his own. 

‘‘Wait. Ido not judge as the world judges. You have come 
as the ety of mercy to me; you have released me from a misery 
passing I had ever known. You will live in our love and 
reverence for ever ; you will let us both strive to repay you P” 

‘‘You have more than repaid me by those words only. I have 
much still to tell you,—to place with you. But she will never see 
my face again. You know what my life has been!” 

e stooped nearer, and, looking upward, she saw a divine com- 
» passion on his face 
‘‘] know that it has had magnanimitios many blameless lives 
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have never reached. Hear me. Do you think, in view of euch 
an act as yours, I could hold a Pharisee’s creed? God is m 
witness, there is no one whom I would more fearlessly trust wit. 
her than you, none that I more surely know would reverence her 
youth and leqve untouched her innocence. Oan I say more ?” 

‘‘More! You have said far above whatI merit. But what you 
mean cannot be. I am no meet associate for his daughter, for 
your wife. She must be above suspicion: she could not be so 
were J once seen beside her. No, my years have been too evil to 
leave mo any Ser with hers; but they will not he wholly desolate 
in future, for I shall have your pity always, and, sometimes, your 
remembrance.” 

She touched his hand with her lips ere he coul@ stay her, and 
hot tears fell on it as she stooped; then she went from him,—oon- 
tent, because she had given him happiness; content, because it had 
been hers to serve him. 

He passed back into the chamber where the lights burned around 
the solitude of the dead, and his arms closed on what he cherished 
with a convulsive pressure as though she were just rescued from 
her grave. Ie could not speak for many moments, but held her 
there as a man holds the dearest treasure of his life; then he drew 
her to the bier, where the braye, serene face smiled on them in 
eternal rest. 

‘** Your lips were the last to touch his; thank God that it was 
so. I have much to tell you; it is best told here. My love, my 
ee you be more sacred to me, you would be so for his 
sake 


That night, in the palace where the dead man lay,—the palace 
that, with most of his vast chieftainship, of his princ8ly appanage, 
would fall to the only one who owned his name,—Guido Lulli 
stood before her in whose eyes the smile of his lost Valeria looked 
once more upon him. ee 

‘‘ Castalia,” he said, softly, ‘‘ you will be very great in the 
world’s sight; but you will not forget that your mother loved me 
once, when she was @ bright and gracious child, and I had no 
thought through the length of summer days and winter aights 
save to make her pleasure P”’ 

She stooped to him with that grace which, even when the ban 
of peasants’ scorn and of a foundling’s shame had rested on her, 
had been so proud, and had so much of royalty in it. 

‘‘Ah! can you think so basely of me as to need to ask itP My 
fondest severence will be ever yours; and as for greatness, what 
yreatness can there be like——” 

‘‘His love?” added the musician, gontly, while his own gaze 
dwelt also on the man who had come to him as his saviour in the 
bleak and burning heat of Spain, when both were in their youth. 
‘‘Right. There will be your proudest coronal; and by you, 
through you, some gulag of my debt will be pai? to him.’ 

Chandos silenced him with a gesture, 
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** Hush! You paid it long ago, Lulli; paid it afresh to-day; 
paid it when you gave me a rarer thing than gold,—fidelity.” 

‘“‘Not so. There are debts that, I haye told you, axe too noble 
to be repaid like counted coin. Mine is one of them. Lef it rest 
on me ever, ever. It will be my last thought, and my sweetest in 
my death-hour.” 

There was an exceeding pathos in the brief and simple words; 

with them he turned and passed from the chamber. He looked 
back once, himself unseen, and his face grew pale with a certain 
pone: Tho light that shone on their lives would never come to 
1im; the lotus-lily of which they ate his lips could never touch. 
There was no bitterness on him, no sin of envy, no thought save 
a voiceless prayer for them ; yet still the pain was there. No joy 
could ever ts his own, no fragrance of Eden reach him. He must 
dwell for ever an exile from that golden world in which men for 
awhile forget that no dreams last. Had it been his to give, he 
would have poured on them the glory of the life of gods; but in 
their love he saw all his own life had missed, all his own life for 
ever was denied. 

As he went back alone into his desolate home, into the music- 
room where the things of his heart were, it was deep in shade; 
only across the keys of the organ at the ond a white pure light 
was streaming from the rays of a lamp that swung above. 

A smile came on his lips as he saw it; to him it was as an 
allegory, Heaven-painted. 

‘‘ Alone! while I have you?” he murmured. 

The artist was true to his genius; he knew it a greater gift than 
happiness; and as his hands wandered by instinct over the familiar 
notes, the power of his kingdom came to him, the passion of his 
mistress was on him, and the grandeur of the melody swelled out 
to mingle with the night, divine és consolation, supreme as yictory. 


OHAPTER VIL 
LEX TALIONIS. 


Wirp, the sunset a storm had broken over Venice, rolling its 
funeral mass for the souls of those who had died for liberty. At 
midnight it lulled somewhat; the thunder grew more distant, and 
died away in low, hoarse anger; sheets of heavy rain succeeded, 
and through the hot sulphurous air the wind arose in titful and 
tempestuous gusts. In its violence, the Jew kept his patient Ue 
through the day he had heard the noise of the tumult, the 
achoes of the firing, the shrieks of women, the clash of swords; he 
had heard the terror-stricken stillness that fell over the city when 
@ great man was slain ; he had heard the murmur of many tongues, 
that told him many strange, conflicting tales. And his heart was 
ill at rest; he feared for son. Death had been abroad in the 
streets; death had smitten the inpocent with the guilty: whom 
“might .} not have touched? Ax scon as darkness geve him the 
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safety and the secrecy that for Agostino’s sake he kept, he made 
his way to the place where his son dwelt. He heeded neither the 
fury of the winds nor the beat of the rain; he thought some pass- 
ing sound, some echo of a voice, some stray word borne to his 
eager ear, might tell him what he sought. From sunset to mid- 
night he waited in the shadow of the stone-work, waited and 
listened. Darkness and light were alike to him; no sun-rays ever 
vierced the gloom belore his sight, even when the heat of noon told 
hin the golden glow that shone on all the warld, denied alone to 
him and to the Legion of the Blind. 

Ile stood and listened, his long white har blown back in the 
wild wind, the rushing storm of driving rain beaten against him 
upheeded ; he waited to hear the one step that shoul tell him the 
son he loved still hved: to know that he was near, to be conscious 
of his presence for one fleeting moment, were enough for the great 
patient heart of tho Hebrew. 

For these only he watched now,—watched in vain. No sound 
repaid him ; hours had passed, and thero had been nothing. The 
storm had drenched his garments, and his snowy beard was heavy 
with water; still he listened,—listened so eagerly that the caution 
he had exercised so long to remain unseen was forgotten as he 
leaned out from the shadow, hearkening in the rnsh of the rain for 
the footfall he know so well. He forgot that the darkness which 
veiled the world from him could not shroud him from sight; he 
could not tell that the wavering light of the lamp which swung 
above from the doorway near fell on his olive brow, upturned as 
though in tho Psalmist’s weariness of prayer. He had worn the 
fetters of his taskmuster so long; he had so long borne the burden 
and the woicht of this iron silence bound on him ; death secmed so 
long in its coming! It took the young, the beloved, the fair, the 
child from its mother’s bosom, the-beauty of youth froia the lover’s 
embrace, the glory of manhood from its fruitage of ambition, from 
its harvest of labour; and it would not come to him, but left him 
here, poor, old, sightless, Volitary, alone in the midst of all the 
peopled earth. 

And yet there was a vague hope in his soul to-night: he felt as 
though death were not far from him, as though the release of its 
sweet pity would soon stoop to him, and touch him, and bid his 
bitterness cease; and ere it came, he longed to hear once more his 
darling’s step, —to feel once more near him the existence born of 
his dead love,—the heart to which once he had been dear. He had 
strength in him to be silent unto death, to accept his martyrdem 
and bear it onward to his grave, untold to any living thing: all he 
asked was to listen once to a single living echo of his lost sor‘s 
voice. Through the hush of the midnight the beat of oars trembled; 
a gondola grated against the stairs. It came,—that sound which 

thrilled through the rayless darkness which was ever around him, 
as it never trembled on any ear whose sense was linked with the 
pave of sight,—that sound of Agostino’s voice, as it spoke to the 

tmen,—that sound which was the sole joy left to the blind. 

His son came towards him nearer and nearer up the wet stone 
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ete ho leancd forward, knowing not how the light shone down 
en his face, and an unspoken blessing trembled on his lips in the 
tongue of the patriarchs of Judea: if he died to-night, he would 
ae ee with his last breath for the son of tho love of his 
youth, 

The footfall pausod: it was beside him now, so’close that he 
could hear every breath. A loud, wild cry broke through the 
night. Agostino staggered back, white-strickon, ghastly as Saul 
in the cave of Endor. A moment, and he gazed there paralyzed 
with spectral awe, with superstitious horror; then, unwitting what 
he did, senseless, and breathless, and prostrate, he fell down at the 
old man’s foet in the supplication of his childhood. 

“ Wather! father! dead or living, for the love of God forgive me!” 

The lHcbreW stood above in the flickering shadowy light; and on 
his face there was the strifo of a terrible conflict. All his soul 
yearned to the man flung there in that passionate prayer at his 
feet: yet for his very sake he must deny him! 

‘‘T do not know you,” he said, and his yoice trembled sorely. 
‘None call me futher.” 

There have been heroisms far less noble than this one heroic lie. 

Agostino looked up, his face all flushed with warmth, his oyes 
alicht with bewildered, questioning amaze; the voice, once heard, 
bore buck a thousand memories of by-gone years. The words 
might deny, but the voice blessed him. 

-’ Forgive me!” he implored, scarce conscious of what he said, 
bnt remembering alone the sin with which he had wrung the old 
man’s heart so long ago in the days of his boyhood,—the sin which 
had pursued him ever since. ‘‘ Whether you come to me in spirit 
or in hfe, come only to me in pardon, by the love you bore mo!” 

The Hebrew stood mute and motionless, his tall and wasted 
frame swayigg liko a reed, his face changing with swift and un- 
controlluble emotions, under the force of the imploring conjuration. 
His sightless eyes gazed instinctively down upon his son; but 
their piadeas gave them, to Agostino, a look unearthly and with- 
out sense. . 

‘‘ Father! speak, O God!” he cried, ‘‘or you will kill mei’ 

The infinite love restrained in him broke through the rigid fixity 
of the old man’s set features as the sun breaks through the dark- 
ness of a winter dawn; his hands were stretched out seeking to 
touch the beloved head lifted to him; he could hold his silence no 
more,—no more be as one dead to the son who knew him still. 

His answer trembled, tender beyond all words, through the 
sighing of the wild winds and the rush of the beating rain. 

‘‘ Agostino! my child! what have J to pardon? Rise, rise; 
peed my hands to you; let my arms feel you ere I die! You 

ve your mother’s face, and I cannot behold it; I am blind!” 


In the dim light of the chamber within, kneeling at the old 
man’s feet reverently as ever Isaac knelt at the feet of Abraham, 
@gostino heard his father’s history, — heard guivering wi‘ 
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torture, his breath caught by sobs, his kiss touching the withered 
hands that were to him as tho hands of a martyr, great tears im 
his eyes that never left their gaze upon those in whose dark- 
ness he could still read love. He heard to the end. Then, 
when he had beard, he wept convulsively ; the torrent of his agony 
loosened. : 

‘“*You have borno this martyrdom through him ! this curse for 
his sake?” - 

‘‘Silence! His name is sacred tomo. My son, he had mercy; 
he spared you.” 

Agostino sprang to his foet as an arrow panes from the bow. 

 Gparad me? Oh, God, you have thought that ?” 

The old man bent his head with the patient dignity with which 
he had ever borne the burden laid upon him. 

‘‘He spared you; yes! For it I bless his name. My life 
mattored nothing.” 

‘‘Spared mer Ile cursed me from my youth up!” his voice 
rang as stcel rings: the bondago of half a life was broken at last. 
oe he loosed me from the law's chastisement to break me down into 
slavery worse than the worst tortures the sternest law ever dealt 

et. He let mo oscape a moment to fetter me for an eternity. 

e traded in my misery; he traded in my crime. He set me to 
do the vilest work, and, when I shrank from it, threatened me 
with my buried sin. He made my lite one endless dread; ho 
never let me know one moment’s peace, one hour’s security. Ah, 
Heaven! why do I speak of it as past! He doesit still. Jam his 
tool, his serf, his hound. Lvory day I wake, I know that I may 
rise only to be commanded some fresh infamy to serve him!” 

The old man, as he heard, rose also, and stood erect; his 
sunken eyes filled with the fire of uis dead manhood, his mouth ast 
like a vice; years of living vigeur, of mighty streygth, seemed 
poured into his veins: his olive face was dark as night. 

‘‘ What P he was faithless tome? You have suffered P” 

‘‘Suffered! It is no werd for what I have borne through him. 
But what is his crime to me, beside his crime to you? I was 
guilty, I merited my punishment; but you,—you who endured 
indignity and torment for my sake and for his, you who had no 
na save too firm a loyalty to him, too noble a tenderness to 
me !” ‘ 

His voice fell in adeep tearless sob; he had the heart of a 
woman, and his father’s sacrifice was holy in his sight as any 


ee hier 
‘‘ He has been your tyrant?” 
The question was hard as iron. 
‘ a ae / what matters that? It is nothing beside your cap- 
vi 
‘‘¥es! By it my bonds are loosed; by it my oath is broken. 
He has had my patiénce long, my truth long, my servitude long; 
now ho shall have my justice.” 
His whole height was erect, his blind eyes blazed with fire, his 
arm was outstretched in imprecation; he stood like one of the 
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galas of his own Palestine, cursing in the name of Jehovah a 
ostile host, an ingrate land. 

Agostino, looking upward, caught the same firg from him, 
caught the kindling glow of liberty and of revenge. He had 
writhed and rebelled under his own bonds, though ever only to 

sink more hopelossly under the fetters; but beforo the m om 
of his father there rose in him that ngbler rage for another's 
wrong which would have made him content to perish himself, if in 
his fall he could have dragged down his tyrant: it is the emotion 
which makes tyrannicides. 

‘*Ay!” he cried passionately, ‘let us be avenged if the power 
be still with us. Let him shame me, ruin me, kill me; but let me 
see him strugk down ere I die. His guilty secrets have been the 
curse of both our lives; let thom be told against him! J was 
impotent; but you——” 

The figure of the aged Hebrew towered in the gloom, and on his 
faco was the stern ruthless justice of tho Mosaic law. 

‘© As ho dealt with us, so will I doal with him; there is no bond 
with traitors. An oye for an eyo, a tooth for a tooth. Itis just. 
Go! fetch the man he strove hardest to destroy. He is in Venice; 
bring him here.” 

The weaker nature of his ean trombled as he touched, at last, the 
liberty, the atonement, the avenging blow for which he had so 
long thirsted. The slave had been a slave so long, he trembled 
before the daring that would loose his chains. 

‘‘ But only to have shared such infamy was so vile! I cannot 
bear that Ae should know us its accomplices——” 

‘“‘Silence! What matter? Woe were beasts of burden; we 
carried what loads our master, laid on us,—dead men or blood- 
ee weapons. (Go; bring ‘him quickly l—quickly! Do you 

ear P” e ° 

An ashen hue stole over the oronze of his face, his lips were 
pressed in a straight line under the flowing of his beard, his hands 
moved with a swift impationt moyement. Angostino looked up at 
him in fear. 

‘‘ Father! wait. You are too weak.” 

The old man’s voice rang, stern and imperious, across his own. 

‘* | shall be strong to do this ere I die. Goto him; tell him J 
will give him his vengeance. Goto him; Icommand you—bring 
him here.” 

The inflexible command brooked no disobedience; it swayed his 
listener with the old force of the Jewish parental power. Agostino 
was once more the youth before his father’s might, under his fathor's 
hand. He dared dispute no longer. 

The old man sat, and waited. Moments seemed hours to him; 
the flame of his life was burning low, he dreaded lest it should die 
fut ere it should have time to shine upon his vengeance and lignt 
the fires that would devour his tyrant’s fame and crumble it to 
ashes in the sight of men. His pulse beat faintly, his heart was 
oppressed, his limbs felt chill as ice; but he had said that he had 

estrength in him to do this thing ere he passed away among the 
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vanished crowds; and he sat there with his ears straining cagerly, 
his lips braced, his whole force strung, to keep him in the powers 
of thought ard speech and memory, on which his hold was now fast 
slackening. 

His son knelt noar him; he had sent the bidding to the one 
whom it summoned, and he crouched near like a beaten oe For 
the moment, he had panted to break his bonds atany cost; but the 
vehemence of that impulse had its reaction; he felt sick with 
shame, he trembled with dread: the whip had done its invariable, 
inevitable work; it had made the spaniel a coward to the core. 
Moreover, he loathed his own sins; he held himself viler than the 
harshest judgo would ever have held him, and he feared un- 
rpeakably tho sight of the man who had cleaved to honour at all 
cost, tho man whom he might have saved, had he but had the 
courage to risk a porsonal peril. 

Where the Ilebrew sat with his head bent forward, his hand 
clenched on the wood-work near him, his quick hearing caught a 
distant sound ; his lips moved eagorly. 

“Fo comes! Bring him,—bring him quickly! Lot me speak 
while I can!” 

Agostino started to his foot, and staggered out, at the imperious 
command,—out into the gloom of the stone passages. From the 
wild night without, Chandos enterod. Thostorm had risen afresh, 
the lashing of water and wind had beaten on the black sca-piles, 
the darkness of tho hot tempustuous air was impenetrable, the 
1ains wero pouring down in torrents; thiczgh the tempost, heed- 
less that his hair was drenched and that the lightning scorched his 
wyes, he had come, with but one memory on him, with but one 
hope,—his vongoance. ‘é 

assionate as his fove was, dear as his heritage, closcly as he 
had cloven to a barren honour threw.zh barren years of. bitterness, 
he would have been capable in that instant of throwing honour 
und heritage and love away, if by them only he could have pur- 
chased this one thing. Ne life. so utterly and so surely attains 
strength, that it may not give way and full at the last; no hfe is 
20 absolutely froe of baser passions, that when the slaughter-lust 
ig on it, it may not reol headlong into crime. 

As he entered, with the glow of passioa upon his face, on which 
the grief that the day had borne and the light of recovered hap- 
eae mingled, there was in him the beauty that the Spanish lad 

ad likened in the days of his youth to the golden-haired sovereign 
of Syria; and as Agostino saw him, involuntarily, unconsciously, 
he threw himself at the feet of this man, whose wrongs he had 
buried in silence through the pusillanimity of a selfish terror; he 
abased himself there as astern slaves before their rulers. 

“Forgive me, if you can! I can never forgive myself, I waa 
like one who sees a murder done, and will not raise his voice to 
stay the lifted blade, lest it be thrust into his own throat instead. 
J loved you,—honoured you,—though your eyes never fell on me 
but twice in my boyhood; and yet I never told you where the 
assassin hid.” 
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Chandos forced him upward by sheer strength; light flashed 
from his eyes, his lips parted with fevered eagerness, his whole 
frame thrilled with one desire alone. 

‘‘I see who you are; I see what you know. If you can give me 
vengeance, there is no guilt on earth / will not pardon you. 
Vengeance, I say! Give me but susTicg, and it will beggar the 
widest vengeance that men ever took. Your futher sent for mo: 
lead on,—quick!” 

The softness of his love, the bercavemont of the noon, wero alike 
flung off him as though they had no place in his life; the world 
held nothing for him save this only,—a lifetime of wrong, left 
unavenged so long. 

Agostino fhoked at him in one floeting look; then the crouched, 
shuddering, beaten shame camo on him that had moved him when 
in the oak-forest he had seen the hopeless melancholy of the face 
that he had once known brilliant as the Spanish sun that had 
shone on them when they had first met. IIe had lived in the 
world, he had made fame, he had carried himself fairly before 
men; but he had been but a slave, and a slaye’s weaknuy and 
prostration were in his nature for ever. 

Ife gave a heart-sick, shivering sigh. 

‘‘Ah, you may pardon, but I cannot pardon myself. You have 
known calamity and desolation; but you have never known the 
worst pang of all,—to be disgraced in your own eyes!” 

Even in that moment the anguish of the accent reached and 
touched his hearer. Ho turned and looked an instant on the face 
that he had once seon in its boyish grace, with the hot ambor light 
of Granada upon it. 

‘‘ He who feels disgrace so kdbnly is on the surest road to leave it 
behind him gor ever. Now, lead qn,—quick, for the sake of Heaven!” 

The wax-like, flexible, impressive nature of the Castilian Jew 
was awed aud stilled by the might of the avenging power he had 
summoned. Ile led the way in silence,—led him into the great 
chamber where the blind man sat, lonely ani old and poor, but 
grand as the sightless scer of Chios. 

The light from above beamed on the massive bronze of his fore- 
head and on the snow-white fallin g beard. His eyes strained into 
the floom they could not pierce, he rose at the sound of the foot- 
step, and stood erect as the Prophet of his own rabbinical talo, 
when he rose to bless the Israel whom his taskmaster had bade 

curse. 

‘¢Come hither,” he said, briefly, and his voice gathered the force 
of his manhood. ‘‘ You craved a perilous thing, and I refused it; 
the lust is mine now, and I will yield you what you sought. ‘He 
who rises by the sword shall perish by the sword:’ it is just. 
You shall deal with him as by the law of Moses :—‘ every man 
shall be put to death according to his sin.’ Come hither and listen 
while my lips have still speech.” 

Where Chandos stood against him, his face was cager with a 
, fiery hunger. flushed and set with a mighty passion; uis breath 
catght in quick easps. 
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‘“ But—your oath P” 

The bond, was not his, yet he rememborod the sanctity of the 
vow that had been in his path as a rock. 

a. slight ironic smile wayered an instant ovor the Jow’s stern 
mouta. 

“Gir, you are thrice » madman! You guard other men’s 
honour as well as your own, even to your own hindrance. Be at 
vost. My oath is broken ued: It was sworn for so long as m 
son was saved by him. Me has cursed my son; I am released. 
Traitors shall be slain by their own weapons. I was silent and 
faithful whilst I believed silence and fidelity due. He has leen 
fulse to me; the bond is rent by hisown hand. Yop said aright 
in the night that is past; he whom I served was your enemy.” 

The onk-wood of the bench on which his hands were clenched 
broke like a reed in Chandos’ grasp as he heard. He had known 
this iniquity ero yot it had been told; but its utterance fell on him 
like the stroke of an iron mace. His foe’s life, had it been by him 
in that one momont, had not been worth a moment’s purchase; 
it would have beon broken asundor as the strong rail was snapped 
in his hands. 

‘Toll me all,” he said, briefly. 

‘Sir, to tell you all the iniquity that J wrought were to speak 
for a score of years, and [I shall not live as many minutes,” said 
the Israoclite, in his grave, caustic satire. ‘*‘ When thou cuttest 
the harvest in the field, leave a sheaf for the fatherless,’ said the 
law. Woll, we kept the law so well that we sheared the last 
wheat-ear from every land in our reach. ‘No man shall take the 
millstones to pledge; for he taketh a man’s life to pledge,’ the law 
has written. Well, we obeyed so well that we took the millstones 
and ground the life to powder bet#veon them. But, of all that we 
wronged, we wronged you most. You had had mercy on him 
when he was a debtor and wretched; you had given him food, and 
shelter, and comfort, and friendship, and the smile of the world ; 
and in payment he wrung Mira life dry of all wealth and all peace, 
a3 men wring a skin oy of wine.” 

He paused ; life was flickering dully and feebly in him. Chandos 
shook with rage where he heard. 

‘‘ Do you think I have not known that? More,—more! ‘To he 
told my wrongs is no yengoance.” 

‘‘ Patience. Your vengeance lies in them. ‘Your enemy never 
broke tho laws of his land; he was too wary in wisdom: he plun- 
dered, but he plundered within the statutes. The worst felons are 
those who can never be brought to the bar. He persuaded you to 
waste your substance; he it—much of it—into his hands; 
but it was always you who signed your own death-warrant. I 
have had your signatures by the hundred; the sums they signed 
away were cheated from you, because lies were told you of their 
use and their purport ; but you were very careless in those matters, 
and he was very able. There is not one of them that is forged; 
they were all legal, though they were villanies.” 

‘Oh, God; is he never to be reached, then P”’ 
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It rang out from him in a loud cry, like the cry of a drowning 
man from whose hands the last plank slips. 

‘‘Pationce! HaveT not said you shall have yeur vengeance 
and mine? You cannot bring him to the felon’s dock, but you 
shall gibbot him in the sight of tho nations; yoy. shall rend his 
robes asunder ; you shall tread his crowns beneath his feet. Half 
—nay, a tithe—of what I can tell woujd suflico to drive him out 
in shame and cover his head with ignominy. The breath of his 
life now is to be untainted before the country that holds him a 
chief; lay bare his corruption, and ruin will blast him, he will fall, 
stricken to the roots.” 

His breath caught, his cheek grew ashon; the strength was 
dying in him, and the stagnant course of his blood was nigh coasin 
for ever; but he had a ruthless will, he forced life back to him, an 
his words rang clear as a herald’s menaco. 

‘¢ Lot mo say the chicf thing first; my breath will fail ere you 
know one-thousandth part. Briofly, take my signet-ring, here, 
to one of my people in Paris,—Joachim Rosso, a worker in silver, 
—in the street whore you found me. At that sign, bid him give 
you tho scaled papers hoe keeps forme. Ho knows nothing of what 
is in them; but he has guarded them for mo many years. Ho is 
a good friond and faithful. In them you will find the record of 
all I have no strength to toll you,—tho proofs of tho trade that 

our foe and I drove in men’s necessitics. This Englishman, my 
ndmaster, was very keen, yery wise; and when he held me by 
my son’s danger and by my own gratitude, he held me by iron 
chains; he knew he could trust mo to suffer anything and keep 
silence.—But’’—his sardonic smile passed over his lips—‘‘ he dealt 
with a Jew, and the Jew cogld meot the fox with a fox’s skill, 
He had heavily weighted me into slavery; and while I believed 
him true fo thelad, my tongué should havo been rooted out rather 
than bo made to utter one syllable against him. Buta Jew’s life is 
lived only to cheat, thoy say; and I outwitted even my tyrant se 
far. I kept papers he never knew? I compiled proofs he never 
dreamed. Had he been true to mo in his dealing with Agostino, 
they would have been burnt by Joachim the day that I died. He 
broke faith with me; I turn the blade of his own knife againse 
him; I net him in the threads of his own subtlety.” 

There was the stornness of the Leviticus law in the words as 
they rolled out from the hollow chest of the sightless man where he 
stretched his hands in imprecation. 

‘* As ho sowed, so let him reap; as he dealt, so let him be dealt 
with; ashe filled his unjust ephah with ill-gotten wheat, so let the 
bread he has made thereof be like poison to consurne him !” 

The fierce unflinching justice thrilled like a curse through the 
stillness of the chamber. 

Chandos’ hand closed on the signet-ring; his face was very 
white, and through his teeth his breathing came with a low hissin 
sound, as though the weight of the evil of his traitor lay like lead 
on his chest. 

‘One word ;—my ruin was worked by fraud 2?” 
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The Hebrew bent his head, and the red shame that had befure 
come there in the sight of Chandos flickered with momentary 
warmth over the bloodless olive of his cheek. 

‘‘ Sir, I duped men without a pang of conscience. I have said I 
was very evil. My work throyve in my hands so well because I was 
without one yiehling or gentle thing in me. But when we duped 
you, even I shrank. You trusted him so utterly, you were such a 
madman in your generosity, such a fool in your lack of suspicion, 
so n67e in your utter woakness of carclessnesa and faith! And I 
knew vhat you had served him, fed him, sheltered him,—that you 
trusted him as a brother. When you were drawn down into our 
bottomless pit, even Z abhorred the work!” 

‘“Thore was fraud, then ?” ; 

His voice was hoarse; the syllables slowly panted out; till the 
life of his foe was wholly in his power, he felt as lions feel when 
cage-bars hold them from their tormentors. 

“Fraud f—surely! ButI doubt if the law could touch it: it 
was deftly done. He led you on into a milion extravagances; he 
blinded your sight; ho chouted you utterly. You scot your name 
to your friends’ bills, and we bought those bills in, and then we 
wrung the money out of you; yousigned what you thought leases 
and law trifles, and you signed in reality what made you our debtor 
for enormous sums. You gave him blank choques; when ho filled 
thom up to pay for your pictures, for your horses, for your mis- 
tresses’ jewels, he drew his own percentage on them all. You 

ave him fatal power over your propertics, and he undermined 
Bie Yot I doubt if, at this distance of time, you could arraign 
him for fraud. You disputed nothing then; you could scarce 
dispute now, after the lapse of so many years. It was viler 
work than murder; he killed you by inches; he drained your 
blood drop by drop; he made the earth under your feet a hollow 
crust, and at his signal the crust broke, and you sank into the pit 
that he had dug. But he kept within the law; he kept within 
the law !” \e | 

There was a world-wide sarcasm in the acrid words; he had 
known sO many criminals—great men in their natious—whose 
crimes were never guessed, because ‘‘ within the law!” 

‘* But what matter! See here.” His withered fingors gragped 
like steel the arm of the man he hadaidedto rob. ‘In my papers 
you will find the whole detail of our business system. You will 
tind the list of the mon we helped to ruin. You will see how he 
stripped bare to the bone the friends whom he fed, and drove, and 
laughed and jested with. You will see how the chief of his riches 
was made,—how in real truth he was but a usurer, who churned 
into wealth the needs of his associates in the world that he fooled. 
Tell the tale to the world; it will blast him for ever. Show how 
the man you succoured repaid you. Let them behold the first steps 
by which their favourite rose to his power ; trace the vile subways 
by which he travelled to rach & oint to the dead, the exiled, 
the cursed, whom he dwelt with in friendship while ho drove his 

barter in their shame and their want. Go and unmask him; go 
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and condemn him. You will find proofs in my legacy that will 
brand him your destroyer and theirs. Go! though he be brought 
into no felon’s dock, you will scourge him, dishonoured for ever, 
out of the land where he stands now a chief !”’ 

The deep, rich yoice of the Hebrew rolled out hke an organ- 
swell; the vitality of manhood was lent fora moment to the wasted 
powers of age. Faithful through all ordeals to his very grave, he 
turned in his death-hour to stamp out the traitor whom in that 
hour he had found false to his bond. 

Chandos stood beside him, his lips parted, his eyes filled with 
fire; his face was dark with the passions of that bloodthirst which 
had risen in him. 

‘‘Dishonoug him! dishonour him!’ ho said, in his ground 
tecth. ‘‘If I slew him, I should be too merciful !”’ 

There was silence for a while in the chamber; they who heard 
knew the width and the depth of his vast wrong, knew that no 
chastisement his hand should take could be too leadly. The old 
man’s white head sauk, his hands tremtdod where they were knitted 
together. 

‘‘And forget not that I wronged you equally,—that I forged the 
steel that pierced and wove the net that bound you! To-night 
my soul will be required of mo; it is dark with evil, as the night 
is dark with storm. Could it be free of your curse, I could die 
easier.” 

Chandos stooped to him; and his voice, though the fire of his 
hate burned in it, was hushed and gentle with pity. 

‘‘My curse! Whon you succoured what I love? When you 
render me my vengeance? Nvt equally did you wrong me; you 
never ate my bread, you never owned my trust. Your martyr- 
dom may surely ayail to buy your pardon both from God and 
man.” e ° 

The large, slow tears of age welled into the Hebrew’s sightless 
eyes; the hard, brave, ruthless nature was stricken to the core by 
the mercy it had never yielded; hho Iefted his hands feebly, and 
rested them on the bowed head of the man whom he had wronged. 

‘‘ May the desire of thine eyes be given thoo, and thine offspring 
reign long in the land! May peace rest on thee for ever! for thou 
art jyst to the end,—-to the end.” 

Purer blessing was never breathed upon his life than this which 
his spoiler and his foe now uttered. 

Then, as the darkness that had veiled his sight so long was lost 
in the darkness of death, the old man stretched his arms outward 
to his son, seeking what his silent unrequited love had found at 
last only to lose for ever. 

‘‘ Nearer to my heart! nearer,—nearer. God cherish thee !-- 
God pardon thee! Ah! will any love thee as I have loved ’ 
Death is rest; yet it is bitter. In the grave I cannot hoar thy 
coming, I cannot hearken for thy step!” 

And, with his blind eyes seeking thirstily the face so well beloved. 
on which they could not look, even to take one farewell gaze, a 
deep-drawn sigh heaved the heart that had been bound under its 
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iron bonds of silence for so long, the weary limbs stretched out- 
ward asa worn wayfarer’s stretch upon a bed of rest, and, in a 
noe of sti/lioss as the tempest lulled, the long hfe of pain was 
ended. 


OHAPTER IX. 
‘6 KING OVER HIMSELF.” 


THERE was a groat banquotin the City of London,—u banquet hold 
chiefly in honour of the brilliant statesman, the popnilar favourite, 
who had quolled the riots of the North with so fearless a courage, 
so admirable an address,—who was the key-stone of his party, the 
master-mind of his cabinet, the inspirer of his colleagues, the 
triumphant and assured possessor of that virtue of Success which 
yvouchos for, and which confers, all othor virtues in the world’s 
sight. The gorgeous barburism, the heavy splendour, the ill- 
assorted costly food, the ponderous elophantine festivity, were in 
his honour; the seas of wine flowed for his name; the civic dig- 
nities were gathored for his sake; tho words hoe spoke were 
treasured as though they were pearls and rubies; the great capital 
crowned him, and would havo none other than him. 

These things wearicd other men; this pomp, 80 coarse and so 
sensoless and so repeated in their lives, sickened most whom it 
caressed as it caressed him; but on Trevenna it never palled. The 
rich and racy temper in him never lost its relish for the comedy of 
life; and the vain-glorious ploasure of his victories was never sated 
by the ropetitions that assured him of them. The Ave Imperator 
was always music on his car, whe¢tever voices shoutedit; the sense 
of his own achiovement was ever delightful to his heart, and was 
never more fully realized than when there were about him those 
public celobrations of it,—the foasting and cheering and toasting 
and servile prostrating which to most statesmen are tho hardest 
and most hateful penalty of power, but in which he took an un- 
flagging and unaffected pleasure with every fresh assurance of his 
celebrity that thoy brought him, His part in the mighty fare was 
played with tho elastic vivacity, the genuine enjoyment, of a jovial 

umourist ; it had no assumption in it, for it was literally incessant 
amusement and infinite jest to him; and the good humour, the 
mirth, tho vitality with which he came ever among the people, and 
went through all the course of public homage and public con- 
viviality, were but tho cordial expression of the temper with which 
he met life. 

To-night, at the civic dinner given in his honour, all eyes turned 
on him, acclamations had welcomed his entrance, no distinction 
was held sufficient for such a guost, and compliment and tribute 
and reverential admiration were poured on him in the speeches that 
toasted his name and quoted his acts, his fame, his ever-growing 
strength, bis master-intellect, his place in the councils and in the‘ 
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love of the nation; and he enjoyed with all a wit’s keen relish the 
verbiage and the hyperbole and the cant, and enjoyod but the more 
for them the ascendency he held, the fearless footing hé had made, 
the ambitions crowned to their apex, and the future of ambitions 
even higher yet, which had come to the force of hig hand, to the 
compelling of his genius. Of a truth he was a great man, and he 
knew it; he had brought to his conquest such patience and such 
qualities as only great men possess; he was a giant whose tread 
was ever certain, whose eyes ever saw beyond his fellows, whose 
armour was ever bright, whose grasp was ever sure. It was 
natural that on the breathloss, pushing, toiling weaknesses of the 
Talliputians around him he should look with a Rabelaisan laugh, 
sire a Sullah contemptuousness of unflinching and unsparing 
victory. 

The badicist ended early; for a moasure of considerable moment 
was passing,—a measure framed and carried through two roadings 
by himself, and its third reading was to take place with the present 
night. The crowded feast had given him all the idolatry and 
applause of the City of London,—given it with wines, and massive 
meats, and soups, and sauces, and gold plate, and interminable 
speeches, as is its custom in that strange antithetical relic of 
barbarism which must gluttonously feed what it intellectually 
admires; and from it he went to the arena of his proudest conquest, 
to the field in which it is so hard to keep a footing when against 
the wrestler is flung the stone ‘‘ adventurer,”—to the place where 
many mediocrities pass muster, but where a combination of qualitios 
the most difficult to gain and the most rarely met in unison can 
alone achieve and sustain a permanent and high success. If an y 
had asked him to what crown among his many crowns ho attache.) 
the proudestvalue, he would hayp answered, and answered rightly, 
to the sway that ho had mastered over the House of Commons. 

As he drove to Westminster, the carriage rolled past the statue 
of Philip Chandos at which, going and,coming from the councils of 
his country, he oftentimes glanced® with the sweetness of his attain- 
ments made sweeter by the look he cast at that colossal marble, 
which he would banter and talk to and jeor at with that dash of 
buffoonery which mingled with the virile sagacious force of his 
natu® as it has mingled with mgny a great man’s acumen. 

‘‘Ah!” he murmured to himself now, with a cigar in his teeth, 
as he caught sight of it in the gaslight, ‘‘the Mad Duke’s been 
shot in a brawl, they say,—in the only end fit for him. J will have 
your Olarencieux, now. Crash shall go the old oaks, and we'll 
smelt down the last Marquis’s coronet into a hunting-cup for me 
to drink out of; my hounds should have their mash in it, only the 
nation might think me insane. Is there anything you particularly 
loved there, I wonder? If there were, it should be flung in the 

The great hall was your beggared successor’s special pride. 
Well, we'll burn it down when I get there,—-by accident on pur- 
pose! A flue too hot will soon lay its glories in ashes. Tout vient 
_ & point d qui sadt attendre.” 

All things had come to his hand, and ripened there to a marvel- 
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lous harvest; but evan the exultation of success and the gravity of 
power had not chacyed in him the woman-like ayidity of hatred, 
the grotesque rapacity of spoliation, which he still cherished against 
the inanimate things of gold and silver and stone and wood which 
had been the. household gods of the race he cursed. It remained 
the single weakness in a steel-clad life. 

As he entered the Heuse, to which he had once come on suffrare, 
and which he had made the scene of as complete a triumph as the 
perseverance and the ability of man ever wrung from hostile for- 
tune and hostile faction, all eyes turned eagerly on him. There 
wus the murmur of welcome and impatience; the benches were all 
full, at midnight, with a crowdod and heated audience. His mea- 
eure had been received with a vehement partisansMfip, violence in 
opposition, violence in alliance; and his coming was watched for at 
once with irritation and anxiety. He made his way to his seat, 
cool, keen, bright,—as he would have gone alike to be crowned as 
a king or to be hanged as a ecoundrel. Moments of emergency 
were the tonics that he loved best, the wine that gave the fullest 
flavour of his life; and none could have arrived to him that would 
ever have found him unprepared,—ncne saye one which to-night 
waited for him. 

Other members had risen as he entered, but there were loud 
imperious cries for his name; the Commons were in one of their 
turbulent tempers, whon they riot like ill-broke hounds, and they 
would have none othor than the man who had learned to play upon 
their varying moods as askilled hand plays on anorgan. He had 
brought his measure through the tempestuous surf of two readings ; 
it was now for him to ride it through the last breakers and pass it 
into the haven by which it would become law. It was thought 
strangely careless that he should be late on such a night; but this 
was the temper of the man,—to be daringly independent at all 
hazards, and to take his revenge on a party that had been glad of 
him, but that had never fairly relished his alliance, by caprices 
which made them wait his pleasure, which kept them ever uncer- 
tain of his intentions, and for which his popularity gave him full 
and free immunity. 

As he rose to speak, the winged words paused on his lips, his 
eyes grew fixed with a set, astonished gaze; he stood’for a 
moment silent, with his hand lyihg on the rail; his glance met 
that of Chandos. 

Among the nobles and the strangers who had come down to 
listen to the debate, he saw the form that he had once seen sense- 
less and strengthless on the wretched pallet in a Paris garret, 
where he had watched the throbbing of the heart under the naked 
breast, and had thought that he would have well loved to still it 
for ever with an inch of steel, had not a wider torture been found 
in letting it beat on to suffer. The burden of the years seemed 
fallen from Chandos, and to him had returned, though saddened 
and graye with thought, and with a melancholy that would never 
now wholly pass away, much of the proud, sun-lightened beauty , 
of his early manhood. The vivid sweetness of oassion was once 
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more his; the i: heritanoe of his fathers was recovered; the might 
of avenging justice had been given to his hand; above all, he was 
an exile no more. He looked as he had looked in the days of the 


past. 

The animal] thirst to kill, of which he had vir Dac risen ; 
his veins seemed to run fire; there was a wild triumph in his 
blood even while the heart-sickness at his traitor’s baseness was 
upon him. It was his to avenge, to chastise, to pay back a lifelong 
wrong, tc unmask a lifelong infamy, to hurl his foe from the 
purples of power and point out in the sight of the people the 
plague-spot on the breast of the man they caressed. It was his, 
this vengeance which would cast his traitor down, in the midst of 
the fulness of {te, from the height of his throned successes. It 
was his at last, this power denied so long, which should pierce the 
bronze of his enemy’s laughing mockery and shatter to dust the 
adamant of his invulnerable strength. It was his at last, this 
avenging might which should reach even the brute heart that had 
seemed of granite, callous to feel, impenetrable to strike. And he 
felt drunk with it as with alcohol; he felt that its worst work 
would never plough deep enough, never blast wide enough. 

‘““O God,” he thought, ‘‘ how can vengeance enough strike him P 
None can give me back all that he killed for ever! ‘Just to the 
end.’ He shall have justice,—the justice of the old law,—a ‘ life 
for a life.’” 

And, as their eyes met, the chill of the first fear his life had ever 
known passed over Trevenna; a vague, shapeless horror seized 
him; he knew that never would the disinherited have returned to 
his forsaken land unless the doom of banishment had been taken 
from him, unless some power of all that he had been dispossessed 
of had recoiled back into his gra8p. For the moment—one brief, 
fleeting, uncowuted second—he stoed paralyzed there, the unformed 
dread, the venomous hatred in him making him forgetful of all, 
save the eyes that were turned on him, eyes that seemed to quote 
against him the whole history of hig life. He had no conscience, 
he had no shame, he had never known what fear was, and he had 
ascended to an eminence from which he would have defied the 
force of the world to eject him; and yet in that single instant a 
terror scarce less keen, less ghastly, than that which an assassin would 
feel at ‘Bight of the living form of the prey he had left for dead, 
came on him as in the lighted assembly, in the midnight silence in 
which his own words were awaited, he saw the face of Chandos. 

It passed away almost as instantaneously as it had moved him; 
the bold audacity, the dauntless courage, the caustic mirth, the 
mocking triumph of his temper re-asserted themselves; instantly, 
ere any others had had space to note the momentary pause, and the 
momentary paralysis which had arrested the eloquence on his lips 
and chained his gaze to the features of the man whom he had 
wronged, he was himself again; he recovered the shaken balance 
of his priceless coolness; he looked across the long space parting 
him from his antagonist with a full, firm, laughing insolence in 
the sunny bravery of his = eyes; hia voice rolled out on the 
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hushing murmurs and the broken whispers of the great gathering, 
mellow, resonant, far-reaching as a clarion, clear as though ack 
syllable were told out on a silver drum. ; 

The man he hated was before him; the man in whom he had 
seen incarnated all the fori against which his life had been 
arrayed, all Vino wrongs that; he had cherished till the cockatrice 
brood had bred a giant’s vengeance; the man whom he had hated 
but the more, the more he injured him; the man whom he best 
loved, of any in the world, should see the eminence, the power, the 
sovereignty which he—the adventurer, the outsider—had aspired 
to and won. Chandos was before him, witness of his sway, 
spectator of his triumph, hearer of his words. He swore in his 
teeth, even in that moment when their glance first met, that 
oratory and triumph and sway should never be so victorious as 
they should be to-night; that he would fight as he had never 
fought, that he would win as he had never won, that this chamber 
should ring with acclamations for him as it had never yet rung 
with them, favoured and crowned there though he was. The one 
whom of all others in the breadth of the empires he would have 
chosen as the beholder of his fame fronted him. To Trevenna the 
hour was as it was to Sulla when the great desert King whom he 
had conquered and weighted with chains, and brought from the 
golden suns and royal freedom of his own warm land to the bath 
of ice of the Tullianum, stood fettered to behold the ovation given 
to the welcomed victor of the Jugurthine War. 

To Treyenna it was the crown of the edifice that his own mighty 
patience and unresting brain had raised out of the dust and ashes 
of a banned and nameless life, when into his own arena, before his 
own idolaters, the man in whom the whole passions of that life had 
seen their deepest hate embodiel came to behold his triumph. 
Though he should have died for:it with the dawn, ka would have 
made that night the night of his supreme success, or perished. 
There was in him the temper which m old days made men take 
oath to their gods to gain the battle, though they should, as its 
price, be vast headlong to the foe. In that moment he rose beyond 
egotism into something infinitely grander; in that moment, how- 
ever guilty, be was great. 

And he spoke tues 3 

The fire of personal hate, the weakness of personal triumph, did 
but serve as spur and as stimulant to the genius in him. To know 
that the eyes of Chandos looked on him was to lash his strength into 
tenfold performance ; to know that Chandos heard his words was to 
form them into tenfold eloquence. It was not only to invective, to 
rhetoric, that he rose; but the brilliance of thought, the closeness 
of argument, the fineness of subtlety, the vastness of memory, were 
beyond compare. Men who had held him a master ere this listened 
breathless, and marvelled that even they never had known what 
his power could be. Wit, reason, learning, raillery, wisdom, and 
logio were pressed, turn by turn, into his service, and used with 
such oratory as had rarely rung through that chamber. He was 
what he had never been ; he surpassed all that he had ever achieved; 
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and when his last words closed, thunder on thunder of awe 
rolled out as in the days when Sheridan bewitched or Chatham 
awed the listening and enchanted crowds. Once his eyes flashed 
on Chandos as the cheers reeled through the body ofsthe House; 
no other caught that glance in which the victory of a lifetime was 
expressed. a 

e to whom it was givon saw it, and his head sank slightly; 
darknoss gathered over his face; the thought of his heart was bitter, 
less in that moment for himself than of mankind. He thought, 
‘* How great, to be so vile!” 

That night was the proudest of John Trevenna’s triumphs. 

The bill passed, carried by an overwhelming majority, which 
secured stability to the Treasury bonches and sealed the trust of 
the nation in them. Ifhe had been high in men’s famo and favour 
before, he was unapproached new, as on their tonguos through the 
whole of the late night his name and his genius alone were spoken. 
For it had been genius to which ho had rison, genius that had 
given the fire to his words, the persuasion to his specch, the resist- 
less force to his command, that had borne him out of himself into 
that loftier power which makes of men as they listen the reeds that 
sway to the wind of the magical voice,—genius that had wakened 
in him under the consciousness of ono glance that watched, of one 
ear that heard. And for once, in its pride and its dominion, cau- 
tion and coolness a).ghtly forsook him ; his eyes glittered, his fore- 
head was flushed, his smile laughed as one warmed with wine, as 
he went out to tho night. 

As the air of the dawn blew on his face, his shoulder was grasped 
by a hand that forced him forward. Chandos’ words were spoken 
low on his ear :— 

‘‘ Out yonder !—come in peace, or I shall forget myself, and deal 
with you befpre the men you foq.” 

Trevenna gave one swift glance upward. Though bold to the 
core with a leonine courage, he shrank, and quailed, and sickened. 
That one glance told him more than hgurs could havespoken. He 
felt as though a knife had been plitnged and piungen again into his 
heart, seeking the life and draining his blood. 

‘‘Lead on!” hesaid, between his teeth; ‘‘ lead on, whatever you 
want. You and I need not waste pretty words, beau sire.” 

He*fe% the hand that was gn his shoulder clench closer and 
closer till it tightened like an iron clasp. In the darkness, through 
the throngs, under the fitful glare of the gas, the pressure of that 
hand forced him at.ay out of the masses and the noise and the 
tumult of the streets, dp>wn into the quiet of the cloisters, where 
the grey beauty of the Abbey rose in the haze of the starless mists 
of earliest dawn. 

Then, where they stood alone under the darkling pile, that clasp 
loosed its hold and flung him backward as men fling snakes off their 
wrist. Chandos faced him in the dim groy solitude; the passions 
that had been held in rein whilst he watched for his foe broke 
loose as he stood alone with the man whose present held so proud 

»an eminonce, whose past he had traced into such sinks of yillany, 
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whose favour was 60 sightless in the nation’s sight, whose guilt had 
been so vile to net, and pierce, and drain, and rob, and ruin him. 

‘© You have fooled your world for the last time to-night; with 
anothor dayit will know you as you are,—you usurer who traded 
in your friends’ worst needs!” 

The words cyt the air like the cords of a scourge lead-weighted. 
In that instant it was all he could do not to stamp out under his 
feet the life before him, as men tread out an unclean beast whose 
breath is poison. Ere the words were spoken, Trevenna had known 
that the day of his retribution had come to him,—a day his acumen 
had never foreseen, a day his skill had never forecast. One glance 
had told him that his prey had changed to his accuser, that the 
man he had exiled and beggared and reviled had come back to take 
his vengeance. Jor a moment the sickness of the dcspair that he 
had often dealt, and often laughed at, blinded him, and made the 
pele shadow of the story dawn reel round him: the next, his 

ood rose before peril, and his wit grew but keener in danger. He 
planted himself firmly, with his arms folded across his chest. 

‘We need not waste pretty words, but we need not use such 
ugly ones,” he said, coolly. ‘‘If you called me out to talk libel, 
ene thee are courts in which you'll have to make it good. You 
ulways were bitter about my succcss; but you needn’t be tragic. 
You're savage, I suppose, posnins the Mad Duke’s dead, and I 
shall get my way and buy up Claroncicux for auld lang syne!” 

Chandos’ hands fell once more on both his shoulders, swayi 
him back, and holding him motionless thore, as they had held the 
frail form of the musician under the marble Crucifixion at Venice. 
In the gloom his eyes burned down into his foe’s; his face was 
darkly flushed and mercilessly sot, as though it were cast in stone: 
the muscles swelled like cords upon his arms and throat. He 
could have strangled this vampire that had drained all the best life 
of his youth ithe worst chastisement that he could ever wreak 
was so tardy, so tame, so vain, so ill-proportioned, beside the 
vastness of his wrongs | 

‘‘ Speak one more lie, and I shall kill you. Clarencieux is mine; 
but for your infamy, I had never lost it. Silence!—silence, I tell 
you, or I shall choke youlikeadog! The Jew who was your victim 
and your tool confessed all to me in his dying hour. Not a thing 
ast ius life is hidden from me; not a thread in your netrvo-k of 
villany has escaped me. You are “free of the law, perhaps,—you 
were too wise to break it in the letter; but the world shall know 

u as 1 know you; tho world shall be your judge and my avenger. 

will give you justice,—pure justice. I will unmask you as you 
are, and leave the rest to follow. The men you ruined, the friends 
you traded in, the usuries that made your wealth, tho frauds you 
worked under a legal shield, the treacherous, shameless, accursed 
trade you drove im the lives of those who trusted you and fed you 
and sheltered you,—I shall leave my vengeance to them; they 
will repay it more utterly than I could now if I laid you dead, like 
the snake you are!” 

Where Trevenna stood, his bright and fear’ess face grew whit: 
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a8 & Wopan’s, a tremor shook him as the wind shakes a leaf, a cold 
sweat we ilank on his forehead: he answered nothing; he was too 
wise to Arcam of vain denial, too bold still to betray tarror; but he 
knew that he had fallen into the power of the one living man 
whose most merciless vengeance would be but shger and simple 
justice; he knew that the serpent of his unsparing hate had re- 
coiled and fastened its yenomous fangs jnto his own veins; he 
knew that the antagonist who stood above him, holding him there 
in that grasp of steel, would speak no more than he had power to 
work out to the uttermost letter; he knew that from that hour, at 
Chandos’ will and choice, the magnificent superstructure of his 
proud ambitions would crumble like a toy of sand, and the bead- 
roll of his pe and his dignitios wither like a scroll in fire under 
the scorch of shame. The agony and desolation of a lifetime were 
pressed into that one instant, which seemed eternity. 

Yet the courage in him neither cowed nor pleaded. 

‘It is easy to put lies in dead men’s mouths!” he said, with 
his old insolence; ‘‘and Jews have borne false witness since the 
world began. It will take a little more than a vamped-up slander 
to unseat me, mon beau monsiour !” 

Chandos swayed him to and fio as though he were a child. The 
voice, the zlunce, the presence of his enemy maddened him; he 
feared the work of his own passions; he felt drunk with the 
dclirium of hate and wrong. 

‘Silence !—if you care for your own life,—you traitor, who ate 
my bread and betrayed me, who took my shelter and robbed me! 
The commerce you drove in men’s miseries, the friends you netted 
into your bondage, the thefts that made up your wealth, the secrots 
rou stole to trade in, the slaves you ruled with your tyrannies,—I 
biow them; with another day,*the world will know them through 
me. Listeng All the evil you ehurned into gold with that dead 
Hebrow for your tool, all the years that you throve on that barter 
of mon’s disgrace and men’s fears, all the iniquities that went to 
make up your rise into wealth, al] the tortures you dealt on the 
servant who served you so faithfully, when, to screen your own 
crime, you sent him out in old age among felons, all the shame 
and the sin of your past, I know, and can prove to disgrace you 
for ever. I warn you; I will not have 30 much likeness with you 
us to Steal on you, even in justice, like a thief in the night; but— 
as God lives—if the law fail to give me redress, I will so blast your 
name through all Europe, that the foulest criminal who hides for 
a murder shall be held to be worthier than you,—vou who slew like 
Iscariot, never knowing Iscariot’s remorsv. Sum up the lives you 
destroyed ; they will be your accusers, they will be my avengers!” 

The breathless magnificence of the fiery wrath was poured out 
m the hush of the night; the moment in which every joy and 
power he *ad possessed had been struck down by his enemy’s hand 
was dealt back at last, as with one blow he shivered to the dnet 
the honours, the dignities, the ambitions, the victorious and sccure 
siiccesses of the carcer that had so bitterly mocked, so mercilesaly 
eureca, his own. 


FF_ 
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Trevenna staggered slightly, and an oath of pent blasphemy 
v.58 crashed through the locked firmness of his clenched teeth. 
Ho saw at a glance how he had been given over to his antagoniast’s 
power; he knew without words how out of the multitude of his 
unmatched suqceesses one rope-strand had given way and dragged 
the whole superb edifice of a life’s labours with it. He never 
denied : he was too keen..to sham a guiltlessness that would haye 
availed nothing save to render him contemptible; he never gave a 
sign of terror: he was too bold not even in that moment to retain 
his courage. But he laughed,—a hard, rasped, bitter laugh, that 
sounded horribly on the silence. In that instant of supreme peril, 
of utter desolation, the keenest pang to him was not even his own 
extremity, his own shame, but was tho restoration ef the disin- 
herited to the land of his birth and of his love; zt was stranger 
still, though part and parcel of his nature, that the cynic humour 
of his temper found a broad farcical mockery of himself in the ruin 
that recoiled on him in the hour of the most splendid domination 
his genius had ever yet attained. 

He saw that the man he had wronged know how he had wronged 
him ; he saw that enough had been told of the ruined lives which 
had been tho stones to upbuild the stately templo of his celebrity 
and his ominonce, to drive him out for ever a dishononred outlaw ; 
but he laughod for all that, and his oyes, glittering hke blue steel 
through the mists, mot those of Chandos without flinching. 

‘‘ Lifo’s a see-saw; I always said so. Are you going to ride 
atopagainP Scarcely fair; you fooled away such lordly chances !” 

“T fooled away my faith, and gavo it toa liar and a trickster, 
who took my hand in friendship while he stabbed me in the back!” 

‘Damn you! I hated you; I never said I didn’t. I cursed 
you ‘in your uprising and your downlying,’ as the ‘man after 
God’s own heart’ cursed Ais onomtes.” ‘ 

‘‘And why? How had I ever wronged youP” 

‘¢Did you never guess P”’ 

He spoke with the snarl éf a bulldog at bay; an agony was on 
him as intense as tho worst torture he had ever dealt to others; 
but the firmness of his attitudo neyor changed, and his yoice, 
though bitter as gall, never shook. 

Chandos’ eyes dwelt on him with the kingly scorn with syhich 
the eyes of Viriathus might have looked upon the traifor lieges 
who sold him for Roman gold to Roman steel. 

‘You ate my broad, and betrayed me; it was enough to begot 
your hate.” 

Wider rebuke no words ever uttered. 

Under them, for the instant of their utterance, a red flush burnt 
in Treyenna’s face, a pang of shame smote a shameless heart. 
The memory of both wont backward to that distant time when no 
gift had been too great for the royal largesse of the one to lavish 
on the other, whose only coin of requital had been—treachery. 

‘‘Well, that was enough,— more than enough. We're all 
euckoos at soul, and kick out those who feed us. But my hate 
went further back than that. I hated you whon you were a child, 
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and I trampled out your sweotmeats in the street, I hated you 
when I was an ugly young clown, and you rode with your rervants 
after you and your gold hair a-flying inthe wind. 7 hated you 
when you were a baby-aristocrat, when you were a boy-patrician. 
I hated your laugh, and your voice, and your womanish beauty ; 
and I swore to pull you down and get up in your place. I cursed 
you then, as I curse you now!” ‘ 

The intense virulence that ran through the words loft no doubt 
of their voracity. 

Chandos, where ho stood, gazed at him mute with amaze; to his 
own knowledge, he had never beheld this enemy of his whole life 
until the days of his young manhood, when with his gold he had 
released from,a debtors’ prison one who had proved the tempter 
and destroyer of all he owned on earth. This animosity that 
stretched out to the childish years of his bright infancy stole on 
him like the cold, clinging, sickly coils of an asp. 

‘‘Are you a madman?” he{said, under his breath. ‘‘In my 
childhood !—how could I wrong you then?” 

Trevenna looked at him doggedly, with a red sullen fire in his 
blue eyes, like the angry flame in a mastiff’s eyeballs. It was 
eee as death to him to part with that one secret,—the secret of 

is lif. 

‘‘ Answer mo! answer! or, by God, I shall do worse to you! 
Why was it?” 

‘« Bocause I was your father’s bastard!” 

The reply left his lips very slowly; to him it was as the drawing 
of a jaggod ateel out of a deep festering wound. 

His listener fell back as though a shot had struck him, his face 
death-white, his eyes dilated with abhorrence. 

‘‘Great God! Aly father’s !|——” 

Treyenna mughed,—a short eee laugh. 

‘‘Ay! why not? You dainty gentlemen never remember your 
illegitimate sons and brothers that are flung off to go to hell as 
they will; but they may crop up afWkwardly in spite of you. 
They are unowned mongrels, banned before they’re born; but 
they’ve the same blood in them as you have.” 

Chandos breathed hoavyily; a sickening loathing was upon 


him. 

‘It "ifalso! false as your own life!l—~a fraud vamped up to 
cover your own villany. You have no bond of blood with mine!” 

‘‘ But for that bond of blood, you would have been free from 
me. Ihave as much of your ancestry in me as you have.” 

The.words were dogged, but they bore truth with them. Chan- 
dos lifted his arm with an involuntary gesture to silence with a 
blow the lips that claimed kinship with him. 

**You hound! you dare to say that Philip Chandos——” 

“Was my father just as much as he was yours. Curse him and 
his memory both! Pshaw! You can strike me if you like; I 
only say the truth. Look here. I loved my mother; I never 
loved anything olse;—even mongrels love their dams, you know! 
e—and she was one of your father’s mistresses. He paid her off 
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when he married a Duke’s daughter,—paid handsomely, that 1] 
don’t deny, but she neither forgot nor forgave, and she trained me 
to avenge ha. She used to take and show me you in all your 
grace and your | , and she would say in my ear, ‘ There is 
your father’s heir: when you are both men, make him change 

laces with you.’ I was taught to hate and destroy you, as other 
bors are taught their prnyers. I did it thoroughly, I fancy. I’d 
vengeance for a foster-nurse, and sucked hate as Caligula sucked 
blood: both Caligula and I took to the milk kindl I had as 
much of the famous ‘ Clarencieux race’ in me as you ; and you 
had all the gifts of the gods, while I was a nameless cross- breed cur, 
only bred to be kicked to the streets. You won the chariot-race, 
while the people shouted, ‘A patrician !’—JZ was sent put to wrestle 
with the base-born in the Ring of Cynosarges. Well, I swore with 
Themistocles to drag in the Eupatnid to wrestle with the Bastard, 
and teach him thut the Bastard could throw him. Don’t you know 
now why | hated you?” 

Chandos stood silent, livid, breathless; this endless hate borne 
éo him from his birth up seemed to press on him with a weight like 
granite; this kinship claimed to him by the traitor, whose guilt he 
would have compassed heaven aud earth to have exposed and haye 
arraigned, revolted him with a loathing horror. 

‘‘Why ?—why?” he echoed, mechanically. ‘‘No!—you aro 
ee than I knew before. What wrong had I ever wrought 
you ” 

‘‘ How had Abel wronged Cain? By having the favour of earth 
and heaven!” said Trevenna between his teeth, that were still 
tight-shut. ‘‘I hated you because I was not as you were. Hvery 
ood you did me, every gift you gave me, every liberality that 
inarked you the noble and I the adventurer,—you the patron and 
1 the debtor,—only made me hate you the more, on'ty made me 
swear the more to tempt and hunt and drag you down, and see your 
ae in the dust, and your heritage giyen to the spoilers, my 

orilliant, careless, kingly brither.!”’ 

The word hissed through the stillness of the dawn with the lust 
of a Cain contred in it. If a word could have slain, that word 
should have slaughtered. 

Chandos shivered as he heard it,—such a shiver as wil] pass 
through the bravest blood whe: ‘he gleam of an assassii's knife 
flashes out through the gloom. The bond that his vilest foe 
claimed to him seemed to taint and shame him with its own 
pollution. 

‘*This cuts you hard? Come! I have some yengeance yet, 
then. You can’t break our kinship! But—you are just; you will 
be dust to me,” pursued Treyenna. ‘I knew that I had the 
inaking of a great man in me, and I was born into the world 
cursed beforehand as a harlot’s son whom every fool could jibe at. 
{ knew that I had the brain and the strength and the power to 
reach the highest ambitions, and I found myself clogged at the 
starting-point with the ton-weight of bastardy. I was shut out 
from every fair chance, because my mother had worn no gold toy: 
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on her finger; my whole existence was damned, because a bar 
sinister stretched across it. The blot on my birth, as idiots call it, 
was the devil that tempted me; and no gifts and no good faith of 
yours could touch me while you remained what I €nvied: they 
only made me hate you the more, because now and then they 
burned down into what cant will call Consciencé. I hated thc 
world; I hated your order; I hated your race and your house, and 
all things that were yours. I swore that I would win in the teeth 
of it all ; I swore that I would conquer, cost what it should. I was 
guilty, you’d say; pshaw! what of thatP ‘IIe who wins is tho 
saint; he who loses, the sinner.’ What did I care for guilt, so 
long as Ionce had success? I proved the mettle I was made of; J 
carved my qwn fortunes; I trod down my own shame under foot 
so that none evor guessed it; 1 vindicated my own rights against 
all the world. I triumphed: what else mattered to me!” 

There was a cortain dauntless grandeur in the words, despite all 
the shameless hardihood, the brutalized idolatry of self, that ran in 
them; his means had been vile, but his indomitable resolve had its 
element of greatness, and the hour of his direst extremity could 
not make this man a coward. There was that in the words which, 
foul as they were to himself, touched Chandos to the same pas- 
sionate regret for this vileness of nature that ran side by side with 
this splendour of courage, as had moved him when he listened to 
the genius of the traitor whose secret villanics he came to unmask 
and avenge. 

‘Oh, Christ!’’ he cricd, involuntarily, ‘‘ with so much greatness, 
how could you sink into such utter shame? Why have hated and 
tortured meP Why not have trusted me?” 

For the moment, over Trovenua’s faco a softor, better look 
passed, though it died instantly. Thisman, whom he had wrought 
worse work®on than murderers do, knew the depths of his iniquity, 
and yet had a noble regrot for him | 

‘“Why! Don’t you know what hate 1s, that you ask?” he 
said, savagely. ‘‘Oh, I don’t lig to you now, bocause you have got 
me at last in your power! I would not recall one thing in the 

mast if I could. You suffered: I would sutfor a hell myself to 

now that. You have your Clarencieux back? Well, that is 
morahitier to me than the shame that you threaten. But you will 
never hfve back the yoars thas I ruined !” 

Chandos moved to him with a sudden impulse, as a lion moves 
to spring, 

‘** Are you devil incarnate ? God! Can you face me now and 
think without one pang of remorse of all you robbed from me for 
ever? My wealth, my troasures, my lands, were as nothing; it 
was the years that you killed, the youth that you murdered, the 
faith that you withered, that you can never restore! I would 
forgive a the gold that you stole, and the riches you scattered ; 
but the life that you slew in me,—never !” 

He turned away; he was sick at heart, and he could not bear 
to look wn the face of this man who had betrayed him as Judas 
betrayed, and now claimed the kinship of blood. 


Treyerna placed himself in his path. 

‘‘Qne word. You will take your vengeance P” 

‘¢J will haye justice. You know its measure!” 

‘Very well! Ithank you for your warning. I shall be dead 
before the sun rises. I do not wait for disgrace while the world 
holds an ounce of lead in it.” 

It was no empty menage, no stage-trick of artifice, no piece of 
melodrame: it was a set and firm resolve. He who had counted 
no cost ‘all his life through to attain triumph, would not have 
counted a death-pang to oscapo defeat. 

Chandos’ face was dark and weary beyond words, as the paleness 
of the early dawn shone on it. 

‘You will ond a traitor’s life by a suicide’s death P, Sa be it: so 
died Iscariot.” 

Trevenna said nothing either in prayer or plea; he stood with a 
bold, dogged determination on the features that had a few moments 
ago flushed with victorious pride and lightencd with a glow of 
intellect. LHle was made of too tough a courage, too bright a 
temper, to know a coward’s foar of death; and doath to him meant 
only annihilation, and conveyed no thought of a possible ‘ here- 
after.” Yot, as he folt the course of the brave blood through his 
veins, the strongth of the virile lifo in his limbs, as he ‘felt the 
might and the force of his brain, and the power of his genius to 
achieve, an anguish passing any physical pain or poltroon’s terror 
came upon him. 

“To kill all that, while fools live on, and beget fools by the 
million!” he said, ferociously, in his ground teeth. 

It was the man’s inyoluntary homage to his own intellect, his 
irreprossible longing to save, not his body from its dissolution, but 
his mind from its oxtinction. It was a suffering that had its 
dignity; it was a regret far hightr and far nobler than a mere 
regret for the loss of life. 

andos stood silent, his face white and set. He thought how 
mercilessly his foe had done“his hest to stamp out all intellect and 
peace and powor from his own existence,—how brutally he had 
doomed him to perish like a dog in the years of his youth, in the 
brilliance of his gladness. Trevyenna would have but the fato him- 
self that he had dealt with an unspuring hand. It was ng more 
than justice, tardy and insufficieut justice, take it at its widest. 
Me lifted his eyes, and turned them full upon his betrayer. 

‘* Did you ever remomber that with me?” 

The one reproach struck a throb that was near akin to shame 
from the mailed callousness of Treyenna’s conscience; but his gaze 
did not flinch. — 

‘‘No,” he said, sullenly, ‘‘I never did. I would have killed 
you a thousand times, if you could have died a thousand deaths. 
vee. are right enough; I don’t deny it. You only take blood for 


_ “IT do not take even that. I but give you to the world’s chas- 
tisement, that the world may know what it harbours.” 


‘« Call it what name you like! Words matter nothing. You wil! : 
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have your yengeance,—a swift one, but a sure. See, here, Ernest 
Chandos. You know what I am, what I have been. You have 
seen how I could keep hold of one purpose through a Jifetime; you 
have seen what eminence and what power I have gained in the 
teeth of all arrayed against me. And you know, as we stand here 
to-night, that ? will never live for one taste of Defeat. I don’t 
complain ; I don’t pload,—not I! You ,are acting fairly enough. 
Only put no disguise on it. Lot us understand one another. You 
will take your vengeance, of course, since you have got one; but 
you pee | sure as we both live to-night that you shall only find 
my dead body to give tothe public to kick and tostrip. That's 
all It is good Hebrew law,—a lifo for a life. You’vo fair title 
. follow it.. Only, know what I moan todo; I shall dio in an 
our.” 

There was no quiver in his voice; there was no tone of entreaty : 
he spoke resolutely, coolly; but tothe uttermost iota he meant 
what he said, and his own death was as sure as though he had 
plunged a knife in his entrails. Chandos shuddered as ho heard. 
All his life through, the web of Trevenna’s subtlety had encom- 
passed him, and it netted him now. He had a justice to do, in 
which the rights of tho world met the rights of his own yongeance ; 
and by it he would drive out this man, who claimed the same blood 
as his own, to a suicide’s grave, by it he was made to stand and 
to feel as a murderer! We knew that the hour which should find 
his traitor self-slaughtered would be but late and meet chastise- 
ment of a lifetime’s trimapfant guilt; and the burden of that 
slaughter was flung on his hands, so that, giving to justice its course 
and its due, he was weighted with the life that through justice 
would fall. 

‘*So be it! he said, in his throat; ‘if you dio for your crimes, 
what isth@t tome? Murdercts die for theirs; your brute hatred 
has been viler than any murderer's single stroke.” 

‘‘Perhaps so! Well, you can hang me, when I am dead, as 
high as Haman ; but you shall gneve pillory me alive. You give 
me my death-warrant, and I dare say it’s just onough; only re- 
member it’s the blood of the man that les yonder you shed, and 
but for that blood you had never had my hato or my envy. You 
are aa you'll be just even to me, and put so much down to the 
credit stde when you tell tho world of my wickodness. Farewell ! 
If you are to reign again at Clarencioux, tell your heir, when you 
have one, that the Bastard of your House beat you hollow till he 
was betrayed by a Jew’s fluke, and that even when he was beaten 
petty himself still of your cursed race, and died—game to 

e last.” 

There was not a touch of entreaty or of shrinking in the firm, 
contemptuous words; he laughed shortly, as he ended them, and 
turned away. The caustic mirth, tho ironic audacity of his tem- 
per, found a forrible satire in his own fall, and triumphed still in 
the thought of how long and how proudly ho had vanquished the 
raco against which he had pitted himself. 

Chandos stoecd motionless; his foreboad was wet with dew; he 
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breathed heavily in the grey twilight, out of whose mists the 
beauty of the great pile where his father’s ashes lay rose dim and 
shadowy, and mighty as the dead it guarded. 

‘* Just to the end.” 

The dying werds of the Hebrew’s blessing came back upon his 
memory. ich was justice P—to yield up the traitor to the death 
he merited and tho oblequy ho had earned, or to reinember the 
birth and the breeding that from its first hour had stained and 
warped the strong tree which without their fatal bias might have 
grown up straight and goodly and rich in fruit? Vengeance lay 
in the hollow of his hand, to slay with or to spare. With the dawn 
this man would perish,—perish justly in late-dealt retribution for 
a long careor of guilt, of treachery, of base and pitiless hate. He 
morited a felon’s death; lot him drift on to a suicide’s | 

Trevonua stood a moment, in his eyes the red, angry fire of a 
chained hound still burning, but on his close-braced lips no tremor, 
—all the courage, all tho insolence, all the rosolve that were in 
him summoned to meot the awful chastisement that had suddenly 
fallon upon him in tho plenitude of his power and his pride. 

‘ Beau sire,” ho said, with that fide of intellect which in its 
arrogance was far above vanity or egotism, ‘‘ there is not one of 
your haughty line who will boat the mongrol fur power! You and 
your people were born crowned; but I have won my diadom out 
of the mud of the sowers und in the face of the whole world set 
against mo. You have nothing so grand in all your princely 
escutchoon as that. Pshaw! if a dying Hebrew had not turned 
virtuous and played king’s ovidonce, I’d have had my graye by Philip 
Chandos yonder, and been even with him to my death. You have 
a fine vengeance at last. Few men kill as much brain as you'll 
kill in me /” 

Ife motioned his right hand téwards the Abbey, Gnd turned 
away,—to die bofore the dawn. The action was slight, and had no 
supplication in it; but it was very cloquont,—eloquent as were the 
words in their contemptuotls self-yindication, their insolence of 
self-homage. 

Gao involuntanly made a gesture to arrest him. 

“Wait!” 

The word had the command of a monarch in it. Hig head 
sank on his hands, his whole frame quivered; one Who had 
ee with him went out to lio dead with the breaking 
of day. 
«Oh, God!” he moaned, in a mortal suffering. ‘I cannot 
sond ae to your death; and yet——” 

And yet—his whole soul clung to the justice that would strike 
the traitor down in his crime: half a lifetime of torture claimed its 
meet requital. To spare this man passed his strength. 

Trevenna mutely watched him without a sign of supplication, 
but with an acrid, ruthless hate,—the hate of a Oain who saw 
his brother rise from the murderous blow that had struck him 
to earth, and deal back into his own heart the fratrioidal 
stroke, 
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Chandos stood with his head dropped on his chest, his breathing 
loud and fast; to let go his vengeance was harder than to part 
with his own life. The wrongs of years that seemed endless in 
their desolation bound him to it with bands of iron. * Yet he knew 
that, if he took it, his foe would die ero the sun rose,—die in hia 
guilt, cursing God and men, as he had once didden his own 
existence end. 

There was a long, unbroken silence. 

A justice higher, purer, loftier than the justice of revenge stirred 
in him; a light like the coming of the day came on his fuce. He 
remained true to the vow of the days of his youth, and, though 
men had abandoned him, he forsook not them nor their God. fie 
was king over himself,—sovereign over his passions. He lifted 
his eyes and looked at his betrayer ; thero was that in the gaze of 
aiich Shakspeare thought when he wrote, ‘‘ This look of thine 
will hurl iny soul from heaven!” It spoke wider than words; it 
pierced more deeply than a death-thrust. 

‘‘T give you your life,” he said briefly; ‘‘ learn remorse in it 
if you can! Go,—and show to others hereafter the mercy you 
need now.” 

The words fell gravely on the stillness. Over his enemy's brow 
a red flush of shamo leaped suddenly, his firm limbs trembled, he 
shook for a moment like a reed under the condemnation which 
alone bade him go and sin no more. Of mercy he had never 
thought ; as ho had never known it, so he had never hoped it. It 
pierced and beat him down as no revenge could ever have power 
to do; under it he suffered what he had never suffored. hile 
their lives should last, he knew that bond of pardon would be 
bia and for once be was vile and luathsome in his own 
sight. ° 
“Damn gou!” he said, fiergely, while his white lips trembled, 
‘‘ you are greater than I at the last! Jor the first time in my life 
I wish to God I had not harmed you!” 

In the savage words, as they choked in their utterance, was the 
only pang of remorse that John Treyenna had ever known. 


In U2 vast shadowy spaceef the porphyry chamber Chandoa 
stood, with the lustre of starlight sleeping at his feet, and the 
glories of his race made his once more. In the silence, that was 
only broken by the dreamy distant sound of many waters, he 
xooked upon his birthright,—looked as the long-banished alone 
look on the land for whose beauty they have been an-hungered 
through a deadly travail, for whose mere fragrance they hive bed 
athirst through the scorch and nolitude of desert wastes. 

Every sigh of forest leafage came to him like a familiar voice ; 
every breath of woodland air touched his forehead like a caressa of 
one beloved; the odour of the grasses, as the deer trod them out, 
was sweet to him as joy ; the free fresh wind seemed bearing back 
his youth; the desire of his eyes was given back to him, the passiop 
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of his heart was granted him. He gazed, and felt as Tee Oe 
aze were long enough, on all for which his sight had in 
Piindness through so many years of absence; and, where he stood, 
with the life that he loved Sided in his arms and gathered to his 
heart, his hoad was bowed, his lips trembled on hers, his strength 
broke down: thb sentence of severance fell off him for evermore. 

Through the hush of the night a murmur like the sough of the 
soa swolled through the silence, —the murmur of a great multitude 
whose joy lay deep as tears. It was the welcome of a people. 

The sound rose, hushed by the death which had given them back 
their lord, through tho stillness of the night, through the endless 
aisles of forest, reaching the halls of the great race whose 
alee guty had returned and whose name was once ,more in the 
and, 

Where he stood, they saw him; his eyes rested on them in the 
soft shadows of the night, and his hands were stretched to them in 
rilence,—a silonce that spoke beyond words, and foll in turn on 
them, upon the vast throngs that looked upward to his face, unseen 
x0 long, upon the strong mon who wept as children, upon the aged 
who wore content to lay them down and die because the one they 
loved had come to them from his exile; and that hour repaid him 
for hig agony. 

lio had Xoalt with his enemy, and reached a mercy that the 
world would noyer honour, laid down a vengeance that the world 
would never know. No homage would ever greet his sacrifice; 
when death should como to hin Le must full beneath the stroke 
with that victory untold, that foo unarraigned. Ho would see his 
traitor triumph, and lift up no yoico to accuse him; he would 
behold men worship thoir false god, and hold back his hand from 
the rightcous bluw. Lut through ‘bitternoss he had cleaved to 
truth, through desolation he had fellowed justice, andevhile men 
forsook him he had romained constant to thom, constant to himself, 
He had followed the words of the Greek poet; he had been ‘ faith- 
ae the dreams of his youth,’,and poace was with him at the 
oud. 

In the hush of the night, with the sanctity of a peoplo’s love upor 
him, the bittornoss of the past died; tho crucifixion of his passions 
lost its anguish ; the serenity of a pardon hard to yield, yet ike 
whon attuined, came to him with the self-conquest he had 
and the promise of the future rose before him,— 


Even as the bow which Go? hath bent in heavon 


THE END. 
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tlons of the Quutatiuns Demy 8vo, cluth extra, 78, 6d 
‘Melancholy Anatomised: A Abridgiwent of BURTON’ S ANATOMY, Pust 8yo, hall. cl., a5. 6€, 


Calne (Hall), Novels by. Crow n vo, cloth exira, 3s. 6d. each. ; post 

Avo, Wustrated! boards, gs, each: cluth limp, ar 64 each, 

The Bhadow ofaCrime. i A on of Hagar. | The Daemster. 

Also LIBKAKY Fotiioss of The Deemater ai! The Shadow of a Crime, set in new type, 
crown 8vo, and bound uniform with The Christian, ¢¢ each, andl CHRAP POPULAR BMITIONS of 
The Deamster, The Shadow of a Crime, and A Son of Hagar, medium Bye, portralt-cover, 
6%. each.—Also the FING-PAPHR EDITION of The Deamstor, putt evo, cloth, gilt top, os. net; 
leather, ro wile edyes, wr net. x 


Cameron (Commander V. Lovett).—The Cruise of the ‘ Black 


Prince’ Privateor, Post 8vo, picture boards, a5. as. 
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Canada (Greater) : The Past, Present, and Future of the Canadian 
North. West. Ry H. 8. OSBORN, B.A, Witha Many _ Crown évo, cloth, 3%. td. 


tall esdaleameatnal 


Captain Colgnet, Soldier of the Empire: An 1 Autobiography. 
ge hy i -ORKDAN LAKCHMY. Translated by Mrs. CAREY, With 100 Ilyxzations, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $5.68, 


Carlyle (Thomas). —On the Choice of Books, Post svo, cl., 1s. 6d, 


Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and R. W. ana 1634-1872, Edited by 
C.K. NoR1ON. With Ponrais, T vl, crown 8vo, cloth, 2 


Carruth (Hayden).—The Adventures of jones "With 17 Mlustrae 
ons cap. § Vo, Clot a sed tet ieionst. ore bh ke a 
Chambers (Robert W.), Stories of Paris Life by. 

int he Quarters herp. ieee oe St etiee 


Chapman’s (George), Works, Vol. [., Plays. Complete, including the 


Doubtful Ones.—Val. 11., Poems and Minor Translations, with Essay by A. C, SWINBURNE. Vol, 
LIL., Franslations of the Tiiad and Odyssey, Three Vols, crown tvo, cloth, 35. 6f each. 


Chapple (J. Mitchell). —The Minor Chord: The Story of a Prima 
Doana. Crown 8vo, Cloth, gs. 6a. 


Chaucer for Children: A Golden Key. By Mrs. H.R. Haweis. With 
Coloured Plates and 90 Woodcuts. Crown ata, cloth extra, , 
Chaucer for Schools. With the Story of his Times and aac Work. By Mr. H. R. HAWEIS 

A New Edi revised. With a Frontispiece. Demy &vo, cloth, a, 6d, 


Chess, The Laws and Practice of. With an .n Analysis of ad Open- 
{n nt HOWARD STAUNTON, Edited by R. B. WORMALD, Crown Bvo, cloth 
The Minor T of Cheaa: A Treatise on the De ent of the Forces in obedience to Stas 
¢ Princi By F. K. YOUNG and B.C. HOWELL. Long fi 8vo, cloth, as. 6¢. 
The Hastings Chess Tournament. Containing the Autho Account of the ap Conus 
Aug.-Sept., 1895. With Annotations by PILLSRURY, LASKER, TARRASG 
IFFARS, TRICHMANN, Bs RARDELEBEN, RLACKRURNB, GUNSBERG, TINSLEY, MASON, 
ALBIN ; phical Sketc hes of the Chess Masters, andes Portraits. Edited by H. P. CHESHIRG 
Cheaper Crown Bve, cloth, sy, 








’ 
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Clare (Austin), | Stories s by. 
By the Bise of t of the River! Tales tad Sketches in South Tynedale. oo town Svo cloth, y. 64. 


Clive (Mrs. Archer), er), Novels by. euhces s 
3 ; picture bea 
Paul Farron, To i Hoth FOE each Py Paul Ferfoil Milled his Wife. 


Clodd (Edward, F.R.A.S.).—Myths and Dreams. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 64. 
Coates (Anne). —Rie’s Diary. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Cobban (J. Maclarcn), Novels by. 


The Cure of Soula. Pust bv. Miustrate bbenurdls, as. 

The Red Sullan. Croan.se. clevesten poof . pest Svo, Wustrated boards, as. 

_Tho Burden of Isabel. () sr csechtneers woh Ce 
Coleridge (M. E.).— ).— ‘rhe Seven Sleepers ‘of Ephesus. } Fcap, eye 

lentheretie, 1s, Mcloth, 15. 6d, 


ad 


Collins (C. Allston). —-The Bar Sinister. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 
Coliins (John Churton, M.A.), Books by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s, Gd. each. 


Illustrations of Tennyso 
Jonathan Swift. A lige, te al and Cortical Study. 
Coliins (Mortimer and Frances), Novels by. 
Crown vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. each, post 8va, Ulustrated boards, as. each, 
From a isittehe to Midnight. | Blacksmith and Scholas, 
You Play me False. The Village Comedy, 





Post 6vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Transmigration. | Bweet Anna Page. | Frances. 
A Pight with Fortune. Sweet and Twenty. _ 


Collins (Wilkie), Novels by. 


Crown 8vu, cloth extsa, many ca it: “A, 3s. 6d. each; s pest 8vo, picture boards, as. each, 


tee neers st CREAR tee eet, 


cloth lunp, as, 6d. eac 

*Antonina. My Yaiscellanies. goxaters Daughter, 
*Basii. Armadala. The Black Robe. 
*Hide and Baek, Poor Miss Finch. Hoare and Bcionoe. 
“The Woman in White. Miss or Mrs.? +4] o.’ 

Tne Moonatona, The New Magdalen. - Rogue's Life. 
*¢Man and Wile. The Frozen Deep. o Evil Ganius. 
*Tne Dead Sccrat. The Law and the Lady, zie Novela, 
Altér Durk. The Two Deatinies. The Legacy of Cain, 
The Queen of Mearta. The Maunted lintel. Blind Love. 

No Name. The Falien Leaves. 


e ®g® Marked ® have reset i new type, In uniform style. 
ridley En TONS, medium Bvo0, &#. each, 


The Moonstone An | The Dead Secre 
The Woman in White. | The New. Me gaalen. | Man and Wife. | Armadale. [SAortiy 
The Woman in White, LARGE Tyra, 2 PAPER EDITION. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, sz. 


net ; leather, gilt edyes, 35. Bet, 
Colman’s (George) Humorous Works: ‘ Broad Grins,’ “My_ Sfishis 


gown and Slippers,’ &c th Life and Frontispiece, Crown 810, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 


Colquhoun (M. J.).—Every Inch a Soldier. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3. fly Syo, wWlustrated boards, as. 


Colt-break ng, Hints on. BY WW.) M. HUTCHISON, | Cr. 8vo, cl., 38. 6d. 
Compton (Herbert). — The Inimitable Mrs. Massingham: a 


Romances of Botany Bay. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Convalescent Cookery By '! CATHERINE Ryan. Cr. 8vo, 1s.; cl., 15, 6 6d, 


ee ne A ae ee  - ae eee 


Cooper (Edward H.). —Geoffory Hamilton. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 
Cornish (J, F.).— Sour Grapes: A | Novel. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s., 


Cornwail.—Popular ‘Romances of the West of England; or, The 
Traditions, and Superstitions af Old Cornwall, Collected (epoca Hunt, F.2.4 W 
two eo Sisal Plates by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8vo, cloth, 75. 6 


rR recente om ee eet = 


Cotes (V. Cecii).—Two Girls on a Barge. With 44 Illustrations by 


H. TOWNSEND, Crown Gro, cloth extra, 35. 6d.. post Bvo, cloth, as. 6d. 


es 


Craddock (C. E (C. Egbert), : rt), Stories by. 


Frophet of the Great ountaing, Crows Sve, cloth, of. 6h); port fen. 
mate bee Sees 
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Cram (Ralph Adams). ).— Black Spirits “and White. Feap, 8vo, 
Greil iin ce cooks b 


y- 
068 ‘of the Geragito. With 28 liustrations by 8. L.. Woop, Crown Svo, clot 
F of the fee sag tote vo, cloth, af by . hy. Od 
The Masareneat A Drama. Crown &vo, ts, 


erent cert ee. 


Crim (Matt.).—Adventures of a Fair Rebel. Crown & = 0, cloth 
extra, with a Froutisplece by | DAN. BEARD, 3s. 6d, ; post Ovo, Blustrated boards, as, 


Crockett (S. R.) and others. —Tales of Our Coast. By SR. 


CROCKETT, GILBERT PARKER, HAROLD FREDERIC, Oy and W. CLARK Ey With e 
Tilustrations by! ns BRANGWYN. Crown 8vo, cloth, gs 


Croker (Mrs. B. M.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


each ; Byo, illustrated boards, 2°. each; chah imp, as, Gd, cach. 
Pretty Miss Merville. Interference. Yillate aoe & Jungle 
prone? Pride. | A Family Likeness, Trags 
A Bird of Passage. A Third Porson. Tho he ‘lady Hilda 
Diana Barrington, Mir. Jervis. Married or Gingle? 
Two Masters. 


Crown Bvo, clot, extra, os, 6d. eac 


Bome One Bise, | Miss Baimaine's Past, Beyond the Pale 

ku the Kingdom of Kerry. Jeson, &o. Infasuation. 

Terence, With 6 luustrations by Stpnxny PAGHT, & 

*To Let,’ &o. Post avo, picture hoards, as as.: cloth limp, 75. 64. 

The Cat's-paw. With ra Mustrations by FaRvp. Pi Gnas. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 65 

Diana Barrington, POPULAR BMITioN, medium evo, ba, _[Shertly, 


Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack. Complete in Two Srrizs: The 
FInsr, from 1335 to 2843: the SECOND, from 1834 to 1833. A Gatherng of the Best Humour of 
THACKERAY, Hoop, MAYHEW, ALBERT SMITH, ABP ORE T!, Roneat BROUGH, &c. With 
Butperous Steel kngravings and P oodeuls by GroRGH CRUIKSMANE, HINP, LANDELLS, &c. 

wo Vois., crown Bro, clout gilt, 75. Gf, & 
The. Lite of Georga Grulkthanke By NLANCHARD JERROLD. With @ Illustrations and a 
Hbliography. Crown Bvo, cloth Extra, 35. 6d. 


Cumming (C. F. Gordon), Wor ks by. L Large cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s, each. 
In the Mobrides. With an Amotyce Prontispdece and a3 Mustrations. 
In the Himalayas and on the Indien Pining, Wit 42 Liwtrotions, 
Two Happy Yoars in Ceyton. Wour es liastr uns 
Via Cornwall to Egypt. With a Photogravure } re ntisp rece 


Cussans (John E.).—A Handbook of Heraldvy ‘y; with Instructions 


for Traclng Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSS,, &e. Fourth Eudhtion, revised, with 408 Woodcuts 
and 9 Coloured Pilates. Cr rown Evo, cloth extra, 65. t 


a eek mete 


Daudet (Alphonse). — —The Evangelist; or, Port Saivation. Ciown 


Gva, cloth extra, gs. Gf. ; port Avo, iustrated boards, as. 


Davenant (Francis, M.A.).—Hints for Parents on the Choice of 
al Profession for thelr Sons when het in Life. Crowr &vo, cloth, as. 67, 











oH eet in, 


Davidson (Hugh Coleman).£=Mr. Sadler’s Daughters, With a 


F Froutisplece > by STANLEY Woon, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, as, 6% 


rN er ate eRe te ee Se mercer te ees ee ee 


Davies (Dr. N. BE. Yorke-), Works by. Cr. 8vo, Is. ea.; Cl, Is, 62, ea. 
One speusend Medical Maxims and Sur¢ica! Hints. 
Ne pp eget nts: A Mother's Guide in Health and Disease. 

Foods for the Fat: The Dietetic Cure of Corpulency and of Gout, 


Alda to Long Life. Crown 1 BvO, os.5 cloth tin limp. gs. 6d. 


Davies’ (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. cs. Collected ead, 


with Ynatroduction and Notes, by Rev. A.B. CROSART, O.D, Two Vols, crown a Bvo, cloth, Cloth, 35. 6d. ¢ ~ 6d. atk: 


— se et ae aw = oe ow 


De Guerin (Maurice), The Journal of. Edited by G. S. Tresutien, 


Whh a Memoir by SAINTR-PaUVR, erisinet fram the soth French Edition J : 
INGHAM, Feap, 8vo, balf-bound, #5, 64 . ion by JESSE P. FRoTH 


ay en tee = 


De Maistre (Xavier).—A_ Journe ey ey Round my Room. Translated 


by HENRY ATTWBLL. Post Svo, cloth limp, 25. 6 


Derby (The): The Blue Ribbon of the Turf. With Brief Accounts 


athe Oaks, By Louis Haxny ¢ URZON, Crown fre, cloth limp, 2s, 64, 


en 


Dewar (T. R.).—A Ramble Round the Globe. With 220 Miustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 75, 6: ; 
De Windt (Harry), Books by. 


bala oh ol the ie pole 50) ae of cath Bering Straits. With Map and 33 full-nage ine 
Demy cloth, 
Tras Tales | of ‘Travel 1 and Adventure, Crown evo, cloth, ys. 6a 


Dickens ~(Charies), About England with. By Barodetiey Rinna 


With 57 [ustrations by C. ‘A. PANDRR TOO? an Finis AUTHOR, Square tvo, cieth, 
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Dictionrress 
The Reader's Handbook of Famous Ramee eels 
Proverbs, Piots, Stories, and Poems. Fy Ry Rev, 8. C. Bx fie enaRaferonces, 
tion, Revised, Crown Sro, cloth, yw. 6a. ee 
a rarer ry Heder . t Amieallye Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the Rev. E. C, neairni 
L town cioth, 3s 
Pamiliar Short rt Sayings of Great Men. With Historical and Ex@anatory Notes by SAMURL 
A. BENT, A.M. Crown &vo, cluth extra, 75. 6. s ¥ by 
The t gi Dictlo t Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 62. 
Words, acts, and Phrases: A Lictlonary of Curiu®, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters, Ry 
ELIEZER EDWARDS. Cri Crown 8vo, cloth evtra, 34. ot, 


Diike (Rt. Hon. Sir Charies, Bart., M.P.).—The British Empire. 


Crown vo, buckram, 38.64. 0 Sn ee ee 


Dobson (Austin), Works by. 
Thomas Bewick and his Puptis, Vith 95 Iustrations. Square Avo, cloth, 39. 6d. 
Four bag) ple poo Wauhb Four Portrait. Crewnevo, buckran, ei ae ur, 
hb entury Vignattes. IN THROU SERILS. Crown ryo, ba keam, 6. each. 
A FAdanhropy. and other Fupers. Wuh. ites. te bya, buckram, 6, 
win Studies With 4 Mlustrations, Crown avo, buckram, gilt top, Cs. 


Dobson WwW. T.).—Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentricities. Post 


» 2. 


ougvan Dick), Detective Stories by. 


Post 8v0, a ed boards, as. each ; cloth limp, es. 64, each, 
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Man-Huanter. | Wanted Bueplcion Aroused. | Riddles Road. 
Gangne at Last. Teecked to Doom. A Detactive's Triumphs. 
Tracked and Taken. | Link by Link. In the Grip of tha Law. 
Who Poisoned Hatty Duncan Froiu information Recolved, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. GZ, each post Hvo, Blustrated boards, ar. each, cluth, as. 6d, each. 
Whe Man from Manchester. With 23 Mustrs: i. , 
The Mystery of Jamaica Terrace. {| he Chronicles of Michael Danevitch, 
Crown Svu, Cloth, +s. 62. eth. 
The Records of Vincent Trill, of tha Detactive Ssrvica.—Also picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 
The Adventures of Tylsr Tz trook, Pilveto Duoteci} ve. 
Deacon Brodie; or, Bebind tho Mik, i Talce of Torror. 
___ Dark Deeds. Crown 8vo, vo, picture SLiawt, fat bach, an 


Ae an ane er enwee 


Dowling | ing (Richard). —Old Corcoran’s Money. y. Crown Bvo, Bvo, cl., 3s. € 38. 6d. 
Doyle | (A. Conan). _—The F ‘im of Girdlestone. Cr. 8v0, cl, ly 35. 6d. 


A ee ee 


Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with Portraits, 35. 6d. per Vol 


Ben Jonson's Works. With Notes, Critical and Explan: atory, and a Biographical Memote by 
WILLIAM GIFFORD, Edited by Cutom LOONNINGHAM, “Loree Vols 





Chapman’s Works. Taree Vols. Va@ 1. contains tir: Plays complete; Vol. EL, Poems and Minor 
ransiations, with an Essay be A CoSWINDe rs Vol TED, Teenslatonsof the Mad and Odyssey. 

Marlowe’ orka, Ediied vie Note@ be Cc net use ANG AM. Ono Vol. 

Massinger's Plays. Frowia: contes Test. bee d by Col iel CUNNINGHAM, Ono Val. 


Dublin Castle and Dublin Society, kecoliections of. By A 


NATIVE. Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt t p_ 63. 
Duncan (Sara Jeannette: Mrs. @¥eRrarv Cores), Books by. 


Crown Byo, cloth extra, 75. 60. each, 
A Booial Departure. With ur Miustration, by F, H. Towiisenp. 
An ‘American Girl In London. With: # (uitstrations bv FHL. TOWNSEND, 
The Bimple Adventures of a Memsahib. With 37 IMustrations by F. H. TOWNSHND, 


Crown Byo, cloth extra, gf. Gz. each 
& Raughtor of To-Day. | Vernon's Aunt. With 47 Itustrations by HAL HURST. _ 


Dutt (Romesh C.).—Enclaad and India: A kecord of Progress 
int Ove Hundred Years. _ Crown bvo, cloth, 25 yeasts eg Boe 
Early Engiish Poets. Edited, with Introductions and Anvotations, 


Rev. A. B.GROSART, D.D. Crown avo. cloth beards, 45. 6d. per Volume, 
Fietcher’s iGiles) Complete Poems. Ure Vol. 
f Serica le John) Complete Postical Works, Two Vols. 
2 (Robert) Complete Collectad Pocins. Three Vols. 
Sidney's (bic (Gir Phillip) Compiete Poatical Works. Three Vols, 


Edgcumbe (Sir E. R. Pearce).— Zephtyrus: A Holiday in Brazil 
nd on the River Plate. With gz Biustrations. Crown rn Bvo, cl oth extra, gs. 


Edwardes rs. Annie), Novels by. _ 


A Point of Honour. Post &vo, illustrated boards, 2s. | A Plaster Saint. Cr. vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 
@ Lovell. Crown 8vo, cioth, 32. 6d. ; illustrated boards, as. 


Edwards (E Ellezer).— Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dictionary 
of -ofthe-Way Matters. Cheaper Edition, Crown 8yo, BvO, Cloth, ye. Gd. 


sgerton J. C., M. A.). .— Si — Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. 


Crows Bvo, cloth 


— oxy teh ovel. ‘gat Bv0, asi. 2. 
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verre Sad cs ~ Too anu neCOHections during the 


Espeiaess Bela HBBiFe.” Crown vo 
Englishman’s House, The: A Practical Guide for Selecting or Build- 


, Cloth, 97. 6d. 
__ing a Howse. By C.J. RICHARDSON. Coloured Frontispiece and 534 Illusts. Cr. fvo, cloth, 9s. 6d. 
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Familiar Short Sayings of Great Men. By Samvugr Artuur Bent, 
es _AM. Fifth Edition, Revised « and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


Faraday (Michael), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each. 
, The Chemical History of a Candle: Lectures delivered before a Juvenile Audience, Edited 
by WILLIAM CROOKRS, F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations, 
On ine Various Forces of Nature, and thelr Relations to each other, Edited by 
WILLIAM CROOKES, F C.8. With | Iustrations, 
Farrer (J. Anson).—War: Three Essays. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 


ce 
° 
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Fenn (G. Manville), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 6d. each ; post @vo, Mustrated boards, ss. each. 
The New Mistress. | Witness to tha Deed. The Tiger Lily. | The White Virgin, 


hava co egret a a 


Crowu Bvo, cloth Bs 6d, each. 














A Woman Worth Winning., Double Cunning. The Story of Antony Grace 
Cursed by a Fortuna. A Fluttered Dovecote. he Mar with a Shadow. 
The Case of Alloa Gray. King of the Castile. One Maid’s Mischief, 
Commodore Junk. The Master of the Cere-| Thies Man's Wife. 

Black Blood. monies. In Jeopardy. 





Crown vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 
The Bag of Diamonds, and Three Bits of Paste. 
Running Amok: a Story of Adventure. 
The Cankerworm: being Episodes of » Woman's Life. | Bilack Shadows, 


A Crimaon Crime. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. ; plcture cloth, flat back, es. 


Fiction, A Catalogue of, with Descriptive Notices and Reviews of 
__over NINE HUNDRED NOVELS, will be sent free by Messrs. CHATTO é& WINDUS upon application, 
Fin-Bec.—The Cupboard Papers: Observations on the Art of Living 
iz nd Dining, Fost Sra, cloth Hin, 86:08 

Firework-Making, The Complete Art of; or, The Pyrotechnist's 


__bteasuty, By THOMAS KENTISH. With 267 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 34, 6¢._ 


First Book, My. By Watrer Brsant, James Payn, W, Crarx Rus- 

SELL, GRANT ALLEN, HALL CAINF, GEORGE R. SIMS, RUDYARD KIPLING, A. CONAN DOYLE, 

M. 2. BRADDON, F. W. ROBINSON, II, RIDER HAGGARD, R. M. BALLANTYNE, I. ZANGWILL, 

MORLEY ROBRETS, D. CHRISTIK MURRAY, MARY*CORELLI, J. K. 'EROWE, POHN STRANGE 

WINTER, BRET HARTR, ROBERT BUCHANAN, and R. J. STRVENSON. With a Prefatory Story 
BROME K. JEROME, x85 Illustrations. A New Edition. Small demy 8vo, art linen, 35. 64. 


Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by. : 

Little Basays! Passaves from the Letters of faAPLES LAMB. Post 8vo, cloth, ss. 

Fatal zero” Crown B¥0, cloth extra, 3s. 67. ; post 8¥0, illustrated boards, 38. om 

=a ma ides eS boards, 24, sae 

alia Donna. e Lady of Brantome. @ Becond Mrs. Tillotson, 

Polly. | Never Forgotten. Ce Sevanty-five Brooke Street. 
__Slr Henry Irving: Twenty Years at the Lycoum, With Portrait. Crown 8ro, cloth, 15. 64, 
Flammarion (Camille), Works by. e : Par 

war Astronomy! cription of theeHeavens, Translated SLLA 
RAS. With Thee Plates and 288 IMustrations. Medium 6vo, cloth, 105. or oe 


Urantia:. nce, With'8; Mlustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ss. 

Fletchers 4 iles, B. D.) Complete Poems: Christ's Victorie in 
Hes ictofie on Earth, Christ's Triumph over Death, and Minor Poems, W 
Rev. A. B. VROMRT, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, . Ode ep Mges te 


aoe tpcRidcR x, ee 
Forbes (Archibald).—The Life of Napoleon HiIl. With Photo. 


rontisplece -gix full-page IMustrations. per Issue. Demy 8vo, cioth, 6,. 

Forbes Hon. Mrs. W filter R. D). —Dumb. Crown 8vo, cl., 3s. 62. 
F n (R. B.), Novels by. 
Crown re ery extra, 95. 64. each; post Bvo, Mustrated boards, es. each. 

Oneby Ons. | J Real Queen. | A Dogand his Shadow, | Bopes of Sand. Test. 

Post 8vo, Wustrated boards, es. each. 
Qeem Copheten. | Olympia. | Fomances of the Law, | King or Knavet? 
e's Daughter. Crown Svo, cloth, sr. éd, 


s by. Post 8vo, 
Brother's Wit. | oBe Lawten Gtet. 
( 
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French Literature, A History of. By Hznay Van Laun. Three 
___Vols., demy 8ro, cloth boards, sas. 6d. 


Aap Aen tT A tc oe 


Fry's (Herbert) | Ro oval Guide to the London Charities, 1 page 


Edited by JOHN. LANE, ished Annually. Crown 8vo, cloth, 13. 62. al 


Gardening Books. Pc Post 8vo, 1s. each; cloth lim, ts. 6d. each. 





A Year' and Greenhouse. By GRORGE 
Household soruinsittee rion and JA BRRROLD, Iustrated, 
The Garden th chat Paideshe K ent. By Tu f faRReLn. 


Gardner (Mrs. Al Alan).— — Rifle aad sacar with the Rajpoots: Being 
rave! 


the Narrative of a Winter's and Sport in Northern India. With numerous Silustrations by the 
Author and F, i. » TOWNSEND, Deiny 4to, half-hound, 218. 


eee ee ee —eee 


Gaulot (Paul).—The Red Shirts: A Tale of ‘The Terror.’ Trans- 


lated by JOUN DE ViLLtERS. With a Froutispiece by STANLEY WOOD, Crown Sva, cloth, 9 aad 
__ Picture cloth, dat back, es 


Gentiemans | Magazine, The. 1s, Monthl y. Contains Stories, 
Articles upon sighaomty te tence, Biography, and Art, and * Table Talk’ by SYLVANUS alas 
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Gentleman’ 8 s Annual, ‘The. "Published “Annually i in November. Is, 


to ee ee 


German Popular Stories. Collected by the Brothers Grimm and 
Translated by FDOGAR TAYCOR, With Introduction by JOHN RUSKIN, and sa Steel Plates after 
GRORGH C RUIKSITANK. Square Bvy, cluth, 6s. 6d. ; d, 5 gilt ed WES, 7 6 ae 


Gibbon (Chas.), Novels by. Cr. Bvo, cl., 35. Gd, €a.; post 8vo, ‘bds., 2s. ea. 


Robin Gray, With Frontispiece. Lovin a Dream. {The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. With Frontispiece. | Of High Degree, 
Post 8vo, iNustrated boards, as. each. 
The Flower of the Forest. | A Hard Knot. By Mead and Stream 
The Doad Heart. ueen of the Meadow, Fancy Free, 
For Lack of Gold. n Pastures GESehs In Honour Bound, 
What Willthe World Say? In Love and War. Heart's Dalight. 
For the King, A Heart's Problem, | Bluod-Money. 


— ee 


Gibney (Somervili le). — Sentenced ! Crown 8vo, ‘cloth, rs. 62. 
Gilbert's (W. S.) Original I Plays. In 3 Series, post 8vo, 2s, 6d, each, 
The FIRST SERIBS scueine ig Wicked World—Pygmation and Galatea-—Charlty~The Princess~- 
The Palace of Truth—T sia Dy Jury—lIolanthe. 
The SECOND SERINS: Broken Hearts—-Enyaged—Sweethearts—Gretchen—Daa'l Druce—Tom Cobb 
—1i.M.S, § Pinafore ’—The ee rates of Penzance, 
The THIRD SERIES: Comedy and yedy—Foggerty’s Fary—Kosencrantz and Guildenstern — 
Patiengo—Princess Ida—The Mikadqg-Ruddigore—The Yeomen of the Guard--The Gondolisrs—~ 
The Mountcbanks— Utopia. 


Right Original Comic Operas written by W. S, GILBERT. Two Series deny ied cloth, es. te, 
each, The FinsT SERIES contains; The Sorcerer—H.M.S ' Pinafore '—The Pirates of Pensance— 
lolanthe--Patience—Princess Ida—The Mikado—Trial by jury. 

The SECOND SARIS contains: The Gondolgge-The Grand luke—The Yeomen of the Guard— 
His ihe —Utopla, Limlted—Rud@lgore—The Mountebanks—-Haste to the Wedding, 

The Gilbert and Sullivan Birthday Book: (Quotations for Every Day in the Yesr, selected 
from Plays b S. GILBERT set to Music by Sir A. SULLIVAN. Compiled by ALEX, WATSON, 
Royal 16mo, Pats leather, 2s 


Giibert (William), -— James ‘Duke, Costermonger. Post 8vo, 
___ th rated boards, as. 


Gissin™eigernon), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each, 


A Beorat of the North Sea. The Wealth of Mallerstang. 
KnittersintheSun. eee [Shortly 


Glanville (Ernest), 1), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6/. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Tre Goat HeJregs: A Tale of Love, Battle, and Adventure. With Two Illustrations by H. NISBBT, 
The Fosaiakar: A Romance of Mashonaland. With Two [Uustrations by HUME NISBET, 
& Fair Colonist. With a Frontispiece by STANLE7T WOOD. 


The Golden Rook. Witha Frontispiece STANLEY , Woon. Crown vo, cloth ext 6d, 

Kleof Yarns. Crown @vo cloth, 1s by a 

ict thor from the Vaid. Wuh Teale IDustrations by M. NISBET. Crown Bvo, cloth, 38, 6d. 
hornton. With 8 Aumestions by J. S. CROMPTON, R.L Large crown Bvo, cloth, git 


r. 3 Cloth, gilt top, és 
diccay (George). —A Vear’s Work in Garden and Greenhouse: : 
__Practical Ad as tothe aS tothe Management of ¢/ of the be Flower, Frult, and Prame Garden, Post Avo, rz. 3 cloth, 12. Ged, 


Godwin ( via (Willlam).—-Liv raves us ao ne Necromancers. Post 8vo, cl., 2s. 
Geiden Treasury o t, The: A eceaty of Quotations 


Game Ge Bot Antec, ARIA fyuse, Grove tre, ct 


se §6ffATTO & k WINDUS, Publishers, 111 St. Martin's Laue, Leades, W.C. 
Goodma. (EB. J.).—The Fate of Herbert Wayne. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
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Grace (Altred A.).—Tales of a Dying Race. Cr. svo, cloth, 3s, 64. 
Greeks and R6mans, The Life of the, “a ‘described from Antique 


Monuments. By ERNST GUHL and W. KONER. by Ds. F. HUBPFER, ‘With 
tions. crown &va, cloth extra, 72. 64. — 


Greenwood (Jamds: “The Amateur Casuai’’)—The Prisonce 


in th ik 
an ene Reyer ert ey my? Fane Years' Daily Bxpericnces in the London Police Courts, 


 eateteeintaeneametiteat a] 


Grey (Sir ¢ Geta. —The | Wontance of 4 of a Proconsul: | Being 3cing the 


Personal Life and Memoirs of Sir peorce Grey, K.C.B. By JAMS MILNR&, With I’ortrait. SECOND 
EDITION. Crown 8vo, buchsain, 6 


Griffith ( {cecil). —Corinthia Mar Marazion: A Novel, Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, 


I 
Gunter (A. Clavering, Author of ‘Mr, Barnes of New York').— 
_A Florida Anchantment. Crown &vo, cloth, s:. 64. 


Guttenberg erg (Violet) —Neither Jew nor Gree nor Greek: A Story of Jewish 


rown Sve, cloth, gilt top, 6s 


Hair, The: Its Treatment in “Health, Weakness, and Disease, Trans- 
lated from the German of Dr. J. PINCUS, Crown. Bro, 15.3 cloth, a5. 6d, 
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Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by.  @r. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. each, 
Mew Symbols. { Legends of the Morrow. {| The Serpent ‘Play. 
Maiden Bostasy. Sm: Small 419, chu 4to, cloth extra, 6s. 
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Halifax (C.).—Dr. Rumsey's Paticnt. ~ by Mrs, L) TN Mraz Z and 


CLIFUORD HALIFAX, XK, MD. D. _Crown Svo, cloth, a*, 67. 


Hall (Mrs. S. C.). --Sketches of Irish Character. Withn numerous 


Mustrations on Steel and Wood by MACLISR, GILBERT, HARVEY, and GHORGR CRUIKSHANK, 
Small dey Bro, cloth extra, 7s. 6a bd, 


Hail (Owen), Novels by. 


gna Track & Btorm, Crown Bro, cluth, gr. 64. ; pleture cloth, fat back, ez, 
team. Crown S8vo, cloth, gs, 6d. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, each. 
BureXa. ! Mernando. 


Hallid ay (Andrew). —Every-day Papers. F Post 8v0, st 8vo, bds., 2s, ds. 2S, [shortly, 


Hamilton (Cosmo), Stories by. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Glamour of the mpoaaible. } Through a Koyhole. 
&,* The two stories may also bo had bound tegether in one volume, crown Bvo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NRO Rates ie Saye ome et “WT Ae LOL ON pee Ht 


Handwriting, The Philosophy y of. "With over 100 Fa@imiles and 


DON FRLIX DB SALAMANCA. _Post evo, ha evo, half- f-cluth, as. 6d. 


hare laceteinntnentmndmnentameineresd>temetenetemmarelipe hate eementiemeameenl ee a ee ee a 
ai Panky? Easy and Difhcult Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of 
 &e, Edited by W. H. CREMER, With gop Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 45. 64 6d, 


Le cmeumneieeiatmen”cliennamenterNevorantaah manamanennt 


Hardy y (Rev. E. J,, Author of “How\o be Happy though Married ’),— 

Loy urtehip, and Marriage. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Hardy (iza Duffusi, Novels 8 Dy. sn 
a at i ¢s. each, 

_@he Lesser Bvil. _Man, Woman, and Fate. 


ot ee a 


Hardy lardy (Thomas). —Under the ¢ Ureeqwood i Tree. Eogtedkvor cloth 
extra, ys. 6d, ; illustrated boards, i. cloth limp, as, 64.—~Also the FINB PAPHR EDITION, pott evo, 
no gilt top, as, as. net , leather, gilt edges oe 


cloth, ne 
Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Books 


ane Ere of peansy. ‘wi I Coloured eh ae and gs tftustrations. Square Byo, cloth baa, 6s. 

















ot pecaretten: With Coloured Frontispiece ~~ 76 TUustrations, Sy. Bvo, cloth bds., 6s. 
ane me eter tie 5 Tan che Ston Post hg ogee us. 6d, 
Chaucer “er Schools. the Story ey and his, ‘Work. A New Edition, revised, 


Bvo, cior 
_chauser f for | dran. pe Wits ith 9b ibemiations (8 Coloured), Crown qto, cloth extra, 35. 6d. 
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Haweis veis (Rev. H. F H. R., M.A.).—American | Humorists: WasHING10N 


NoLMRS, gee ere LOWBLL, ARTHMUS WARD, MARK 
wae and BRET ATR Crown 8vo, 


Hawthorne ie Gullan), Novels b ie 


iah oxi . 62, each aaah ero Gtustrated boards, ar. each, os 
“Tertosettllios Guais David atrie Hakdcip a Di eoeapanale 
Setaciten Feol, | Dust. Ss Masts. The o. Spectre © of the Camexn 
Post Svo, lustrated boards, 2:. 


eiilen Cadogna, to Love—or « Mame, 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, 111 St. Martin's Lane, Leadon, W.C. 1! 
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Harte’s (Bret) Coliected Works. Revised by the Author. LIBRARY 
: » i Ten Volumes, crown Bro, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

Vol of. Soxetate POUTICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS. With Steel-plate Portrait. 
il, THR LUCK GF ROARING CAMP—BOUKMIAN PACERS—AMBRICAN LEGEND 
» Ith Tatas oF THR ARGONAUTS—EASTHREN SKETCHES, @ 

« IJV. GasrimL Comnoy. | Vol V. StoRIES—CONDENSED NOV&LS, &e. 

o «6s ¥ I, TaLas OF THH PACIFIC SLOPE. 

eo VIL. TALSS OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE—II. With Portrait by JOUN PaTTm®, R.A. 
Vill. TAERS OF THE PINE AND THE CYPRRSS. Ad 

w IX. BUCKEYE AND CHAPPARBL, 

« , TALzes oF TRAIL AND TOWN, &c. 


Bret Harte’s Chotca Works, in Prose and Verve, With Portrait of the Author and go [Uus 
. trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gr. 6a 

Brus Harte’s Poetical Works, Printed on hant-macte paper. Crown dro, buckram, 4. Ga, 
Some Later Versas. Crown 8vo, linen mit, ss. 

in a Hollow of the Hille. Crown Ava, picture cloth, fiat back, as, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6g. eacii; pust Svo, picture boards, es, each, 
Gabrio! Conroy. 
A Walt of the Plains. With 60 Ilhstrations by STANLEY L. Woon, 
A Yara of = Golden Gate. With 59 lustrations by STANLEY L. Woon, 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, gs. Gd, each, 

A Sappho of Green ithe or &c. With Two tagirations by HUMR NISHET, 
Colonc! Starbottio’s Cilent, and Some Othar Paopla. With a Frontispiece. 

ey: A Novel. With Frontispiece and Vignette by J. A. CHRISTIEL 
Bally Dows, &c. With 47 [ustrations by. WD. ALMOND and others, 
A Protegee of Jack Hamiin’s, &c. With 20 Niustrations by W. SMALL and others, 
Tie Ball-Ringer of Andpl's, &c. With 49 Mastration, by DUDLEY HARDY snd others 
Ciavonce: A Story of the American War, With Enzot Wu tratiuns by A. JULGQ GOUDMAN. 
Korker’s Luak, &c. With ge INestrations by A. FOgus TIER, PAUL HARDY, &c. 
Devil’a Pord, &c. With a Frontispiece by W.H. OVERNND. 
~he Crusade of the “Excelsior.” With a Frontispisce by J. BRRNARD PARTRIDGR. 
Threa Partners 3 or, The Big Strike ou Heavy Tree Hill, With 8 Mlustrations by J, GULICH, 
Tales of frail and Town, With FrontispieceLy G. P. JACOMB-HOOD, 
Condensed Noveis: New Barlesquas. (\n enturcly new serls.) 


Crown Svo, cloth, 44. 64. each; picture cloth, fat barks, as. each 
A Sapphs of Green Bprings. I Colonel Stapbottle'’s Client, 
A Proteges of Jaok Hanilin’s. With nuncrous ilustrations, 





Post vo, (lustrated Luards, ar. each, 
An Heiress of Red Dog. | The Luck of Renring Camp. | Californian Stories. 


Post Bvo, Mustrated boards, 25. each ; cloth, as. Ge, each, 

Fig. | Maruja, = A Phylite of the Sierras. 
Heckethorn (C. W.), Books by. 
-_—wondon Souvenirs. |_ London Memories! Social, Historical, and Topographical, 
Helps (Sir Arth ts Books by. Post Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d, each, 

Animals and their Masters. © { Bootal Prassure. 
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_Avan da Biron: A Novel. Crown svo, goth extra, 3¢. Gi. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, sf, 
Heuder son (Isaac). — Agatha Page: A Novel. Cr. 8vo,cl., 3s, 6d, 


Heuty (G. A.), Novels by. 
RNujub, the Juggler, With Light [lustrations by STANIRY L. WOOD. Small demy &v0, cloth, git 
culves, s¥.; post 8vo, Mlustrated boards, as, age 
Coloxel Phorndyke's Secret. With #Prontisplece by STANLHY L, WOov. Small demy Syo, 
choth, gilt edges, ss. . os ghia ce 
Crown &vo, cloth, 35, 6d, onch. 
The Queen's Cup. i “Dorothy's Double, 


Herman (Henry).—A Leading Lady. Post 8vo, cloth, as. 64, 

Herrickeg (Robert) Hesperides, Noble Numbers, and Complete 
Calla : ms. With Memorial-Infoduction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. GROSATI, D.D., 
Steel Portrait, &c. Three Vols.. crown 8vo, cloth boards, gs. 6d. each 


ar CORN UE, Waaay "DNS AE TNE EGY Snead 
Herizka (Dr. Theodor).—Freeland: A Social Anticipation. Trans- 
lated by ARTHUR RANSOM, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Hesse-Wartegg (Chevailer Ernst von).— Tunis: The Land and 


ee ee re oe Leen Crows Ovo, clit erin ice pans wr 
Hitt (Headon).—Zambra the Detective. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; 


8vo, picture boards, 2s. 


Eon vias Deceere boards. 
Hill Gohn), Works by. 
Trensos-Faiony. Post 8vo, Loards,ar. | The Common Ancestor. Cr. tvo, cloth, 9.60, 


Hinkson (H. A.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, each. 
segerald. 


zenv} {| Skand Steel. 


Holiday, Where to go for a. By E. P. Snort, Sir H. Maxwett, 
Bart.. MB: Joun WATSON, JAWE BARLOW, MARY LOVETT CAMERON. JUSTIN H, MCCARTHY, 
PAUL LAAGH, J. W. GRAHAM, J. H. SALTER, PHOBS ALLEN, S. }. BRCKRTT, L, RIVRAS Ving, 
aed C. F. GORDON CUMMING, Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 66, 





s2 CHATTO &@ WINDUS, Pablishers, 111 St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C, 
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Hoey (Mrs. Cashel).—The Lover’s Creed. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 
Holmes (Oliver Neer: Works” by. 


The Au ofthe Breahfas Table. illustrated by J. GORDON THOMSON. Post Svo, cloth 
inp, as. 64, or the kta Bvo, cloth, es. 

The Autocrat he break ‘Table and The Professor at the Breakfast-Table, 
ts One Vol. Post 8vo, half-boun 

ood’s omas c ioice orks in Prose and Verse. With Life of 

the Author, P trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 45. 6. 

Hood's Whines and Oddities, ith 85 Iustrations. Post 8yo, half-hound, as. 

Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works; including his Ludi- 
oe sy chgos pita Bons Mots, Puns, and Hoaxes, Witha Life. A New Edition, w.th a Frontispiece, 
fOwn Svo, Cloth, 


Sa I i a a 
Hooper (Mrs. Geo.).—The House of Raby. Post 8vo, boards, 25. 
Ho kins (Tighe), Novels by. 


om. Crown Bvo, cloth, 6s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 67. each. 
Twixt Love and Duty. With a Frontispiece. j The Wah @ facie Alfiventurer. 
Hon Nagents of Carr conns. _ _{ Nell Haffenden. With 8 flustrutions by C, GRRCORY, 


Tate ee Tet in me me wee ee on ee nme wenn meee at mane ae 


Horne (R. Hengist).— Orion: An Epic Poem. With Photograph 


Portralt b td adhe Edition. 1. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 75. 


ornung (E. W.).—The Shadow of the Rope. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


gilt top, 


Hugo (Victor).—The Outlaw of Iceland (Han d’Islande). Trans- 


__lated ed by Sir GILRERT CAMPHELL. Crown own Bvo, Cloth, 35. 6d. 


Hume | (Fergus), Novels by. _ 
The lowhere. Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 6 Sts picture cloth, flat back, es. 
The mi bonita Mystery. Crown 8vo, cloth, gs. 67. 
Hungerford (Mrs., Author of ' Molly I Bawn’). '), Novels by. 
Post 8vo, Wustrated boards, 2s. each: cloth lfnp, as. 6d. each. 




















e stesinaair hess ____{_An Unsatisfactory Lover, 
} post. 80, Mlustrated boards, ss. each ; cloth imp, 2s. 64. each. 
4 Malden ro Folare, | Fetars Wife. The Professor's Experimont. 
Marve! y Patty The Thres Graces. 
AX rn Circe. y Varners Flight. Nora Croina, 
Abus. Lady. The ke ed-House Mystery. | A Mental Struggle. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. each. 
_&n Anxtous Moment. t. | The The ) Goming of ¢ of Chloe, | A ‘Point of Conscience. | Lovice. 


Hunt's (Leigh) ‘Essays: A Tale for a Chimney Corner, &c. Edited 


_by EDMUND O1. LIER. Post t vo, half-bound, ss. 


eth car Re meme 


- oe 
Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by. 
Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, Mustrated boards, 2s 
The Leaden Casket. | _Belf-Condemned. _ | That Other Person, 


Mrs. Juliet. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, ; 35. 6d. ey 6d. 


Hutchison (W. M.). —Hints on C Cdit-breaking. With 25 Iilustra- 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 34. 6. 


flydrophobia: : An Account of M. Pastgur's System ; The Technique of 
od, and Statistics, By RHNAUD SUZOR, M. B. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65 


Impressions (The) of Aureole. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, ; 
Indoor Paupers. By Ong oF TuEm. ‘Crown 8vo, 1s, ; cloth, xs. 64, 


Inman (Herbert) and Hartley Aspden.—The Tear of Kalce. 
___Crown Bvo, cloth, gilt top, 4s. 


in Memoriam: Verses for every Day in the Year. Selected and 


arranged by LUCY RIDLEY. Small square 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net: leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


innkeeper’s s Handbook (The) a and Licensed Victualler’s Manual. 
By J. TRAVOR-DAVIES. A New Edition. on. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
irish Wit anti Humour, Songs of. Collected and Edited by A. 
slag ( ie Post Svo, cloth limp, ss. 6. 
Irving r Hegry): A A Récord of over Twenty Years at the Lyceum. 
ERCY 


Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 6d. 


James (Cc. T. C.. —A "Howagce of the Queen’s Hounds. . Post 


@vo, cloth limp, zs. 6d. 


— eson (William).—My Dead Self. Post &vo, cloth, as, 64 

















CHATTO & WINDUS, Pablishers, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 13 
Japp ) (Alex. H., LL.D.).—Dramatic Pictures, &c. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
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Jefferies (Richard), Books by. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s, each ; post 


Bvo, cloth limp, 25. 6d. each. 
Nature near LonGon. | The Open Alr, 


The Life of the Fields. Crown Svo, buckram, 6s. ; pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, as. net; leather, gilt 
edges, 3s. net. ® 





The Bulogy of Richard Jefferies. By Sir WALTER BESANT, With a Photograph Portrait 
Crown B8vo, cloth extra, 6s. e 


Jennings (Henry J.), Works by. 
Curiosities of Critiotsm. Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. 64, 
sis ord Teunysons A biographical sketch, With Portrait, Post ®vo, cloth, rs. 64, 
Jerome (Jerome K.), Books by. 
Gtageland. With 64 Illustrations Ly J. BERNARD PARTRIDGR. Fcap. gto, picture cover, rs. 
John Ingerfleld, &c. With 9 Ilusts. by A. S. Boy and JOUNGULICH. Feap, 8vo, pic. cov. 19, 6d, 


oe eens ome 
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Jerrold (Douglas).—The Barber’s Chair; and The Hedgehog 


Letters. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-hound. 25, 


Jerrold (Tom), Works by. Post 8vo, 1s. ea. ; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. each, 
Tho Garden that Pald the Rant. 
Housshold Horticulture: A Gos.p about Flowers. ilustrated. 
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Jesse (Edward).—Scengs and Occupations of a Country Life. 


Post 8vo, cloth mp, 2s, 


Jones (William, F.S.A.), Works by. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


Finger-Ring Gore: Historical, |.egendary, and Anecdotal. With Hundreds of [Uustrations, 
Crowns and Ccronatione: A History of Regal With ox Illustrations, 


Jonson’s (Ben) Works. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by WILLIAM GIFFORD, Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Three Vuls. 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. each. 


Josephus, The Comp!ete Works of. Translated by WuistTon. Con. 
taining ‘The Antiquities of the Jews’ and ‘The Wars of the Jews.’ With 52 Illustrations and Maps. - 
Two Vols., demy 8vo, half-cloth, 125. 60. 


Kempt (Robert).—Penci!l and Palette: Chapters on Art and Artists. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


— 


Kershaw (Mark). — Colonial Facts and Fictions: Humorous 


Sketches. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. ; cloth, as. 67. 


King (R. Ashe), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
*The Wearing of the Green.’ {@ Passion’s Slave. | Bell Barry. 


A Drawn Ggme. Crown 870, cloth, 3s. 6; post 6vo, illustrated boards, ss, 


ee mr em —_—- ae 


Kipling Primer (A), Including Biographical and Critical Chapters, 
an Index to Mr. Kipling’s principal Writings, and Bibliographies. By F. L. KNOWLES, Editor of 
‘The Goklen Treasury af American Lynes.’ With Two Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a, 


Knight (William, M.R.C.S., gm Edward, L.R.C.P.). — The 


Patient's Yada Mecum: How to Get Most Denefit from Medical Advice. Cr. 8vo, cloth, zs. 6¢. 


























Knights (The) of the Lion: A Romance of the Thirteenth Century, 
Ed:ted, with an Introduction, by the MARQUHSS OP J.OR8NE, K.T. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
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Lambert (George).—The President of Boravia. Crown 8vo,cl.,3s.6d. 
Lambs @@haries) Complete Works in Prose and Verse, including 


* Poetry for Children‘ and ' Prince Dorus® Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by R. H. SHEP. 
HERD. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of the ' Essay on Rodst Pig.’ Crown 6vo, cloth, gs. 6d. 

The Essays of Elia. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, es. 

Little Easays: Sketches and Characters by CHARLES LAMB, selected from his Letters by PERCY 
FITZGERALD. Post 8vo, cloth si as. 6a. 

The Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb. With Introduction and Notes by BRAWDER MAT- 
THEWS, and Steel-plate Purtrait. Feap. 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 6d. 


Landor (Walter Savage).—Citation and Examination of Willlam 


v &c, betore Sir Thomas » touching Deer-ste , i9th September, xs@a. To which 
is added, A Conference of Master Bdmun Spenser the Earl of Essex, touching the 
State of Ireland, 1395. Fcap. 8vo, half-Roxburghe, ss. 6d. 


-—The Thousand and One Nights, com- 
called in Engiand The fan Nighta’ Entertainments, Translated from the Arabic, 
with Notes. Illustrated with many hundred Engravings from Designs by HARVEY. Edited by Euwarp 
STANLEY POOLE. With Preface by STANLEY LANE-POOLE. Three Vols., demy 8vo, clu 1 75. Od. @&, 
ood (Jacob), Works by. 
Anecdotes of the Clergy. Post Svo, ald paper, half-bound, ss, 
Post Svo, cloth imp. ss. 6d. each. 
za 








Fevrengis Ansodotes. Theatrical Anesdotes. 
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Lehmann (Re L. ), 3 Works t by. Post 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. each. 


Harry Fi tiny Hines t Rot 
Conversatil inte { {oF oung Shooters: A Guide to Polite Talk. 


Leigh (Henry 8.) S.).—Carols of Cockayne. Printed on hand-made 
Paper, b “Ci Ree te Weah snarl aOR ees ean eet eC ETO er TRE eee 
Leland (C. . Gpdirey). —A Manual of Mending and Repairing. 


With Diagrams. | Crown h Bv0, ¢ cloth, 


Lepelletiér (t (Edmond). may Madame SanseGéne. Translated from 


vo French h by ) JOHN DR VI DE VILLIERS, Post Bvo, cloth, ys, Gi. 5 of. ¢ picture (oat ards, as. 


6 (John K. ): Novels by. 
indanys. Post 8vo, picture bds.,ar. | A Sore Temptation. Cr, fivo, cloth, , Bit top, 6s. 


Lilburn Iburn (Adam) —A Tragedy in } in Marble. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64, 


Lindsay (Harry, Author of ‘Methodist Idy' idytis’), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢. each. 
Rhoda Roberts. | The 5 Jacobite: A Romance of the Ccuapleccy et The Forty. 
Crown @vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 
Judah Pyecroft, Puritan. {| __——s The Story of Leah. 


Linton (E. Lynn), Works by. 
An Gothee of Friends. Crown Bvo, cloth, 3s. Ed. ¢ 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3r. 6d. each ; 7 v0, illustrated boards, as. each. 











Patricia Hembali. Jone, Under which Lord? With ra Iflustrations, 
The Atonement of m Dundas, ‘My Love!’ ; Sowing the Wind, 
She World Well Lost. With rz lusts, Paston Caraw, Milaonatre and Nilser. 

leie Everton. | With a Silken Thread, 
The Rebai of the Family. 


Fost @vo, cloth limp, es. dd. each. 
Witoh Btories. | Ourselves! Essays on Women. 
___rreoshooting: F 1 Extracts ts from the the » Works « of of Mrs. TS YNN iN LINTON. No 


Lowe (Charies, M.A A.).—Our Greatest t Living Soldiers, Wuth 


8 Port alts Crown &vo, cloth, gt. 6 6A, 


TD te Nap ns em tyes 


Lucy (Henry ior -—Gldeon Fieyce: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth 


@X{ra, 9s. 6d, ; | 6d. ; post Svo, illustrated Doards, gt 


omarclenae ant 


Macaipine (Avery), Novels by. 


Teresa Itasca. Crown Svo, cloth extra, rs. 
_ Broken Wings. With Six il! iustrations | by W. J. HENNESSY. Crown fo, cloth extra, 62, 


The One Too Many, 





MacColl (Hugh), Novels by. ss « 
Mr. Stranger's Bea Packet. Ist Bro, Hlustrated boards, 2s. 
Ednor Whitlock, Crown yn BVO, Cl cloth extra, 63. ¢ 
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Macdonell (Agnes). — —Quaker_ Cousins. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 
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MacGregor (Robert).— Pastimes and Players: Notes on Popular 
Games. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 61, 


Mackay (Charles, LL.D.). — ~ Interludes and Undertones; or, 


____ Maric y, Twilivht. Crown @vo, cloth extra 6s 


Mackenna (Stephen jen J.) and J. Augustus 0’ Shea.—Brave Men 
in Actions Thrilling Stoue the British Flag. With 8 IWustrations by STANLEY L. Woop, 


Smal) demy &8vo, cloth, gilt ed res, Ss. 
McCarthy (Justin), Works by. a 


A wistory Our Own Times, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 

Pinrany EDITION. Four Vols., demy s8vo, cloth extra, 125. each.- Also a POPULAR 
EDITION. in Four Vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65, each.—Aad the JUBILEE EDITION, with an 

n ailatory of Events to the end ot 1086, in Two Vols, large crown &vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d, Gach, 
tory of var riba highs Simos, from 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee, Demy gvo, cloth extra, 
or crown vo, clot 

A Ghort History of Our Own Timas. sre VoL, crown Bro, cloth extra, 6s.—Alto a CHEAP 
POPULAR EDITION, post Svo, cloth lip, 24. 674, 

A History oF the Four Georges and of William the Fourth. By Justm MCCARTHY 
and re HUNTLY MCCARTHY, Four Vols., demy &vo, cloth extra, 129. cach, 

The Rage of Queen Anne. ¢ vols. demy Sv0, "cloth, ass each, 

Raminicoaaees: With a Portrait. Two Vols, demy 8vo, cloth, ag. 


et et ore eee 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gs. 6¢. each ; Svo, iustrated es. each; cloth Hmp, ar. 67. 
sal pours pos boards, ; PD each, 





Th oN Lctdaiy eoeteee With 12 flustrations, 

My Enemy's Daugh he Come a Season. 

A Fair Saxon. Liniey Roehford. tata of Athana, With te rE eeeretions. 
Dear Lady Disdain. | The Dictator, heen 2 A Gio with a Fo 

Miss Misanthrope. With z2 Mustrations. nee bis amonds. } The | Riddle Ring. 


Crown &vo, cloth, 3¢. Soh 
The Three Disgraces, and othes Siories, —} *ywonontat A Love Story of ‘ Forty-elg ht.’ 
‘The Right Honourable.' By JUSTIN MCCARTHY and Mes. CAMPRELL PRARD. Crown Bre, | 
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McCarthy (Justin Huntly), seen, ey Four Vols, demy Svo, cloth each, 
1. t % our ; 0, » tts. 

An Outline Histery of Ireland. Crowa Svo, 15. : cloth, us. 64 

Toaiand Sines tha Union? Stucches of Irish History, iyp6-u6e6. Crown Bro, cloth, 6s, 

Mats in Lom@on: Poems. Small vo, gold cloth, 35.60. 

Our Gensation Novel. Crows fvo, picture coror, 2s.; cloth limp, 22, 64. 

Boom: An Atlantic Episode. Crown Svo, picture cover, 12. 

Dolly: A Sketch. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1f.; cloth limp, te. 64. 





Lily 3_A Romance. Crown évo, picture cover, 25,3 cluth limp, ts. 6d, 
& London Legend. Crown 8vo, cloth, 32, 6! " - 
The Royal Christopher. Crown 8vo, cloih, 3s. 64, 


MacDonald (George, LL.D.), Books bye 
Works of Fanoy and Imagination. Ten Vols., 26:0, cloth, gilt edges, in cloth case, #15. 3 ut 
the Volumes may be had separately, in Grolier cloth, at as. 6d, each, 
Vol. 3. WITHIN AND WITHOUT.—THS HIDDEN LIVE, 
eo J}. THE DISCIPLE.—THE GOSPRL WOMEN.-- BOOK 0: SONNETS, ORGAN SONGS. 
« IL Violin SONGS.—SONGS OF THR DAYS AND NIGH1S.—A BUUK OF DREAMS.—ROADSIDE 
PORNS.—TOZUMS FOR CHILDREN. 
aw JV. PARABLES.—BALLADS.—SCOTCH SONGS. 
ow Ve. & VI, PHANTASTES: A Faerie Romance, | Vol. VII. THE PORTENT, 
ow» VILT. THR LIGHT PRINCESS. -THE GIANT'S HRART,—SHADOWS, 
ow IX. CROSS PORPOSES.—-THA GOLOEN KEY.—THE CAR ASOYN.~- LITTLE DAYLIGHT. 
we & THE CRUKL Pain rer.—Tikt WoW 0’ RIVVEN,=}THE CASTLE.—~THE DROKEN SWORDS, 
—THE GRAY WOLIr.—UNCLE CORNELIUS. 
Poeticn! Works of George MacDonald. Collected and Arranged by the Author. Two Vols. 
crown 8yo, buckram, ts. 
& Threofold Cord, Ed:.cd by GEORGR MACDONALD. Post 8yo, cloth, ss, 
Phantastos: A Facrie Romie. With 95 [ustrations by J. BELL. Crown 8vo, cloth oxtra, 3s. 64. 
Heatherand Snow: A Novel, Crown sve, cloth extra, 35. &/,; post Bvo, dlustrated boards, as, 
. ith s A Romance, SKCOND LEvItiON, Crown vo, cluthextra, Gr eee. z 
Machray (Robert).—A Blow over the Heart. Crown &vo, cluth, 
ct cet ty OP. os. mere ees eee pe ee ee eT nee eee i RR “pene net GE ny OE OA MRE See gE RE hae AO, 
Maclise Portrait Ciallery (fhe) of IHlustrious Literary Charac- 
tera: $5 Portraits by DANIEL MACLISH; with Memuirs—Sivographical, Critical, Milieyraphical, 
and Anecdotal—iilustrative of the Literature af the former half of the I'resent Century, by WILLIAM 
BATHS, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, a5. Gd. 


Macquold (‘irs.), Works by. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
in the Ardennes. With co Mustrations by THOMAS R, MACQUOTH. 
Picturos and Lagends fram Normandy and Brittany, 34 Jilusts. by T. R. MACQUOID, 
Through Normandy. With o2 Mlustrations by T. R. Macquom, anda May. 
About Yorkchire. With 671 ustrations by T. R. MACQUUID. _. 
Magician's Own Book, The: Verformances with Eyes, Hats, &c. 
Edited by W. H. CREMER. With 209 Hiustrations. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, gs. G2, 


Magic Lantern, The, and its Management: Including fall Practical 

rections, By T.C. HEFWORTIL, With @o Iilustrations, Crown 8vo, rs. ; cloth, 146d, ; 

Magna Charta: An Exact Fagsimile of the Onginal in the British 
_ Museum, 3 feet Ly 2 feet, with Aras and Seals emblazoned In Gold and Colours, ss. 


Maliory (Sir Thomas). — Mort d’Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the Round Tabla. (A Selecticn.) Edited Ly B. MONTGOMERIE RAN- 
__SING, Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
Maliock (W. H.), Works by. © 
The New Republic. Post vo, cloth, 31. Gd; picture boards, as. 
The New Paul and Virginia: Positivism on an Island, Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 64, 
_FOemnae Small «to, parchment, &. __! Is Lille Worth Living? Crown évo, cloth extra, 6s, 
Margueritte (Paul and Victor).—The Disaster. Translated by 
___FREDEMOREBES. Crown 870, cloth, 39. 67, 
Marlowe’s Works. Including his Translations, Edited, with Notes 
se nud Lotrodmc tions: Dy ColonehC UN NINGH AMS. Crown 890, Chath Satta 54: Otek 
Mason (Finch).—Annals of the Horse-Shoe Club. With 5 Ilus- 
__ trations by the AUTHOR, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. seit, 
Massinger’s Plays. l’rom the Text of WittiaM GiFForp, Edited 
by Col. CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 5d. 


Matthews (Brander).—A Secret of the Sea, &c. Post &vo, illus- 
trated boards, es. ; cloth limp, 2s. 64. 
Max O’Reill, Books by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. each. 
er Royal Highness Woman. 1 Between Ourscives. 
Merrick (Leonard), Novels by. 
The Man who was Good. Post svo, picture buards, us. _ 
Wnis Kraze of Fecis. ‘own $10, cloths 3. Ov nthins A Daughter of the Palistines 
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Meade At. T. » Novels by. 
o 


: 


A &ol ‘ortane. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; post Svo, Mustrated boards, as. 
Crown 8vo, clot’ . 6d, 

The Voice of the Charmer. With 8 Iustratlons. An Adventuress. 

In an Iron Grip. On the Brink of a Chasm, The Blue Diamond. 

The @lran. ¢. The Way of a Woman, A Stumble by the Way, 

Dr. Rumaey’s Patient. A Son of Ishmael, — 





___This Troublesome World. Crown Bvo, cloth, gilttop, 6 

Merivale (Herman).—Bar, Stage, and Platform: Autobiographic 
Memories, - ith a Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilttop,6s. i a 

Mexican Mustang (On‘a), through Texas to the Rio Grande, By 
A. E, SWERT and J. ARMOY KNOX, With 265 Ilustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Miller (Mrs. F. Fenwick).—Physiology for the Young; or, The 


_ House of Life. With numerous Iiustrations, Post 8vo, cluth imp, 2s. 6¢. 





Milton (J. L.), Works by. Post 8vo, 1s. each: cloth, ts, 6d, each. 

The Hygiene of the Skin. With Directions for Diet, Soaps, Baths, Wines, &c. 

The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. 

The Laws of Life, and their Relation to Disenses of the Skin, ir 
Minto (Wm.).—Was She Ciood or Bad? Crown vo, cloth, ts. Gd. 
Mitchell (Edmund), Novels by. 

The Lone Star Rush, With 8 Wlustrations hy NORMAN HI, HARDY, Crown 8vo, cloth, gs. 6d, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s each, 

Only a Migger. _ __.....t_ The Be¥orts of Calber. 
Crown &vo, picture cloth, flit backs, 2s, each. 
PlottersofParis. | Tha'emple of Death. | Towards the Eternal Snows. 





Mitford (Bertram), Novels by, Crown &vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 
The Gun-Runner: A Romance ct Zululand. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY L. WOOD, 
Renshaw Fanning's Quost. W:tha frontispiece by 1 ANLEY L. WOOD, 

The Triumph of Hilary Biachland. — are 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d, each; picture cloth, flat backs, as. each. 


The Luok of Gerard Ridgaley. 
The King's Assegal. With Sin fall-paye Hlustrations by STANLEY L, Woon, 


Molesworth (Mrs.)..-Hathercourt Rectory. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
$7. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, a5, ane 
Moncrieff (W. D. Scott-).—The Abdication: An Historical Drama. 
With Seven Etchings by JOHN PEL TIR, W. QO. ORCI ARDSON, J, MACWHIRTER, COLIN HUNTER, 
. R, MACBETH and TOM GRAHAM. Sinperial sto, buckram, 215, n ee dS eal ‘ 
Montagu (Irving).—Things | Have Seen in War. With 16 full- 
page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Moore (Thomas), Works by. 
The Epicurean; and Alciphron. Post &vo, ha’f-bound, zs. ¢ 
Prose and Verse} Including Suppressed Passages from the MEMOIRS OF LORD BYRON, Fdited 
_. by RH, SHEPHERD. With Portrait. Crown Bvo, clothextra,7s.6¢. 0 
Morrow (W. C.).—Bohemian Paris of To-Day. With 106 Iilustra- 
tions by EDOUARD CUCUEL. Small demy loth, gilt top, 6s. 
Muddock (J. E.), Stories by. Cfown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a. each, 
Basile the Jester. With Frontispiece by STANLEY Woo), 
Young Lochinvar. | __ The Golden Idol. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Dead Man's Secret. From the Bosom of the Deep. 


Stories Weird and Wonderfal, Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Maid Marian and Robin Hood, With 12 Illustrptions by S. L. Woop. Crea », cloth extra, 
gf. 6d.; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. : 


Murray (D. Christie), Novels by. 


Crown Sva, cloth extra, as. 6d. each ; post Svo, iustrated boards, 2s. each. 
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A Life's Atonement. A Mode} Father. Bob Martin's Little Girl, 
Joseph's Coat, 12 lilusts. | Old Blazer's Hero. Time's Revenges, 


Conia of Fire, 3 Illusts. Cynic Fortune. Frontisp, A Wasted Crime, 
Yal Strange. By the Gate of the Sea. In Direat Paril. 
A Bit of Human Nature, | Mount Despair. 


He . 
The Way of the World. | First Person Singular. A Capful o’ Nails, 


The Making of a Novelist: An Experiment in Autobiography. With a Collotype Portrait, Cr, 
Svo, buckrain, 3s, 6. : 
My Contemporaries in Fiction. Crown 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6¢, 
Hila Own Ghost. Crown &vo, cloth, 3. 6¢.; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 
This Little World { "A Bace for Millions. | ‘The Church of Humanity 
e World. ace for ons. e o . 
Tales in Prose and Werse. With Frontispiece by ARTHUR HOPKINS, 


Despair's Last Journey. Crown Syo, cloth, pilt top, és. 
Joneph's Coat. POPULAR EDITION, medium Syo, 6. (Stertiy. 
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Murray (D. Christie) and Henry Herman, Novels bys 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gs. 6d. each; t 8vo, illustrated boards 
One Travelier Raturns. Tha Bishops’ ible 
Paui Jones's '@ Alias, &c. With Mlustrations by A. FORESTIER and G, NICOLET, 


Murray (Henry), Novels by. e 
Post Svo, cloth, es. 6a, 
__A Game of Bluff. { A ‘Rong of | Sixpence, 


eee een 


Newboit (H. (H.).—Taken from the Enemy. Post 8vo, leatherette, 15. 
Nisbet | (Hume), Books by. 


*Bail Up.’ Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 3s. 6¢.; post 8vo, lgstrated boards, as. 
Dr. Barnard &t. Vincent. Post 8vo, illustrated beards, as 


Lessons in Art. Wath 2: IMustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, as. 6a, 
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Norris (W. E.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, 


icture boarus, 2s, each, 
aint Ann’s, _|__Billy Bellew. With a Frontispiece by F, H. TOWNSEND. 
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Ohnet (Gegrges), Novels. ‘by. Post Svo, illustrated buards, 2s, each. 
Doctor Rameau. | A Last Love. 


A Weird Gift. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6u.; post 8vo, picture buards, as 
Love's Depths. Translated by F, ROTHWELL, Crown 8va, cloth, 4S. 6d. 








Oliphant (Mrs.), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Tho Primrose Path, ! Whiteladies, » | ‘The Greatest Helress in England. 


The Borceress, Crown bvo, cleth, 3f. Gd. 


0’ Shaughnessy (Arthur), Poems by: 
Fcap, 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6a. each, 
Music and Moonlight. ae | Songs of a Worker, 
Lays of France. Crown 8v0, cloth ext extra, 108. 6d. 


a ee 


Quida, Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. ea.; post 8vo, illust. bds., #s. ea, 





Held tn Bondage. A Dog of ‘vlanders. In Marem aoa Tanee 
Tricotrin. Pascare)l, | Signa Bimbi. 

Strathmore, | Chandos. | Two Wooden MA ih tapes | Chiron 
Ceci) Coscemeine's Gage! In a Winter C He Princess Napraxine. 
Under sah Pt oe Ariadne. | Friendship, Guilderoy. | Rufiina 
Puck. Bee A Village Commune. Two Offenders, 

Polls Favise. Moths. |! Pipistreilo. flanta Barbara 


ae eens 


POPULAR Eb! IONS, inedium 8vo, 6¢. each, 
Under Two Flags. | Moths. | Held in Bondzge.| Puck.| Strathmore. [Shordy 


The Waters of Edera. Crown tvo, cloth, 3. Gd. , picture cluth, flat back, 2s, 
Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected from the Works ot QUIDA by F, SYDNEY MORRIS, Post 
8vo, cloth extra, §5.-—-CHBAP Eptric . iustrated boards, as. 
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Palmer (W. T.).— —Lake- -Country “Rambles. With a Frontispiece, 


Crown 8vo0,@nen, gilt top, 6s 


Se Me en wie cept at nner 


Pandurang Hari; or, Memoirs cf a Hindoo, With Preface by Sir 


_BARTLE FRERE. Post Syo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


fee ee Bn ee ere enn eet ae oe 


Paris Salon, The IMustrated C E.xlogue ogue of the, for 1902. (Twenty- 


fourth Yenr.} With over 300 Must rations, y Bvo, 33. 
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Payn (James), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, clota extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, iuustrated boards, 2s. each, 


Lost Sir Massingberd. The Family Scapegrace. 
A County Family, Holiday Tasks. 
noe Black _ We're Paintad. The Talk of the Town. With zs Iiusta, 
For Cash Only. The Mystery of Mirbridge. 
es ken The Word and the Will. 
A Confidential Agent. With ra Miusts. The Burnt Million. 


4 Grape from a Thorn, Withialuusts. | Sunny Stories, | A Trying Patient. 
Post 8vo illustrated boards, 2s, each, 


Humorous Stories. { From Exile, Found Dead. | Gwendoline’s Harvest. 
The Foster Brothers. Mirk Abbey. A o_o Residence, 
Married Beneath Him. The Canon’s 

Bentinak’s auier ‘ Walter's Word, Not Wooed. But Won 

A Perfect Treas Two Hundred Pounds Reward, 

Like Father, Like fon, The Best of Husbands. 

_ A Woman’ $ Vengeance Halves. What Pe Cost Hes, 
“ Carlyon’s Year. Cecil's Tryst. Fallen Fortunes.| Kit: A Mentory,. 
Murphy's Master. | At Her Mercy. Under One Roof, plios-mens Tales, 
The Clyffards of Clyffe. A Prince of the Blood. 





Bome Private Views, 

A movers prereset Whittington j or, A P 3 or, A Patron of Letters, With a Portralt of the Author. Crows 
and wei ; picture cloth, dat back, os. 

In Peril and Privation. With t7 IHustrations. P Sitole Svo, cloth, gr. 64. 

Motes from the‘ News.’ Crown Bvo, cloth, rs. 6d. 


Payne (Will).—Jerry the Dreamer. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 64, 
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Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New Translation, with Historical 


_ Introduction and and Notes by T, M‘CRIE, D.D. Post 8vo, half-cloth, ss, 
Paul (Mar garet A.).— Gentle and Simple. | Ci Crowa Svo, cloth, with 





Frontispi pean HELEN PATERSON, 3. 8vo, Wustra 
Pe aelial ~Eimhirst (Capta Cap taia E E.: ge Brooksby") *) —The Best of the 
Pun, With Coloured and Plain Nronimacnt sy y JOHN Geese, Ro iN SIURGESS. Royal 8vo, cloth. [Shorty (SAortly. 


Pennell (H. Cholimtondeley), Waorke bo. Por tre clo a Gi ca by. Post 8vo, cloth, 25, Gd, ea. 
Puck on Pegasus, With Illustrations. 
Pegasus Re-Saddied. With Ten fub-pace Miustrations by G. DU MAURIRR, 
The Muses of Mayfair: Vers de Societe, Selected by H. C, PENNELL, 


6 Muses of Maylairs Ve 
Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d, each, 
nOld Maid's Paradise. §=  §§ |  SBurgiars in Paradise. 

=a the Gates. Post 8vo, picture cover, 18.3 cloth, rs. Gd, 
__ sack | the Fisherman. lustrated by C. W. REeD. Crown 8vy, cloth, rs, 6d, 


Phil May's S 8 Sketch-Book. Containing 54 Humorous Cartoons. Crowa 


follo, clot 


Phipson ir.T LB Books by. Crown 8vo, canvas, gilt top. 5s. each. 


Famous ulnieee and Fine Vio ins, | The Confessions of a Wiolinist, 
YWoloe and Wiolin: olint Sketches, Anecdutes, and Reininscences. 
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Pianche (J. R.), Works by. 


The Pursulvant of Arms, With Six Plates and 209 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 64, 
Songs and Pooms, 1819-1479. With Introduction by Mrs, bf ACKORNESS. Crown § Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ee 


Plutarch’s Lives of Wfustrious Men. With Notes and a Lite of 
Plutarch by JOHN and WM, LANGHORNK, and Portraits, Two Vols., ts,, demy Rvo, half-cloth ros. Gd. 


ee ree 


Poe’s (Edgar Allan) Choice Works: Poems, Stories, Essays. 


With an Introduction by CHé CHARLES £ BAUDELAIRE, Crown Bv0, cl cloth, h, 35, 6a, 


Te ee mares 


Pollock (W. H.).—The Charm, and other Drawing-room Plays. By 
Sir WALTER BRSANT and WALTER H, POLLOCK. With go Illustrations, Crown 8vo, a gilt, 65. 


Pond (Major J. B.).—Eccentricities of Genius: Memories of 
Famous Men and Women of the Platform and the Stage. With 91 Portraits, Demy 8vo, cloth, 125, 
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Pope’s Poetical Works. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
Porter (John).—Kingsclere. Edited by Byron Wrseer. With 19 
full-page and many smaller Illustrations, 5, Cheaper Edition. a” Deeg Bv0, clot cloth, 75. 64, 
Praed (Mrs. Campbeli), f), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. bds,, 2s, each, 
The Romance of tation.  —«- | The Boul of Countess Adrian, 
Crown Syo, cloth, 35, 64, each ; post aw, ¢, boards, gs. ench 








Outiaw and Lawmaker | Christina Chard, With Frontispiece by W PAGET, 
Tregaskias. Withs. [Dustrations is by ROBERT — ¢ 
( rown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. eac 
Nulma. Madame Izan. ak ‘As a Watch in tho Night.’ 


Price (E. rice (E. C.).—V “Valen tina. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 67. 
Princess Olga.— 3 Olga.—Radna: A A Novel. Crown Bv0, cloth extra, 6s 


Pryce (Richard ).— .—Miss Maxwell’s Affections, Crown Bvo, cloth, 


with ph A ple by HAL LUDLOW, 35, 64.3 post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Proctor (Richard A.), Works by. 


mowers of ns Bky. Bide 5 eiestratons: sme core ners cloth bebe ¥. éa, ? 
assy ssong. With Star Maps for every ear. Crown Svo, gales. 
Familiar Science Studies. Crown évo, cloth neti 
Saturn and its System. With ry Steel Plates. Deny, ‘Bra, cloth extra, ros, 6¢. 
Myaterias of Time and Space, With numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cioth extra, és, 
The Universe of Buns, &c. With pumcrous [ustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. 

es and Wants of Bolance ° Workers. Crown uvo, ss, 6d, 


sson (J.).-Popuiar Astronomy. ‘Translated by C.B, Priman. 





Rambosson (J.).—Popular Astronom my. 
With ro Coloured Plates and 63 Woodcut Illustrations, Crown Bvo, cloth, 3.64. 


Randotph (Col. G.).~Aunt t Abigail Dy! Dykes. Crown 8vo, cloth. 9s. qs. 6d. 6d. 
Read (General Meredith).—Historic Studies in Vaud, Berne, 


and Savoy. With gx full-page Mustrattons. Twa Vols,, demy 8va, cloth, s8s. 
Riddell (Mrs. J. f.), Novels be eee 

A Rich Man's ‘Daughter. Crown rideaoee 

Weird Stories. Crown tre, cloth extra, ; Parag Foon Pro, , ustrated boards, a8, : 


Post 8vo, illus Bvo, fiastrated Toa boards, 2s. exch. 
Tne Proce ay Waeee on den Party | Hes boner" 
noe o es's Carden er ior ers Dar 
Mystery in Palace Gardera. = || ‘The Nun’s Gurse. | idle Talos, 
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Reade’s sc haries) Novels. 
tre ew pony LIBRARY eergeroie th 
Peg ~ age and “one heletl atie “ohne 


® Hard © 7 

3 The Cicteras and the Hearth. Witha 
Proface by Bir WALTER 

© *3t is Newer Too Laté to Mend.’ 

§ The Course of True Love Novor Did 
Run ocent and Gingleheart and 


Doub!) 
6 The Autabiography ofa Thiet’ Jaok 
of all Tr W Gero and a Mare 


tyr; and The wandering Heir. 


in Seventeen Volumes, set in new long prinise 


an price 3. 6d. eacl 


i Love ie Litte, tigre me Lend. 


k grime Caunt. 

10. Foul Play. 

ix. Pat Yourself ig His Place 

1. A Torrible Temptation, 

tg. . Bimpleton. a 

4. oman- 

ts, Fho Jit, and other Stories; and Good 
Btoriesof Man ane other Animals. 

16. A Pertiocus Becore 

I. Ranactana; and Bibie Characters. 


In Twenty-one Volumes, Post 8yo, illus strated. Sag as, each. 


Peg Woffington. Christie Johnstone, Hard Ca {or bh Gaunt. 
‘It ia Newer Too te to Mend.’ Foal Play. | Put seeirtia His Place, 
The oon of True Love Naver Did Run A Terrib PS emptation. 


ooth. A Bimpleton. b The Wandering Helr. 
The. Autoblogra: by of a Thief; Jaok of es an-H 
all Trades ; and James Lambert. ngiote end Doubleface. 

Love Me Littic, Lowe Me Long. Leon ‘Btoridsof Man and othor Animais, 

The Double Marriage. Phe Iiteand other Stories. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. A Perlious Scacret. | Readiana. 

LARG& Type, FINB PAPER EDITIONS. Pott 8yo, cl., ile tup, 25. net ea.; leather, gilt edges, 35. not ea, 
The Cloister and the H@rth. | ‘it ia Newer nes Late to M Mend.’ 

POrULAR EDITIONS, mediam Bvo, 64. eac 

*3t is + ewer Too Late to Mend.’ | The Cloister and the Hearth. | Foul Pla ay. 
Peg Woflington; and Chriatie J Johnstona, i Hara Cash. | Griffith Gaunt. ,SAert/y, 


hristie Johnstone. With Frontispiece, “Choiceiy princed in Elzovir le. Fea = Bee ipa 
eg Woffington. Choicely printe a i:lzevir style, Kcap. 8vo, hali-Roxburgbe 
Zhe Cloister and the Hearth. NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION, with 16 Poe aus and 84 
half-tone Mustrations by MATT BAHEWEKIINE. Small gto, cloth ilt and gilt top, 10s. &?. not. 
Also in Four Vols., post 8vo, with au Introcucuon by Sir WALTER Basant, and a Frontispiece to 
each Vol, buckram, m, gile top, 6s, the set, ; 
Bible Characters. Fcap. sro, leatherette, 15, 
Selections trom the Works of Charles Reade. With an Introduction by Mrs. ALEX, 
RELAND, Post LELAND, Post Bvo, cloth limp, as. 
Richardson (Fra (Frank), Novels a by 
The King’s Geunsal, Crown Bvo dnt tae DP, 6a, 
Tie Man who Lost his Past. ith so IMusts. by Tom BROWNE, R.T, Cr. vo, cloth, 3. 62, 


mmer (A fred), Works by. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each, 


Rambles Round Eton and Harro With s2 Mllustiations by the Author. 
About England with Dickens, with vita §8 Illustrations $ by C. A. V. C. A. VANDERHOOF and A. RIMMER, 


Rives s (Arielle), Stories by? y? Crown | 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d, each, 
arbara De __ Merial: A Love Story, 


Robinson Crane: By Danigy Dien. , With 37 Illustrations by 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Pos! Post Evo, Evo, balf-cloth, 2s. 


eee Treg warmest 


Robinson (F. W.), Novels by 


Women are Strange. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. . 
The Hands of Juatioa. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 3} post 8vo Hlustrated boards, * : 
Tho Woman inthe Dark, Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. Gt. | post Ovo, iliwstrated boards, as, 
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Robinson (Phi (Phil), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. . each. 
The Forge Bde |The Poets’ Beasts. | Tae Poets’ Reptiles, | Fishes, and Insects, 


Roli of fe Abbey, The? A List of the Principal Warriors who 


came from from Normandy with ' with William the Conqueror, 1066. Printed in Gold and Colours, gy. 


Rosengarten (A.).—A Handbook of Architectural Styles. Trans. 
lated by W, COLLET: 


ARS. With h 630 Iitu ustrationg Crown wn Svo, cloth extra, | 75. 6d, 

Ross (Albert).—A Sugar Princess ~ Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Rowley (fon. . fugh), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, each. 
estes and Other: srian s a 2 Cones of te Best Riddics, Conundrams, Jokes, 


&e. gia epee, pots ious by the uthor. 
anfanas A Secon A Second Collection ° Riddles, Jokes, &c. V/ith numerous Illustrations. 


unciman (James), Stories 8 by. 
Schools e nd Schols 
and Sheiibacks. Gonaie rnd hg 3. 6d, Canes 


Russell (Dora), Nove g 


theart, is by. picture boards, as. } Sidebar back tae at deck, a2. 


Fhe Drift of Fate tren keaek: . 6d.; pictuse Sateen 
Russell (Herbert).—True Bie; or or, ‘The Lass mar ihat Loved a Sailor,’ 
Crown Sve. cloth er. Ad 
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Russell (Rev. John) and his Out-of-door Life. By E. W. £ 


Davigs, A New Edition, with Iustrations coloured by hand. Royal 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 


Russell (W. Clark), Novels, &c., by. 


Crown oo ae extra, Anse each ; post 8vo, se boards es. each; coe imp, as. 6d. each. 


Tone e D nltey wis An Ocean Traga ay. 
In 6 jatgh. uy Shipmate Louise. 
On the ree H Aicne on a Wide Wide Bea. 
Voyage to the Cape, The Good Ship ‘ Mohock.’ 
A Book for the Hammook. The Phantom Death. 
The Mystery of the ‘Ocean star.’ Is Hethe Man? | The Convict Ship, 


The Romance of Jenny Harlowe. Heart of Oak, The Last Entry. 
The Tale of the Ten. 
Grown 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. each, 
A Tale of Two Tunnels. { The Death Ship. 
The Bhip: Her Sto With Mlustrations by H. C. SEPPINGS WRIGHT. Small Ato, cloth, 6s. 
The ‘Pretty Po ly’ 8 Voyage of Incident, With x8 Illustrations by G, E. ROBERTSON, 
Large cre crown Bvo, cloth, gilt edges, 5S. 


aed cepeepin ae coopers tee 


Saint Aubyn (Alan), Novels by. 
rown Byo, cloth extra, 45. 6a. each ; post 8vo, Mustrated boards, ar. tech: 
A Fellow of Trinity. With a Note by OLIVER WENDBLL HOLMRS and a Frontisplece. 
The Junior Dean. The Master of St. Benedict’s. | To His Own Master. 
Orchard Damerel. In the Face of the World: The Tremiett Diamonds, 
- 8vo, cloth a i rs. 
The Old Mald’s Sweetheart, Modest Litgle Bara, 
Crown 8yo, aon 45. 6d. eac. ach. 





The Wooing of May, A Tragic Honeymoon, A Proctor’s Wooing. 
Fortune's Gate. Gallantry Bower. Bonnie Maggie Lauder, 
Mary Unwin. ‘Whh 8 Mustrations by PERCY TARRANT. Mrs. Dunbar's Secret. 
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Saint John (Bayle),—A Levantine Family. A New Edition. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6. 
Sala jala (George A.).—Gaslight and Daylight. Post 8vo, boards, 2s, 


Scotiand Yard, Past and Present: Experiences of Thirty-seven Years, 
By Ex-Chief. Inspector oe Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, ss. 6d, 


Secret Out, The: One Thousand Tricks with Cards; with E with Entertain- 


ing Experiments tn Ld ee -room or ‘ Wiis: er By W. H. CREMBR. With goo Llustrations. Crown 
Bvo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d, 


Seguin (L. G.) Works b 
he Fomine of the Passion ay (berammmeread) and the Highlands of Ravaria. With 


and 97 7 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d 
__walks in in Algiers. With Two Maps and 16 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 








Senior (Wm.).—By Stream and Sea. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 64, 
Sergeant (Ade life), Novels t by. “Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6u. each, 


Under False Pretences. Dr, Endiecott's erarinca. 


Shakespeare for Children: Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. 


With Ilustrations, coloured and plain, by J. MOYE.5MITH, Crown gto, cloth gilt, ss 


Shakespeare the Boy. With Sketches of the Home and School Life, 


the Games and Sports, the Manners, Customs, and Folk-lore of the Time. By WILLIAM J. ROLFR, 
Litt.D. A New Edition, with as Tilustrations, and an INDEX OF PLAYS AND PASSAGES KK- 
FERRED TO. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 9s. 6d. 


Sharp (William).—Children of To-morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Shelley's (Percy Bysshe) Complete Works in Verse ae? Picse. 
Edited, Prefaced, and Annotuted by R. HERNE SHEPHERD. Five Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a. cach, 
Works, in Three Vols.: 
Vol, 1. siggchome pes by the Editor; Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson; Shelley's Corre 
spondence with Stockdale ar Wandering Jew; Queen Mab, with the Notes; Alastor, 
and other Poems; Rosalind and Helen; Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais, &c, 
e W. art and Cythna: ta operas Julian and Maddalo; Swellfoot the Tyrant; The Witch of 


ahanour Fo ion; H 
vw» YT. Posthumous Poems; 8; The Masque of Anarchy; end other Places. 
1, The wo Romances of Zastrona! and St. Lryae the Dublin and Marlow Pamphiets; A Refu 


Deism ; ries Hunt, and some Minor Writings and Fragments, 
II, The Essays; Letters from A Translations and Feguesss. edited by Mrs. SHELLEY, 
or 


With a phy of Shelley, and an Index of the Pros 
Sherard (R. . H.).— Rogu es: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Sheridan’s mvt. {eendng ts Drm Be Complete Works, with Life and 


ritings, his Works ia Prose and Poetry ; Translations, Speeches, 





npraptes. See 8vo, cl 


The bebe The Behool ‘oc Ygcandal s Rehon! tor Be = : 
Sheridan's Comedies: The Rivals als snd ‘The Bohooi for Scandal ae eed, a with an Intro- 

duction por Notes to each Play, and ae by BRANDER MATTHEWS. With 
« Ulustrations. Demy &vo, balf-parchment, ras. 
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Shief (M. P.).—The Purple Cloud. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical Works, including all 


ne in‘ Arcadia,’ With Portrait, Memort anroduction, Notos, &c., by ere Rev. A. B. GROSAKT, 
D.D._ Three Vols., gown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6. each. 


Signboards: Their History, including Anecdotes of Famous s Taverns and 
Remarkable Characters. By JACOB LARWooD and JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, With Coloured Frontis: 
___ biece and 9¢ Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 45. 6a. e Sore 
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Sims (George R ), Works by. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boars, ss. each; cloth Henp, es. 6d. each. 
» The Ring o’ Belis. | My Two Wives. Mamoirs of a Landlady, 
zor lecop 6 Cruse) Teles of To-day. | Scanes from the Show. 
Zephs A Circus Story, Aue Ten Commandments? Stories, 
Dramas of Lifc. With 60 Iilustrations. 
Crown Byo, picture cover, rs. each; cloth, rs, 6d. each, 
The Dagonet Reciter and Reader: Being Readings’ and Kecitations in Prose and Verse 
selected froin his own Works by GHORGE R, SIMS. 
The Case of George Candlemas. | Dagonet Ditties. (From 7he Referee.) 


How tha Poor Live; and Horrible , wondon. With a Frontispiece by I. BARNARD, 
Crown 8vo, leatMerctte, xs. ___| Dagonet Dramas of the Day. Crown &vo, 15, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢. each ; post vo, pictine Lourds, os. cach; cloth Iinp, 2s. od. each, 
Mary Jano’ s Memoirs. | ary Jane harrie:. | Rogues and Yagabonds, 
_ Dagonet Abdron41. 


Crows 8vo, cloth, 38. Od. each, 
Once Bren a Christmas Ti With 8 Niustrati.ns by CHARLES GRERN, RI. 
In uondon’'s Haart: A Story Toda .— Also in piccure cloth, tlat back,es | A Blind Marriage, 
Without the Limelight: Theatrical Life as it is. | The Bmall- -part Lady, &c. 
Biographs of Babylon: | Life rictures of I-ondon's Moving Scenes, 


ee — ee 


Sister Dora: A Biography. by Manrcarer Lonspacg, With Four 


ldustrations, Demy 8vo, picture cover, aes cloth, 6.2. 


Sketchley (Arthur).—A —A Match in the Dark. Post 8vo, boards, : 25, 











Slang Dictionary “(The): Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal, 

Crown n Gro, cloth extra, os, 6d. 
Smart (Hawiey), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth 35. 6d. at oo eer boards, es. each. 


Beatrice and Benodick. 
Without Love or Lic-nce. Ene} Master of Rathkelly, 


ae 
The Outsider Kk Re ‘Racing Rubber, 
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Smith (J. Moy loyr), Works by. 


The Prince oat 6 J Ay ae 1 nies aioe Post 8vo, cloth extra, sah hie 
The Wooing of the Water W toh. With numerous Ill Illustrations, Po ‘ost Bvo, cloth, 6s. 


Snazelleparflla. Decanted by*G. S. Epwarps, With Portrait of 


__G H, SNAZELLE, and 6 Illustrations by C, LYALL. Crown 8vo, cloth, gs. 64. 


Society i ‘in London. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Somerset (L merase (Lard Henry).—S —Songset Ac Adieu. Small q4to Jap. vel., 6s, 


RT EI ee tt eh 


Spalding (T. A « faee LL.B.).— Elizabethan Demonology: An Essay 


on the ence of Devils. Crown, Svo, cloth extra, 55. 


Speight (T. W.), Novels by. 
The BM les of Heron Dale. borne "Loud water Tragedy. 
By Devicusimnys a i 


ys, Burgo’s Romances. 
Hrodwinhod & Sandycrott Mystery, ulttanoe in Full. 
The Golden Hoop. {| Back to Life. Husband from the Sen. 

Post 8vo, cloth Hinp, 18. 62. each 
A Barren Title. I Wite oF ra Wife? 
Crown &vo, cloth Sal 

& Beoret of the Sea. | The Grey Monk. ok as Master of Trenanoe. 
A Minion of the Moon: A Komance of the ag’ Ulghway 
The Secret of (Wyvern Towers oom of ‘iva. | _ The Web of Fate, 
The Strange Experiences of-Mr. erachoyle. As it was Wriiten,. 


' _Her Ladysbip (being the GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL for ne Demy €vo, 18. [Nev. 
Spenser for Chiltren. By M. H. Towry. With Coloured Ilustrations 
by WALTER J. MORGAN. Crown 4to, >», cloth extra, 3. 6d soles 
Spri Peete (S. Sguire).—An In industrious Chevalier. Crown 8vo, 
rown 8vo, cloth, » OS. 


Hi. e aye te eras of Eve. loth 
Stafford d (John), Novels by hin), Novels by 


cloth, gp. { Gariten Pricrs. Crows Svo, cloth, gik top, 6s, 
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Starry Heavens (The): ‘A PogticaL Brrtupay Boor. Royal r6mo, 


cloth extra, as. 6d. 


Stag-Hunting with the ‘Devon and Somerset.’ An Account of 


the Chase of the : 
by H. M, Lomas. Crown ato, cloth gilty 36s, 


Wild Red Deer on Exmoor, 128) 
net, 


“1901. By PHILIP EVERRD, With zo Iflustrations 


Stedman (E. C.):—Victorlai Poets. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


Story of RICHARD TRECENRNA, Bache 


ee ta emg tementne nde ge gar te SEES AY 


Stephens (Riccardo, M.B.).—The Cruciform Mark: 


or cf Medicine (Univ. Edinb.) Crown &vo, cloth, as. 6d. 
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The Strange 


Stephens (Robert Neilson).—Philip Winwood: A Sketch of the 


Domestic 


__ 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, ; iustrated boards, 2s. 


Stevenson (R. Louis 


Travels with a Donkey, 
An Inland Yoyage. With 
Familiar Stadies of Men and 
The Silverado Squattarsa. 
The Merry Vien. ! 

Yirginibus Puerisque, and othe Papers. | 


OoKa. 


Acroas the Plains, with other Memories an — 


Weir of. Harmiston. 

A Lowden Sabbath Morn, 

Songs of Travel. Crown 8vo, buckram, ss. 

New Arabian Nights. 
—POPULAR EDITION, medium 8vo, 4, 


History of an American Captain in the War of Independence. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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Sterndale (R. Armitaze).—The Afghan Knife: A Novel. 


Underwoodg! Pocns. { 


aati aeemaneemannnap—eanenaem naman enaanentoatne rororatetapenbamneameemea ae emeeel 


Post 


ead 


» Works by. 


rown 8yo, buckra:n, gilt top, 6s, each, 
With a Frontispiece hy WALTER CRANR, 
a Frontispiece by WALTER CRANHE., 


With Frontispiece by J. D. STRONG, 


Mamories and Portraits, 
Ballads. | Princa Qtto. 


ys. 
nthe South Seag. 


With a7 Illustrations by A. ©. BOYD. Feap. 6yo, cloth, 6s. 
Crown 8vu, buckram, gilt top, 62.3 post 8vo, iustrated boards, 2s, 


The Suicide Clubs and The Reajah'’s Diamond. (From New ARABIAN NIGHTS.) With 


| 


t IDustrations by W. J. HRANNESSY. Crown 8yvo, cloth, 


* 6d. 
Tha Stevenson Reader: Selections from the Writings of ROMERT LOUIS STBVANSON, Edited 
by LLOYD OSBOURNE. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6¢.; buckram, gilt top, 


4s. Gd. 
The Pocket R.L.8.t Favourite Passages from the Works of STHVENSON, 


as, net; leather, 3s. net. 


Smail rémo, cloth, 


ARGE TYPE, FINE PAPER EDITIONS. Pott 8vo, cl. gilt top, as. neteach; leather, gilt odges, 3s. net each, 


Familiar Btudies of Men and Books. | 


New Arabian Nights. 


Robert Louis Stevenson: A Lie Study in Criticism By H. BELLYSR BAILDON. With 
3 Portraits. SHCOND EDITION, REVISED. Crown 8vo, buckram, gult top, 6s, 


ee eee 


Stockton (Frank R.).—The Young Master of Hyson Halt. With 


numerous Illustrations by VIRGINIA IH. DAVISSON and C. H. STEPHENS. Crown Bvo, cloth, gs. 6. 
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Storey (G. A., A.R.A.).—Sketches from Memory. 


With 93 


Mustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, ras. 6d. 


el dee 


Stories from Foreign Novelists.© With Notices by Herren and 


ALICh ZIMMERN. 
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e 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra 3s. Ea. . 
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Strange Manuscript (A) Found in a Copper Cylinder. Crown 


+ oe tet a ee me 





Strange Secrets. 


8vo, cloth extra, with x9 Illustrations by GILBERT GAUL, 35. 62, ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Told by Percy Firzctratp, Conan Doyce, I'cor. 


BNCR MARRYAT, &c. Post 8vo, lilustrated #254 S, 2s. 


Strutt (Joseph). — The Sports and Pastimes of the Peopic of 


Rneland 5 including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May Games, Mummeties, Shows, &c., from 


the Yarllest Period. Edited by WILLIAM | HONR. With rao 





Sundowner, Stories by. 


ustrations, Cr, Ovo, cloth extra, 39. Gd, 


sch 


Told by the Taffrail, Cr. 8vo, cl... 6d. | The Taleoftha Serpent, Cr. Svo, cl, flat back, as 
print dpc loeb s. Oe. | SUG 2Hl6 OF bne Berpent, Cr, Svo, ci L Racerbl gp 


a — 


oes: 


Surtees (Robert).—Handley Crosc; or, Mr. Jorrectes’s Hunt. 
With gy Mustrations by JOHN J-EECH. A New Edition. Post @vo, cloth, 2s. 


Swinburne’s (Algernon Charles) Works. 


Selections from thse Posatical Works of 
A. ©. Swinburne, Feap. &vo és. 
Atalanta in Galydon. Crown i és. 
astelard 5 r aly. Crown Svo, 7f, 
ad Ball s. FIRST SRRIBS. Crown 


Ch 

@ fea &vo, oF 

or a 

Poems and Ballads. SECOND SER, Cr.8vo,9s. 
Poems & « THIRDSERIES. Cr, 8vo, 94, 
Songs before Bunviae, Crown 8vo, tos. 62 
Bothwell: A Tr . Crown 8vo, 123. 
Bengs of Two Nations. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
George Chapman. (See Vol. Il. of G, CHAP. 

MAN'S Works.) Crown &v 


| 
z Seua: f Shake peare. Cc 8vo, &s 
Ganda a tha anrin: daa. Comat, és. 





Studias in Bong. Crown Evo, 72, 

epi J Stuart: A Tragedy. Crown Evo, &s, 

Tristram of Lyonessea. Crown 8vo, os. 

A Gentury of Roundols. Small gto, &e 

A Midsummer Holidey. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Warino Faliero: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6% 

Foudy of Victor Hugo. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

aiscelianias. Crown 8vo, 125. 

Locrine: A T: » Crown Bro, 6s, 

A Study of Ben Jonagon. Crown &vo, 72, 

The Sisters: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 68. 

Astrophal, &c. Crown 8vo, 75, 

Studies in Prose and Poetry. Cr. tvo, gs, 

The Tala of Balen. Crown &yvo, 7, 
Rosamund, Queen of the A 


Tragedy, Crown 8yo, 6r. 
A New Yolams: of Poems. Cr. tro, (Shortly. 


( 
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Swiit's roa sea Choice Works, in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, 
and yoala: cna ne Maps in‘ Gallver’s Travels.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gs. 64, 

held Yok rary A Tale ot a Tub. Post 8yo, hali-bound, ss. if 

33 _ Sonathas ‘wiftia bees ._ By J. CHURTON COLLINS, © Crown 8vo, cloth extra, &s. 


een, seed 
Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours: In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
Conso’ and in Search of 2 Wife. With ROWLANDSON’S Coloured Illustrations, and Life of the 
Rather Author by J. C. C. HOTTBN, Crowa ‘own Bvo, cloth cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 


Taine’s History of English Literature. Translated by Hanry VAN 
ening orci 1 small demy 3 Svo, cloth boards, sos.— POPULAR EDITION, Two Vols., large crown 


Taylor (B ayard). — Diversions of the Echo Ciub: Burlesques of 
odern Writers. Post Vriters, Post 8vo, cloth lim >, 25 
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Tayior (Tom m). .—Historical “Dramas: 3 ‘JEANNE DARG, ' Twixt AXE 
AND CROWN,’ ‘THE FOOL'S REVENGE,’ ‘ARKWRIGHT'S WIPR,’ ‘ANNE BOLRYNE,' ‘PLOT AND 
___ PASSION, * Crown 8vo, 1s. each, 


Temple De ee ee Richard, G.C.S.1.).—A Bird’s-eye View of Pictur- 


esque In que India, With@s Illustrations by the pte Crown &vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Thackerayana: : Notes and Anecdotes, With Coloured Frontispiece and 
__Hundreds Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPRACB THACKERAY. Crown . Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 35. | Od. 


Thames, A New Pictorial _ilistory “of the. By A. S. Kxaussz. 


With 340 Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, 15. 6d, 


Thomas (Annie), Novels by. 
Tho Biran’s Web! A Romance of London Society. Crown 8vo, cloth, gs. 64, 
__ Comrades True. Crown Evo, cloth, gilt top, 65 


Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a, each, 


Ssometehentar waseana’ iemeumenecanamnl 


— 





The Wi -Player. Ina Onthedral City, 
Crown &vo, hoe Bilt top, 6s. each 
The House o on the the Boar! a Tale of South Devon. | The Son of the House. 
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Thomson’s Seasons, and The Castle of Indolence. With Intro- 
duction by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, and 48 Ilustratio Ulustrations, Post Svo, half. bound, as. 


Abe reteset 


Thoreau; His Life and Aims. By H. A. Pacx. With a Portrait 
and View, Post 8vo buckram, 35, 6d. 


Thorn bury (Walter), Books by. 
The Life and Corraspond4nce ot J. . We Turner. With Elght Iustrations in Colours and 
Two Woodcuts. New and Revised E Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6a, 
Tales for the Marines, Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ss, 
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Timbs (John), Works by. Cgown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6¢. each, 
Sens e008 and Club oie en hea London: er eaian of its Famous Cottee-houses, Hostelries, and 
Bn ish B occa trio a Eccentrioit Sas Stories of Delusions, Impostures, Sporting Sc 
Gecentris Artists, Th eatrical | Folk, &c. ith 48 Illustrations, el aid ere aces ee 


Twain’s (Mark) Books. 
The Author's Edition de Luxe of the Works re Marx Train, in es Volumes (limited 
to 600 Numbered Coptes for sale in Great — and its tiled Prospec price £13 rss. net the 
Sot; or, ras. 62. net Volume, Is now complete, and a detailed Pros oa may be ne had. The 
First Volume of the Set is SIGNED BY THR AUTHOR. (Sold only in 


UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION OF MARK T TWAIN'S WORKS. 
Crown vo, cloth extra, +, oe 
Mark Twain's Lib of Humour. With 197 Tlusteations by Z, W. KEMBLB, 


Roughing It;and The Innocents at Home. With 200 lilustrations by F. A. FRASBR, 

The laimant. With é: [Lustrations by HAL ILURST and others, 

*The Adve of Tom Sawyor. @Vith r1z Mustrations, 

Tom Bawyer Abroad. With 26 Illustrations by DAN BEARD. 

Tom ppt etective, kc. With a. Portrait of the Author, 

Pudd'’nhead Wilson, — With Portrait and Illustrations by Louis Loxs. 

Phe Inupcents Abroad ton Th S New Pligr P With 234 Ilustrations, (The Two Shib 

4 $ or, eo New Fl m's Progress, ith 334 rations, ‘wo 

ling Edition is entitled Mark Twain's aesterty ierip. 


ane Gilded Age. By MARK TWAIN andC. D. VW With a2z2 Illustrations, 

e pence and pe Pauper. With 190 jilustrations. 

‘Life on the sii ppl With avo lilustrations. 

‘rhe Adventures fi nrg Finn. With 174 IWustrations by £. W. KEMALB, 
A Yankee at the Arthas Ble Ath ataseecons by DAN BRARD. 

othe Stolen-Wh Seek hant. £1 000:600 Bank-Note. 

A Double- Darretiod @ Story. with Pat kf These ons by LUCIUS HITCHCOCK. 

The Choise Works Corrected throughout by the Authoer With 
Life, Portrait, and numerous 


‘ous Illustrations. 
*9° The books marked * may be hari afse In post 8vo, picture boards, at es, each. 
Crown Spo, arin gilt tc top, 6s. exch, 


peng le —y ections ef Joan'ot Arc. Twelve illustrations by F. V. DU MOND, 
Pas bind that that Corrupted Hadlayburg, and other Stories and Sketches. With a Froatisptece, 
. Mark Twain's Gketehes, Post Syo, Uustrated boards, az, 


~ 


44 CHATTO & WINDUS, Pt Publishers, su St. Martin’s Lane, London, W. w.e 
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Trollope (Anthon )s ony), Novels by. 
meee we aonn ads cloth oe gs. 64, 3 pow. bee boards, ot an 
a ve Now. r. Scar ' 
Frau Frohman mann. | Marion Fay. | The and: Leaguers: = 








Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, eacl 
Kept In the Dark. | The American Senator. | The Golden Lion of Granpere, 


an eee AS ee ee oem nee 


Trollope (Frances | E.), Novels by. 


wn 8¥o, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Like Ships upon the Bea. | Mabel's ‘Bro ogress. { Anno Furness. 


I a am PS BE OR 


Trollope » (T. A.). —Dianiond Cut Diamond. Post 8vo, illust, bds., 2s, 














Tytler (C. C. Fraser-).— —Mistress Judith: A Novel. Crown Bvo, 


cloth h extra, gs. 67. ; post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2s, 


Tytler (Sarah), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each 


Buried Diamonds, | The Blackhal Ghosts, | What She Came Through, 
Post Bvo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 

The Bride’s Pass. The Huguenot Family. Noblesse Obiige.| Disappeared, 

Saint Mungo'’s City, |Lady Bell, Beauty and the Beast. 





Crown bvo, cloth, 36. 67, euch, 
The Macdonald Lass. With Frontispiece. {| Mra. Carmichael’s Goddasses, 
The Witch-Wife. | Rachel Langton. Gapphira. | A Honeymoon's Holipse 
oung Dragon. 
Citoyenne Jacgueline. Crown 8vo, picture cloth, flat bal, es. 
Three Men of Mark. Crown 8vo, _ cloth, gilt top, 6. 


ee 





Upward (Allen), Novels by.—A Crown | of Straw. Cr. 8vo, cl, 65. 


The Queen Against Owan,. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3°. 6. ; post Svo, picture boards, 2s. 
The Prince of Balkistan. Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s 


Oe oe eer mere acer ee et mee 


Vandam {Albert D.).—A Court Tragedy. With 6 Illustrations by 


J. BARNARD DAVIS. Crown rown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, eros es 
Vashti and Esther. ther. By' Belle’ of The World, Cr, 8vo, cloth, h, 38. 6d, 
Vizetelly (Ernest A.), Books by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


The Scorpion: A Romance of Spain. With a Frontispiece, The Lover's Progress, 
With Zola in England: A Story of E: Exile. _ With 4 Portraits, 
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Bluebeard: An Account of Comorre the Cursed and Gilles de Rais; with a Suamary of various 
Tales and Traditions. With g Illustrations. Demy B8vo, cloth, os. net. 


Wagner (Le eo Leopold).—How to Get on the Stage, and how to 


Buccoed Crown 8vo, cloth, as. ba, 


ee ee 


Walford’s County Familles of the United Kingdom _ (1903). 


Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage/‘Education, &c., of more than‘y2,000 Distinguished 
Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have held, their Town 
and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c, Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, sos. [Preparing, 


a 


Waller (S, E.).—Sebastiani’s Secret. With 9 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl.,és. 
Walton and Cotton’s Complete-Angler. With Memoirs and Notes 


by Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, and 6: Illustrations. Crown #vo, cloth antique, 75. 6d, 


Walt Whitman, Poems by. Edited, with Introduction, by WILLIAM 
M. ROSSETTI. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, hand-made paper and buckram, 6s. 











Warden en (FI lorence), Novels by. 
Joan, t rate, Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. eats cloth, flat back, ss, ae 
A Fight. + . Finish. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6. bad 
The Heart ofa Gir}. Crown 1, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 65. [ Shortly, 





Warman (Cy). —The Express Messenger. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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Warrant to Execute Charles at A Facsimile, with b the. 59 Signatures 
and Seals. Printed on paper 22 in. by rq in 
Warrant to Bxecute ary Queen of Boota, A Facsimile, including Queen Ellzabeth's Signa: 
ture and the Great Seal. as. 


Wassermann (Lillias).—The Daffodils. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. _ 


rae An a ane etree entry 


Weather, How to Foretell the, with the Pocket Spectrascope. 


By F. W. Cory. With Ten Iilustrations. Crown 8vo, rs, ; cloth, 15, 6d. 


eaten 


Webber (Byron).—Sport and —Spangies. | Crown | 8v0, cloth, 2. 


ee emematinatiion-teemadiid os 


Werner ( ter (A.). ‘A.).—Chapenga’ s White Man. Crown 8vo, 7, Cloth, 3s. 6d, 
Westbury | (Atha).—TI ).—The © Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook: A Re-,, 


cloth, as. 6¢. 
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Westaill (Wil (William), Novels by. 
Trust Money. Crown 8vo, cloth, gs. 62. 5 post tvo, Mu strated boards, ar. 
Crown a cloth, 65. each. 





8 

As a Man Sows. | As Luck would have it. ! The Sacred Craescents. 

{ Her Ladyship’s Secret. The Old Bank. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 64. each, 

A Woman Tem mpted Him. , Nigel! Fortesous. The Phantom City. 
For Honour ana “Life. Ben Clough. | Bireh Dene. Raiph Norbreok’s Trust 
Her Two Millions. The Old Factory (also at 6») a Queer Race. 
Two Pinches of Snuff, Bons of Belial. Red By uingion. 
With the Red Eagle. Btrange Crimea, Roy of Roy’s Court, 


ARed Bridal. 
Wheelwright | (E. Gray).—A . Slow y Awakening. ‘Crown 8vo, 6s. 
. Whishaw ( (Fred. ), Novels by. 


A Forbidden Name: A Story of the Court of Catherine the Great. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Maxzeppa. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Te ne ee one = 





White (Gilbert).—Natural History of Selborne. Post 8vo, 2s. 
Wilde Lady). — The Ancient Legends, Mystic Charms, and 


uperstitions of Irelanc of Yelana 5 with Sketches of the Irish Past, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3. Gd, 


Williams (W. B (W. Mattieu, F.R. A.S.), Works by 
Science in Short Chapters. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 60, 
A Bimple Treatise on Heat. With Ilustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, os. 6a. 
The Chemistry of Cookery, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. 
__A Vindication of Phrenology. With Pértrait and 43 lusts, Demy B8vo, cloth extra, ras, 6d. 
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Williamson (J (Mrs. FP. H.).—A Child Widow. Post 8vo, bds., as. 
Wills (C. J, ‘Novels by, 


An Easy-go ng Fallow. Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 64. | His Dead Past. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6+. 


Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), Works by. 
Chapters on Evolution. With 259 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 64, 
Loisure-Time Btudies. With Ilustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. : 
Studies in Life and Bense. With 35 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 35, 64. 
Common Accidents: How to Treat Them. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo,ss.3 eloth, 13.64. 
__Glimpses of Nature. With 3s Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d, 


Winter (John Strange), Stories by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
2s. cach ; cloth limp, 2s. 6¢. each, 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 
Cavalry Life and Regimentai Legen@s. Lisraky EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, gs, 62. 
__A Soldier's Children. W ith 34 Mlustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


- ¢e— S oreaateamunionaniainen etme anetonentraesan aann on aimreenanene 
Wissmann (@lermann von). — My Second Journey through 
___Equatorial Afrioa. With 92 Illustrations, Demy 8vo, cloth, 165. 


Wood (H. F.), Detective Storles by. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. each, 
_The Passenger from Scotland Yard. |g*fhe Englishman of the Rue Cain. 


Woolley (Celia Parker). -—Rachel Armstrong; or, Love and “The- 


__oloxy. Post 8vo,cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Wright (Thomas, F.S.A.), Works by. 
Caricature History of the Georges $s or, Annals y the House of Hanover. Compiled from 
Squibs, Broadsides, Window Pictures, Lampoons, and Pictorial Caricatures of the Time. With 
over 300 II! ns. Crown 8yo, cloth, a, 
History of Caricature and of the croeeaue Us in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and 
Painting. Miustrated by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.5.A._ Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 5d. 


ere 


Wynman (M argaret .—-My Flirtations. With 13 Illustrations ns by 


aide BERNARD PARTRIDGE, Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Zola’s (Emile) Novels. Unirorm Eprmion. Translated or Edited, with 
Introductions, by ERNEST A, VIEWTRLLY. Crown 8vo, cloth, $s. 64. each, 



































His . Maaterplace. The Fat and the This, 1! Monay. 

he Joy of His Excellency, oa 

Germinal: Mas:ar and Han The Dream. 

The Honour of the Army. hapa Downfall. 

Abbe Mouwret’s Tran stom, vy Pascal. 

Se re coe giiinees 

spt Orz. 

The Dram-Shop. Pari Wrath, [Srertly. 

POPULAR EDITIONS, medium Bvo, = 6d, each, 


Downfall, 


wih Sota in Bugie: a. Sy EeudGy A VISEORTEN Wire Four Portales Crown tyro, cloth, 35.64. 
122" (L. Zangwill).—A Nineteentg Century M Miracle. Cr. 8vo,35.6d. 
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‘¢ SOME BOOKS CLASSIFIED IN SERIES. 


The St. Martin’s Library. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. net each; leather, gs. net each. 
The Woman in Whice. By WILKIE COLLNS. 
All Borts and Conditions of Men. By Sir WALTER BESANT. 
The Cloister and the Hearth, By CHAS. READE. | ‘It is Never Too Late to Mend.’ By CH, READE, 
Familiar Studies of Menand Books. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. by agg LOUIS STEVENSON. | The Deemster. By HALL CAINE, 

olds, By RICHARD JEFFERISS 


Under the Greenwood Tree. By THOMAS HARDY. | The Life of the Ficlds 
The Mayfair Library. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 


quips and aeesieee yaa D. ADAMS. Little Essays: from LAMB'S LETTERS. 

Agony Column of ‘The Times.’ Forensic Anecdotes. By JaCcoB LARWOOD. 
A vot Aederey My loom. Aye.) X. DE MAISTRE. | Theatrical Anecdotes. By JACOB LARWOOD, 
Poetical Ingenuities. By W. OBSON. Ourselves. By E. LYNN LINTON. 
The Capboerd Papers. by Tine Br Witch Stories. By lk. LYNN LINTON, 
Bonga of Irish Wit end Humou: Pastimes and Players. By R. MACGREGOR. 
Animals and their ‘Masters By "Sir A HELPs, Now Paul and Virginia. By W. H. MALLOCK, 
Soolal Pressure. Vy Sir A. HELPS. Pack on Pegasus. By H.C, PENNELL. 
Autocrat of Breakfast-Table. By O. W. Horates, | Pegasus Re-aaddled. By¢i. C. PENNELL. 

ties of Criticism. Hy H. J. JENNINGS. By Stroam and Bea. By “WILLIAM SENIOR. 


Penciland Palette. By R. KEMP, 


~ The Golden Library. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. per Volume. 
Songs for Ballors. By W. C. BENNETT. rome s “of Coun By EDWARD JESSE. 
Lives of the Nocromancers. By W. GoDWIN, Arthur: Selections from MALLORY. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. By The opoath al Works of Alexander Pope. 
_OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. Diversions of the Echo Club. BAYARD TAYLOR 
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Handy Novels. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, zs, 6d. each. 
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Dr. Palliser's Patient. nd GRANT ALLEN Seven Slespers of Ephesus, M. E. COLBRINGH, 
Monte Oarlo Stories. By JOAN BARRETT, The Old d's Sweetheart. By A. ST. AUBYN, 
Black Spirits and Whito. By R. A. CRAM. Modest Little Sara. By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 


My Librar Printed on laid paper, post 8vo, half-Roxbur, rghe, as. 6d. each, 
The serial of Maurice de Guerin. tie Johnstone. By CHARLBS READE, 
The Dramatic Easays of Charles Lamb. Peg Woffngton. By CHARLES READE, 
Citation of Wiliam Shakspearo. \ W. S. LANDOR. 


“The Pocket Library. Post 8vo, printed ¢ on laid paper and bf.-bd. zs. . each. 


Gastronomy. Hy BRILLAT-SAVAKIN, Besays of Elia. By CHARLES 

Robinson Crusoe. IHustrated 3 G. CRUIKSHANK Anesastes of the ey: By jACOR LARWOOD, 

Autocrat and Profossor. By O. W. HOLMES. The Epicurean, &c THOMAS MOORE. 
LES Letters of Blaise Pascal. fo bots y RICHARD pel NSLEY SHERIDAN, 

Whims and Oddities. By THOMAS Hoop. hr Travels, &c. By Dean SWIFT. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays. bdited by HE. OLLIER, Thomson's Seasons. Illustrated. 

The Barber's Chair, By DOUGLAS JERROLN, White's Natural History of Selborne. 

POPULAR SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


Strathmore. By OUIDA. eed © The Moonstone. By WIRXIE COLLINS. 

The Dram-Shop, By EMILE ZOLA. beers The Womanin White. By WILKIE CULLINS. 

The Tents of Shem GRANT ALLEN. [Shortt 2 The Dead Secret. By WILKIE COLILINs. 

Griffith Gaunt. Ry CHARLES RNADR, [Shord/y, Man and Wife. By WILKIB COLLINS. 
aan by WILKIE COLLINS. Shorty The New Magdalen. By WILKIE COLLINS, 

on. By B. M. CROKER. [Short Held in Bondage. By ep A. 
oaee mephre ce or By 1), C. MURRAY. ShortP4 Mo By OUIDA, Puck. By OUIDA. 
yo the Sword. R, BUCHANAN. [| SAgri/y, Under Two Flags. “" Byoupa, 


boon. WALTRR BESANT, [Shorély. | Peg Woffington By 

The orange Sot By WALTER BESANT, CHARGES READE. 

and Conditions of Men. WALT. BESANT. | The Cloister and the Hearth. By CHARLES 
Tae! Chay lain of the Fleet. BESANT & RICE. RRADB 
Roady- ap Foeher-ac BESANT & RICE. Itis Never foo Late to Mend. pica READE. 
The Golden Butterfi rare and RICK, Hard Oash. By anual RVADE, 
The Deemster. By JiALL CAINE, ‘ Poul po eg CHARL DE. 
The Shadow of a Grime. By HALL CAINE. New Ara Hights R. L. STEVENSON. 
A Bon of . By HALL CAINE, The Qld erie. i Witt tia WESTALL. 
Antonina. By WILKIE COLLINS. The Downfall. By ¥. Zo 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Lisraky Eprrions or Nove.s,many Illustrated, crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6. each, 


eiee By Mrs. ALEXANDER. By FP. M. ALLEN.—Green as Grass. 
orie’s 
A Firht with Pate. By GRANT ALLEN. 
roan’ hy heey A Golden Prehes Philistie. | Pac head oreat Tabor, 
By Woman's Wit. Mrs Orichton’sCrediter. Straerge Stories. “a Dauchter, 
The Oost of Her Ferre ste 8 Step-mother. Lit yee Bake, Duckies 0 oe 
By M. ANDERSON, —Oielles Ocoupation. Zhe Beckoning Hand. I E rests Masterpiece. 
bY, BBB APPLETON. This Mortal Coll Ei'starwer rey Vaiae. 
oe By EOW! Bi, L. ARNOLD. | ae 


ee, By ARTE Mus os WARD in 0 Btesmer By RODERT PAR 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, 111 St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 27 
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Strange Mask. 
Fottered for Lif ead Wituess. 
The Harding ponndal, Was She Justificd? 


By ‘ BELLE,’ —vVashti and Esthor. 
By & Sir W. BESANT ane J. 


Mortiboy. | B e Ar 

ie apes ts ai, is 7 Ghapiatn of a Pieet, 

i an WH, o Scamy Side. 
This Son af Vulcan. The Case of Mr, Lucralt, 
The Golden rie eae - HS ars Hay. 
The Monks of The! cars’ Tenant, 

By Sir WALTER BESANT. 

All Sorts & Conditions. ; Armoreal of Lyonezse. 
The Captains’ koom, £.BZatherine 2 bv Tower 
Allins reanet Fair. ervess Camellia, &e. 
Dorothy Forst The Ivory Gete. 
Unele Jack. | ‘oly Bese The Rebel Qucea. 
World Went Well T Dreams of Avarice. 
Children of Gibeon. In Deacon's O:ders. 
Herr Peuius. The Master Crottemam 
Tor Faith and Preedom. | Fhe City of Refu ze. 
To Call Her Mine. A Tountaia Sealed. 
The Lovelt of Ran. The Changelinz 
The Bch of Pt. Pan's. The Fougha Scheration 


The Charm, 

By AMBROSE BIE RCB—In Midst of Life, 
By HAROLD BINDLOSS, Aizstio's Ju-Ju. 
eae? M. McD. Book! IN, 

Shillelagh and Shan.roek. 
By *PAUL BOURGET.—A Living Lio. 
By J. A BRAYSHAW.—3Zium Sih. oucttes. 


By H. A. BRYDEN. —An Exiled e934. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Bhadcew Ef the &8word. , The New Abelard. 
A Child of Nature, | Matt. | Rachel Dene 
God andthe Man. Mastor of the Line, 
Martyrdom of Madeline! The Heir of Linnea. 
Love Ais for Ever. Woman aad ibe Man, 
Annan Water, Rodand White eather, 
Foxziove meanee: Lady Kilrotrick. 
Tne Charis Androms43, 


R. W. CHAMBERS +—The King in Yellow. 
By J. M. radar E.—the Mincr ChAA 
a I, CAINE. 

Shadow of s. O * Me. icomster. | Bon of Haste. 
By AUSTIN CLARE. By of Kiver. 
By Mrs. ARCHER CLIVE 
Pan! ae | Why Paul ate Lae his Wile, 
NNE COATES.--Bie's Diary, 

By MACLAREN COBBAN. 


ultan. The Bardon ef Lsatel 
B WILKIE COLLINS. 
AfterDarz.. The New Mac2aten, 

No Mane. Astonina | The Frozen Deep. 
Basil. | Bide and Beek. i Two Destintes, 
The Dead Sceret, I Say Ko. 
ha Toe of Hearts, @ Little Novels. 

Miscellanies. The Fallen Lecvas, 
The Woman in White. Jezebel's Dat chter. 
The Law and the Lady. | The Black Robe 
The Haunted Hotel, Heart and £crence, 
The Moonstone, ze Evli Genina, 
Man and Wife. The Legucy of Cain, 
Le aes Miss Finch. _ Roms e ce 


iss 7 
By MORT, & 2 PRANCES ci ‘COLLINS. 


Villege Comed, ody. Midnicht to Midsigbt, 
M. J. Ticagh bod oe ee 


te By He JERGERT RE COMFtoO 


By E.H. COOPER, Gentry Hanilicn, 
¥; ; COTES. — two Girts 
si By Cc, By CRADDOCK. x 
Ry 


bBo 
By Ht. N. CRELLIN, 
gomedions Hf tee Oe Berke - 


y MATT CRIM. 
The Adventure of a Fair Rebel. 


Ss. our yGROCKETT and others. 
y BM. CROKER. 
acion 


zieee eee The Real Lacy Hilda, 
aaa Pride. be il i pgle? 
drone Likeness, ©@ 
Prat iss Neville. in chettingdem of Kerry 
A - sere interference, 
A Third Person, 
Village al Beyond the Pale. 
Bome One. Else | Jason. [mi Mins Dalmatne's Past. 


Infatuati 
By "ALPHONSE. ‘DAUDET. 
The Evangelist ; or, Port salvation, 
H. C. DAVIDSON. —Mr. Badler's Daughters, 
By HARRY DE WINDT. 
True Tales of Travel and Advesture, 
By DICK DONOVAN. 
Man from Manchester. 
Records of Vincent Trill 
Yhe AMyatery of 
Jamaica zerreet 


Tales of Terror, 

Chreaicles of Michael 
Innevitch. (Detective, 
oe Tsatiock, Frivate 


By RICHARD DOWL, ING. 

Old Coredran's Moncey 
A. CONAN DOYLE. 
The Firm * Girdiestcne. 
Ky S. JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 
A saa 3 . Re: | Vernena Aunt, 
NIE EDWARDES, 

Archie aa Plaster Saint, 
By G. S. HDWARDS.~ br mselenarile. 

By G. MANVILLE FEN 
Carszed ef a Fortune. | Alluttered nora 
The Care of Ailsa Gray.| King of the Cactic 
Commodore Junk. Master of Ceremonies, 
The New Mistrezs. The Mon with ashadow 





Witness to tho Deed. One Maid’s Mischief. 
The Tiger uy. Stoiv of Artony Grace. 
The White Virgin. This Man's Wife. 

Riack Blood. In Jeopardy. ining, 
Double A Woman Worth Win- 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. ~— Fatal Zero 
By Hon, tics. WALTER FORBES. 


Dumb. 

By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
One by Ons Ropes of Band. 
ADeg and hts Shadow. | Jack Doyle’ 3 De. oghter, 
A Real Queen. 

y HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Seth's Erother a Wife. | The Lawton Girl. 
y GILBERT GAUL. 
ga rangeMadnas ftom ror in aCopper Cylinder. 
T.—~—Tha Rea Bhirts, 

By CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. The baleen Bhatt. 
Loving a Dream. The Braes of Yarrow. 
Of High ya hey 


at GLANVILLE. 


Tue Lost ee The Golden Rock. 
Fair peas { Fotatcker Gob {rom the Veld, 


¥Yhe Fate Oak Herbert Waryn 

By Rev. S. BA ing GOULD. 
Red att jes 

By ALFRE A. GRACE. 

Yales of a Dy! 
CECIL *GRIEFIT# H. —Corinthia Maraziona, 

By A. CLAVERING GUNTER. 
A ds Enchantment. 


A Wall of th By eker eee f 
ro 
A Ward of ngpruces Para ee 


—s te. 
8 
Bol. BAP TR slo's Cl ‘8 Client. "testator, 
The Crusade of the ‘Ez. 


ones oon re. Three Partnors. 


aie owas ' Gabriel Conrey. 
Condensed Novels, ry 
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Tue Picc ee (3/6) N OvELS—continued, 
Pataki ye HALL 


si mo of c Satorm. | HAMIL. TON 


Glamour oT tnpee ossible. | Through a Keyhole. 
y THO OMAS HARDY. 
Under nt eaten 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Garth. | Dust. | Beatrix Randolph. 
Ellice Quentin David Poin xtor's Dix 
Bebastian Strome appearance 


Fortune's Fool. ! Spectie of Camera. 
By Sir A. HELPS. —1van de Biron. 
By L. pel a ahs aaa 

By G. A. HEN 

Norothy's Double. | The Queen's Cup 

HEADON HILL.—Zambra the Detective. 

By JOHN HILL.—The Common Ancestor. 

By TIGHE HOPKINS. 


‘Twixt cave. and Daty. | Nugents of Carriconna, 
The Incomplete Adventurer. | Nell Haiienden. 


VICTOR HUGO. —the verge of Iceland. 


By FBRGUS HUME 
Lady from Nowhere. | The Millionaire Mystery 
By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 

Marvel. A Point of Conscionce. 

A aodera Circe. A Ma‘den all Forlorn, 

Leas 28 atty. The Coming of Chloe. 
ental t ale. Nora Oreina. 

Lady Verner's Flight. | An Anxious Moment. 

The Red- House Mystery } April's Lady. 

The Three Graces. Poter's Wife. 


Te Me LE Lovice. 


By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 
The Leaden Casket. Self-Condemned, 
That Other Person. Mrs. Juliet. 


By R. ASHE KING.—a Drawn Game. 
B GEORGE LAMBERT. 
The President of Bor 
By EDM MOND LEPBLLETIER. 
Madame fians G 
By ADAM LI ILBURN. A Tragedy in Marble 
y HARRY LINDSAY. 
Rhoda Sotevie "| The Jacobite. 
By HENRY W. LUCY.-—sideon Fleyce. 
By LYNN LINTON. 


Patricia Kemball. The Atonement of Leam 
Under which Lord? Dundas 
‘My Love!’ | Ione. | The One Too Many. 
Paaton Carew. Dulcie Everton. 
Sowing the Wind. Rebel of the Family. 
With a Silken Thread. | An Octave of Priends, 
The Wony web Lost, 
JUSTIN McCARTH Y. 
A Fair aren Donna Quirote. 
Linley Rochford Mald of Athens. 
he rl D The Comet of a Season. 
la. The Dictator. 
Watardale Neighbours, | Red Diamoonds. 
Enemy’s lt aa The Riddle Ring. 
Miles Mise thrope., Mond ihe Three Disgraces. 
By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY. 
A London Legend. | The Royal Christopher 
By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Heather 7 ed Snow. ] Phantastes. 
W. H. MALLOCK.—The ae Republic. 
P.&V. gee UERITTE. —the Disaster. 
A Soldier of ‘Portue * fon Briok of 8 Chasm. 
qn an Iro oe The Sir 
Dr. Ranney: & Patient. | The Way not & Woman, 
TheVoice of theOharmer | A Son of Ishmael. 
4n Adventuress. ion PY Diamond. 
A Stambl 
By LEONARD Y MERRICK, 
This Rtage of Fools nthia. 


| Oyn 
By EDMUND MITCHE 


: r 





; BERTRAM MITFORD. 


The Pr unner. King’ 8 Assecal. 
LuckofGerardRidgeley. Rensh. eeenin eQuest. 

The Triumph of 

By Mrs. MOLE WORTH. 
Rathercourt a 1 

y J. E. MUDDOCK. 
Maid Marian and Robin ery uelese Idol, 
Baaile the one ong hinvar, 
By D ARISTIE MU URRAY. 

A Life's Renee ne Martin's Littie Girl 
Joseph's Coat Tiroe's Revenges, 
Coals of Fire. A Wasted Crime, 
Old Biager’s Hero. In Direst Peril. 
Val Strange. | Hearts.| Mount Despair 
A Model Father. A ful o' Nai's 


an in Prose & Verse 

A Race for Millions, 

This Little World. 
Own G).cst. 

urch of Humanity. 


By M and HERMAN. 
The Bisnops' Bible. 


Paw Jones's Alias. 
One Traveller Returns 
By ne Ni rites Bail Up I 
ORRIS. 


By tho Gate of the Bea, 

A Bit of Human Nature, 

First Person Singular. 

8 beg Fortune. 

T ya of the World. 
MURRAY 


- BN 
Saint Ann's: | Billy Bellew, 
Miss Wentworth's Idea, 
By G. OHNET. 
A Weird Gift. | Love's Deptha. 
By Mes. OLIPHANT. te Sorceress. 
By OUIDA. 
Held in Dondage. In a Winter City, 
Strathmore. | Chandos, Hon ‘ 
Undor Two Flags. ths. Ruffino, 
; (Gage. Piplatrelio | Amadne, 
Cecil Oastlemaine's lage Commune. 
Tricotrin. | Pack. Bimbi. | Wanda. 
FPolle Farine. hve uA cee: 
A Dog of Flanders. In Mare 
Pascarel. | Siyna, Syriin. eae Guulderoy, 
Princess Napraxine. Banta Sarvara. 
Two Wooden Shoes. Two Offenders. 


The Waters of Edera 
By MARGARET A. PAUL. 


— and Simple 
y JAMES PAYN. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. The Talk of the Town, 
The Family Scapegrace! H day Tasks. 
A County Pamily. For Uash Only. 
Leds Black than We're The Burnt Hon. 


Painted. The Word snd the WIL 
A Coniidential Agent. Banny Btories. . 
A Grape froma Thorn.} A Trving Fationt, 

In Periland Privation. | A Modern Dick Whit 
te of Mirbridge. tington. 

"By 8 WIL i ie Proxy. 

PAYNE.—Jerry the Dreamer. 


By W ace CAMPBELL PRAED. 
Outlaw and Lawmaker. { Mrs, Trogaskiss. 
Christina Chard. Nulma. {| Madame Izan, 
‘Asa Watch in ¢ xe Night.’ 

By E. C. PRICE. —Valentina, 

By RICHARD PRYCE. 
Miss Mey Affectio 
HARLES READE. 


é 


Peg Wo fone and , Grifith Gaunt. 
stie Johnstone. | Love Little, Love Long, 
a The Double Marriage, 


Cash. 
Cloister & the Hearth. 
Never Too Late to Mend 
True 
ngle- 


Foul Play. 
Pat Y'rselfin His Place 
A Terrible Temptation, 
rt grmplete n. 
Ths Itt &thestori 

e other. io es 

peipodete tories of M aa 
A Poriiste Secret. 

3 and 


RANK. RICHARDSON. 
The Mtethwho ove 

By Mrs. J. i ‘RIDDELL. 
Weird stories, ch Man's 


The 
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Tue | PICCADILLY (3/6) Nov#L3—continued, 
Deri seer RIVES. 
Barbara De 
y BE, W. ROBINSON. 
The stasis Ne Justice. | Woman in the 
By ALBERT ROSS.~—a Sugar Princess. 
J. Ee ea. and Shelibacka, 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Round the Galley-Pire. 


My Shipmate Loulee. 
In the Middie Watch, Alone on Wide Wida Sea. 
On the Fo'k's'e Head The Phantom Death. 
A Voyage to tho Oape. | Is He the Man? 
Book forthe Hammock. | Good Bhi ‘Monock. 
Mysteryof Ocean Btar’ | Tho Convict Ship. 
Jenny Harlowe. Hoart of Oak. 
Ax Ocean Tragedy. The Tale of the Ten, 
ATale of Two els.| The Last Rntry. 


Tho Death Ship. 

By DORA RUSSELL. —Drift of Fate. 
By HERBERT RUSSELL. True Blue. 
BAYLE ST. JOHN.—A Levantize Family. 

By ADELINE SERGBANT. 
Yr. Endicott's Experiment. 
Under False Pretencos. 
By M. f OEORGE | Pury Cloud, 
GEORGE R. SIMS, 


Dagonet rier In London's Heart 
one ll a a Christmas } Mary Jane's Momoirs, 
Mary Jane Married, 


ry 
without the ame The Small-part Lady, 
Rogues and V: agabe ponds. | A Blind Marriage. 

Biographa of Babylon. 

By HAWLEY § ART. 

Without Love or Licence. | The Outside 
The Mastor of Rathkelly. | Beatrice & ‘Benedick. 
Long A Racin 


Rabber. 
a »MOYR ‘SMiT i. 
@ Prince of Ar 


TW. SPEIGHT. 








A nrares i 8 Bea. A Minion of the Moon, 
The Grey Mo Secret Wyvern Towers, 
The rot Trenance | The Doom of Siva. 
The Web of Fate, Ans it was Written, 
The a Experiences of Mr. Verschoy/e. 

By A ALAN ST. AUBYN. ¢ 
A Fellow o ie The rreealste Diamonds, 
The Junior De The Wooing of May @ 
Master 0/8t.Benduict's. | A Tragic Honeymoon, 
To his Own Master. A Proctor’s Wooing. 
Gellantry Bower, Fortune's Gata. 
In Face of the World. | Bonnie mage Lauder, 
Ore. Damerel, Mary Uawin. 

Mra. Dunbar's Secret. ” 


By JOHN STAFFORD. —Doris and 1 
By R. STEPHENS.—The Cruciform Mark, 
aioe R. NEILSON STEPHENS. 


R.A. STERNDALE.—"he Afghan Knife, 
3 L. STEVERSON.—The Suicide cif. 
Rat FRANK STOCKTON. 
The Master of Hyson Hall. 
By SU gdh ates Told by the Taffrail, 
By gat THOMAS. —The Siren's Web. 
pt Ae BERTHA THOMAS. 
The Violin- | Ine Cathedral City. 








FRANCES B. 3. FROLLOPE 
s Progress. 


Lead po ta Sea. 
et AY ANTHON TROLLOPE. 
The War woe Live Now. | Scarboroagh's enna 
Frau Frohmann, The ad. 
Marioa Fay. 


By IVAN TURG ENIEFP, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Oe EW 


K TWAIN, 


Library of Beuioee: | The Gilded Age. 

The Innocents Abroad. | Prince and the ntben 

Roughing It; and The) Life on the Mississt 
Innocents at Home, |The Adventures a 

4 Tramp Abroad. Huckleberry Finn. 

LheAmerican Claimant. | A Yankee at ne Court 

AdventuresTomSawyer)| of King Art 

Tom Sawyer Abroad, Stolen Winite Piephant. 

Tom Sawyer. Detective | £1,000,000 Rank-note. 

‘A Doublo-harrelied Detective Btory. 





C. C. F.e TYTLER.—Mistress Judith, 
By SARAH TYTLE 
WhatShe CameThrough , Mra. Carmichael's God. 
Burisd Diamonds, desscs. 
Tus Blackhall Ghosts, { Rachael Lancton. 
Tus Macdonald Lass. | A Honcymoon's Eclipse 
A wh Dragoa, 


Witch-Wile. | DEN “U 


y WARD. 
The evi rT ath 
AL BERT D. VANDAM. 
A doar! raged 
By fA. bd 
The Scorpion. The Lover's oe 
By FLORENCE WARDEN. 
Joan, the Curate. A Fight toa Finish, 
By CY ‘By A, N -—Express Messenger, 


ye . " 
"a Whitc 
y WIL LIAM WESTALL. 
For Honour and Life. | The Old Factory. 
AWomas Tempted Him aed Bi vington. 


Her Two Millions Ralph Norbreck's Trast 
Two Pinches of "gnufl, Trust-rroney. 
Nigel Fortescue. Sons of Belial. 

Dene. Roy of Roy's Court, 
The Phantom City, With the Red Eagle, 
A Queer Race, A Red Bridal. 


Ben Olough. sar ig Crimes (True 


By ATHA WESTBURY. 
The Bhadew of Hilton Fernbrook. 
By FRED WHISHAW. 
A Forbidden Name, 


By Cc. J. WILLS.~—An L WIN Fellow, 
By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 

Cavalry Life; and Regimental Legends. 

A Bolaier's Children. 


The Joy of Life. { 
The Fortune of the Rougons. 
Abbe Mouret's Transgression. 
The Conquest of byes | Germinal. 
The Honour of the 


The Downfall, 7 wis Excellency, 

The Dream, | preach The Dram-Shop. 

Dr. Pascal. Lo oe wie Paria | Work, 
The Fat and the Thin. | Truth. 


By ‘ZZ.’—A bea Seb conee Miracle, 
posenunreedeaanematarene een 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Post 8vo, Nlustrated boards, 2s. each. 


ces Oe ARTEMUS WARD. 
ard Complete. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
Mald, Wie or Widow? | A Life Interest. 


3 Choice. 
Valerie's Fate, By Woman’ s Wit, 


) By B. LESTER ARNOLD. 
Para tae Phouician, 


By OR eNT ALLEN. 


Philistia. | lon. | Dumaresq's Daughter. 
8 e adres Duchess of Powyaland. 
For Maimie's Sake, Blood Royal _—_[piece, 
In all Shades, Ivan Greet's Master: 
The Beckoning Hand, @ pom ag 

The Devil's Die. This Mo i. 

The Tenta of Sham At Market Value. 

Tae Great Taboo, Under Sealed 
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Two-SHILLine Noverts-——continued, 
‘ BY FRANK BARRETT. 








Pettered tor Life. Found 

Little Lady Lintor. 4 j A Recclltes jon zeance, 

reap a & Death. | For Love at Henowr, 
Zascoulich. | John Pord, d:c. 

Polly. Morrisvn. Woman of [roi3rsce'ts 

Lient. Barnabas. ‘She Hardinz Scandal. 

Honest Davie. A Missing Witnsas. 


A Prodiga)'s Progress. 
ney Sir W. BESANT and J. RICE. 
y a F Mortibey Mt Beater Arbour. 
ote Littles G 


plain of the Fiaek 
With Harp pe Crown.| The Beamy Side. 

This Bon of Vulcan. The Case of Mr Jv «ralt. 
The Golden Butterfly. | In Prafalgar's %.° 


The Monts of Thelema.) The Ten Yoars J -onnt. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT. 
All Bo a Bell of 4%). Pual's, 
tions of Man 


@ Rol 
The Captains’ Room. 


3c4. 
plan his ~esga. 
All in a Garden Fair. | &. Katherine's | 1 Poxrer 


Dorethy Porster. Verbena Osy cis dle 
Uncle Jack, phanotés 
The bhatt Went Very! The lyory Cita. 

Woll Then. Phe Rebel Queen. 


Beyond ths Lraama of 
varice 
The Revolt of han. 


Onildren of Gibeou, 

Harr Paniua. 

for Paith and Preadom. 

T > Call Her Mina, In Deacon # Or$533, 

The Master Oraltsman.! The City of Refage. 
By AMBROSB BIBRCE. 

In the Midst of Life. 


By FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Chronicles of No mau's 
Land. 


Y BRET HARTE. 
Californian Deedee 
QGabriol Conroy, 


Camp No 
Savage ar 


ee ) Mavaj 
Aypliisof tha Ss: he laity 
Zack of Roaring Camp. | A Walf of the P'st:s. 
An Heiress of Red Doz. | Ward of Goté-n Gates. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

Bhadow +f the Bword, | The ratty Tse of Ma 
A Child of Nature. dolin 
God and the Man. The New Abelard. 
Love Me for Ever. The Hair of Linns. 
Foxglove Manor. Woman and ths Rian. 
The tor ofthe Mine.| Rachel Dene, | ifatt. 
Annan Water. Lady Kilpatrich. 

By BUCHANAN and MURRAY, 


The Charlatan, 
By HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of a Crime. | The Deouster. 
A Bon of Hagar. 
By Commander CAMERON. 
eof the ‘Black Prince.’ 
By HAYDEN CARRUTH. 
The Kécattecet of Jones. 
y AUSTIN CLARE. 
For the Lovet of a Lass 
By Mirs. ARCHER CLIVE, 
Paul Ferroll. 
Why Paul Ferroll Kille’l his Wife. 
By MACLAREN COSBAN, 
The Care of Souls. ] The Red Suitas. 
WILKIB COLLINS. 


B 
Armadale, ] AfterDark.| My Misceatiani«s. 
No Name. The Woman in White, 
Antonina e The Moonstone, 


Basil. and Wile, 
Elde and Beek. Poor Miss Finch. 
The Dead Seoret. 


The 0 


The Fallen Loaves, 


Queen of ot age Jezebel s Dauchicr, 
Mies or Mrs.? The Black Rote. 
Tre New on. Heart and Science, 
The Frozen Deep. ‘I day No!’ 

The Law and the Lady / The Evil Genius. 
The Two Little Novels. 

The Haunted Hotel, Legacy of Oain, 

A MN Life. c | ( 


tit St. Martin’s Lane, Losden, W.C. 


The Pi fi C. ALLSTON COLLINS, 


B MORT. & AN 
aw tek Anos bice. FR CES COLLINS. 


ton, 
From a" ight te Mid. Spo Village Comecy, 
A Fight with Fortane, | Frances thand Scholae 
AM. J J. COLQUHOUN, 


war a ie Boldier. 
y C EOBE ° 

The As ded of the Le ce oe 

The aventecn of Meee CREM. = 

By H. N. CRELLIN. eras of the Caliph, 


B. M. CROKER. 


Pretty Biss ev, Villag athe and Jungle 
Diana Barrbigtoa diss 

‘To Let.’ if’ 
A Eird of Passage. Jerv 
Proper Pride, The Real 2 2 Higa, 
A Fazi'r Lirenesg, Married or Single? 
& Tair f Person. Interference, 


By ALPHONSR DAUDET. 
The Tvangepst; ot, Port Salvation. 


By DICK DONOVAN. 

The bilan iurter, In the Grip of the Law. 
Tracked and Takes, From Information Re 
Caught at Lasti or ed. 

Wauted ! acked to Deom. 
Who Fotoaes Hetty tink dy Link 
Duncan ? icion Aroused, 
Man “pe Bacchester. Eid es Read. 
A Detective's Triumphs 
-The Mystery of Jamaica Terrace. 
The Chronicles of Michael Danevit ch. 
Ly Mrs. ANNIB BDWARDBS 
A Point of Hononr, | Archie Lovell. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


Moxy. 

°*?" By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
The New Mistrézs. Th i pte he 
Witocss to the Deed. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


Bela Donna, Second Mrs. Tillotson, 


ue sal Forgotten. Bock. -five Brooke 
eot. 
Fatal Zero, The Lady of Brantome 
By P. FIT7.4ERALD and others. 

aa Becrets, 

Le y R. B. FRANCILLON. 

: piseaie King or Knave? 
One by One. Romances of the Law, 
A Real Queen. Ropes of Sand. 
Quesn Cophetua. A Dog and his Shadow 


By HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Seth's Brother's Wife. {| The Lawton Girl. 


Prefaced ra Sir BARTLE FRERB. 


Pandurang 
eo GAUL. 
A Btran 7 nuseri 
By ¢ CHARLES GIBBON. 
fees Gray. Honour Bound. 


Fiswar of the Forest, 
The Braces of Yarrow, 


- Se cl of Gold. 
The Golden Shatt. 


What will World Bay 7 


In Love and War. Of High Degree 
For the King. By Mcad and cream, 
In Pastures Green. Loving a Dream, 
ueon of the Meadow. | A Hard Knot 
Heart's Probiem, Heart's Delight, 
The Dead Heart. Blood-Money. 
; B (vv ILLIAM GILBERT. “ 
_ 
ERNEST GLANVILLE, 
‘The tos Holress. 
A Pair Colo 


nist. 
aut Lael Ss, way oe 
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Two-SnItting Novecs—continued. 
By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
Every-day Papers. 
B THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNERF. 


Garth Beatrix Randolph. 
Eilica “Quentin. Love~or o Nauwe 





i] 


Fortans s Fool. David Toindexter's Dis- 
Ailes Oadogua. aprenrance, 
Bebdastian Btrome. fha Bypectio of the 
Dust. Camera. 


arden’ ARTHUR HELPS. 


By G. A. HENTY. 
Rajubd the Jusgier. 


By ADON HILL. 
Zambra the Detec 

By JOHN HILL. 
Treason Felony. 


By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 
The Lover's Creed. 
By Mrs. GEORGE borer. 
The House of Raby. 
By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 
A Maiden a)l Forlorn, | Lady Verner's Flizht. 
In Daranco Vile. The Red- Hoxues Myetery 


1 The Three Graces. 
A Mental Struggie. Uneaten ery Lover. 


md 
er 


A Modern Circe. Lady Paity. 
April's Lady. Nora Creina. 
Pater’ a Wire, Professor's Bz periment. 


By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 
Phat Other Person. Tre Leauen Casxet. 
Belf-Condomned. 


By MARK KERSHAW. 
Colonial Facts aud Fictions. 


By R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Gam Passion's Lisve. 
© Wearing of the | Bell Barry. 


BY, [Dion LEPELLETICR 
a. "JOHN LEYS. 


pe ORNS 


The seems 
y E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia ent The Atonsmont of Ler 1s 
The World Well Lost. Dundas. 
Uader which Lord ? Rehel of tae Family, 
Paston WwW. Bowing the Wind, 
‘ My Love!’ The One Tco Many. 
ne. Dulcie Everton. 
With a Bilkken Thread. 
By HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon pte 
JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
Dear Donna Quixote. 
Waterdale Neighbours. Maid of Atheng. 
ane fe emy’s Daughter | The Comet of a Season, 
air Saxon. The Dictator, 
Beckford. Red Diamonda. 
thrope. The Riddie Ring. 


Cuntols 
By HUGH PMACCOLL. 
. Strangers 
By 6 GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Heather and 
By AGNES MACDONELL. 
tasizis, 
By W. H. MALLOCK, 
The New Republic. 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
Secret ef the Sea. 


“ abe, L. T. MEADE. 


TA RT i TTD SS Le A A 


St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 3) 
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By LEONARD MERRICK. 


By re MORESWORTH. 
Hathercourt Rectory. 
By J. E. MUDDOCK. 
BtoriesWeird and Wdn. | From the Bosoma of the 


Deep. 
te Dal Man's Secret. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
# Model Father, A Bito! Human Natare, 
vcd pus Coat, First Person Singular. 
Cuan cf Fare, t.b Martin's LitteGiri, 


The Man 


Val Strange. Hearts. | dimo's Bovenges. 
Old Diaser’a Were. A Wasted Crime, 
Tn: Way of the World { In Direst halons 
Cynic Fortune, Sivunt Des eele 

- Lifo s Atonement. A Capfal o' N. 


By the Gate of the Bea, | 


By MURRAY and HERMAN, 
One Traveller Returus. | The Blahopa’ Bible, 
Paul Jones s Alias. 


By HUME NISBET. 


‘Bail Up!’ | Dr.Bernard 8b. Viacont. 
By W. E. eee 
Saint Ann's | Billy Batiew 


By GEORGES OHNET 
Dr. Rameau. A Weird wilt. 
A Last mes 


y Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


Whitetadien” Tho Greatest Helroass in 
“ue Primyvose Path, England. 
By OUIDA. 

Told 'u Bondage. two Lit. Wooden Shoes. 
St: sLaawsoere. Mot ths, 
Ceandos, Biman. 
Iden Pipistrello. 
Under Two Flags. A vil! Bags Commune, 
Gecli Castlemaine’ sGage| Wana 

ricottia. te 

Puech, Frescoes. 

Folle Parine. In Baromusa, 

A Ucg of Flanders, Gulidaroy, 

Pascarel, Rufino, 

Eiezns, Byrn, 

Princess Napraxine. Santa Barbara, 


ta a Winter City, 
Ariadne. Guida's a Wit, 
Fiisndskip, and Path 


By MARGARET AGNES "PAUL. 
Gents and Simple. 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, 
The Romance of a Station. 
ho Boul of Countess Adan, 
OCutiaw and Lawmsker. | Mra. Tregaskies 
Christina Chard. 


By JAMES PAYN. 
Bentiack's rator. Tho Talk of the Town. 


Two Odtudera, 


Musphy’s Master, Holiday Tasks, 

& County Pemily. A Perfoct Treasure, 

4t er Mercy. What He Cost Her. 

Cecil's Tryat. A Confidential Agent, 

Tho Olyffards of Clyffe. | Glow-worm Taleg, 

The Foster Brothers, The Burnt Million. 

Found Dead. Banny Stories. 

Tho Best of Husbands. { Lost Sir Masnngberd, 

Walter's Word, A Woman's Venzcance, 

Halves. The Family fc {TNC @, 

Palien Fortunes. Gwendoline's Harvest, 

Humorous Stories, Liks Father, Liko Son, 

£260 Reward. M-rried Beneath Nin: 

A Marino Residence. | Not Wooed, but Won. 

Bre Abbey Less Black We're 

By Proxy, ¥ 

Under Ons Roof. ous ine Private Viows, 

High autos from a Thorn, 

Carlyon's Yoar. ie Beidge of Miy. 

From . 

eso eye 
| emen's Ward 


ga CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, tt: St. Martin’s "s Lane, Lon London, W.C. 


Two Suiting Novers—continued. 
By RICHARD PRYCE. 
Migs sansa 's Affectio 
By CHARLES READE. 
Beis Meret ‘oo Late to 2 terrible Temptation. 


Poul Piay. 
ounatie Johnstone. The Wandering Heir, 
The Double Marriauve. 


Hard Cash 
aes Yourself in His Hingieneart ana Double: 
Love cieee Little, Love 


ace. 
Good E£tortes of Man and 
other Animals, 
The Cloister and the] Pe 
Hearth. Grifith Gaunt. 
ene of Trae Love. 


Wonton, 
A Perilous Secrat 
A Sim pli saree: 
Ths be “Autobtography of} Readia 


A Wonlan: Hater, 
By Mra. J. H. RIDDELL. 


Weird Stories. The Uninhabited House, 
boei Ahad ater. The Mystery in Palace 
Hor Mother's Darling. Gardena, 
The Prince of Wales's; The Nun's Curae. 
Garden Party. Idle Vales. 
By P. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Sateen *. 


| The Woman in the Dark 
The Hands of Justice. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Round the Galley Pire. one Ocean Trayedy. 
On the Fo'k'sle Head. 


ra Shipmate Louise. 
one onVWideW ide Sea. 
Bhiy * Mohock.’ 
ee Phantom Death. 
tock, Is He the Man? 
fhe Mystery of the| Heart of Oak. 
* Ocean i The Convict ehty. 
The Romance of Jenny | The Tale of the Ten. 
Harlowe. The Last Entry. 


By DORA RUSSELL. 
A heat weetheart, 


by ey evia AUGUSTUS SALA. 
ght and Daylig 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
The Ring o Belis. h. 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Tales of To-day. 
Dramas of Life 
Tinkletop’s Crime, 
My Two Wives. 

By HAWLEY SMART. 
Without Lev or Licence. | The Plunyor 
Beatrice and Benedick. ds 
The Master of Rathkelly. 

By T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron . Beste ite. ag 
» LovdwaterTragedy. 

The Golden Hoop. 


Barro « Romance. 
Hoodwinked. 


uittance fu Full, 
By Devious Ways. Husband trom the Bea 


In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the ope. ae 
A Book for the Haw. 


Zep 
Memoirs ofa Landlady, 
Scenes from the Show. 
The 10 Commmanarments. 
Dagonet Abroal. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 














Nae ee emiiicdicieamsadameemmmneand 


Pere AAR UR SKETCHLEY. 


y R. fe STERNDALE. 
The Ligne 


By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 


A Pellow of Trinity. Orchard Damere!l 

Tie Junior Dean, the Face of the World, 
Waeter of 8t Benedict's | The Tremiett Diamonds, 
To His Bee Master. 


y R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New reson Nights 


By R ROBERT SURTEES. 
Handley Cross 


By WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales ce the Marines. 
By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


Dianond Cat Diamond. 


By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
Like Snips upon the | Anne Furness. 
Sea Mabel's Progress. 


By AN TRONY TROLLOPE. 
Prana Frohmana. The American senator, 
Marton Fay. Mr. 
rept in the Dark. 

Tie Way We Live Now. 
Tho Land-Leaguers. 


By MARK TWAIN. 
A Pleasure Trip on the; Stolen White Elephant, 


Bearboi couch s 
Family. 
GoldenLion of Granpere 


Continent Lic on the Wussizsioph 
The Gilded ita The Yrince and the 
Puchleborr nm. 


Fau 
A sr tae at the Court 
ef King Arthur. 
£1,900,00) Bauk- Note, 


By 
Mistress Joe 
y SARAH TYTLER. 
Bride's ot | Lady Be 2S The Huguenot Family 
Baried Diamonds, | The Blackhall Ghosta 
Rt iflunco's City. t SheCameTarowch 
Keblesse Oblige. Beauty and the Senst. 
Dina; speared, 
By ALLEN UPW£RD. 
The Queen catnat Owen | Prince of Balkistas, 
By WILLIAM WESTALL. 
Trust-Morey. 
By Mrs. PF. H. WILLIAMSON. 

aad Widow. 

By J. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. | Rezimenta! Legends, 

By H. F. WOOD. 
The Passenger from Scotiand Yard. 
The Bustishraan of the Rue Cain. 
My Ficcon 


MuhTwan  Skotches, 
Toi Sarvyer. 
A Tramp Abroad. 





NEW SERIES OF TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Picture cloth, flat backs. 


~~ Oonstadle af Bt. Wicholaz, By EDWIN 
Bt. , Katherine's by the Tower, By Sir WALTRR 
i Myc! the Lady Detective. By McD. 

BODKIN, K.C. 
Vincent Trill, Detective. By Dick DONOVAN. 
Dark Deeds. By Dick DONOVAN 
A Crimson Crime. By G. MANVILLE FENN, 

eo Red Shirts, By PAUL GAULOT. 

Track ofa Sterm By OWRBN HALL. 
Hills. By BRET HART. 

Oslonel Starbottie’s Ciient. ig Reh HARTER. 
A Bapnae of @ ee Jack ool BRET HARTE. 
A By Bret HARTER. 
Tae re by BRGUS HUME. 
Hotyre Lf pants. By BoMUND MITCHELL. 


BReee nee Moe 


The Temple of Death. By ENMUND MITCHELL, 
ee the Eternal Snows, By EDMUND 
11 CHELL. 

The Luck of Gerard Ridgeley. By BERTRAM 
MITFORD. 

The King’s A: Ry BERTRAM MITFORD, 

Maid Marian and Robin Hood. By J.E.MUDDOCK 

His Own Ghost. By D. Coes URRAY. 

The Waters of Edera. QUIDA. 

A Modern Dick Whit ttington By JAMES PAYN, 

The Drift of Fate. By DORA RUSSELL. 

A Country Sweetheart. By Dona RUSSELL. 

In London's Heart. By G. R. Sims. 

The Tale of the Serpent. By SUNDOWNER. 


Citeyenne Jacqueline. ARAH TYTLER, 
J the Curate. By FERENCE WARDEN, 
| and Bpangies. By BYRON WEBBER, 





Weta oA. Bee nes PF aadeaw £8 


